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THE  STOMACH  GOVERNS 
THE  WORLO.'.„ 

DEPARTED  EERORS- 'Our  past  becomes  the  mightiest  Teacher  to  our 
FUTURE;  looking  back  over  the  Tombs  of  DEPARTED  ERRORS,  we 
behold  by  the  side  of  each  the  face  of  a  WARNING  ANGEL/ 

LORD   LYTTON. 


'  Moderation  Is  the  silken  string 
running  through  the  pearl  chain 
of  all  virtues.'— Bishop  Hall. 

TIRAWING  AN  OVERDRAFT 
u    ONTHEBANZOFLIFE.- 

Late  hours,  togged,  unnatural  ex- 
dtement,  breathing  impure  air, 
too  rich  food,  alooholic  drink, 
gouty,  rheumatic,  and  other  blood 
poisons,  fo? erish  oold,  biliousness, 
sick  headache,  skin  eruptions, 
pimples  on  the  fees,  want  of 
appetite,  sourness  of  the  stomach, 
&o.-Use  EIWS  4  FRUIT  SALT.' 
It  is  everything  you  oould  wish 
as  a  simple  and  natural  health- 
giving  agent  Ton  cannot  over- 
state its  great  value  in  keeping 
the  blood  pure  and  free  from 
disease. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  STIMULANTS. 

ITIH1S  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  LIVING— partaking  of  too  rioh  foods,  at  pastry,  saccharine  and 
•^  fatty  substances,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  an  insufficient  amount  of  exercise  frequently  deranges  the  liver.  I 
would  advise  all  billons  people,  unless  they  are  careful  to  keep  the  liver  acting  freely,  to  exercise  great  care  in  the 
use  of  alooholio  drinks ;  avoid  sugar,  and  always  dilute  largely  with  water.  Bxperienoe  shows  that  porter,  mild 
ales,  port  wine,  dark  sherries,  sweet  champagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandies  are  all  very  apt  to  disagree ;  while  light 
white  wines,  and  gin  or  whisky  largely  diluted  with  mineral  water  charged  only  with  natural  gas,  will  be  found 
the  least  objectionable,  ENO*8  *  FRUIT  SALT*  Is  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutional  weakness  of  the 
liver ;  it  possesses  the  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has  been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  places  the  invalid  on 
the  right  track  to  health.  A  world  of  woes  is  avoided  by  those  who  keep  and  use  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT. 
Therefore  no  family  should  ever  be  without  it. 
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ENO'S  •PKTJIT  8ALT'  oereut  BRANDY. 
•  There  were  a  few  attacks  of  mild  dysentery, 
brought  mainly  on  by  ill-considered  devotion  to  brandy, 
or  biliousness  produced  by  the  same  cause.  For  the 
latter  we  used  to  swear  by  ENO'S  «•  FRUIT  SALT," 
which  is  simply  invaluable.'— See  *  Coral  Lands,1 
VoLL 

The  value  of  ENO'S  •  FRUIT  SALT*  cannot 
be  told.     Its  success  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proves  It. 
CAUTION.— Examine  each  Bottle,  and  tee  that  theCapnOe  U  marked  KNVS  *  FRUIT  SALTS    Without  U  fou 
have  bom  impoeed  on  be  a  worthleu  and  occasional!*  potoonous  imitation.    Prepared  only  at 

"NO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  Works,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent 


ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT '  assists  the  func- 
tions of  the  LIVER,  BOWELS,  SKIN,  and 
KIDNEYS  by  Natural  Means ;  thus  the  blood  is  freed 
from  POISONOUS  or  other  HURTFUL  MATTERS. 
The  Foundation  and  GREAT  DANGER  of  CHILLS, 
Ac.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  its  great  value. 
THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT  that,  where  it  has  been 
taken  in  the  earliest  stages  of  a  disease  it  has  In 
Innumerable  Instances  prevented  a  severe  illness. 
Without  such  a  simple  precaution  the  JEOPARDY 
OF  LIFE  IS  IMMENSELY  INCREASED. 
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Old  Mr.  TredgoW 

A    ST021T    OF    TWO    SISTEAS. 

By  Mrs.  OliphahT. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

rS  company  in  the  house  on  the  cliff  was,  however,  very 
considerably  changed,  though  the  visitors  were  not  much 
lessened  in  number.  It  became,  perhaps,  more  bourgeois,  cer- 
tainly more  village,  than  it  had  been.  Stella,  a  daring,  audacious 
creature,  with  her  beauty,  which  burst  upon  the  spectators  at  the 
first  glance,  and  her  absence  of  all  reserve,  and  her  determination 
to  be  *  in '  everything  that  was  amusing  or  agreeable,  had  made 
her  way  among  her  social  betters  as  her  quieter  and  more  sensitive 
sister  would  never  have  done.  Then  the  prestige  which  had 
attached  to  them  because  of  their  wealth  and  that  character  of 
heiress  which  attracts  not  only  fortune-hunters  who  are  less  dan- 
gerous, but  benevolent  match-makers  and  the  mothers  and  sisters 
of  impecunious  but  charming  young  men,  had  been  much  dulled 
and  sobered  by  the  discovery  that  the  old  fether,  despised  of 
everybody,  was  not  so  easily  to  be  moved  as  was  supposed.  This 
was  an  astonishing  and  painful  discovery,  which  Lady  Jane,  in 
herself  perfectly  disinterested  and  wanting  nothing  from  old  Tred- 
gold,  felt  almost  more  than  anyone.  She  had  not  entertained  the 
1  Copyright,  1895,  by  M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 
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2  OLD  MR.  TREDGOLD. 

least  doubt  that  he  would  give  in.  She  did  not  believe,  indeed, 
that  Stella  and  her  husband  would  ever  have  been  allowed  to  leave 
England  at  all.  She  had  felt  sure  that  old  TredgokTs  money 
would  at  once  and  for  ever  settle  all  questions  about  the  necessity 
of  going  to  India  with  the  regiment  for  Charlie ;  that  he  would 
be  able  at  once  to  rehabilitate  his  old  house,  and  to  set  up 
his  establishment,  and  to  settle  into  that  respectable  country- 
gentleman  life  in  which  all  a  man's  youthful  peccadilloes  are 
washed  out  and  forgotten. 

Mr.  Tredgold's  obstinacy  was  thus  as  great  a  blow  to  Lady 
Jane  as  if  she  herself  had  been  impoverished  by  it.  She  felt  the 
ground  cut  from  under  her  feet,  and  her  confidence  in  human 
nature  destroyed.  If  you  cannot  make  sure  of  a  vulgar  old  father's 
weakness  for  his  favourite  child  whom  he  has  spoiled  outrageously 
all  her  life,  of  what  can  you  make  sure  ?  Lady  Jane  was  dis- 
appointed, wounded,  mortified.  She  felt  less  sure  of  her  own 
good  sense  and  intuitions,  which  is  a  very  humbling  thing — not  to 
speak  of  the  depreciation  in  men's  minds  of  her  judgment  which 
was  likely  to  follow.  Indeed,  it  did  follow,  and  that  at  once, 
people  in  general  being  very  sorry  for  poor  Charlie  Somers,  who 
had  been  taken  in  so  abominably,  and  who  never  would  have 
risked  the  expenses  of  married  life,  and  a  wife  trained  up  to  every 
extravagance,  if  he  had  not  felt  sure  of  being  indemnified  ;  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  they  all  agreed  he  never  would  have  taken 
suerTa  strong  step — for  he  was  a  cautious  man,  was  Charlie,  not- 
withstanding his  past  prodigalities — if  he  had  not  been  so  pushed 
forward  and  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  Lady  Jane. 

The  thing  that  Lady  Jane  really  fell  back  on  as  a  con- 
solation in  the  pressure  of  these  painful  circumstances  was  that 
she  had  not  allowed  Algy  to  make  himself  ridiculous  by  any 
decisive  step  in  respect  to  the  '  little  prim  one,9  as  he  called 
Katherine.  This  Lady  Jane  had  sternly  put  down  her  foot  upon. 
She  had  said  at  once  that  Katherine  was  not  the  favourite,  that 
nothing  could  be  known  as  to  how  the  old  man  would  leave 
her,  along  with  many  other  arguments  which  intimidated  the 
young  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lady  Jane,  naturally  a  very 
courageous  woman,  was  afraid  of  Algy's  mother,  and  did  not 
venture  to  commit  herself  in  any  way  that  would  have  brought 
her  into  conflict  with  Lady  Scott,  which,  rather  than  any  wisdom 
on  her  part,  was  the  chief  reason  which  had  prevented  additional 
trouble  on  that  score.  Poor  Charlie  Somers  had  no  mother  nor 
any  female  relation  of  importance  to  defend  him.    Lady  Jane 
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hferself  ought  to  have  been  his  defender,  and  it  wad  (she  who  had* 
led  him  astray.    It  was  not  brought  against  her  open-mouthed,  - 
or  to  her  face.    But  she  felt  that  it  was  in  everybody's  mind, 
and  that  her  reputation,  or  at  least  her  prestige,  had  suffered. 

This  it  was  that  made  her  drop  the  Tredgolds  'like  a  hot 
potato.9  She  who  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  the  girls,  and 
superintended  Stella's  debut  as  if  she  had  been  a  girl  of  her  own, 
retreated  from  Katherine  as  if  from  the  plague.  After  the  way 
they  had  behaved  to  poor  dear  Charlie  Somers  and  his  wife,  she 
said,  she  could  have  no  more  to  do  with  them.  Lady  Jane  had 
been  their  great  patroness,  their  only  effectual  connection  with  the 
county  and  its  grandeurs,  so  that  the  higher  society  of  the  island 
was  cast  off  at  once  from  Katherine.  I  do  not  think  she  felt  it  - 
very  much,  or  was  even  conscious  for  a  long  time  that  she  had 
lost  anything.  But  still  it  was  painful  and  surprising  to  her  to 
be  dismissed  with  a  brief  nod,  and '  How  d'ye  do  ? '  in  passing,  from 
Lady  Jane.  She  was  troubled  to  think  what  she  could  have  done 
to  alienate  a  woman  whom  she  had  always  liked,  and  who  had  pro- 
fessed, as  Katherine  knew,  to  think  the  elder  sister  the  superior  of 
the  younger.  That,  however,  was  of  course  a  mere  fagon  deparler, 
for  Stella  had  always  been,  Katherine  reminded  herself,  the  attrac- 
tion to  the  house.  People  might  even  approve  of  herself  more, 
but  it  was  Stella  who  was  the  attraction — Stella  who  shocked  and 
disturbed,  and  amused  and  delighted  everybody  about ;  who  was 
always  inventing  new  things,  festive  surprises  and  novelties,  and 
keeping  a  whirl  of  life  in  the  place.  The  neighbours  gave  their 
serious  approval  to  Katherine,  but  she  did  not  amuse  them  or  sur- 
prise them.  They  never  had  to  speculate  what  she  would  do  next. 
They  knew  (she  said  to  herself)  that  she  would  always  do  just  the 
conventional  proper  thing,  whereas  Stella  never  could  be  cal- 
culated upon,  and  had  a  perpetual  charm  of  novelty.  Katherine 
was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  aware  that  Stella's  way  in  its 
wildness  was  much  the  more  conventional  of  the  two. 

But  the  effect  was  soon  made  very  plain.  The  link  between 
the  Tredgolds  and  the  higher  society  of  the  island  was  broken. 
Perhaps  it  is  conventional,  too,  to  call  these  good  people  the  higher 
society,  for  they  were  not  high  society  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
There  were  a  great  many  stupid  people  among  them.  Those  who 
were  not  stupid  were  little  elevated  above  the  other  classes  except 
by  having  more  beautiful  manners  when  they  chose.  Generally, 
they  did  not  choose,  and  therefore  were  worse  than  the  humble 
people  because  they  knew  better.    Their  one  great  quality  was 
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that  they  were  the  higher  class.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  stand  first) 
whatever  nation  or  tribe,  or  tongue,  or  sect,  or  station  you  may 
belong  to.  It  is  in  itself  an  education :  it  saves  even  very  stupid 
people  from  many  mistakes  that  even  clever  people  make  in  other 
spheres,  and  it  gives  a  sort  of  habit  of  greatness — if  I  may  use 
the  words — of  feeling  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  brush- 
ing shoulders  with  the  greatest  at  any  moment ;  indeed,  that  it  is 
certain  you  will  brush  shoulders  with  them,  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events.  To  know  the  people  who  move 
the  world  makes  even  the  smallest  man  a  little  bigger,  makes  him 
accustomed  to  the  stature  of  the  gods. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  tells  in  respect  to  the  poets  and  painters 
and  so  forth,  who  are  what  the  youthful  imagination  always  fixes 
on  as  the  flower  of  noble  society.  One  thinks  in  maturer  life  that 
perhaps  one  prefers  not  to  come  to  too  olose  quarters  with  these, 
any  more  than  with  dignified  clergymen,  lest  some  of  the  bloom  of 
one's  veneration  might  be  rubbed  off.  But  one  does  not  venerate 
in  the  same  way  the  governors  of  the  world,  the  men  who  are 
already  historical ;  and  it  is  perhaps  they  and  their  contemporaries 
from  beyond  all  the  seas  who,  naturally  revolving  in  that  sphere, 
give  a  kind  of  bigness,  not  to  be  found  in  other  spheres,  to  the 
highest  class  of  society  everywhere.  One  must  account  to  oneself 
somehow  for  the  universal  pre-eminence  of  an  aristocracy  which 
consists  of  an  enormous  number  of  the  most  completely  common- 
place, and  even  vulgar,  individuals.  It  is  not  high,  but  it  cannot 
help  coming  in  contact  with  the  highest.  Figures  pass  familiarly 
before  its  eyes,  and  brush  its  shoulders  in  passing,  which  are 
wonders  and  prodigies  to  other  men.  One  wants  an  explanation, 
and  this  is  the  one  that  commends  itself  to  me.  Therefore,  to  be 
cut  off  from  this  higher  class  is  an  evil,  whatever  anyone  may  say. 

Katherine,  in  her  wounded  pride  and  in  her  youth,  did  not 
allow  that  she  thought  so,  I  need  not  say.  Her  serious  little  head 
was  tossed  in  indignation  as  scornfully  as  Stella's  would  have  been. 
She  recalled  to  herself  what  dull  people  they  were  (which  was 
quite  true),  and  how  commonplace  their  talk,  and  asked  heaven 
and  earth  why  she  should  care  ?  Lottie  Seton,  for  instance,  with 
her  retinue  of  silly  young  men  :  was  she  a  loss  to  anyone  ?  It 
was  different  with  Lady  Jane,  who  was  a  person  of  sense,  and, 
Katherine  felt  herself  obliged  to  allow,  different  someway — she 
could  not  tell  how — from  the  village  ladies.  Yet  Lady  Jane,  though 
she  disapproved  highly  of  Mrs.  Seton,  for  instance,  never  would 
have  shut  her  out,  as  she  very  calmly  and  without  the  least  hesita- 
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tion  shut  out  Katherine,  of  whom  in  her  heart  she  did  approve. 
It  seemed  to  the  girl  merely  injustice,  the  tyranny  of  a  prepos- 
terous convention,  the  innate  snobbishness  (what  other  word  is 
there  ?)  of  people  in  what  is  called  society.  And  though  she  said 
little,  she  felt  herself  dropped  out  of  that  outer  ledge  of  it,  upon 
which  Lady  Jane's  patronage  had  posed  her  and  her  sister,  with  an 
angry  pang.  Stella  belonged  to  it  now,  because  she  had  married 
a  pauper,  a  mercenary,  fortune-hunting,  and  disreputable  man ; 
but  she,  who  had  done  no  harm,  who  was  ezaotly  the  same 
Katherine  as  ever,  was  dropped. 

There  were  other  consequences  of  this  which  were  more  harmful 
still.  People  who  were  conneoted  in  business  with  Mr.  Tredgold, 
who  had  always  appeared  occasionally  in  the  house,  but  against 
whom  Stella  had  set  her  little  impertinent  face,  now  appeared  in 
greater  numbers,  and  with  greater  assurance  than  ever ;  and  Mr. 
Tredgold,  no  longer  held  under  subjection  by  Stella,  liked  to  have 
them.  With  the  hold  she  had  on  the  great  people,  Stella  had  been 
able  to  keep  these  others  at  a  distance :  for  Stella  had  that  supreme 
distinction,  which  belongs  to  aristocracy,  of  being  perfectly  in- 
different whether  she  hurt  other  people's  feelings  or  not;  but 
Katherine  possessed  neither  the  one  advantage  nor  the  other — 
neither  the  hold  upon  society  nor  the  calm  and  indifference.  And 
the  consequence  naturally  was  that  she  was  pushed  to  the  wall. 
The  city  people  came  more  and  more ;  and  she  had  to  be  kind  to 
them,  to  receive  them  as  if  she  liked  it.  When  I  say  she  had  to 
do  it,  I  do  not  mean  that  Katherine  was  forced  by  her  father,  but 
that  she  was  forced  by  herself.  There  is  an  Eastern  proverb 
that  says  ( A  man  can  act  only  according  to  his  nature.9  It  was 
no  more  possible  for  Katherine  to  be  uncivil,  to  make  anyone  feel 
that  he  or  she  was  unwelcome,  to  ( hurt  their  feelings,'  as  she  would 
have  said,  than  to  read  Hebrew  or  Chinese. 

So  she  was  compelled  to  be  agreeable  to  the  dreadful  old  men 
who  sat  and  talked  stocks  and  premiums,  and  made  still  more 
dreadful  jokes  with  her  father,  making  him  chuckle  till  he  almost 
choked ;  and  to  the  old  women  who  criticised  her  housekeeping, 
and  told  her  that  a  little  bit  of  onion  (or  something  else)  would 
improve  this  dish,  or  just  a  taste  of  brandy  that,  and  who 
wondered  that  she  did  not  control  the  table  in  the  servants'  hall, 
and  give  them  out  daily  what  was  wanted.  Still  more  terrible  were 
the  sons  and  daughters  who  came,  now  one,  now  another ;  the  first 
making  incipient  love  to  her,  the  other  asking  about  the  officers, 
pnd  if  there  were  m&ny  bplls,  and  m^n  enough,  or  always  tpo  mpny 
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.ladies,  aa  was  the  case  almost  everywhere.  The  worst  part  of  her 
new  life  was  these  visits  over  which  she  now  exercised  no  control. 
Stella  had  done  so.  Stella  had  said,  '  Now,  papa,  I  cannot  have 
those  old  guys  of  yours  here ;  let  the  men  come  from  Saturday  to  | 
.Monday  and  talk  shop  with  you  if  you  like,  but  we  can't  have  the 
women,  nor  the  young  ones — there  I  set  down  my  foot.'  And  this 
she  had  emphasised  with  a  stamp  on  the  carpet,  which  was  saucy 
and  pretty,  and  delighted  the  old  man.  But  Mr.  Tredgold  was  no 
fool,  and  he  knew  very  well  the  difference  between  his  daughters. 
He  knew  that  Katherine  would  not  put  down  her  foot,  and  if  she 
had  attempted  to  do  so,  he  would  have  laughed  in  her  face — not  a 
delighted  laugh  of  acquiescence  as  with  Stella,  but  a  laugh  of 
ridicule  that  she  could  suppose  he  would  be  taken  in  so  easily. 
Katherine  tried  quietly  to  express  to  her  father  her  hope  that  he 
would  not  inflict  these  guests  upon  her.  '  You  have  brought  us 
up  so  differently,  papa,'  she  would  say  with  hesitation,  while  he 
replied, '  Stuff  and  nonsense !  they  are  just  as  good  as  you  are.' 

1  Perhaps,'  said  Katherine.  *  Mrs.  Simmons,  I  am  sure,  is  a  much 
better  woman  than  I  am ;  but  we  don't  ask  her  to  come  in  to 
dinner.' 

'  Hold  your  impudence ! '  her  father  cried,  who  was  never  choice 
in  his  expressions.  ( Do  you  put  my  friends  on  a  level  with  your 
.servants  ? '  He  would  not  have  called  them  her  servants  in  any 
other  conversation,  but  in  this  it  seemed  to  point  the  moral 
better. 

*  They  are  not  so  well  bred,  papa,'  she  said,  which  was  a  speech 
which  from  Stella  would  have  delighted  the  old  man,  but  from 
Katherine  it  made  him  angry. 

1  Don't  let  me  hear  you  set  up  such  d d  pretensions ! '  he 

cried.  '  Who  are  you,  I  wonder,  to  turn  up  your  nose  at  the 
Tunnys  of  Lothbury  ?  There  is  not  a  better  firm  in  London,  and 
young  Tunny's  got  his  grandfather's  money,  and  many  a  one  of 
your  grand  ladies  would  jump  at  him.  If  you  don't  take  your 
chance  when  you  find  it,  you  may  never  have  another,  my  fine 
lady.  None  of  your  beggars  with  titles  for  me.  My  old  friends 
before  all.' 

This  was  a  fine  sentiment  indeed,  calculated  to  penetrate  the 
most  callous  heart;  but  it  made  Katherine  glow  all  over,  and  then 
grow  chill  and  pale.  She  divined  what  was  intended — that  there 
were  designs  to  unite  her,  now  the  representative  of  the  Tredgolds, 
ynth.  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Tunny.  There  was  no  discrepancy 
of  fortune  there.     Old  Tunny  could  table  thousand  by  thousand 
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with  Mr.  Tredgold,  and  it  was  a  match  that  would  delight  both 
parties.     Why  should  Katherine  have  felt  so  violent  a  pang  of 
offended  pride  ?    Mr.  Tunny  was  no  better  and  no  worse  in  origin 
than  she.    The  father  of  that  family  was  her  father's  oldest  friend ; 
the  young  people  had  been  brought  up  with  '  every  advantage  '— 
even  a  year  or  two  of  the  University  for  the  eldest  son,  who,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  found  to  be  spending  his  time  in  vanities  with 
other  young  men  like  himself — not  with  the  sons  of  dukes  and 
earls,  which  might  have  made  it  bearable — was  promptly  withdrawn 
accordingly :  but  still  could  call  himself  an  Oxford  man.     The 
girls  had  been  to  school  in  France  and  in  Germany,  and  had 
learned  their  music  in  Berlin  and  their  drawing  in  Paris.    They 
were  far  better  educated  than  Katherine,  who  had  never  had  any 
instructor  but  a  humble  governess  at  home.    How,  then,  did  it 
come  about  that  the  idea  of  young  Tunny  having  the  insolence  to 
think  of  her  should  have  made  Katherine  first  red  with  indigna- 
tion, then  pale  with  disgust  ?      I  cannot  explain  it,  neither  could 
she  to  herself ;  but  so  it  was.     We  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about 
nature's  noblemen  in  the  days  of  sentimental  fiction.     But  there 
certainly  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural-born  aristocrat,  without  any 
foundation  for  his  or  her  instinct,  yet  possessing  it  as  potently  as 
the  most  highly  descended  princess  that  ever  breathed.  Katherine's 
grandfather,  as  has  been  said,  had  been  a  respectable  linen-draper, 
while  the  Tunnys  sprang  from  a  house  of  business  devoting  itself 
to  the  sale  of  crockery  at  an  adjoining  corner ;  yet  Katherine  felt 
herself  as  much  insulted  by  the  suggestion  of  young  Tunny  as  a 
suitor  as  if  she  had  been  a  lady  of  high  degree  and  he  a  low-born 
squire.    There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 

Two  or  three  of  such  suitors  crossed  her  path  within  a  short 
time.  Neither  of  the  sisters  might  have  deserved  the  attentions 
of  these  gentlemen  had  they  been  likely  to  share  their  father's 
wealth ;  but  now  that  the  disgrace  of  one  was  generally  known, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  other  as  sole  heiress  generally  counted 
upon,  this  was  what  happened  to  Katherine.  She  was  exceedingly 
civil  in  a  superior  kind  of  way,  with  an  air  noble  that  indeed  sat 
very  well  upon  her,  and  a  dignity  worthy  of  a  countess  at  least,  to 
these  visitors :  serious  and  stately  with  the  mothers,  tolerant  with 
the  fathers,  gracious  with  the  daughters,  but  altogether  unbending 
with  the  sons.  She  would  have  none  of  them.  Two  other  famous 
young  heroes  of  the  city  (both  of  whom  afterwards  married  ladies 
of  distinguished  families,  and  who  has  pot  heard  of  Lady  Arabella 
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Tunny  ?)  followed  the  first,  bat  with  the  same  result.  Mr.  Tredgold 
was  very  angry  with  his  only  remaining  child.  He  asked  her  if 
she  meant  to  be  an  infernal  fool  too.  If  so,  she  might  die  in  a 
ditch  for  anything  her  father  oared,  and  he  would  leave  all  his 
money  to  a  hospital. 

*  A  good  thing  too.  Far  better  than  heaping  all  your  good 
money,  that  you've  worked  and  slaved  for,  on  the  head  of  a  silly 
girl.  Who  are  you,  I  wonder,'  he  said,  l  to  turn  up  your  dashed 
little  nose  ?  Why,  you're  not  even  a  beauty  like  the  other ;  a 
little  prim  thing  that  would  never  get  a  man  to  look  twice  at  you 
but  for  your  father's  money  at  your  back.  But  don't  you  make  too 
sure  of  your  father's  money — to  keep  up  your  grandeur ! '  he  cried. 
Nevertheless,  though  he  was  so  angry,  Mr.  Tredgold  was  rather 
pleased  all  the  same  to  see  his  girl  turn  up  her  nose  at  his  friends9 
sons.  She  was  not  a  bit  better  than  they  were — perhaps  not  eo 
good.  And  he  was  very  angry,  yet  could  not  but  feel  flattered 
too  at  the  hang-dog  looks  with  which  the  Tunnys  and  others  went 
away — l  tail  between  their  legs,'  he  said  to  himself;  audit  tickled 
his  fancy  and  pride,  though  he  was  so  much  displeased. 
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Perhaps  the  village  society  into  which  Katherine  was  now  thrown 
was  not  much  more  elevating  than  the  Tunnys,  &c. ;  but  it  was 
different.  She  had  known  it  all  her  life,  for  one  thing,  and  under- 
stood every  allusion,  and  had  almost  what  might  be  called  an 
interest  in  all  the  doings  of  the  parish.  The  fact  that  the  old 
Cantrells  had  grown  so  rich  that  they  now  felt  justified  in  confess- 
ing it,  and  were  going  to  retire  from  the  bakery  and  set  up  as 
private  gentlefolks  while  their  daughter  and  son-in-law  entered 
into  possession  of  the  business,  quite  entertained  her  for  half  an 
hour  while  it  was  being  discussed  by  Miss  Mildmay  and  Mrs. 
Shanks  over  their  tea.  Katherine  had  constructed  for  herself  in 
the  big  and  crowded  drawing-room,  by  means  of  screens,  a  corner 
in  which  there  was  both  a  fireplace  and  a  window,  and  which  looked 
like  an  inner  room,  now  that  she  had  taken  possession  of  it.  She 
had  covered  the  gilded  furniture  with  chintzes,  and  the  shining 
tables  with  embroidered  cloths.  The  fire  always  burned  bright, 
and  the  window  looked  out  over  the  Cliff  and  the  fringe  of 
tamarisks  upon  the  sea.    The  4ual  chamber,  the  young  ladies' 
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room,  with  all  its  contrivances  for  pleasure  and  occupation,  was 
shut  up,  as  has  been  said,  and  this  was  the  first  place  which 
Eatherine  had  ever  had  of  her  very  own. 

She  did  not  work  nearly  so  much  for  bazaars  as  she  had  done 
in  the  old  Stella  days.  Then  that  kind  of  material  occupation 
(though  the  things  produced  were  neither  very  admirable  in 
themselves  nor  of  particular  use  to  anyone)  gave  a  sort  of  steady 
thread9  flimsy  as  it  was,  to  run  through  her  light  and  airy  life. 
It  meant  something  if  not  much.  Elle  fait  868  robes — which  is 
the  last  height  of  the  good  girl's  excellence  in  modern  French — » 
would  have  been  absurd ;  and  to  make  coats  and  cloaks  for  the 
poor  by  Stella's  side  would  have  been  extremely  inappropriate,  not 
to  say  that  such  serious  labours  are  much  against  the  exquisite 
disorder  of  a  modern  drawing-room :  therefore  the  bazaar  articles 
had  to  do.  But  now  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  bazaars — green 
and  gilt  paper  stained  her  fingers  no  more.  She  had  no  one  to 
keep  in  balance ;  no  one  but  herself,  who  weighed  a  little  if  any- 
thing to  the  other  side,  and  required,  if  anything,  a  touch  of 
frivolity,  which,  to  be  sure,  the  bazaars  were  quite  capable  of 
famishing  if  you  took  them  in  that  way.  She  read  a  great  deal 
in  this  retreat  of  hers ;  but  I  fear  to  say  it  was  chiefly  novels  she 
read.  And  she  had  not  the  least  taste  for  metaphysics.  And  any- 
thing about  Woman,  with  a  capital  letter,  daunted  her  at  once. 
She  was  very  dull  sometimes — what  human  creature  is  not? — but 
did  not  blame  anyone  else  for  it,  nor  even  fate.  She  chiefly 
thought  it  was  her  own  fault,  and  that  she  had  indeed  no  right  to 
be  dull;  and  in  this  I  think  she  showed  herself  to  be  a  very 
reasonable  creature. 

Now  that  Lady  Jane's  large  landau  never  swept  up  to  the 
doors,  one  of  the  most  frequent  appearances  there  was  that 
convenient  but  unbeautiftd  equipage  called  the  Midge.  It  was 
not  a  vehicle  beloved  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  gardener's  wife, 
now  happily  quite  recovered  from  the  severe  gunshot  wound  she 
had  received  on  the  night  of  Stella's  elopement,  went  out  most 
reluctantly,  taking  a  very  long  time  about  it,  to  open  the  gate 
when  it  appeared.  She  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  good  of 
driving  that  thing  in,  as  was  no  credit  to  be  seen  anywhere,  when 
them  as  used  it  might  just  as  well  have  got  out  outside  the  gate 
and  walked.  The  ladies  did  not  think  so  at  alL  They  were  very 
particular  to  be  driven  exactly  up  to  the  door  and  turned  half  round, 
so  that  their  carriage  door,  which  was  at  the  end,  not  the  side  of  the 
vehicle,  should  be  opposite  the  porch ;  and  they  would  sometimes 
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keep  it  waiting  an  hour,  a  remarkable  object  seen  from  all  the 
windows,  while  thej  sat  with  poor  Katherine  and  cheered  her  up. 
These  colloquies  always  began  with  inquiries  after  her  sister. 

'  Have  you  heard  again  from  Stella  ?  Where  is  she  now,  poor 
child  ?  Have  you  heard  of  their  safe  arrival  ?  And  where  is  the 
regiment  to  be  quartered  ?  And  what  does  she  say  of  the  climate  ? 
Does  she  think  it  will  agree  with  her  ?  Are  they  in  the  plains, 
where  it  is  so  hot,  or  near  the  hills,  where  there  is  always  a  little 
more  air  ? ' 

Such  was  the  beginning  in  every  case :  and  then  the  two  ladies 
would  draw  their  chairs  a  little  nearer,  and  ask  eagerly  in  half- 
whispers,  '  And  your  papa,  Katherine  ?  Does  he  show  any  signs 
of  relenting  ?  Does  he  ever  speak  of  her  ?  Don't  you  think  he 
will  soon  give  in  ?  He  must  give  in  soon.  Considering  how  fond 
he  was  of  Stella,  I  cannot  understand  how  he  has  held  out  so  long/ 

Katherine  ignored  as  much  as  she  could  the  latter  questions. 

'  I  believe  they  are  in  quite  a  healthy  place,'  she  said,  '  and  it 
amuses  Stella  very  much,  and  the  life  is  all  so  new*  You  know 
she  is  very  fond  of  novelty,  and  there  are  a  great  many  parties 
and  gaieties,  and  of  course  she  knows  everybody.  She  seems  to  be 
getting  on  very  well.' 

'  And  very  happy  with  her  husband,  I  hope,  my  dear — for  that 
is  the  great  thing  after  all.' 

'  Do  you  expect  Stella  to  say  that  she  is  not  happy  with  her 
husband,  Jane. Shanks  P  or  Katherine  to  repeat  it  if  she  did ?  All 
young  women  are  happy  with  their  husbands — that's  taken  for 
granted — so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned/ 

'  I  think,  Buth  Mildmay,  it  is  you  who  should  have  been  Mrs. 
Shanks,'  cried  the  other,  with  a  laugh. 

.*  Heaven  forbid !  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  had  I  ever 
been  tempted  that  way,  I  should  only  have  changed  for  a  better, 
not  a  worse  name.' 

*  Stella/  cried  Katherine  to  stop  the  fray,  *  seems  to  get  on 
capitally  with  Charlie.  She  is  always  talking  of  him.  I  should 
think  they  were  constantly  together,  and  enjoying  themselves 
very  much  indeed/ 

c  Ah,  it  is  early  days,'  Miss  Mildmay  said,  with  a  shake  of  her 
head.  '  And  India  is  a  very  dissipated  place.  There  are  always 
things  going  on  at  an  Indian  station  that  keep  people  from  think- 
ing. By-and-by,  when  difficulties  come—  But  you  must  always 
stand  her  friend  and  keep  her  before  your  father's  eyes.  I  don't 
know  if  Jane  Shanks  has  told  you — but  the  news  is  all  pver  the 
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town :  the  Cantrells  have4  taken  that  place,  you  know,  with  the 
nice  paddock  and  garden  ;  the  place  the  doctor  was  after — quite  a 
gentleman's  little  place.  I  forget  the  name,  but  it  is  near  the 
Eectory — don't  you  know  ? — a  little  to  the  right ;  quite  a  gentle- 
man's house.' 

'  I  suppose  Mr.  Gantrell  considers  himself  a  gentleman  now/ 
Katherine  said,  glad  of  the  change  of  subject. 

4  Why,  he's  a  magistrate,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  '  and  could  buy 
up  the  half  of  us — isn't  that  the  right  thing  to  say  when  a  man 
has  grown  rich  in  trade  ? ' 

( It  is  a  thing  papa  says  constantly,'  said  Katherine ;  ( and  I 
suppose,  as  that  is  what  has  happened  to  himself ' 

cOh  my  dear  Katherine!  you  don't  suppose  that  for  one 
moment !  fancy  dear  Mr.  Tredgold,  with  his  colossal  fortune — a 
merchant  prince  and  all  that — compared  to  old  Gantrell,  the 
baker!  Nobody  could  ever  think  of  making  such  a  compari- 
son!' 

'  It  just  shows  how  silly  it  is  not  to  make  up  your  mind,'  said 
Miss  Mildmay.  '  I  know  the  doctor  was  after  that  house — much 
too  large  a  house  for  an  unmarried  man,  I  have  always  said,  but 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  think  anything  of  what  I  said-* r 
and  now  it  is  taken  from  under  his  very  nose.  The  Cantrells  did 
not  take  long  to  make  up  their  minds !  They  go  out  and  in  all  day 
long  smiling  at  each  other.  I  believe  they  think  they  will  be 
quite  county  people  with  that  house.' 

1  It  is  nice  to  see  them  smiling  at  each  other — at  their  age 
they  were  just  as  likely  to  be  spitting  fire  at  each  other.  I  shall 
call  certainly  and  ask  her  to  show  me  over  the  house.  I  like  to 
see  such  people's  houses,  and  their  funny  arrangements  and  imita- 
tions, and  yet  the  original  showing  through  all  the  same.' 

1  And  does  George  Cantrell  get  the  shop  ? '  Katherine  asked. 
She  had  known  George  Cantrell  all  her  life — better  than  she  knew 
the  young  gentlemen  who  were  to  be  met  at  Steephill  and  in 
whom  it  would  have  been  natural  to  be  interested.  '  He  was 
always  very  nice  to  us  when  we  were  little,'  she  said. 

*  Oh,  my  dear  child,  you  must  not  speak  of  George  Cantrell. 
He  has  gone  away  somewhere — nobody  knows  where.  He  fell  in 
Jove  with  his  mother's  maid-of-all-work — don't  you  know  ?-*- and 
married  her  and  put  the  house  of  Cantrell  to  shame.  So  there 
are  no  shops  nor  goodwills  for  George.  He  has  to  work  as  what 
they  call  a  journeyman,  after  driving  about  in  his  nice  cart  almost 
like  a  gentleman.' 
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'I  suppose,9  said  Miss  Mildmay,  'that  even  in  the  lower 
classes  grades  must  tell.  There  are  grades  everywhere.  When  I 
gave  the  poor  children  a  tea  at  Christmas,  the  carpenter's  little 
girls  were  not  allowed  to  come  because  the  little  flower-woman's 
children  were  to  be  there.' 

'  For  that  matter  we  don't  know  anything  about  the  doctor's 
grade,  Ruth  Mildmay.  He  might  be  a  baker's  son  just  like 
George  for  anything  we  know.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  the  other.  '  You  can't  tell  who  anybody 
is  nowadays.  But  because  he  is  a  doctor— which  I  don't  think 
anything  of  as  a  profession — none  of  my  belongings  were  ever 
doctors — he  might  ask  any  girl  to  marry  him— anybody ' 

*  Surely,  his  education  makes  some  difference,'  Katherine 
said. 

'  Oh,  education !  You  can  pick  up  as  much  education  as  you 
like  at  any  roadside  now.  And  what  does  that  kind  of  education 
do  for  you  ? — walking  hospitals  where  the  worst  kind  of  people  are 
collected  together,  and  growing  familiar  with  the  nastiest  things 
and  the  most  horrible  !  Will  that  teach  a  man  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman?'  Miss  Mildmay  asked,  raising  her  h*nds  and 
appealing  to  earth  and  heaven. 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  the  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and  someone  came  in,  knocking  against  the  angles  of 
the  furniture. 

1  May  I  announce  myself? '  a  voice  said.  ' Burnet — Dr.,  as  I 
stand  in  the  directory.  John  was  trying  to  catch  the  Midge, 
which  had  bolted,  and  accordingly  I  brought  myself  in.  How  do 
you  do,  Miss  Katherine.    It  is  very  cold  outside.' 

*  The  Midge  bolted ! '  both  the  ladies  cried  with  alarm,  rushing 
to  the  window. 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort ! '  cried  Mrs.  Shanks,  who  was  the  more 
nimble.  *  It  is  there  standing  as  quiet  as  a  judge.  Fancy  the 
Midge  bolting ! ' 

'  Oh,  have  they  got  it  safe  again  ? '  he  said.  *  But  you  ladies 
should  not  drive  such  a  spirited  horse.' 

'  Fancy '  Mrs.  Shanks  began,  but  the  ground  was  cut  from 

under  her  feet  by  her  more  energetic  friend. 

'  Katherine,'  she  said, '  you  see  what  a  very  good  example  this 
is  of  what  we  were  saying.  It  is  evident  the  doctor  wants  us 
to  bolt  after  the  Midge — if  you  will  forgive  me  for  using  such 
a  word.' 

*  Ofl  the  cpptrarp,'  said  {he  doctpr, c  J  wish  you  to  give  m? 
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yottf  advice,"  which  I  am  sure  nobody  could  do  better.  I  want 
yon  to  tell  me  whether  yon  think  the  Laurels  would  be  a  good 
place  for  me  to  set  up  my  household  gods/ 

'  The  Laurels !  oh,  the  Laurels '  cried  Mrs.  Shanks,  eager 

to  speak,  but  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  spare  Dr.  Burnet's  feel* 
ings. 

1  The  Cantrells  have  bought  the  Laurels/  said  Miss  Mildmay* 
quickly,  determined  to  be  first. 

'  The  Cantrells— the  bakers ! '  he  cried,  his  countenance  fall- 
ing. 

'Yes,  indeed,  the  Cantrells,  the  bakers — people  who  know 
their  own  mind,  Dr.  Burnet.  They  went  over  the  house  yester- 
day, every  corner,  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  dustbin ;  and 
they  were  delighted  with  it,  and  they  settled  everything  this 
morning.  They  are  going  to  set  up  a  carriage,  and,  in  short,  to 
become  county  people — if  they  can,'  Miss  Mildmay  said. 

'  They  are  very  respectable,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks.  '  Of  course, 
Ruth  Mildmay  is  only  laughing  when  she  speaks  of  county 
people — but  I  should  like  to  ask  her,  after  she  has  got  into  it,  to 
show  me  the  house.' 

1  The  Cantrells — the  bakers ! '  cried  Dr.  Burnet,  with  a  despair 
which  was  half  grotesque,  *  in  my  house !  This  is  a  very  dreadful 
thing  for  me,  Miss  Katherine,  though  I  see  that  you  are  disposed 
to  laugh.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for  some  time  as  my  house. 
I  have  been  settling  all  the  rooms,  where  this  was  to  be  and  where 
that  was  to  be.'  Here  he  paused  a  moment,  and  gave  her  a  look 
which  was  startling,  but  which  Katherine,  notwithstanding  her 
experience  with  the  Tunnys,  &c,  did  not  immediately  under- 
stand. And  then  he  grew  a  little  red  under  his  somewhat  sun- 
burnt weather-beaten  complexion,  and  cried — *  What  am  I  to  do? 
It  unsettles  everything.    The  Cantrells !  in  my  house.' 

*  You  see,  it  doesn't  do  to  shilly-shally,  doctor,'  said  Miss  Mild- 
may. *  You  should  come  to  the  point.  While  you  think  about 
it  someone  else  is  sure  to  come  in  and  do  it.  And  the  Cantrells 
are  people  that  know  their  own  minds.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  he  said — '  yes,  indeed,'  shaking  his  head.  '  Poor 
George — they  know  their  own  minds  with  a  vengeance.  That 
poor  fellow  now  is  very  likely  to  go  to  the  dogs.' 

*  No ;  he  will  go  to  London,'  said  the  other  old  lady.  *  I  know 
pome  such  nice  people  there  in  the  same  trade,  and  I  have  re- 
commended him  to  them.  You  know  the  people,  Katherine — 
they  used  to  send  us  down  such  nice  French  loaves  by  the  parcel 
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post,  that  time  when  I  quarrelled  with  the  old  Cantrdlfl,  don't 
you  remember,  about '  . 

'  I  don't  think  there  is  any  other  house  about  Sliplin  that  will 
suit  you  now,  Dr.  Burnet/  said  Miss  Mildmay .  c  You  will  have 
to  wait  a  little,  and  keep  on  the  look-out.' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  he  said  dejectedly,  thrusting  his  hands  down 
to  the  depths  of  his  pockets,  as  if  it  were,  possible  that  he  should 
find  some  consolation  there. 

And  he  saw  the  two  ladies  out  kith  great  civility,  putting  them 
into  the  Midge  with  a  care  for  their  comfort  which  melted  their 
hearts. 

i  I  should  wait  a  little  now,  if  I  were  you,'  said  Miss  Mildmay, 
gripping  his  hand  for  a  moment  with  the  thin  old  fingers,  which 
she  had  muffled  up  in  coarse  woollen  gloves  drawn  on  over  the 
visiting  kid.  '  I  should  wait  a  little,  since  you  have  let  this 
chance  slip.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ? '  he  said. 

'Ruth  Mildmay,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  when  they  had  driven 
away.  'This  is  not  treating  me  fairly.  There  is  something 
private  between  you  and  that  young  man  which  you  have  never 
disclosed  to  me.' 

*  There  is  nothing  private,'  said  Miss  Mildmay.  'Do  you 
think  I'm  an  improper  person,  Jane  Shanks  ?  There  is  nothing 
except  that  I've  got  a  pair  of  eyes  in  my  head.' 

Dr.  Burnet  went  slowly  back  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Katherine  had  promised  him  a  cup  of  tea.  His  step  sounded 
differently,  and  when  he  knocked  against  the  furniture  the  sound 
was  dull.  He  looked  so  different  a  man  altogether  from  the  very 
brisk  person  who  had  come  in,  half  an  hour  before,  that  Katherine 
was  troubled  for  him. 

I  am  afraid  you  are  very  much  disappointed  about  the  house  V 
she  said. 

1  Yes,  Miss  Katherine,  I  am.  I  had  set  my  heart  on  it  some- 
how— and  on  other  things  connected  with  it,'  he  said. 

She  was  called  Miss  Katherine  by  everybody  in  consequence 
of  the  dislike  of  her  father  to  have  any  sign  of  superiority  over 
her  sister  shown  to  his  eldest  daughter.  Miss  Katherine  and 
Miss  Stella  meant  strict  equality.  Neither  of  them  was  ever 
called  Miss  Tredgold. 

i  I  am  very  sorry,'  she  said,  with  her  soft,  sympathetic  voice. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  she  for  a  moment  at  him,  as  she  gave 
him  his  cup  of  tea.    Again  she  was  startled,  almost  confused,  by 
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his  look,  bat  could  not  make  out  to  herself  the  reason  why. 
Then  she  made  a  little  effort  to  recover  herself,  and  said,  with  a 
half  laugh,  half  shiver,  ( You  are  thinking  how  we  once  took  tea 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  night.' 

cOn  that  dreadful  morning?'  he  said.  'No,  I  don't  know 
that  I  was :  but  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Don't  let  me  bring  it 
back  to  your  mind.' 

c  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter.  I  think  of  it  often  enough.  And  I 
don't  believe  I  ever  thanked  you,  Dr.  Burnet,  for  all  you  did  for 
me,  leaving  everything  to  go  over  to  Portsmouth,  you  that  are 
always  so  busy,  to  make  those  inquiries— which  were  of  so  little 
good — and  explaining  everything  to  the  rector,  and  sending  him 
off  too.' 

'  And  his  inquiries  were  of  some  use,  though  mine  were  not,9 
he  said.  l  Well,  we  are  both  your  very  humble  servants,  Miss 
Katherine  :  I  will  say  that  for  him.  If  Stanley  could  keep  the 
wind  from  blowing  upon  you  too  roughly  he  would  do  so,  and  it's 
the  same  with  me.' 

Katherine  looked  up  with  a  sudden  open-eyed  glance  of 
pleasure  and  gratitude.  c  How  very  good  of  you  to  say  that ! '  she 
cried.  '  How  kind,  how  beautiful,  to  think  it !  It  is  true  I  am 
very  solitary  now.  I  haven't  many  people  to  feel  for  me.  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  and  happy  to  think  that  you  have  so  kind  a 
feeling  to  me,  you  two  good  men.' 

'  Oh,  as  for  the  goodness,'  he  said.  And  then  he  remembered 
Miss  Mildmay's  advice,  and  rubbed  his  hands  over  his  eyes  as  if 
to  take  something  out  of  them  which  he  feared  was  there. 
Katherine  sat  down  and  looked  at  him  very  kindly,  but  her 
recollection  was  chiefly  of  the  strong  white  teeth  with  which  he 
had  eaten  the  bread-and-butter  in  the  dark  of  the  winter  morning, 
thai  night.  It  was  the  only  breakfast  he  was  likely  to  have, 
going  off  as  he  did  on  her  concerns,  and  he  had  been  called  out 
of  his  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  had  passed  a  long 
time  by  her  father's  bedside.  All  these  things  made  the  simple 
impromptu  meal  very  necessary;  but  still  she  had  kept  the 
impression  on  her  mind  of  his  strong  teeth  taking  a  large  bite 
of  the  bread-and-butter,  which  was  neither  sentimental  nor 
romantic.  This  was  about  all  that  passed  between  them  on  that 
day. 
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CHAPTER  XXltl. 


The  village  society  in  Sliplin  was  not  to  be  despisfed,  especially 
by  a  girl   who  hdd  no  pretensions,  like  Katherine.     When  a 
person  out  of  the  larger  World  comes  into  such  a  local  society,  it 
is  inevitable  that  he  or  she  should  look  upon  it  with  a  more  or 
less   courteous  contempt,  and  that  the  chief  members  should 
condole  with  him  or  her  upon  the  inferiority  of  the  new  sur- 
roundings, and    the    absence  of  those    intellectual  and  other 
advantages  which  he  or  she  is  supposed  to  have  tasted  in  London, 
for  example.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  intellectual  advantages 
are  much  more  in  evidence  on  the  lower  than  on  the  higher 
ground.    Lady  Jane,  no  doubt,  had  her  own  particular  box  from 
Mudie's,  and  command  of  all  the  magazines,  &c.,  at  first  hand  ; 
but  then  she  read  very  little,  leaving  the  Mudie  books  chiefly  for 
her  governess,  and  glancing  only  at  some  topic  of  the  day,  some 
great  lady's  prelections  on  Society  and  its  depravity,  or  some  fed 
which  happened  to  be  on  the  surface  for  the  moment,  and  which 
everybody  was  expected  to  be  able  to  discuss.      Whereas  the 
Sliplin  ladies  read  all  the  books,  vieing  with  each  other  who 
should  get  them  first,  and  were  great  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  the  Fortnightly ,  and  all  the  more  weighty  periodicals.     They 
were  members  of  mutual  improvement  societies,  and  of  corre- 
spondence classes,  and  I  don't  know  all  what.    Some  of  them 
studied  logic  and  other  appalling  subjects  through  the  latter 
means,  and  many  of  them  wrote  modest  little  essays  and  chronicles 
of  their  reading  for  the  press*     When  the  University  Extension 
Lectures  were  set  up  quite  a  commotion  was  made  in  the  little 
town.    Mr.  Stanley,  the  rector,  and  Dr.  Burnet  were  both  on  the 
committee,  and  everybody  went  to  hear  the  lectures.    They  were 
one  year  on  the  History  of  the  Merovingians,  and  another  year 
on  Crockery — I  mean  Pottery,  or  rather  Ceramic  Art— and  a 
third  upon  the  Arctic  Circle.    They  were  thus  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  broad  general  intelligence,  people  said,  though  it  was  more 
difficult  to  see  how  they  extended  the  system  of  the  Universities, 
which  seldom  devote  themselves  to  such  varied  studies.    But 
they  were  very  popular,  especially  those  which  were  illustrated 
by  the  limelight. 

All  the  ladies  in  Sliplin  who  had  any  respect  for  themselves 
attended  these  lectures,  and  a  number  read  up  the  subjects 
privately,  and  wrote  essays,  the  best  of  which  were  in  their  turn 
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read  out  at  subsequent  meetings  for  the  edification  of  the  others. 
I  think,  however,  these  essays  were  rarely  appreciated  except  by 
the  families  of  the  writers.  But  it  may  be  easily  perceived  that 
a  great  deal  of  mental  activity  was  going  on  where  all  this 
occurred. 

The  men  of  the  community  took  a  great  deal  less  trouble  in 
the  improvement  of  their  minds — two  or  three  of  them  came  to 
the  lectures,  a  rather  shame-faced  minority  amid  the  ranks  of  the 
ladies,  but  not  one,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  belonged  to  a  mutual 
improvement  society,  or  profited  by  a  correspondence  class,  or 
joined  a  Beading  Union.    Whether  this  was  because  they  were 
originally  better  educated,  or  naturally  had    less  intellectual 
enthusiasm,  I  cannot  tell.    In  other  places  it  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  because  they  had  less  leisure;   but  that  was 
scarcely  to  be  asserted  in  Sliplin,  where  nobody,  or  hardly  any- 
body, had  anything  to  do.    There  was  a  good  club,  and  very 
good  billiard  tables,  which  perhaps  supplied  an  alternative ;  but 
I  would  not  willingly  say  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  gentle- 
men, who  were  really,  in  a  general  way,  quite  as  intelligent  as  the 
ladies,  though  they  did  so  much  less  for  the  improvement  of  their 
minds.    Now,  the  people  whom  Katherine  Tredgold  had  met  at 
Steephill  did  none  of  these  things — the  officers  and  their  society 
as  represented  by  Charlie  Somers  and  Algy  Scott,  and  their 
original  leader,  Mrs.  Seton,  were,  it  is  needless  to  state,  absolutely 
innocent  of  any  such  efforts.    Therefore  Katherine,  as  may  be 
said,  had  gained  rather  than  lost  by  being  so  much  more  drawn 
into  this  intellectually  active   circle  when  dropped  by  that  of 
Lady  Jane. 

The  chief  male  personages  in  this  society  were  certainly  the 
doctor  and  the  clergyman.  Curates  came  and  curates  went,  and 
some  of  them  were  clever  and  some  the  reverse ;  but  Mr.  Stanley 
and  Dr.  Burnet  went  on  for  ever.  They  were  of  course  invariably 
of  all  the  dinner  parties,  but  there  the  level  of  intelligence  was 
not  so  high— the  other  gentlemen  in  the  town  and  the  less  im- 
portant ones  in  the  country  coming  in  as  a  more  important 
element.  But  in  the  evening  parties,  which  were  popular  in 
Sliplin  during  the  winter,  and  the  afternoon-tea  parties  which 
some  people,  who  did  not  care  to  go  out  at  night,  tried  hard  to 
introduce  in  their  place,  they  were  supreme.  It  was  astonishing 
how  the  doctor,  so  hard-worked  a  man,  managed  to  find  scraps  of 
time  for  so  many  of  these  assemblages.  He  was  never  there 
during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.    He  came  very  late  or  he 
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went  away  very  early,  he  put  in  half  an  hour  between  two  rounds, 
or  he  ran  in  for  ten  minuteB  while  he  waited  for  his  dog-cart.  Bat 
the  occasions  were  very  rare  on  which  he  did  not  appear  one  time 
or  another  during  the  course  of  the  entertainment.  Mr.  Stanley, 
of  course,  was  always  on  the  spot.  He  was  a  very  dignified 
clergyman,  though  he  had  not  risen  to  any  position  in  the  Church 
beyond  that  of  Rector  of  Sliplin.  He  preached  well,  he  read  well, 
he  looked  well,  he  had  not  too  much  to  do ;  he  had  brought  up 
his  motherless  family  in  the  most  beautiful  way,  with  never  any 
entanglement  of  governesses  or  anything  that  could  be  found 
fault  with  for  a  moment.  Naturally,  being  the  father  of  a  family, 
the  eldest  of  which  was  twenty-two,  he  was  not  in  his  first  youth ; 
but  very  few  men  of  forty-seven  looked  so  young  or  so  handsome 
and  well  set  up.  He  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  mental 
development  of  the  Sliplin  society,  presiding  at  the  University 
Extension  as  well  as  all  the  other  meetings,  and  declaring 
publicly,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  all  the  other  students, 
that  he  himself  had  '  learned  a  great  deal '  from  the  Merovingians 
lectures  and  the  Ceramic  lectures,  and  those  on  the  Arctic 
regions. 

Mr.  Stanley  had  three  daughters,  and  a  son  who  was  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  a  pretty  old  rectory  with  beautiful  rooms,  and 
everything  very  graceful  and  handsome  about  him.  The  young 
people  were  certainly  a  drawback  to  any  matrimonial  aspirations 
on  his  part ;  but  it  was  surmised  that  he  entertained  them  all 
the  same.  Miss  Mildmay  was  one  of  the  people  who  was  most 
deeply  convinced  on  this  subject.  She  had  an  eye  which  could 
see  through  stone  walls  in  this  particular.  She  knew  when  a 
man  conceived  the  idea  of  asking  a  woman  to  marry  him  before 
he  knew  it  himself.  When  she  decided  that  a  thing  was  to  be 
(always  in  this  line)  it  came  to  pass.  Her  judgment  was  in- 
fallible. She  knew  all  the  signs — how  the  man  was  being  wrought 
up  to  the  point  of  proposing,  and  what  the  woman's  answer  was 
going  to  be — and  she  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  course  of 
the  little  drama.  It  was  only  a  pity  that  she  had  so  little  exercise 
for  her  faculty  in  that  way,  for  there  were  few  marriages  in 
Sliplin.  The  young  men  went  away  and  found  their  wives  in 
other  regions  ;  the  young  women  stayed  at  home,  or  else  went  off 
on  visits  where,  when  they  had  any  destiny  at  all,  they  found 
their  fate.  It  was  therefore  all  the  more  absorbing  in  its  interest 
when  anything  of  the  kind  came  her  way.  Stella's  affair  had 
been  outside  her  orbit,  and  she  had  gained  no  advantage  from 
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it ;  but  the  rector  and  the  doctor  and  Katherine  Tredgold  were 
a  trio  that  kept  her  attention  folly  awake. 

There  was  a  party  in  the  Rectory  about  Christmas,  at  which 
all  Sliplin  was  present.  It  was  a  delightful  house  for  a  party. 
There  was  a  pretty  old  hall  most  comfortably  warmed — which  is  a 
rare  attraction  in  halls — with  a  handsome  oak  staircase  rising  out 
of  it,  and  a  gallery  above  which  ran  along  two  sides.  The  drawing- 
room  was  also  a  beautiful  old  room,  low,  but  large,  with  old  furni- 
ture judiciously  mingled  with  new,  and  a  row  of  recessed  windows 
looking  to  the  south  and  clothed  outside  with  a  great  growth  of 
myrtle,  with  pink  buds  still  visible  at  Christmas  amid  the  frost 
and  snow.  Inside  it  was  bright  with  many  lamps  and  blazing 
fires;  and  there  were  several  rooms  to  sit  in,  according  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  guests — the  hall  where  the  young  people 
gathered  together,  the  drawing-rooms  to  which  favoured  persons 
went  when  they  were  bidden  to  go  up  higher,  and  Mr.  Stanley's 
study,  where  a  group  of  sybarites  were  always  to  be  found,  for  it 
was  the  warmest  and  most  luxurious  of  all.  The  hall  made  the 
greatest  noise,  for  Gerard  was  there  with  various  of  his  own  order, 
home,  like  himself,  for  Christmas,  and  clusters  of  girls,  all  chatter- 
ing at  the  tops  of  their  voices,  and  urging  each  other  to  the 
point  of  proposing  a  dance,  for  which  the  hall  was  so  suitable, 
and  quite  large  enough.  The  drawing-room  was  full  of  an  almost 
equally  potent  volume  of  sound,  for  everybody  was  talking,  though 
the  individual  voices  might  be  lower  in  tone.  But  in  the  study 
it  was  more  or  less  quiet.  The  rector  himself  had  taken  Katherine 
there  to  show  her  some  of  his  books.  '  It  would  be  absurd  to  call 
them  priceless/  he  said,  *  for  any  chance  might  bring  a  set  into 
the  market,  and  then,  of  course,  a  price  would  be  put  upon  them, 
varying  according  to  the  dealer's  knowledge  and  the  demand ; 
but  they  are  rare,  and  for  a  poor  man  like  me  to  have  been  able 
to  get  them  at  all  is — well,  I  think  that,  with  all  modesty,  it  is 
a  feather  in  my  cap ;  I  mean,  to  get  them  at  a  price  within  my 
means.' 

*  It  is  only  people  who  know  that  ever  get  bargains,  I  think/ 
Katherine  said,  in  discharge  of  that  barren  duty  of  admiration 
and  approval  on  subjects  we  do  not  understand,  which  makes  us 
all  responsible  for  many  foolish  speeches.  Mr.  Stanley's  fine 
taste  was  not  quite  pleased  with  the  idea  that  his  last  acquisition 
was  a  bargain,  but  he  let  that  pass. 

.   'Yes;    I   think  that,  without    transgressing   the  limits  of 
modesty,  I  may  allow  that  to  be  the  cage.     It  holds  in  every- 
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thing;  those  who  know  what  a  friend  is  attain  to  the  best 
friends ;  those  who  can  appreciate  a  noble  woman—' 

c  Oh ! '  said  Katherine,  a  little  startled, '  that  is  carrying  the 
principle  perhaps  too  far.  I  was  thinking  of  china,  you  know, 
and  things  of  that  sort — when  you  see  an  insignificant  little  pot 
which  you  would  not  give  sixpence  for,  and  suddenly  a  connoisseur 
comeB  in  who  puts  down  the  sixpenoe  in  a  great  hurry  and  carries 
it  off  rejoicing — and  you  hear  afterwards  that  it  was  priceless, 
too :  though  not,  of  course,'  she  added  apologetically, c  like  your 
books.' 

'Quite  true,  quite  true,'  said  the  rector  blandly;  'but  I 
maintain  my  principle  all  the  same,  and  the  real  prize  sometimes 
stands  unnoticed  while  some  rubbish  is  chosen  instead.  I  hope,1 
he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  '  that  you  have  good  news  from  your 
sister,  Miss  Katherine,  and  at  this  season  of  peace  and  forgive-* 
ne8s  that  your  father  is  thinking  a  little  more  kindly——' 

*  My  &ther  says  very  little  on  the  subject,'  Katherine  said. 
She  knew  what  he  did  say,  which  nobody  else  did,  and  the  recol- 
lection made  her  shiver.  It  was  very  concise,  as  the  reader 
knows. 

'  We  must  wait  and  hope :  he  has  such  excellent— perceptions/ 
said  the  rector,  stumbling  a  little  for  a  word, '  and  so  much — - 
good  sense:  that  I  don't  doubt  everything  will  come  right.' 
Then  he  added,  bending  over  her,  '  Do  you  think  that  I  could  be 
of  any  use  ? '  He  took  her  hand  for  a  moment,  half  fatherly  in 
his  tender  sympathy..  c  Could  I  help  you,  perhaps,  to  induce 
him ' 

'  Oh  no,  no ! '  cried  Katherine,  drawing  her  hand  away ;  her 
alarm,  however,  was  not  for  anything  further  that  the  rector 
might  say  to  herself,  but  in  terror  at  the  mere  idea  of  anyone 
ever  hearing  what  Mr.  Tredgold  said. 

'Ah,  well,'  he  said  with  a  sigh,  'another  time — perhaps 
another  time.'  And  then  by  way  of  changing  the  subject 
Katherine  hurried  off  to  a  little  display  of  drawings  on  the  table. 
Charlotte  Stanley,  the  rector's  eldest  daughter,  had  her  corre- 
spondence class  like  the  other  ladies ;  but  it  was  a  Drawing  Union. 
She  was  devoted  to  art.  She  had  made  little  drawings  since  ever 
she  could  remember,  in  pencil  and  in  slate-pencil,  and  finally  in 
colour.  Giotto  could  not  have  begun  more  spontaneously ;  and 
she  was  apt  to  think  that  had  she  been  taken  up  as  Giotto  was, 
she,  too,  might  have  developed  as  he  did.  But  short  of  that 
the  Drawing  Union  was  her  favourite  occupation.    The  members 
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Sent  little  portfolios  about  from  one  to  another  marked  by  pretty 
fictitious  names.  Charlotte  signed  herself  Fenella,  though  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  why  ;  for  she  was  large  and  fair. 
The  portfolio,  with  all  the  other  ladies'  performances,  was  put  out 
to  delight  the  guests,  and  along  with  that  several  drawings  of  her 
own.  She  came  up  hastily  to  explain  them,  not,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether to  her  father's  satisfaction,  but  he  yielded  his  place  with 
his  usual  gentleness. 

*  We  send  our  drawings  every  month,'  said  the  young  artist, 
c  and  they  are  criticised  first  and  then  sent  round.  Mr.  Strange, 
of  the  Water  Colour  Society,  is  our  critic.  He  is  quite  distin- 
guished ;  here  is  his  little  note  in  the  corner.  "  Good  in  places, 
but  the  sky  is  heavy,  and  there  is  a  want  of  atmospheric  effect  "— ~ 
that  is  Fair  Rosamond's.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  her  other  name,  but 
we  are  not  supposed  to  mention  them ;  and  this  is  one  of  mine — 
see  what  he  says :  "  Great  improvement :  shows  much  desire  to 
learn,  but  too  much  stippling  and  great  hardness  in  parts."  I 
confess  I  am  too  fond  of  stippling,'  Charlotte  said.  '  And  then 
every  month  we  have  a  composition.  "The  Power  of  Music 
was  the  subject  last  time — that  or  "  Sowing  the  Seed."  I  chose 
the  music.  You  will  think,  perhaps,  it  is  very  simple.'  She 
lifted  a  drawing  in  which  a  little  child  in  a  red  frock  and  blue 
pinafore  stood  looking  up  at  a  bird  of  uncertain  race  in  a  cage. 
1  You  see  what  he  says,'  Charlotte  continued — i "  Full  of  good 
intention,  the  colour  perhaps  a  little  crude,  but  there  is  much 
feeling  in  the  sketch."  Now,  feeling  was  precisely  what  I  aimed 
at,'  she  said. 

Katherine  was  no  judge  of  drawing  any  more  than  she  was  of 
literature,  and  though  the  little  picture  did  not  appeal  to  her  (for 
there  were  pictures  at  the  Cliff,  and  she  had  lived  in  the  same 
room  with  several  Hunts  and  one  supreme  scrap  of  Turner — 
bought  a  bargain  on  the  information  that  it  was  a  safe  investment 
many  years  ago — and  therefore  had  an  eye  more  cultivated  than 
she  was  aware  of)  she  was  impressed  by  her  friend's  achievement, 
and  thought  it  was  a  great  thing  to  employ  your  time  in  such 
elevated  ways.  Evelyn,  who  was  only  seventeen  and  very  frolic- 
some, wrote  essays  for  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society.  This 
filled  Katherine,  who  did  nothing  particular,  with  great  respect. 
She  found  a  little  knot  of  them  consulting  and  arguing  what  they 
were  to  say  in  the  next  paper,  and  she  was  speechless  with 
admiration.  Inferior !  Lady  Jane  did  not  think  much  of  the 
Sliplin  people.     She  had  warned  the  girls  in  the  days  of  her 
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ascendency  not  to  '  mix  themselves  up '  with  the  village  folk,  not 
to  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  nobodies.  But 
Lady  Jane  had  never,  Katherine  felt  sure,  written  an  essay  in  her 
life.  She  had  her  name  on  the  Committee  of  the  University 
Extension  centre  at  Sliplin,  but  she  never  attended  a  lecture. 
She  it  was  who  was  inferior,  she  and  her  kind:  if  intellect 
counted  for  anything,  surely,  Katherine  thought,  the  intellect 
was  here. 

And  then  Dr.  Burnet  came  flying  in,  bringing  a  gust  of  firesh 
air  with  him.  Though  he  had  but  a  very  short  time  to  spare,  he 
made  his  way  to  her  through  all  the  people  who  detained  him, 
'I  am  glad  to  see  you  here ;  you  don't  despise  the  village  parties/ 
he  said. 

*  Despise  them ! — but  I  am  not  nearly  good  enough  for  them. 
I  feel  so  small  and  so  ignorant — they  are  all  thinking  of  so  many 
things — essays  and  criticisms  and  I  don't  know  what.  It  is  they 
who  should  despise  me.' 

I  Oh,  I  don't  think  very  much  of  the  essays — nor  would  you  if 
you  saw  them/  Dr.  Burnet. said. 

*  I  tell  you  all/  said  Miss  Mildmay,  %  though  you  are  so  grand 
with  your  theories  and  so  forth,  it  is  the  old-fashioned  girls,  who 
know  nothing  about  such  nonsense,  that  the  gentlemen  like 
best.' 

'The  gentlemen — what  gentlemen?'  said  Katherine,  not  at 
all  comforted  by  this  side  of  the  question,  and,  indeed,  not  very 
clear  what  was  meant. 

i  Oh,  don't  pretend  to  be  a  little  fool/  said  Miss  Mildmay.  She 
was  quite  anxious  to  promote  what  she  considered  to  be  Katherine 's 
two  chances — the  two  strings  she  had  to  her  bow — but  to  put  up 
with  this  show  of  ignorance  was  too  much  for  her.  She  went  off 
angrily  to  where  her  companion  sat,  yawning  a  little  over  an 
entertainment  which  depended  so  entirely  for  its  success  upon 
whether  you  had  someone  nice  to  talk  to  or  not.  i  Kate  Tred- 
gold  worries  me/  she  said.  { She'  pretends  she  knows  nothing, 
when  she  is  just  as  well  up  to  it  as  either  you  or  I.' 

I I  am  up  to  nothing/  said  Mrs.  Shanks ;  '  I  only  know  what 
you  say;  and  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Tredgold  would  give  his  daughter 
and  only  heiress  to  either  of  them — if  Stella  is  cut  off,  poor 
thing ' 

*  Stella  will  not  be  cut  off/  Baid  Miss  Mildmay.  '  Mark  my 
words.  Hell  go  back  to  her  sooner  or  later ;  and  what  a  good 
thing  if  Katherine  had  someone  to  stand  by  her  before  then ! ' 
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1  If  you  saw  two  straws  lying  together  in  the  road  you  would 
think  there  was  something  between  them/  cried  Mrs.  Shanks, 
yawning  more  than  ever.  c  Oh,  Ruth  Mildmay,  fancy  our  being 
brought  out  on  a  cold  night  and  having  to  pay  for  the  Midge  and 
all  that,  and  nothing  more  in  it  than  to  wag  our  heads  at  each 
other  about  Katherine  Tredgold's  marriage,  if  it  ever  comes  off! ' 

'  Let  me  take  you  in  to  supper,'  said  the  rector,  approaching 
with  his  arm  held  out. 

And  then  Mrs.  Shanks  felt  that  there  was  compensation  in  all 
things.  She  was  taken  in  one  of  the  first,  she  said  afterwards ; 
not  the  very  first — she  could  not  expect  that,  with  Mrs.  Barry  of 
Northcote  present,  and  General  Skelton's  wife.  The  army  and 
the  landed  gentry  naturally  went  first.  But  Miss  Mildmay  did 
not  follow  till  long  after — till  the  doctor  found  her  still  standing 
in  a  corner,  with  that  grim  look  of  suppressed  scorn  and  satirical 
spectatorship  with  which  the  proud  neglected  watch  the  vulgar 
stream  pressing  before  them. 

*  Have  you  not  been  in  yet  ? '  the  doctor  said. 

1  No/  said  Miss  Mildmay.  4  You  see,  I  am  not  young  to  go 
with  the  girls,  nor  married  to  go  with  the  ladies  who  are  at  the 
head  of  society.     I  only  stand  and  look  on.' 

'  That  is  just  my  case,'  said  Dr.  Burnet.  c  I  am  not  young  to 
go  with  the  girls,  nor  married  to  disport  myself  with  Mrs.  Barry 
or  such  magnates.  Let  us  be  jolly  together,  for  we  are  both  in 
the  same  box.' 

'  Don't  you  let  that  girl  slip  through  your  fingers,'  said  Miss 
Mildmay  solemnly,  as  she  went '  in '  on  his  arm. 

*  Will  she  ever  come  within  reach  of  my  fingers  ? '  the  doctor 
said,  shaking  his  head. 

'  You  are  not  old,  like  that  Stanley  man ;  you've  got  no  family 
dragging  you  back.  I  should  not  stand  by  if  I  were  you,  and  let 
her  be  seduced  into  this  house  as  the  stepmother!'  said  Miss 
Mildmay  with  energy. 

'  Don't  talk  like  that  in  the  man's  house.  He  is  a  good  man, 
and  we  are  just  going  to  eat  his  sandwiches.' 

'  If  there  are  any  left,'  Miss  Mildmay  said. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Katherine's  new  position  as  the  onlj 
daughter  of  her  father  was  altogether  like  a  new  beginning  of 
life,  though  she  had  been  familiar  with  the  place  and  the  people 
for  years.  Stella  had  been  the  leader  in  everything,  as  has  been 
said.  When  she  went  to  a  party  at  the  Rectory,  she  turned  it 
-into  a  dance  or  a  romp  at  once,  and  kept  the  Drawing  Union  and 
the  Mutual  Improvement  Society  quite  in  the  background.  Even 
the  books  which  for  a  year  or  two  back  the  rector  would  have 
liked  to  show  Katherine  privately,  beguiling  her  into  separate 
talks,  had  been  thrust  aside  necessarily  when  Katherine  was  im- 
periously demanded  for  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley  or  a  round  game. 
Therefore  these  more  studious  and  elevated  occupations  of  the 
little  community  came  upon  her  now  with  the  force  of  a  surprise. 
Her  own  home  was  changed  to  her  also  in  the  most  remarkable 
way.  Stella  was  not  a  creature  whom  anyone  fully  approved  of, 
not  even  her  sister.  She  was  very  indifferent  to  the  comfort  and 
wishes  of  others ;  she  loved  her  own  amusement  by  whatever  way 
it  could  be  best  attained.  She  was  restrained  by  no  scruples 
about  the  proprieties,  or  the  risk — which  was  one  of  Katherine's 
chief  terrors — of  hurting  other  people's  feelings.  She  did  what 
she  liked,  instantaneously,  recklessly,  at  any  risk.  Even  her  father 
himself,  though  he  chuckled  and  applauded  and  took  a  certain  pride 
in  her  cleverness,  though  sometimes  she  cheated  and  defied  him,  did 
not  always  pretend  to  approve  of  Stella;  but  she  carried  her  little 
world  with  her  all  the  same.  There  was  a  current,  a  whirl  of  air 
about  her  rapid  progress.  The  stiller  figures  were  swept  on  with 
her  whether  they  liked  it  or  not ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
generally  did  like  it  when  fairly  afloat  upon  that  quick-flowing, 
rippling,  continuous  stream  of  youth  and  life. 

But  now  that  all  this  movement  and  variety  had  departed 
nothing  could  be  imagined  more  dull  than  Mr.  Tredgold's  house 
on  the  Cliff.  It  was  like  a  boat  cast  ashore — no  more  commotion 
of  the  sea  and  waves,  no  more  risk  of  hurricane  or  tempest,  no 
need  to  shout  against  the  noise  of  a  cyclone,  or  to  steer  in  the 
teeth  of  a  gale.  It  was  all  silent,  all  quiet,  nothing  to  be  done, 
no  tides  to  touch  the  motionless  mass  or  tinkle  against  the  dull 
walls  of  wood.  When  Katherine  received  her  guests  from  the 
City,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  showing  them  over  a  museum  rather 
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thaii  a  house.  c  This  is  the  room  we  used  to  sit  in  when  my 
sister  was  at  home ;  I  do  not  use  it  now.'  How  often  had  she  to 
say  such  words  as  these !  And  when  the  heavy  tax  of  these  visits 
had  been  paid  she  found  herself  again  high  and  dry,  once  more 
stranded,  when  the  last  carriage  had  driven  away. 

Bat  the  rash  of  little  parties  and  festivities  about  Christmas, 
when  all  the  sons  and  brothers  were  at  home,  into  which  she  was 
half  forced  by  the  solicitations  of  her  neighbours,  and  half  by  her 
own  forlorn  longing  to  see  and  speak  to  somebody,  made  a  not 
unwelcome  change.  The  ladies  in  Sliplin,  especially  those  who 
had  sons,  had  always  been  anxious  to  secure  the  two  Miss  Tred- 
golds,  the  two  heiresses,  for  every  entertainment,  and  there  was 
nothing  mercenary  in  the  increased  attention  paid  to  Katherine. 
She  would  have  been  quite  rich  enough  with  half  her  father's 
fortune  to  have  fulfilled  the  utmost  wishes  of  any  aspirant  in  the 
village.  The  doctor  and  the  rector  had  both  thought  of  Katherine 
before  there  was  any  change  in  her  fortunes— at  the  time  when  it 
was  believed  that  Stella  would  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  money, 
as  well  as,  evidently,  of  the  love.  In  that  they  were  quite  unlike 
the  City  suitors,  who  only  found  her  worth  their  while  from  the 
point  of  view  of  old  Tredgold's  entire  and  undivided  fortune. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Sliplin  generally  would  have  been 
overawed  by  the  greatness  of  her  heiresshood  had  it  grasped  this 
idea.  But  nobody  yet  believed  in  the  disinheriting  of  Stella. 
They  believed  that  she  would  be  allowed  to  repent  at  leisure  of 
her  hasty  marriage,  but  never  that  she  would  be  finally  cut  off. 
The  wooing  of  the  rector  and  that  of  the  doctor  had  only  reached 
an  acuter  stage  because  now  Katherine  was  alone.  They  felt 
that  she  was  solitary  and  downcast,  and  wanted  cheering  and  a 
companion  to  indemnify  her  for  what  she  had  lost — and  this 
naturally  increased  the  chances  of  the  fortunate  man  who  should 
succeed. 

Mr.  Stanley  would  (perhaps)  have  been  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
offering  the  position  of  stepmother  to  his  children  to  Mr.  Tred- 
gold's sole  heiress ;  although  he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  thought 
that  in  justice  to  his  family  he  could  have  asked  her  to  share  his 
lot  had  it  not  been  evident  that  she  must  have  her  part  of  her 
father's  fortune.  He  was  a  moderate  man— modest,  as  he  would 
himself  have  said— and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Katherine 
in  Stella's  shadow  would  have  made  a  perfect  wife  for  him.  There- 
fore he  had  been  frightened  rather  than  elated  by  the  change  in 
her  position ;  but  with  the  consciousness  of  his  previous  sentiments, 
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which  were  so  disinterested,  he  had  got  over  that,  and  now 
felt  that  in  her  loneliness  a  proposal  such  as  he  had  to  make 
might  be  even  more  agreeable  than  in  other  circumstances.  The 
doctor  was  in  something  of  the  same  mind.  He  was  not  at  all 
like  Tunny  and  Company.  He  felt  the  increased  fortune  to  be  a 
drawback,  making  more  difference  between  them  than  had  existed 
before :  but  yet  met  this  difficulty  like  a  man,  feeling  that  it 
might  be  got  over.  He  would  probably  have  hesitated  more  if 
she  had  been  cut  off  without  a  shilling  as  Stella  was  supposed, 
but  never  believed,  to  be. 

Neither  of  these  gentlemen  had  any  idea  of  that  formula 
upon  which  Mr.  Tredgold  stood.  The  money  on  the  table, 
thousand  for  thousand,  would  have  been  inconceivable  to  them. 
Indeed,  they  did  not  believe,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of 
Sir  Charles  Somers,  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  old  Tredgold.  He  might  tie  up  his  money,  and  these  good 
men  had  no  objection — they  did  not  want  to  grasp  at  her  money. 
Let  him  tie  it  up !  They  would  neither  of  them  have  opposed 
that.  As  to  further  requirements  on  his  part  they  were  tranquil, 
neither  of  them  being  penniless,  or  in  the  condition,  they  both 
felt,  to  be  considered  fortune-hunters  at  all.  The  curious  thing 
was  that  they  were  each  aware  of  the  other's  sentiments,  without 
hating  each  other,  or  showing  any  great  amount  of  jealousy. 
Perhaps  the  crisis  had  not  come  near  enough  to  excite  this; 
perhaps  it  was  because  they  were  neither  of  them  young,  and 
loved  with  composure  as  they  did  most  things ;  yet  the  doctor 
had  some  seven  years  the  advantage  of  the  rector,  and  was 
emphatically  a  young  man  still,  not  middle-aged  at  all. 

It  was  partly  their  unconscious  influence  that  drew  Katherine 
into  the  way  of  life  which  was  approved  by  all  around  her.  The 
doctor  persuaded  her  to  go  to  the  ambulance  class,  which  she 
attended  weekly,  very  sure  that  she  never  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  apply  a  tourniquet  or  even  a  bandage  had  a  real 
emergency  occurred.  '  Now,  Stella  could  have  done  it,'  she  said 
within  herself.  Stella's  hands  would  not  have  trembled,  nor  her 
heart  failed  her.  It  was  the  rector  who  recommended  her  to 
join  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  offering  to  look  over  her 
essays,  and  to  lend  her  as  many  books  as  she  might  require. 
And  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  both  that  Katherine  appeared 
at  the  University  Extension  Lectures,  and  learned  all  about  the 
Arctic  regions  and  the  successive  expeditions  that  had  perished 
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f i\ere.     ( I  wish  it  had  been  India/  she  said  on  one  occasion ;  *  I 
should  like  to  know  about  India,  now  that  Stella  is  there/ 

*  I  don't  doubt  in  the  least  that  after  Christmas  we  might  get 
a  series  on  India.  It  is  a  great,  a  most  interesting  subject ;  what 
do  you  think,  Burnet  ? ' 

Burnet  entirely  agreed  with  him.  *  Nothing  better,'  he  said  ; 
'  capital  contrast  to  the  ice  and  the  snow.' 

And  naturally  Katherine  was  bound  to  attend  the  new  series 
which  had  been  so  generously  got  up  for  her.  There  were  many 
pictures  and  much  limelight,  and  everybody  was  delighted  with 
the  change. 

c  What  we  want  in  winter  is  a  nice  warm  blazing  sun  to  look  at, 
and  not  something  colder  than  we  have  at  home,'  cried  Mrs.  Shanks. 

And  Katherine  sat  and  looked  at  the  views  and  wondered 
where  Stella  was,  and  then  privately  to  herself  wondered  where 
James  Stanford  was,  and  what  he  could  be  doing,  and  if  he  ever 
thought  now  of  the  old  days.  There  was  not  very  much  to  think 
of,  as  she  reflected  when  she  asked  herself  that  question;  but 
still  she  did  ask  it  under  her  breath. 

*  Remember,  Miss  Katherine,  that  all  my  books  are  at  your 
service,'  said  the  rector,  coming  into  the  drawing-room  where 
Katherine  had  made  herself  comfortable  behind  the  screens ;  'and 
if  you  would  like  me  to  look  at  your  essay,  and  make  perhaps 
a  few  suggestions  before  you  send  it  in ' 

lI  was  not  writing  any  essay.  I  was  only  writing  to — my 
sister/  said  Katherine. 

1  To  be  sure.  It  is  the  India  mail  day,  I  remember.  Excuse 
me  for  coming  to  interrupt  you.  What  a  thing  for  her  to  have 
a  regular  correspondent  like  you !  You  still  think  I  couldn't  be 
of  any  use  to  say  a  word  to  your  father  ?  You  know  that  I  am. 
always  at  your  disposition.     Anything  I  can  do ' 

4  You  are  very  good,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  be  of  any  use.' 
Katherine  shivered  a  little,  as  she  always  did  at  the  dreadful 
thought  of  anyone  hearing  what  her  father  said. 

4 1  am  only  good  to  myself  when  I  tiy  to  be  of  use  to  you/ 
the  rector  said,  and  he  added,  with  a  little  vehemence,  c  I  only 
wish  you  would  understand  how  dearly  I  should  like  to  think  that 
you  would  come  to  me  in  any  emergency,  refer  to  me  at  once, 
whatever  the  matter  might  be ' 

'  Indeed,  Mr.  Stanley,  I  understand,  and  I  do/  she  said,  raising 
her  eyes  to  his  gratefully.  '  You  remember  how  I  appealed  to  you 
that  dreadful  time,  and  how  much — how  much  you  did  for  us  ? ' 
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4  Ah,  you  sent  Burnet  to  me,9  he  said, '  that's  not  eldctly  thd 
same.  Of  course,  I  did  what  I  could ;  but  what  I  should  like 
would  be  that  you  should  come  with  full  confidence  to  tell  me 
anything  that  vexes  you,  or  to  ask  me  to  do  anything  you  want 
done,  like * 

'  I  know,'  she  said.  '  Like  Charlotte  and  Evelyn.  And,  in- 
deed, I  should,  indeed  I  will — trust  me  for  that.' 

The  rector  drew  back,  as  if  she  had  flung  in  his  face  the  vase 
of  clear  water  which  was  waiting  on  the  table  beside  her  for  the 
flowers  she  meant  to  put  in  it.  He  gave  an  impatient  sigh  and 
walked  to  the  window,  with  a  little  movement  of  his  hands  which 
Katherine  did  not  understand. 

'  Oh,  has  it  begun  to  snow  ? '  she  said,  for  the  sky  was  very 
grey,  as  if  full  of  something  that  must  soon  overflow  and  fall,  and 
everybody  had  been  expecting  snow  for  twenty-four  hours  past. 

'  No,  it  has  not  begun  to  snow/  he  said.  '  It  is  pelting  hail-* 
stones— no,  I  don't  mean  that ;  nothing  is  coming  down  as  yet — 
at  least,  out  of  the  sky.  Perhaps  I  had  better  leave  you  to  finish 
your  letter.' 

*  Oh,  there  is  no  hurry  about  it.  There  are  hours  yet  before 
post-time,  and  I  have  nearly  said  all  I  have  to  say.  I  have  been 
telling  her  I  am  studying  India.  It  is  a  big  subject,'  Katherine 
said.  'And  how  kind  you  and  Dr.  Burnet  were,  getting  this 
series  of  lectures  instead  of  another  for  me — though  I  think  every- 
body is  interested,  and  the  pictures  are  beautiful  with  the  lime- 
light.' 

'  I  should  have  thought  of  it  before,'  said  the  rector.  c  As  for 
Burnet,  he  wanted  some  scientific  series  about  evolution  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Medical  men  are  always  mad  after  science, 
or  what  they  believe  to  be  such.  But  as  soon  as  I  saw  how  much 
you  wished  it ' 

'  A  thing  one  has  something  to  do  with  is  always  so  much  the 
more  interesting,'  Katherine  said,  half  apologetically. 

'  I  hope  you  know  that  if  it  were  left  to  me  I  should  choose 
only  those  subjects  that  you  are  interested  in.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  cried  Katherine, '  not  so  much  as  that.  You  are  so 
kind,  you  want  to  please  and  interest  us  all.' 

'  Kindness  is  one  thing ;  but  there  are  other  motives  that  tell 
still  more  strongly.'  The  rector  went  to  and  from  the  window — 
where  Katherine  believed  him  to  be  looking  out  for  the  snow,  which 
was  so  long  of  coming — to  the  table,  where  she  still  trifled  with 
her  pen  in  her  hand,  and  had  not  yet  laid  it  down  to  put  the 
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flowers,  which  lay  in  a  little  basket,  into  water.  The  good  clergy- 
man was  more  agitated  than  he  should  have  thought  possible. 
Should  he  speak  ?  He  was  so  much  wound  up  to  the  effort  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  must  burst  forth  at  any  moment,  in  spite  of  him* 
self;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  afraid  lest  he  might  pre* 
cipitate  matters.  He  watched  her  hands  involuntarily  every  time 
he  approached  her,  and  then  he  said  to  himself  that  when  she 
had  put  down  the  pen  and  begun  to  arrange  the  flowers,  he  would 
make  the  plunge,  but  not  till  then.    That  should  be  his  sign. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  this  happened.  Katherine  held  her 
pen  as  if  it  had  been  a  shield,  though  she  was  not  at  all  aware  of 
the  importance  thus  assigned  to  it.  She  had  a  certain  sense  of 
protection  in  its  use.  She  thought  that  if  she  kept  up  the  fiction 
of  continuing  her  letter  Mr.  Stanley  would  go  away ;  and  somehow 
she  did  not  care  for  him  so  much  as  usual  to-day.  She  had 
always  had  every  confidence  in  him,  and  would  have  gone  to  him 
at  any  time,  trusting  to  his  sympathy  and  kindness ;  but  to  be 
appealed  to,  to  do  this,  as  if  it  were  some  new  thing,  confused  her 
mind.  Why,  of  course  she  had  faith  in  him !  but  she  did  not  like 
the  look  with  which  he  made  that  appeal.  Why  should  he  look 
at  her  like  that  ?  He  had  known  her  almost  all  her  life,  and 
taught  her  her  Catechism  and  her  duty,  which,  though  they  may 
be  endearing  things,  are  not  endearing  in  that  way.  If  Katherine 
had  been  asked  in  what  way,  she  would  probably  have  been  unable 
to  answer ;  but  yet  in  her  heart  she  wished  very  much  that  Mr. 
Stanley  would  go  away. 

At  last,  when  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  was  hopeless — that  he 
would  not  take  the  hint  broadly  furnished  by  her  unfinished 
letter — she  did  put  down  the  pen,  and,  pushing  her  writing-book 
away,  drew  towards  her  the  little  basket  of  flowers  from  the  con- 
servatory, which  the  gardener  brought  her  every  day.  They  were 
very  waxen  and  winterly,  as  flowers  still  are  in  January,  and  she 
took  them  up  one  by  one,  arranging  them  so  as  to  make  the  most 
of  such  colour  as  there  was.  The  rector  had  turned  at  the  end  of 
his  little  promenade  when  she  did  so,  and  came  back  rapidly  when 
he  heard  the  little  movement.  She  was  aware  of  the  quickened 
step,  and  said,  smiling,  '  Well,  has  the  snow  begun  at  last  ? ' 

'  There  is  no  question  of  snow/  he  said  hurriedly,  and  Kathe- 
rine heard  with  astonishment  the  panting  of  his  breath,  and 
looked  up  — to  see  a  very  flushed  and  anxious  countenance 
directed  towards  her.  Mr.  Stanley  was  a  handsome  man  of  his 
years,  but  his  was  a  style  which  demanded  calm  and  composure 
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and  the  tranquillity  of  an  even  mind  to  do  it  justice.  He  was 
excited  now,  which  was  very  unbecoming ;  his  cheeks  were 
flushed,  his  lips  parted  with  hasty  breathing.  'Katherine/  he 
said,  '  it  is  something  much  more  important  than — any  change 
outside.'  He  waved  his  hand  almost  contemptuously  at  the  win- 
dow, as  if  the  snow  was  a  slight  affair,  not  worth  mentioning. 
'  I  am  afraid,1  he  said,  standing  with  his  hand  on  the  table  look- 
ing down  upon  her,  yet  rather  avoiding  her  steady,  half-wondering 
look,  'that  you  are  too  little  self-conscious  to  have  obcerved 
lately — any  change  in  me.' 

'  I  don't  know/  she  said  faltering,  looking  up  at  him ;  '  is 
there  anything  the  matter,  really  ?  I  have  thought  once  or  twice 
— that  you  looked  a  little  disturbed.' 

It  flashed  into  her  mind  that  there  might  be  something 
wrong  in  the  family,  that  Gerard  might  have  been  extravagant, 
that  help  might  be  wanted  from  her  rich  father.  Oh,  poor  Mr. 
Stanley !  if  his  handsome,  stately  calm  should  be  disturbed  by 
such  a  trouble  as  that  ?  Katherine's  look  grew  very  kind,  very 
sympathising  as  she  looked  up  into  his  face. 

'  I  have  often,  I  am  sure,  looked  disturbed.  Katherine,  it  is 
not  a  small  matter  when  a  man  like  me  finds  his  position  changed 
in  respect  to — one  like  yourself — by  an  overmastering  sentiment 
which  has  taken  possession- of  him  he  knows  not  how,  and  which 
he  is  quite  unable  to  restrain.' 

'Rector!'  cried  Katherine  astonished,  looking  up  at  him 
with  even  more  feeling  than  before.  c  Mr.  Stanley  !  have  I  done 
anything?' 

'  That  shows/  he  cried,  with  something  like  a  stamp  of  his 
foot  and  an  impatient  movement  of  his  hand,  '  how  much  I  have 
to  contend  with.  You  think  of  me  as  nothing  but  your  clergy- 
man— a — a  sort  of  pedagogue :  and  your  thought  is  that  he  is 
displeased — that  there  is  something  he  is  going  to  find  fault 
with ' 

c  No/  she  said.     '  You  are  too  kind  to  find  fault ;  but I 

am  sure  I  never  neglect  anything  you  say  to  me.  Tell  me  what 
it  is — and  I — I  will  not  take  offence.  I  will  do  my  very 
best ' 

c  Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  make  you  understand !     You  put  me 

on  a  pedestal — whereas  it  is  you  who Katherine!  do  you 

know  that  you  are  not  a  little  girl  any  longer,  but  a  woman,  and 
a — most  attractive  one?  I  have  struggled  against  it,  knowing 
that  was  not  the  light  in  which  I  can  have  appeared  to  you,  but 
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it's  too  strong  for  me.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  of  a  feeling  which 
has  existed  for  years  on  my  part — and  to  ask  you — if  there  is 

any  possibility,  any  hope :  to  ask  you — to  marry  me '    The 

poor  rector !  his  voice  almost  died  away  in  his  throat,  lie  put 
one  knee  to  the  ground — not,  I  need  not  say,  with  any  prayerful 
intention,  but  only  to  put  himself  on  the  same  level  with  her, 
with  his  hands  on  the  edge  of  her  table,  and  gazed  into  her  face. 

<  To What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Stanley  ? '  she  asked,  with 

horror  in  her  eyes. 

'  Don't  be  hasty,  for  the  love  of  heaven  !     Don't  condemn  me 

unheard.    I  know  all  the  disparities,  all  the But,  Katherine, 

my  love  for  you  is  more  than  all  that.  I  have  been  trying  to  keep 
it  down  for  years.  I  said,  to  marry  me — to  marry  me,  my  dear 
and  only ' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  on  your  knees  to  me,  a  girl  whom 
you  have  catechised  ? '  cried  Katherine  severely,  holding  her  head 
High. 

The  rector  stumbled  up  in  great  confusion  to  his  feet.     c  No, 

I  did  not  mean  that.    I  was  not  kneeling  to  you.    I  was  only 

Oh,  Katherine,  how  small  a  detail  is  this !  God  knows  I  do  not 
want  to  make  myself  absurd  in  your  eyes.  I  am  much  older  than 
you  are.    I  am — but  your  true  lover  notwithstanding — for  years ; 

and  your  most  fond  and  faithful Katherine !  if  you  will  be 

my  wife ' 

'  And  the  mother  of  Charlotte  and  Gerard ! '  said  Katherine, 
looking  at  him  with  shining  eyes.  '  Charlotte  is  a  year  younger 
than  I  am.  She  comes  between  Stella  and  me ;  and  Gerard  thinks 
he  is  in  love  with  me  too.  Is  it  that  you  come  and  offer  to  a 
girl,  Mr.  Stanley?  Oh,  I  know.  Girls  who  are  governesses  and 
poor  have  it  offered  to  them  and  are  grateful.  But  I  am  as  well 
off  as  you  are.  And  do  you  think  it  likely  that  I  would  want  to 
change  my  age  and  be  my  own  mother  for  the  sake  of— what  ? 
Being  married  ?  I  don't  want  to  be  married.  Oh,  Mr.  Stanley, 
it  is  wicked  of  you  to  confuse  everything — to  change  all  our  ways 

of  looking  at  each  other — to '     Katherine  almost  broke  down 

into  a  torrent  of  angry  tears,  but  controlled  herself  for  wrath's 
sake. 

The  rector  stood  before  her  with  his  head  down,  as  sorely 
humiliated  a  man  as  ever  clergyman  was.  '  If  you  take  it  in  that 
light,  what  can  I  say  ?  I  had  hoped  you  would  not  take  it  in  that 
light.  I  am  not  an  old  man.  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to — 
apologise  for  myself,'  he  said,  with  a  gleam  of  natural  self-assertion. 
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He,  admired  of  ladies  for  miles  round — to  the  four  seas,  so  to 
speak — on  every  hand.  He  could  have  told  her  things !  But  the 
man  was  digne ;  he  was  no  traitor  nor  ungrateful  for  kindness  shown 
him.  '  If  you  think,  Katherine,  that  the  accident  of  my  family 
and  of  a  very  early  first  marriage  is  so  decisive,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  But  many  men  only  begin  life  at  my 
age ;  and  I  think  it  is  ungenerous  to  throw  my  children  in  my 
teeth  :  when  I  was  speaking  to  you — of  things  so  different        ' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Stanley/  cried  Katherine,  subdued,  l  I  am  very,  very. 
sorry.  I  did  not  mean  to  throw — anything  in  your  teeth.  But 
how  could  anyone  forget  Charlotte  and  Gerard  and  Evelyn  and  the 
rest?  Do  you  call  them  an  accident — all  the  family  ?  *  {Catherine's 
voice  rose  till  it  was  almost  shrill  in  the  thought  of  this  injury  to 
her  friends.  'But  I  only  think  of  you  as  their  father  and  my. 
clergyman — and  always  very,  very  kind,1  she  said. 

The  flowers  had  never  yet  got  put  into  the  water.  She  had 
thrown  them  down  again  into  the  basket.  The  empty  vase  stood 
reproachfully  full  and  useless,  reflecting  in  its  side  a  tiny  sparkle 
of  the  firelight;  and  the  girl  sitting  over  them,  and  the  man 
standing  by  her,  had  both  of  them  downcast  heads,  and  did  not 
dare  to  look  at  each  other.  This  attitude  continued  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  moved  again  towards  the  window.  '  It  has  begun  at 
last,'  he  said  in  a  strange  changed  tone.     '  It  is  snowing  fast.' 

And  the  rector  walked  home  in  a  blinding  downfall,  and  was 
a  white  man,  snow  covered,  when  he  arrived  at  home,  where  his 
children  ran  out  to  meet  him,  exclaiming  at  his  beard  which  had 
grown  white,  and  his  hair,  which,  when  his  hat  was  taken  off, 
exhibited  a  round  of  natural  colour  fringed  off  with  ends  of  snow. 
The  family  surrounded  him  with  chatterings  and  caresses,  pulling 
off  his  coat,  unwinding  his  scarf,  shaking  off  the  snow,  leading 
him  into  the  warm  room  by  the  warm  fire,  running  off  for  warm 
shoes  and  everything  he  could  want.  An  accident !  The  accident 
of  a  family !  He  submitted  with  a  great  effort  over  himself,  but 
in  his  heart  he  would  have  liked  to  push  them  off,  the  whole  band 
of  them,  into  the  snow. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Among  the  Kelpers, 


IN  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April,  when  the  isles  riee 
brown  from  a  steel-grey,  wind-ruffled  sea,  their  bare  unlove- 
liness  is  veiled  by  pale  blue  smoke-drifts  which  cast  over  the  low 
sloping  shores  a  certain  charm  of  remoteness  and  of  mystery.  Later 
in  the  year,  when  the  summer  seas  are  only  less  blue  than  the 
skies  above  them,  and  every  island  shines  like  an  emerald,  white 
jets  and  spirals  as  from  many  altars  rise  round  all  the  shores. 
For  spring  and  summer  are  the  kelper's  seasons,  and  long  dry 
days,  which  scorch  and  wither  the  young  crops,  are  welcome  to  the 
crofter,  who  has  secured  a  good  stack  of '  tangles '  in  winter,  and  a  big 
share  in  a  '  brook  of  ware '  now  that '  burning  weather '  has  come. 

Until  recently  no  kelp  was  burned  after  Lammas,  i.e.  August  2, 
but  of  late  years,  when  the  season  has  been  dry,  the  fires  have 
burned  even  so  late  as  October. 

The  kelper's  year  may  be  reckoned  from  mid-November. 
Then  he  is  paid  for  his  work  in  the  year  that  is  ended.  Then  the 
gales  sweep  up  from  north  or  west,  tearing  from  its  deep  sea-bed 
the  red-ware,  of  which  the  long,  supple  stems  are  known  to  the 
islesmen  as  '  tangles.9  Should  the  wind  freshen  to  a  gale  during 
the  night,  the  diligent  kelper  is  up  and  out  before  the  first  glimmer 
of  dawn.  Buffeted  by  the  wind  and  lashed  by  the  stinging  spray, 
he  peers  through  the  darkness,  watching  for  those  shadows  against 
the  white  surf  of  the  breaking  waves  which  he  knows  to  be  rolling 
masses  of  sea- weed  and  wrack.  He  is  armed  with  a  '  pick/  an 
implement  resembling  a  very  strong  hay-fork,  but  with  the  prongs 
set,  like  those  of  a  rake,  at  right  angles  to  the  handle.  With  this 
pick,  struggling  often  mid-thigh  deep  in  the  rushing  waters,  he 
grapples  the  tumbling  sea-weed  and  drags  it  up  the  beach,  out  of 
reach  of  the  waves.  For  the  wind  may  change,  and  the  '  brook ' 
— as  he  calls  a  drift  of  weed — if  not  secured  at  once,  may  be 
carried  out  to  sea  again,  or,  even  worse,  to  some  other  strand  where 
it  will  be  lost  to  him.     Of  course  the  wind  and  waves  often  do  this 
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work  alone  and  pile  the  tangles  in  huge  glittering  rolls  along  the 
beaches. 

When  the  i  brook '  is  fairly  on  the  strand,  the  work  of  the 
kelper  is  only  begun.  He  has  to  carry  the  tangles  from  the 
beach  to  the  sea-banks  above,  in  carts  where  that  is  possible, 
and  where  no  carts  can  pass,  then  laboriously  on  hand-barrows. 
I  know  of  one  strand  on  which  the  great  gale  of  November  1893 
landed  a  c  brook '  of  tangles  which  kept  the  kelpers  busy  for  three 
months.  Once  on  the  banks,  the  tangles  are  stacked  in  great 
heaps  on  'steiths'  or  foundations  built  of  sea-rounded  stones 
arranged  in  such  fashion  as  to  give  free  ingress  to  the  air.  There 
they  lie  till  spring,  when  by  the  action  of  wind  and  sui^  they  have 
become  hard,  dry,  and  wrinkled — brands  ready  for  the  burning. 

Only  the  tangles  can  be  dried  in  winter,  but  the  softer  parts, 
the  foliage  one  may  call  it,  of  the  red-ware  is  not  lost,  but  goes  to 
manure  the  fields,  and  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  obtained 
for  that  purpose  none  is  made  into  kelp. 

Each  proprietor  in  the  islands  has  right,  generally  under  a 
Charter  from  the  Crown,  to  the  weed  cast  up  on  his  shores.  Each 
ware-strand,  or  beach  where  drift-weed  comes  to  land,  is  set  apart 
for  a  certain  number  of  tenants  on  the  estate  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  each  '  brook  of  ware '  as  it  comes  ashore  is  divided  among  these 
tenants,  usually  in  proportion  to  their  rents.  The  general  custom  is, 
that  it  is  decided  by  lot  from  which  portion  of  the  '  brook '  each  man 
shall  draw  his  share.  The  middle  is  generally  considered  the  best 
part,  as  there  the  weed  is  in  greatest  bulk,  and  less  rolled  and  beaten 
by  the  sea  than  the  ends,  but  it  may  happen  that  one  end  is  near  the 
only  part  of  the  beach  where  the  ware  can  be  carried  up,  and  then 
the  man  who  draws  his  lot  there  is  saved  much  labour. 

The  sharing  of  the  ware  is  a  fertile  seed  of  dispute  and  inex- 
haustible source  of  quarrel.  The  i  kelp  grieve/  or  overseer  who 
acts  for  the  proprietor,  generally  settles  all  disputes,  and  each 
kelper,  with  the  aid  of  his  family,  carries  up  his  share  of  the  i  brook/ 
and  spreads  it  on  the  drying  greens.  These  are  most  frequently 
links  that  know  not  cleek  or  driver,  and  upon  them  in  the  early 
morning  the  ware  is  spread,  as  thinly  as  may  be,  to  be  dried  on 
the  short  crisp  grass  by  sun  and  wind. 

To  the  man  whose  daily  life  is  built  about  with  stone  and  lime, 
the  summer  work  of  the  kelpers  shines  tempting  as  the  waters  to 
Tantalus.  He  thinks  not  of  that  kelper,  in  winter,  plunging  and 
struggling  with  the  slippery  tangles  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  surf, 
but  dreams  only  of  quiet  summer  days  and  the  grey  glimmer  of 
sunlit  waters  seen  through  a  white  veil  of  drifting  smoke. 
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The  links  roll  down  in  long  green  billows  from  the  ruins  of  an 
old  feudal  castle  where  the  brown  rabbit  is  door-ward,  and  in  whose 
towers  the  starling  nests  unscared,  roll  down  to  a  little  bay, 
where  the  long  waves  of  the  Atlantic  come  up  unceasingly,  curving 
in  great  green  arches,  before  they  break  in  thunder  of  white  foam 
on  the  brown  rocks  and  yellow  sand.  Where  the  grass  is  thin  and 
scant  the  sand  shines  through,  and  this  makes  a  bad  drying-green, 
as  kelp  is  of  less  value  when  mixed  with  Band.  But  here  is  a  short, 
close  turf,  nibbled  upon  by  rabbits,  a  racing-ground  for  lambs,  where 
the  thrift  or  sea-pink  meets  the  meadow  clover,  and  thyme  and 
crowfoot  break  in  ripples  of  purple  and  gold  to  sweeten  all  the 
summer  air.  Than  this  a  better  drying  green  cannot  be  found. 
On  one  side  of  the  bay  a  long  stretch  of  flat  rocks  runs  down  from 
the  grass  to  the  sea,  and  they,  too,  are  utilised,  when  tides  allow, 
to  dry  the  sea-weed.  Here,  in  May  and  June,  the  whole  air  tingles 
with  the  song  of  larks  innumerable.  Long  before  sunrise,  before 
the  last  stars  have  faded  in  the  west,  they  are  up,  weaving  a  ma« 
gical  garment  of  song  over  all  the  green  land.  All  day  and  far  into 
the  dim  twilight  that  is  our  northern  night,  they  sing  without 
ceasing.  Larks  are  everywhere ;  in  that  tuft  of  grass  at  our  feet 
is  a  nest  with  four  of  the  dusky-brown  eggs  which  hold  next  year's 
music.  There,  in  the  ditch  by  the  roadside,  is  another  nest  from 
which  the  featherless  young  raise  feeble  necks  to  gape  for  food, 
showing  their  yellow  tongues,  with  the  three  black  spots,  which 
children  here  are  told  will  appear  on  the  tongue  of  that  child 
who  takes  the  laverock's  nest.  Again,  a  fledgling,  speckled  like  a 
toad,  rises  suddenly  from  the  clover  and  flies  a  few  yards,  while  its 
anxious  parents  circle  close  overhead  with  little  tremulous  bursts 
of  song,  or  flutter  with  trailing  wing  along  the  grass. 

That  pretence  of  a  broken  wing,  which  now  seems  to  be  an 
instinct  with  so  many  mother-birds,  must  surely,  at  first,  have  been 
arrived  at  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  There  must  have  been  long 
since  a  broken  wing,  and  a  boy  or  a  dog,  or  Nagaina  the  snake, 
to  chase  the  fluttering  sufferer,  and  some  wise  observer  among  the 
mother-birds  of  that  forgotten  day,  to  see  and  make  a  note  of  the 
chase,  and  with  the  heart-leap  of  a  happy  inspiration  to  find  in  it  a 
new  method  of  protecting  her  eggs  and  tender  young,  and  to  hand 
down  the  lesson  she  learned  to  our  blithesome  bird  of  the  wilderness 
and  to  the  wife  of  Darzee,  the  tailor-bird,  in  her  Indian  garden. 

But  this  summer  world,  so  thrilled  with  lark-music,  is  not 
held  by  the  lark  alone  in  fee.  From  every  dry  stone  wall  young 
starlings  are  calling,  *  Chirr!  chirr!  chirr!9  and  the  old  birds 
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hurry  to  and  fro  between  their  nests  and  the  brown  fields,  soon  to 
wave  with  oats  and  bere,  where  they  gather  the  insects  and  grab 
their  younglings'  love.  Their  bronzed  feathers  gleam  in  the  sun- 
shine as  they  pass,  and  at  their  harsh  note  of  warning  as  they 
see  strangers  near  their  homes,  the  tumult  of  the  young  birds 
among  the  stones  is  instantly  hushed.  The  farmer  owes  these 
cheerful  and  busy  birds  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude,  as  the  number 
of  his  insect  enemies  which  they  destroy  is  incalculable. 

On  the  smooth  turf  the  dried  ware  is  piled  in  conical  heaps, 
like  giant  molehills,  to  preserve  it  from  the  heavy  night  dews  and 
from  possible  rain,  and  among  the  brown  hillocks  the  wheat-ear 
bobs  up  and  down,  flirting  his  tail  and  repeating  his  cheerful 
'  tchk !  tchk !  chek-o !  chek-o ! '  At  times  the  rapture  of  summer 
and  of  his  love  inspires  him  with  a  vain  desire  of  song.  Up  he 
goes,  as  if  he  were  in  very  deed  the  skylark  he  takes  as  his  model, 
uttering  harsh  and  unmelodious  notes — a  feeble  travesty  of  the 
golden  rain  of  song  that  falls  from  the  blue  above  him.  But  his 
flight  extends  upwards  only  a  yard  or  two,  and  he  sinks  down  again, 
chuckling  to  himself,  as  pleased  with  his  song  as  any  minor  poet. 

As  the  day  wears  down  to  afternoon  the  corncrakes  begin  to 
call  from  the  young  grass,  and  all  night  long  they  answer  each 
other  from  field  to  field.  Speak  of  them  to  the  kelpers  and 
everywhere  one  hears  the  same  story  of  their  hibernation  in  old 
walls.  That  landrails  migrate  has  been  proved  beyond  question, 
but  equally  beyond  question  does  it  seem  that  some  few  deep  out 
the  winter  here.  Any  kelper  will  tell  how  he,  or  if  not  he  him- 
self then  some  one  of  his  neighbours,  once  in  winter  found  a  corn- 
crake in  some  old  dyke,  to  all  appearance  dead.  He  carried  it 
home  and,  laying  it  before  his  fire,  watched — more  happily  than 
Secundra  Dass — the  deathlike  trance  slowly  melt  into  life  and 
motion.  As  to  the  winter  sleep  I  can  only  speak  at  second-hand, 
but  I  have  seen  the  birds  in  summer  run  like  rats  into  the  dry- 
stone  dykes  with  which  our  crofters  so  love  to  encumber  and 
adorn  their  land.  That  these  dykes  can  be  meant  only  for  orna- 
ment is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  in  this  land  where 
ponies,  cows,  sheep,  aye,  and  the  very  geese,  are  ofttimes  tethered 
by  the  leg.  As  a  crofter  recently  remarked  before  that  Crofters' 
Commission  which  has  done  so  much  to  destroy  the  old  friendly 
relations  between  laird  and  tenant  in  the  North : 

c  Wad  me  dykes  keep  in  a  coo  ?  Aye,  if  she  didna'  want  to  jump.' 

Yet  if  the  dykes  serve  no  other  purpose  they  provide  nesting- ' 
places  for  the  starling  and  the  wheat-ear,  for  the  rock-pipit  and 
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the  sparrow,  which  save  the  crops  of  the  crofter  from  destruction 
by  grab  and  fly.  Mice  also  shelter  in  them,  and  rats,  in  those 
islands  where  rats  are  found.  In  the  happy  isle  of  which  I  write 
no  rat  can  live.  They  come  ashore  time  and  again  from  vessels 
touching  at  the  little  pier  near  the  village,  but  where  they  go,  or 
what  fate  awaits  them  none  can  tell.  Only  this,  that  they  are  seen 
no  more  on  the  green  lap  of  the  world. 

But  we  have  left  the  ware  too  long  in  the  sun.  Should  rain 
come,  the  kelper  sees  much  of  his  profit  melt  away,  for  the  salt 
that  crystallises  on  the  dried  weed  wastes,  and  what  is  left  makes 
inferior  kelp.  All  along  the  edges  of  the  drying  greens  are  the 
burning  pits  or  kilns,  hollows  for  all  the  world  like  huge  plover's 
nests  in  shape  lined  with  flat  blue  stones  from  the  beach.  They 
are  about  two  feet  deep  and  some  five  feet  in  diameter. 

When  the  ware  is  ready  to  be  burned  a  smouldering  peat,  or  a 
handful  of  lighted  straw,  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Over 
this  dry  ware  is  piled,  slowly  at  first,  till  the  fire  catches,  and  ever 
more  rapidly  as  the  red  core  of  smouldering  flame  waxes.  Some- 
times '  ware '  and  '  tangles '  are  burned  together,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  kelper  burns  each  separately.  The  tangles  make  the 
stronger  and  better  kelp.  The  pit  is  filled  and  the  ware  or  tangles 
are  piled  on  till  the  mass  rises  two  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of 
the  earth.  Then  for  six  or  eight  hours  it  must  be  carefully 
watched  and  tended,  ever  new  fuel  piled  on  to  prevent  a  burst  of 
flame.  When  tangles  are  being  burnt  alone,  the  kelper  finishes 
off  his  pit  with  dried  ware,  as  otherwise  the  tougher  knots  and 
lumps  of  the  latest  burned  tangles  would  not  be  thoroughly  con- 
sumed. Each  pit  holds  about  half  a  ton,  and  takes  the  best  part 
of  a  summer  day  to  burn,  the  actual  time  depending  on  the  state 
of  the  wind  and  the  condition  of  the  weed.  When  at  last  it 
smoulders  low  it  is  '  raked '  before  being  left  to  cool.  One  man 
takes  a  spade  with  a  very  small  blade  and  a  handle  fully  seven  feet 
long,  the  lower  half  being  of  iron ;  two  other  workers,  as  often 
women  as  men,  have  c  rakes/  implements  not  unlike  a  rough 
caricature  of  a  golfer's  c  iron,'  but  with  handles  as  long  as  that  of 
the  spade.  With  these  '  rakes '  the  kelp  is  mixed  and  smoothed 
while  the  spadesman  turns  it  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
Hard  work  it  is  and  hot,  great  jets  of  flame  shooting  out  under  the 
spade  from  what  looks  like  grey  crumbling  earth  mingled  with 
black  ashes  and  white  quartz;  for  the  kelp  assumes  so  many 
colours  and  forms  that  to  describe  it  accurately  were  impossible.  As 
the  kelper  turns  and  tosses  the  glowing  mass  on  a  warm  June 
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evening,  he  knows  he  has  come  near  the  end  of  that  labour  which 
began  in  the  grey  winter  dawn,  when  the  rolls  of  red-weed  lashed 
about  him  amid  the  roaring  back* wash  of  the  waves. 

When  the  kelp  has  been  sufficiently  mixed  the  pit  is  levelled 
and  smoothed  over,  all  the  outlying  ashes  are  swept  in  with  a 
handful  of  dry  ware,  and  it  is  left  to  cool  and  harden.  Then  as 
the  kelpers  turn  homewards,  the  white  sea-fog  creeps  up  by  the 
rocks  where  all  day  long  the  kelp  smoke  drifted. 

Such  is  the  work  of  the  kelper,  and  such  the  places  of  his 
toil.  An  easy  and  a  pleasant  life  it  is  compared  to  that  of  the 
men  who  labour  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  in  the  great  manu- 
factories of  smoke-darkened  cities.  He  has  the  green  turf  under 
his  foot  and  the  clear  sky  over  him,  the  sea  makes  music  for  him 
unceasingly,  and  the  salt  winds  bring  him  health  and  strength. 
The  furred  and  feathered  folks  share  his  land  with  him  and  gather 
their  harvest  on  the  same  shores.  As  he  goes  to  his  work  in  the 
morning  through  the  silver  mists  of  dawn,  a  flock  of  blue  rock- 
doves  with  great  clatter  of  wings  flash  off  through  the  clear  air. 
The  redshank  pipes  shrilly  at  him  from  the  copestone  of  the 
nearest  wall,  and  over  the  ploughed  fields  where  their  precious 
eggs  are  lying,  the  pewits  wheel  and  scream.  c  Pe-wit-weet,  pee- 
weet  1 '  their  note  has  in  it  for  the  islesfolk,  to  whom  the  cuckoo  is 
but  a  name,  the  very  voice  of  spring  and  hope  and  love.  The 
ringed  plover  stands  motionless  on  his  three-toed  yellow  feet, 
calling  with  his  sweet  low  note,  and  invisible  save  to  the  keenest 
eye  until  he  makes  a  little  run  and  betrays  himself.  Linnets 
swing  and  sing  on  the  swaying  thistles  and  among  the  heather. 
On  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  a  little  fleet  of  eider  ducks  is 
afloat,  and  their  curious  hoarse,  barking  chuckle  rolls  up  over  the 
waters.  Perhaps  a  seal  raises  his  round  head,  shining  like  a 
bottle,  and  gazes  with  mild  eyes  at  the  men  upon  the  beaches, 
while  overhead  gulls  and  terns  swing  past,  cleaving  the  strong  air 
with  careless  wing.  Far  out  to  sea  the  white  gannets  hawk  to  and 
fro.  Suddenly  one  poises  in  mid-air  for  a  moment,  then  drops 
like  a  stone  into  the  water,  a  fountain  of  white  spray  flashing  up 
in  the  sunlight  as  he  disappears.  Your  kelper  will  tell  you  how 
in  his  younger  days  he  caught  the  solan  geese  by  means  of  a 
herring  fastened  to  a  board  and  sunk  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  bird  sees  the  fish,  poises,  and  swoops 
down  only  to  drive  his  mighty  bill  through  the  board  and  break 
his  neck.  Nearer  shore  than  the  gannets  the  kittiwakes  are  fish* 
ing,  when  suddenly  there  glides  among  them  a  dusky  skua,  who 
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forces  the  luckiest  fisher  to  drop  his  spoil,  which  the  ravager  catches 
in  mid-air  and  bears  off.  A  true  pirate  of  the  air  is  the  skua,  and 
reminds  me  always  of  those  long,  low,  dark  feluccas  so  dreadful 
and  so  dear  to  the  sailor  on  the  high  seas  of  romance.  Far  up 
in  the  blue  ether  a  peregrine  falcon  sweeps  round,  circling  wide  on 
motionless,  outspread  wings,  or  a  raven  goes  croaking  from  the  cliffs 
to  seek  a  prey,  as  he  may  have  done  for  years  unnumbered.  If  the 
tradition  of  his  longevity  may  be  believed,  that  dark  corbie  who 
flies  croaking  over  the  kelpers  toiling  in  the  morning  sunlight  and 
sees  the  white  smoke  rise  from  their  harmless  kilns,  what  fires 
may  he  not  have  seen  upon  these  beaches,  and  what  strange 
smoke  of  sacrifice  go  up  from  forgotten  altars  to  the  unchanging 
heavens?  Give  him  even  a  shorter  lease  of  life  than  that 
which  tradition  assigns  him,  and  still  he  may  remember  the 
blazing  beacons  leap  up  to  carry  from  isle  to  isle  a  warning 
of  the  coming  of  Norse  invaders.  Allow  him  only  two  short 
centuries,  and  yet  he  must  have  watched  the  smoke  of  many  a 
burning  homestead  in  the  days  when  the  followers  of  the  c  Wee, 
wee  German  Lairdie '  avenged  their  private  wrongs  in  the  name 
of  their  king.  The  older  men  among  the  kelpers  still  tell  tales 
of  the  Jacobite  lairds  who  lay  hid  like  conies  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  till  these  calamities  were  overpast. 

The  old  stories,  the  folk-tales  of  the  isles,  linger  fragmentary 
among  the  helping  people.  One  may  hear  from  them  how  all  the 
fairies  were  seen  to  leave  some  island  riding  on  tangles,  and  how  they 
all  went  down  in  the  windy  Firth,  never  to  be  seen  again  of  mortals. 
Here  is  a  man,  bowed  and  crippled  by  rheumatism,  who  will  tell  how 
he  was  shot  in  the  back  by  a  c  hill-ane '  when  ploughing.  He  saw 
not  his  assailant,  but  only  the  shadow  of  him  on  the  earth. 
Another  old  man  remembers  having  his  side  hurt  as  a  boy  and 
going  to  a  l  wise  woman '  to  be  cured.  She  told  him  he  had  been 
1  forespoken,'  i.e.  bewitched,  by  a  woman  then  dead,  and  made 
him  drink  water  mixed  with  earth  from  the  i  fore-speaker's '  grave. 
She  then  put  a  hoop  covered  with  a  sheep's  skin  on  his  head,  a 
basin  of  water  on  that,  and  poured  melted  lead  through  the  head 
of  a  key  into  the  water,  giving  the  patient  a  piece  of  the  lead  in 
the  form  of  a  heart  as  a  charm.  The  cure  wrought  by  this 
modern  Norna  was  not,  however,  effectual. 

There  are  many  quaint  and  even  beautiful  turns  of  speech 
among  these  hard-working   crofters.     Their  faces  shine  on  mv 
memory  red  like  setting  suns  through  the  white  reek  of  the  kelp* 
pits.     Here  is  one  whose  fathers  fled  from  Perthshire  after  c  the 
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'45/  and  who  thinks  that  '  some  day  he  would  like  to  go  back  to 
see  the  old  place  again.'  The  '  old  place '  which  none  of  his  have 
looked  upon  for  140  years  !  He  toils  night  and  day  in  summer  cul- 
tivating his  croft,  fishing  for  lobsters  and  making  kelp.  His  rent  is 
perhaps  71.  or  8£.  Books,  you  would  think,  must  be  unknown  to 
him,  yet  he  will  tell  you  he  has  '  always  been  a  great  reader  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  works/  and  under  the  spell  of  that  mighty 
wizard  his  hard  life  has  budded  and  wreathed  itself  with  romance. 

At  the  next  pit  is  a  man  of  very  different  type.  Quiet  and 
slow,  with  a  face  that  reminds  one  of  an  elderly  ram,  this  man  is 
a  Plymouth  brother,  and  one  who  has  led  an  honest  life,  with  an 
eye  ever  to  the  main  chance.  Pressed  once  for  an  answer  to 
some  question  important  to  the  settling  of  a  kelp  dispute,  after 
vain  attempts  at  evasion,  he  burst  out :  '  Gie  me  time,  Mr.  Blank, 
to  wind  up  me  mind.'  Here  is  an  elder  in  one  of  the  kirks,  with 
a  face  like  a  fire  in  the  snow,  and  a  tongue  that  can  talk  money 
out  of  the  tightest  pockets  into  the  kirk  treasury.  But  he  has 
also  a  mighty  thirst  in  the  eloquent  throat  of  him.  Time  and 
again  has  that  fiery  devil  brought  him  into  trouble  with  '  the 
Session/  but  he  is  too  valuable  a  man  to  be  lost,  and  he  gets  off 
with  a  reprimand.  Across  the  bay  the  pits  are  watched  by  an 
old  bachelor,  a  vara  avis  among  the  kelpers,  a  little,  clean-shaven, 
mouse-like  man,  who  '  has  money  in  the  Bank.'  He  holds  a  croft 
where  his  ancestors  have  dwelt  longer  than  the  memory  of  man 
extends.  The  peat  fire  smouldering  on  his  hearth  has,  to  his 
certain  knowledge,  burned  unquenched  for  two  hundred  years. 
How  much  longer  ago  it  was  kindled  tradition  recordeth  not. 
Every  night  his  last  work  is  to  '  rest '  that  precious  fire,  and  every 
morning  it  claims  his  earliest  care.  All  his  life  he  has  toiled, 
gathering  a  harvest  both  from  land  and  sea,  and  a  harvest  of  con- 
tent and  happiness  as  well  such  as  few  crofters  know  to  reap. 
*  When  I  come  oot  on  a  fine  simmer  mornin'  at  four  o'clock  wi* 
never  anither  reek  (smoke)  but  me  ain,  I'm  laird  o'  a'  the  Ian'  as 
far  as  I  can  see.'  He  has  the  secret  of  the  lordship  of  the  eye 
which  can  give  to  a  penniless  man  more  profit  of  the  pleasant 
earth  than  to  the  greatest  lord  of  land  among  them  all. 

Look  at  this  fellow,  gaunt,  black,  and  shaggy;  he  might  be 
one  of  Punchy8  Scotch  elders.  Asked  if  he  remembered  some 
event  of  thirty  years  ago,  *  No,  sir/  he  said ;  'ye  see,  I  wasna  at 
hame  then,  I  was  divin'  in  the  face  o'  the  sea  for  a  livin'.  He 
had  been  a  fisherman  and  quite  naturally  chose  to  say  so  in  this 
poetic  phrase. 
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These  are  only  a  few  from  among  the  many  typical  kelpers 
whose  friendship  I  am  proud  to  own.  But  if  the  types  among 
them  are  many  and  various,  in  one  thing  they  are  all  alike,  their 
capacity  for  hard  work.  That  work  does  not  cease  with  the 
smoothing  over  of  the  smouldering  pits.  When  the  kelp  has 
cooled  it  is  broken  up  and  lifted  out  of  the  pit  in  great  lumps 
which  look  like  grey  slag,  with  streaks  of  white,  blue,  and  brown 
running  through  it.  Should  it  be  exposed  to  rain  its  quality  is 
much  deteriorated,  and  to  avoid  this  danger  storehouses  are  built 
by  the  lairds,  to  which  the  kelp  is  carted.  The  kelp  grieve  weighs 
each  man's  quantity  as  it  is  brought  in,  and  he  is  paid  a  fixed  sum 
per  ton.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  is  gathered  in  the  store,  a 
vessel  is  chartered  and,  where  there  is  a  pier,  the  kelp  is  carted 
alongside.  In  islands  where  there  is  no  pier  it  must  be  taken 
off  in  small  boats.  The  kelpers  themselves  provide  the  carriage. 
Then  the  sails  are  spread  and  the  produce  of  the  year's  work  is 
carried  off  to  chemical  works  far  over-sea,  where,  by  processes  un- 
known to  me,  iodine  is  extracted  from  it.  The  kelper  receives  about 
£2  10*.  for  each  ton  of  kelp  he  manufactures,  and  the  importance  and 
benefit  of  the  industry  to  these  crofters  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
I  have  known  a  man  paying  a  rent  of  £8  receive  £34  for  his  kelp 
in  one  year.  Nor  is  the  actual  price  he  receives  the  only  benefit 
the  crofter  derives  from  kelp.  Were  it  not  for  the  share  of  the 
profit  falling  to  the  laird,  he  too  often  could  not,  in  these  days, 
afford  to  assist  his  tenants  in  improving  either  their  houses  or 
their  land.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  kelper's  lot  is  not  an  un- 
happy one.  His  work  lies  in  pleasant  places,  and  it  is  eminently 
healthy.  His  days,  as  a  rule,  are  long  in  the  land  and  on  the  sea, 
and  if  care  and  sorrow  pass  him  not  by,  as  they  pass  no  man 
born  of  woman,  yet  the  black  shadow  of  bankruptcy  sits  not  ever 
by  his  bed  and  board  as  it  does  too  often  with  his  laird  in  these 
evil  days  on  which  land-ownership  has  fallen. 

D.  J.  Robertson. 
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IN  this  year  of  grace,  close  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
many  of  the  villages  in  the  Tsar's  dominions  are  almost  np  to 
date  in  the  science  of  cholera-fighting,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  the 
Zemstvo,  which  is  a  species  of  County  Council.  They  set  apart, 
some  of  them,  a  hut  or  house  as  a  hospital  for  suspicious  cases ; 
the  villagers  occasionally  boil  their  drinking  water ;  they  drink 
their  vodka — well,  with  a  little  more  discretion,  in  times  of  scare, 
than  ordinarily.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  waste 
much  water  in  personal  ablutions,  because  I  wish  my  readers  to 
take  me  seriously ;  and  as  for  the  drainage  and  sanitation  of  the 
villages,  there  is  none  from  end  to  end  of  the  realm. 

Nevertheless,  matters  are  very  much  more  satisfactory  now 
than  was  the  case  forty  or  fifty  years  ago ;  when,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  terrible  scourge  of  cholera,  most  of  the  inhabitants  at 
once  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and,  resolving  to  make  the  most 
of  the  short  time  remaining  to  them  for  indulgence  in  the  plea- 
sures of  terrestrial  existence,  drank  themselves  into  alcoholic  coma 
every  day,  until  the  disease  fastened  itself  upon  their  vodka-sodden 
bodies,  and  carried  them  away  where  no  vodka  is  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money. 

Tirnova,  in  the  government  of  Vologda,  was  one  of  the  villages 
most  sorely  attacked  by  the  cholera-fiend  during  the  outbreak 
of  1861. 

The  peasants  of  this  village  had  always  received  good  advice  from 
the  priest  of  the  nearest  parish-village,  Shishkina,  who,  being  a 
man  of  sense,  had  recommended  them,  before  the  outbreak  (having 
driven  over  on  purpose  to  warn  them),  to  do  their  best  to  stave  off 
the  attacks  of '  the  plague,'  as  they  called  it,  by  prayer  and  personal 
cleanliness.  But,  since  the  cholera  had  not  as  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  place,  it  was  clearly  unnecessary,  the  peasants 
decided,  to  put  themselves  out,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
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priest's  warning.  Now,  however,  that  the  plague  had  come,  a  de- 
putation headed  by  the  starost,  or  head-peasant,  waited  upon  the 
priest  in  order  to  receive  further  counsel,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  had  forgotten  all  he  told  them.  ( Fools  that  you  are  and  sons 
of  dogs,'  said  the  good  priest,  who  well  knew  how  the  moujik  must 
be  addressed  if  it  is  desired  that  he  should  listen,  '  did  I  not  tell 
you  long  ago  to  pray  to  the  Almighty,  first ;  and  secondly,  to 
clean  your  filthy  houses  and  your  own  bodies  with  soap  and  hot 
water  ?  Go  home,  and  pray  and  wash ! '  At  this,  all  present  removed 
their  caps  and  scratched  their  heads,  implying  thereby  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  still  unexplained. 

'  If,'  said  the  starost,  stepping  out  to  speak,  '  if  it  be  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  that  cholera  should  visit  our  village,  then  surely 
it  would  be  impious  to  do  anything,  such  as  the  cleansing  of  our 
houses,  to  keep  it  off?  We  can  pray,  of  course,  that  it  may  please 
the  Almighty  to  modify  His  will  in  this  matter,  and,  no  doubt, 
your  reverence  would  come  over  with  the  large  and  holy  ikon  of 
St.  Luke  the  Physician,  with  whom  for  intercessor  we  might  hold 
a  solemn  procession  ;  but—' 

1  Did  not  I  tell  you  you  were  a  set  of  senseless  idiots  ? '  said  the 
priest ;  '  the  saints  only  help  those  who  help  themselves.  Pray,  by 
all  means ;  but  when  you  have  done  praying,  go  out  and  wash 
yourselves,  and  your  clothes,  and  your  houses ;  and  don't  afterwards 
drink  yourselves  into  the  likeness  of  swine  at  the  kabak — it's  no 
use  wagging  your  head  at  me,  Matv&  Stepanitch  ;  I  know  you  well 
enough !     There,  that's  my  advice ;  now  go ! ' 

'  And  the  ikon  ? '  asked  the  moujiks,  giving  their  matted  locks 
a  final  scratching  before  departing. 

'  You  shall  have  the  ikon,  and  a  special  litany,  as  soon  as  you 
have  cleaned  up  the  village,  and  washed  yourselves,  but  not  before,' 
said  the  firm  ecclesiastic,  and  with  this  ultimatum  he  slammed  the 
door  in  their  faces. 

The  moujiks  felt  that  this  was  business-like  and  savoured  of 
authority,  which  is  a  thing  the  Russian  peasant  invariably  respects, 
if  the  authority  is  strong  and  has  a  loud  voice,  and  does  not  mince 
matters.  They  greatly  approved  of  the  strong  language  of  their 
spiritual  adviser,  and  of  his  vigorous  way  of  presenting  his  views ; 
but  the  advice  as  to  cleanliness  was  extremely  unpopular,  while,  as 
for  his  allusion  to  the  kabak — well,  the  c  little  father '  might  have 
known  better ;  he  must  be  well  aware  that  life  without  vodka  is  an 
impossibility,  cholera  or  no  cholera.  Therefore  the  deputation 
proceeded  straight  to  the  village  drinking-shop  and  there  drank 
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the  priests  health  times  enough  to  secure  his  immunity  from 
cholera  anyhow,  unless  the  fates  persistently  disregarded  the  vows 
of  the  pious  intoxicated.  Afterwards  some  of  them  took  a  bath  in 
the  streamlet  which  ran  like  a  silver  ribbon  through  the  village ; 
being  but  eighteen  inches  deep  or  so,  this  rivulet  could  scarcely 
afford  scope  for  the  malice  of  a  vodyannui,  or  water-demon,  so 
they  were  safe  enough ;  but  they  did  not  like  the  feel  of  the  water, 
it  was  unfamiliar  and  uncanny,  and  gave  them  the  shivers.  Others 
patronised  the  bath-house  and  employed  hot  steam  to  take  off  as 
much  of  the  outer  coating  of  griminess  as  each  considered  safe  or 
desirable ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  certain  to  give  one  cold  as  the 
sudden  leaving  off  of  clothes  or  other  coverings  to  which  the  body 
has  become  accustomed.  As  for  prayers  in  church,  the  '  little 
father's '  remark  was  surely  uncalled  for ;  did  not  the  women  attend 
to  this  department,  and  was  not  the  priest  aware  of  the  fact  ?  They 
had  been  specially  devout  during  the  late  cholera  scare,  and  the 
stands  before  the  ikons  in  church  were  simply  overburdened  with 
candles  devoted  to  the  favourite  saints.  Was  all  this  not  enough 
to  satisfy  him  ?  He  could  hardly  expect  the  moujiks  themselves 
to  attend  on  ordinary  Sundays !  After  the  toil  of  the  week  (toils 
of  which  the  women  took  more  than  their  full  share,  though  no 
mention  of  the  circumstance  was  made  by  their  lords  in  council), 
surely  the  moujiks  were  entitled  to  a  day  of  rest,  as  such !  It  was 
a  long  walk  to  the  church,  five  miles  at  least,  while  the  kabak  was 
so  very  handy.  Again,  as  for  cleansing  the  houses,  as  the  priest 
had  suggested,  the  babui  (women)  should  be  told  to  use  their 
brooms  a  bit,  for  it  was  just  as  well  that  the  '  little  father '  should 
come  over  and  bring  his  ikon  with  him,  the  big  one ;  and  the 
moujiks  knew  him  well  enough  to  be  quite  sure  that  he  would  keep 
his  word  and  come  so  soon  as  they  had  made  a  fair  show  of  per- 
forming their  part  of  the  agreement.  The  starost's  house,  where 
the  priest  would  put  up  for  the  afternoon,  received  such  a  cleaning 
as  it  had  not  enjoyed  for  years ;  but  portions  of  the  village  which 
he  would  not  behold,  or  would  see  only  when  the  procession  was 
half-way  round  its  course,  remained  untouched  by  broom  or  scrub- 
bing brush. 

Thus  did  the  moujiks  of  Tirnova  observe  the  counsels  of  their 
priest,  so  far  as  seemed  good  to  them,  and  no  further.  They  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  making  so  good  a  show  of  obedience  as  to 
justify  the  pastor  in  coming  over  with  the  big  ikon  and  holding 
the  religious  function  proper  to  the  occasion,  namely,  that  designed 
to  turn  aside  the  ravages  of  the  demon  of  cholera. 
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Bat,  alas !  the  plague  seemed  to  ignore  all  attempts  to  quash 
or  turn  it  aside.  In  spite  of  processions  and  ikons  and  the  chant- 
ing of  priest  and  deacons,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  cholera  raged 
on  just  as  furiously,  if  not  more  furiously,  than  ever. 

It  was  at  this  critical  stage  of  affairs  that  Marfa  Kapustina 
came  to  the  fore.  Marfa  was  the  znaharka,  or  '  wise  woman/  of 
the  place.  Learned  to  a  degree  was  Marfa  in  all  manner  of  spells 
and  incantations,  and  in  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  of  charms ;  more- 
over, she  was  a  firm  believer  in  her  own  wisdom,  and  in  the  potency 
of  the  spells  and  mummeries  of  which  she  held  the  secret,  though 
no  whit  the  less  an  excellent  churchwoman  according  to  the 
orthodox  faith  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  her  dealings  with  mat- 
ters upon  which  Holy  Church  would  certainly  look  with  suspicion 
and  dislike.  The  feet  is,  Marfa,  like  the  great  majority  of  her 
countrymen  and  women  throughout  rural  Russia,  was  a  little 
mixed  as  to  what  constituted  religion  and  what  was  meant  by 
'  superstition/  and  where  one  ended  and  the  other  began.  If  she 
had  been  informed  that  some  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  the 
minutest  details  of  which  she  carried  in  her  memory  for  use  in  all 
emergencies,  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  mere  survivals  of 
the  paganism  which  had  flourished  in  Russia  but  a  few  centuries 
ago,  she  would  have  been  immensely  surprised,  but  not  in  the 
least  convinced.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  Marfe  had 
enjoyed  but  little  opportunity  of  demonstrating  her  talents  and 
knowledge  in  all  kinds  of  exorcisms  and  spells ;  indeed,  she  was 
far  better  known  as  a  woman  skilful  in  the  more  mundane  art  of 
escorting  little  Christians  into  this  world  of  trouble  and  of  looking 
after  their  mothers  in  the  time  of  tribulation  and  sickness. 

But  now  at  last  Marfe  felt  that  the  great  opportunity  of  her 
life  had  arrived.  Shortly  after  the  painful  feet  became  apparent 
to  all  in  the  village  that  the  orthodox  ceremonies  for  the  '  laying ' 
of  the  cholera  ghost  had  entirely  failed  in  their  object,  the  starost 
received  a  visit  from  the  znaharka,  who  looked  preoccupied  and 
feverish. 

*Matvei  Ivanitch/  she  began,  abruptly,  'the  cholera  is  very 
bad — worse  than  ever.  Only  last  night  Avdotia  Timofeyevna  and 
her  child  were  carried  away,  and  this  morning  Feodor  Zaitzoff  has 
followed  them.  Old  Vainka,  the  ooriadmik  (sub-policeman)  is 
very  bad  too ! ' 

'  It  is  God's  will ! '  said  the  starost. 

'  That  is  certain/  the  znaharka  assented ;  '  but  what,  Matv£i 
Ivanitch,  if  it  is  also  God's  will  that  we  should  at  least  do  our  best 
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to  rid  ourselves  of  the  scourge  He  has  permitted  to  fall  upon  our 
backs,  or  rather  of  the  devils  which  have  come  among  us  ?  Our 
rodityelui  (forefathers)  were  accustomed  to  fight  the  plague-demon 
by  means  of  certain  ceremonies — simple  ceremonies  and  very 
effectual.  It  is  probable  that  the  Almighty  is  angry  that  we 
neglect  to  employ  the  simple  weapons  which  a  little  knowledge 
places  in  our  hands/     The  wise  woman  paused. 

'  Well/  said  the  starost,  f  go  on.  What  are  you  referring  to  ? 
Were  they  Christian  ceremonies  that  the  rodityelui  employed  ? ' 

'  Assuredly ! '  said  the  znaharka ;  ( there  were  prayers  and  an 
ikon  was  carried  about.' 

'  But  the  priest  has  already  been  amongst  us  with  his  ikon,  and 
you  see  how  much  we  have  gained  by  it/  observed  the  starost 
impatiently. 

4  The  function  was  incomplete,  Matv&  Ivanitch,'  the  wise 
woman  hastened  to  explain.  '  The  prayers  were  good  and  the 
ikon  was  good,  but  there  were  other  things,  good  also,  omitted. 
There  is  but  one  individual  within  a  thirty-mile  ride  who  knows 
of  the  true  ceremony,  and  that  is  myself.  Pay  me  ten  roubles 
from  the  funds  and  the  ceremony  shall  be  performed,  and  the 
plague,  perhaps,  shall  be  stayed — who  knows?'  The  znaharka 
glanced  at  the  sacred  picture  in  the  corner  and  crossed  herself. 

The  starost,  feeling  unable  to  decide  the  question  single- 
handed,  resolved  to  convoke  a  special  meeting  of  the  Souls  of  the 
Village  in  order  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  proposal  of  the 
wise  woman.  The  gaps  among  the  ranks  of  the  Souls  were  already 
distressingly  numerous  ;  and  the  Souls  being  the  heads  of  houses, 
this  fact  told  a  sad  tale  of  families  deprived  of  the  bread-winner, 
stricken  down  and  lost  to  the  community  by  the  terrible  ravages 
of  the  cholera-demon.  It  was  in  itself  a  silent  but  sufficient 
primd,  facie  argument  in  favour  of  adopting  the  proposal  of  the 
znaharka. 

Of  the  moujiks  still  remaining  alive,  however,  some  few  were 
found  prepared  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  very  idea  of  holding  a  pagan 
function  in  order  to  complete  that  which  the  Christian  ceremony 
had  omitted  or  failed  to  perform !  Better  keep  the  ten  roubles, 
they  said,  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who 
had  already  fallen  victims  to  the  plague.  But  the  great  majority 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  adopting  the  znaharka's  suggestion ;  it 
was  at  least  a  straw  to  grasp  at.  Nothing  could  be  more  desperate 
than  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  village  at  the  present  moment. 
As  for  the  ten  roubles,  it  was  pointed  out  by  some  that  if  '  this 
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sort  of  thing '  were  to  continue  much  longer,  there  would  be  no 
one  left  alive  to  enjoy  '  the  funds ' ;  far  wiser  would  it  be  to  spend 
the  money  in  an  endeavour  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  insidious  enemy, 
who  threatened  to  depopulate  the  village  within  a  measurable 
period  of  time ! 

Accordingly  the  znaharka  was  informed  that  her  proposal  was 
to  be  adopted,  and  Marfa  was  instructed  to  make  her  arrangements 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  proceed  with  the  function  exactly  as 
the  rodityelui  had  been  accustomed  in  former  ages  to  perform  it. 

Marfa  showed  herself  to  be  not  only  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
minutest  details  of  the  ceremony  about  to  be  gone  through,  but 
to  be  moreover  ready  and  determined  to  lose  not  a  single  moment 
in  pushing  forward  the  necessary  preparations.  The  very  next 
morning  an  order  went  out  from  the  starost,  at  Maria's  request, 
that  all  the  mankind  of  the  village,  young  and  old,  should  remain 
within  doors  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings.  They 
might  lie  on  their  stoves  and  sleep  out  the  morning  hours,  if  they 
chose ;  but  they  must  not  look  out  of  the  windows  and  watch  the 
ceremony  about  to  be  performed.  The  girls  and  women  of  the 
community,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  actors  and  participants  in 
the  function,  were  instructed  to  assemble  at  an  appointed  place  at 
at  early  hour.  Each  was  to  be  clad  in  the  scanty  costume  enjoined 
by  tradition  for  the  occasion — that  is,  in  a  short,  thin  shirt  or 
chemise,  and  that  only.  Attired  in  this  airy  costume,  all  the 
females  of  the  village,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  assembled 
at  the  rendezvous  at  the  appointed  hour,  when  a  procession  was 
formed  in  the  following  order : — In  front  went  the  oldest  woman 
in  Tirnova  carrying  an  ikon.  Next  to  her  walked  the  znaharka 
herself,  astride  of  a  broomhandle  and  bearing  under  her  arm  a 
cock  of  a  black  or  dark  colour.  Behind  the  znaharka  followed  the 
rest  of  the  girls  and  women,  ranged  in  pairs.  A  huge  bonfire  had 
previously  been  built  up  and  lighted  at  one  end  of  the  village 
street,  while  a  similar  one  blazed  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
village.  The  procession  having  marched  towards  the  first  of  these 
bonfires,  solemnly  walked  three  times  round  it,  chanting  and 
praying,  taking  the  words  from  the  znaharka,  who  knew  the 
correct  liturgy  by  heart.  After  the  completion  of  the  third  circle, 
Marfa  suddenly-— as  though  struck  with  an  idea — clasped  the  cock 
in  her  two  hands  and  with  it  rushed  down  the  street  shrieking 
loudly,  followed  and  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the  women.  As  soon 
as  the  second  bonfire  was  reached  the  unfortunate  cock  was  thrown 
into  the  flames,  while  the  procession  marched  three  times  round, 
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singing  and  praying  as  before.  Lastly,  the  procession  was  reformed 
and  an  entire  circuit  of  the  village  was  made,  the  line  of  march 
passing  outside  of  each  and  every  house;  for  no  cholera-devil 
could  afterwards  cross  the  line  thus  determined. 

As  the  army  of  wailing  and  chanting  females  passed  close  to 
an  outlying  cottage  a  black  cat  was  unfortunate  enough  to  select 
that  moment  for  rushing  out  of  the  yard  and  crossing  the  path  of 
the  procession.  Instantly  the  znaharka  caught  it,  and  seizing  it 
by  the  hind  legs  dashed  its  head  against  a  stone,  killing  it  on  the 
spot.  This  incident  delighted  beyond  measure  the  znaharka,  and 
through  her  the  rest  of  the  women,  for,  as  she  quickly  explained, 
within  the  mangy  person  of  the  black  cat,  now  deceased,  had 
undoubtedly  been  located  the  demon  of  cholera,  which  was  now, 
consequently,  '  done  for '  in  so  far  as  concerned  the  village  of 
Tirnova  and  no  fresh  case  of  the  plague  would  occur  in  the  place 
from  this  hour  forward. 

Then  the  entire  company  returned  to  their  homes  and  dressed 
themselves,  and  proudly  informed  their  male  relatives  of  the 
wonderful  success  which  had  attended  the  mysteries  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged. 

It  was  certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  from  that 
day  on,  the  cholera  actually  ceased  its  ravages  among  the  moujiks 
of  the  village.  Whether  the  black  cat  deceased  had  really  been 
the  desperate  character  which  it  was  accused  of  being ;  or  whether 
faith  in  the  methods  of  the  znaharka  had  cast  out  fear,  and  with 
it  the  principal  element  of  danger  in  a  cholera  epidemic,  when,  as 
everyone  knows,  it  is  scare  that  carries  off  half  the  victims  who 
succumb  to  the  disease ;  or  whether,  again,  the  epidemic  had 
already  worn  itself  out  and  had  taken  all  the  victims  it  meant  to 
claim,  I  know  not ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  perished  no 
more  moujiks  on  this  occasion  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
who  as  it  happened  had  scoffed  and  derided  the  znaharka  and  her 
procession,  and  had  even  made  rude  remarks  about  the  ladies  in 
their  airy  costumes  as  they  had  passed  his  house  full  of  their 
solemn  undertaking.  Probably  this  man  was  afterwards  seized 
with  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  then  with  panic,  and 
lastly — as  so  frequently  happens — took  the  plague  out  of  sheer 
nervousness.  However  this  may  have  been,  all  these  things 
immensely  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  znaharka,  who  now  found 
herself  famous,  and  in  possession  of  a  reputation  which  placed  her 
upon  a  pinnacle  far  higher  than  that  of  any  wise  woman  or  wise 
man  for  miles  around. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  by  the  marvellous  success  of  the 
pagan  ceremony  just  described  any  sort  of  a  blow  was  dealt  to  the 
orthodox  beliefs  of  the  villagers — nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
prestige  of  the  priest  may  have  suffered,  but  not  the  cause  of 
religion.  It  was  merely  concluded  by  these  simple-minded  people 
that  their  znaharka  knew  the  priest's  business  better  than  the 
bdtuiahka  did  himself,  that  was  all ! 

For  many  a  long  day  after  these  events  belief  in  the  znaharka 
was  the  supreme  motive-power  of  the  peasants  of  the  district.  If 
any  cursing  had  to  be  done,  Marfa  was  invited  to  do  it.  Had  the 
evil  eye  fallen  upon  a  moujik  or  woman  of  the  place?  Marfa 
defeated  the  sinister  effects  of  that  baneful  circumstance.  Her 
benedictions  were  equally  effective  and  in  request ;  so  were  her 
spells,  her  charms,  her  incantations  and  mummeries  of  every  kind 
As  the  faith  of  the  people  in  her  powers  was  absolute,  so  her 
success  was  naturally  marvellous  in  proportion,  and  for  many  a 
long  year  Maria's  reputation  was  unquestioned  and  her  position 
assured.  Nevertheless,  a  great  reputation  carries  great  respon- 
sibilities and  great  risks,  and  once  a  hole  is  found  or  picked  in 
that  flimsy  material  prestige,  a  huge  rent  is  inevitable,  and  the 
fabric  will  easily  and  quickly  go  to  rags  and  ruin  !  Even  Marfa's 
glory  was  destined  to  end  at  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end 
came  in  the  failure  of  a  certain  benediction.  Young  Vainka 
Shahgin,  a  peasant  of  the  village,  had  wooed  and  won  the  attrac- 
tive Masha  Sotsky ;  or,  perhaps,  the  friends  of  Vainka  had  wooed 
the  friends  of  Masha  and  won  them.  Anyhow,  the  pair  were 
married  and  had  been  duly  blessed  by  the  znaharka,  now  an  old 
woman ;  for  without  her  benediction  no  married  couple  in  the 
district  would  have  dreamed  of  going  forth  to  battle  with  tbe 
world  and  its  tribulations.  But  ever  since  the  znaharka's  blessing 
had  been  accorded  to  this  particular  union,  the  pair  had  led  a 
cat-and-dog  life.  Vainka  had  taken  to  drinking  immediately, 
while  Masha  had  proved  herself  a  slovenly  slattern  at  home  and 
the  worst  of  housekeepers.  No  children  came  to  cement  the  union ; 
the  marriage  was  a  failure  all  round.  It  was  rather  hard  on  Marfa 
that  all  this  should  be  laid  to  her  account ;  but  such  is  life !  It 
was  ;  and  this  was  the  first  of  her  serious  misfires.  Shortly  after 
this  there  came  troubles  with  wolves.  During  the  coldest  period 
of  a  certain  very  severe  winter,  those  famished  animals  became  60 
tamed  by  starvation  as  to  lose  some  of  their  natural  aversion  to 
the  near  presence  of  mankind.  They  took  to  making  daring  raids 
upon  the  village  of  Tirnova,  during  the  gloom  of  night,  carrying 
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away  dogs  and  other  domestic  creatures.  Soon  they  waxed  bolder 
still,  and,  arriving  in  force,  succeeded  in  killing  and  getting  safe 
away  with  a  cow  and  two  horses.  The  znaharka,  after  this  climax, 
was  requested  to  solemnly  curse  the  offenders,  which  she  promptly 
did,  using  the  ikon  and  the  prayers  of  the  Church  as  well  as  certain 
traditional  incantations  of  a  pagan  character. 

But  the  wolves  were  none  the  worse  for  this  mixed  dose — on 
the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  the  treat- 
ment did  them  good  and  improved  their  appetite.  Where,  up  to 
this  time,  they  had  been  content  to  steal  a  cat,  they  now  carried 
off  a  grown  pig ;  the  horses  and  cows  were  invaded  in  their  very 
stables  and  outhouses ;  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  curses 
of  the  znaharka  agreed  with  the  wolves,  they  grew  fat  upon  her 
maledictions  and  the  Tirnova  cattle:  Marfa  had  made  another 
lamentable  failure ! 

Thus,  gradually,  the  immense  prestige  of  the  znaharka  waned 
and  sank  and  disappeared.  One  thing  after  another  failed  with  her. 
Now  that  faith  had  gone,  success  went  also.  Those  who,  but  yes- 
terday, had  believed  in  and  honoured  her,  scoffed  to-day  as  she 
passed  them  ;  nor  was  this  all.  As  failures  multiplied,  ill-feeling 
towards  her  increased.  Where  she  had  been  feared  and  loved,  she 
was  now  laughed  at  and  hated.  Men  no  longer  accorded  to  her 
her  former  honourable  appellation  of  c  the  wise  woman ' ;  they  took 
to  calling  her  vyedma  and  baba  yaga,  both  of  which  terms 
mean  witch,  or  sorceress,  and  carry  a  weight  of  abusive  meaning, 
for  a  witch  is  always  malignant,  while  a  znaharka  is  invariably  a 
useful  and  benevolent  member  of  society. 

The  idea  once  started  that  poor  Marfa  was  a  vyedma,  the  un- 
fortunate woman  was — like  the  proverbial  dog  to  whom  a  bad  name 
has  been  given — practically  already  hanged.  She  rapidly  grew  in 
the  ill-favour  of  the  inconstant  villagers,  by  whom  she  was  accused 
of  all  manner  of  monstrosities  of  which  she  was  entirely  guiltless. 
There  was  no  misfortune  or  calamity  that  happened  at  this  time 
within  the  district  but  it  was  quickly  laid  to  the  charge  of  Marfa. 
In  a  short  while  she  was  cursed  and  hated  by  the  entire  population. 
At  last  matters  culminated  in  an  accusation  brought  against  the 
poor  woman  by  the  pastuch,  or  cowherd,  of  the  community.  The 
znaharka,  this  man  declared,  had  taken  to  milking  the  cows  of  the 
villagers,  while  these  were  at  the  pasture,  by  means  of  witchcraft. 
There  were  two  circumstances  which  lent  cplour  to  this  statement. 
In  the  first  place,  the  milking  of  cows  by  magical  means  was  known 
to  be  a  favourite  accomplishment  of  vyedmui,  who,  from  all  times, 
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have  been  addicted  to  this  dishonest  and  wicked  practice — a  prac- 
tice exercised  by  them  not  out  of  mere  mischief,  but  for  profit — 
for  witches  must  live  as  well  as  anyone  else.  In  the  second  place, 
many  of  the  cows  had,  of  late,  been  unaccountably  short  of  milk ; 
good  milkers,  too,  who  had  never  hitherto  disappointed  their 
owners.  Day  after  day  these  animals  were  found,  at  milking  time,  to 
be  absolutely  without  their  frothy  produce.  At  a  hastily  convened 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  houses  the  pastuch  was  instructed  to  watch 
the  herd  while  at  pasture,  to  watch  carefully  from  a  convenient 
spot,  he  himself  remaining,  if  possible,  unseen ;  and  then  to  return 
and  report.  This  the  cowherd  did,  and  with  so  much  success  that 
on  the  third  day  after  he  had  received  his  instructions  he  returned 
from  the  pasture  lands  with  full  particulars  as  to  how  the  vyedma 
Marfa  had  proceeded  in  order  to  effect  the  robbery  of  which  she 
was  accused.  Her  method  proved  to  be  an  old  and  favourite  device 
among  witches.  The  herd  described  his  experience  thus  :  he  had 
taken  up  a  position,  he  said,  in  the  topmost  branches  of  a  birch 
tree,  whence  he  could  see  for  miles  around,  while  the  herd  browsed 
peacefully  about  the  foot.  Close  upon  midday  he  observed  the 
vyedma  (at  whose  name — for  it  had  come  to  this — the  pastuch 
and  all  his  audience  spat  upon  the  ground  in  token  of  their  dis- 
gust !),  he  observed,  he  said,  the  vyedma  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  the  village,  bearing  a  basket  which  was  full  of  empty 
bottles,  each  bottle  having  a  separate  compartment  in  the  basket. 
She  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  communal  grass-field,  at  a  spot 
where  lay  the  old  plough  which  Ivan  Tussoff  had  left  there  since 
last  autumn  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  throwing  it  away. 
Then  she  raised  her  arms  and  waved  her  hands,  and  pronounced 
some  incantations,  the  nature  of  which,  being  so  faraway,  he  could 
not  hear,  but  which,  he  said,  must  have  been  very  potent,  for  the 
entire  herd,  as  with  one  accord,  began  to  show  signs  of  great  rest- 
lessness and  to  low  softly  and  mournfully.  He  himself  felt  also 
the  effects,  which  were  such  as  to  give  him  a  depressed  and  nervous 
sensation,  and  a  creepy  feeling  all  down  his  back,  while  he  distinctly 
recognised  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  filling  the  air.  Then  the 
vyedma,  after  more  incantations,  stuck  what  appeared  to  be  a  pen- 
knife into  the  woodwork  of  the  old  plough,  when  immediately 
drops  of  milk  began  to,  first,  drip  from  the  knife,  then  to  slowly 
trickle,  and  lastly  to  flow.  Marfa  placed  her  bottles  one  after  the 
other  beneath  this  singular  milk-tap  until  all  these  were  filled, 
then  she  departed,  carrying  the  basket,  as  though  it  were  a  thing 
of  no  weight  at  all.      When  she  had  disappeared,  the  pastuch 
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descended  from  bis  perch  and  tested  some  of  the  best  of  the  CdW*. 
They  proved  to  be  as  dry  as  bones ;  not  a  single  drop  of  milk  did 
their  udders  afford  !  The  pastuch  concluded  his  tale  amid  excla- 
mations of  horror  and  dismay.  The  peasants  crossed  themselves 
and  spat.  What  need  of  further  evidence  ?  Undoubtedly  there 
was  a  vyedma  among  them ;  suspicion  must  give  place  to  certainty. 
Undoubtedly  also  it  was  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  in  the  vil- 
lage to  rid  themselves  of  the  shame  and  horror  of  harbouring  such 
a  creature  in  their  midst. 

Bussian  peasants,  when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  in 
times  of  excitement  to  a  certain  course,  rarely  delay  long  before 
putting  their  ideas  into  execution.  Within  an  hour  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting  the  unfortunate  Marfa  had  been  arrested, 
accused,  found  guilty,  sentenced,  and  executed.  The  manner  of 
her  execution  was  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  end  of  con- 
victed witches :  she  was  placed  in  a  large  wheat  sack,  together 
with  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  cock — all  as  innocent  of  conscious  offence 
as  she  was  herself — and  thrown  into  the  village  pond,  where  the 
whole  company  went  down  to  the  bottom  together,  as  a  warning 
to  other  witches  and  evil  doers,  of  which  poor  Marfa  was  neither 
one  nor  the  other. 

Two  days  after  this  tragedy  a  strange  moujik  sauntered  into 
the  village  of  Tirnova  and  called  to  see  the  starost,  who,  as  it 
happened,  was  at  home  and  received  him. 

*  Starost,  brother,'  said  the  stranger,  going  straight  to  business, 
c  why  do  you  send  your  pastuch  with  milk  to  sell  in  our  district  ? 
Have  you  no  market  of  your  own  that  you  must  needs  spoil  ours 
by  overstocking  it,  and  sending  prices  down  for  us  V 

*  Ah,  my  brother,  forgive  us  this  time,'  said  the  starost ;  '  it 
can  never  occur  again.  It  was  our  misfortune  to  harbour  among 
us  a  vyedma,  who  stole  the  milk  from  us  and  no  doubt  sold  it  to 
you.  She  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  village  pond,  and  will  steal 
no  more  milk.  May  her  purchasers  escape  poisoning,  if  they  have 
drunk  the  milk  of  the  witch.' 

*  Was  your  vyedma,  then,  in  the  likeness  of  a  pastuch  ?  * 
inquired  the  stranger. 

*  She  must  have  assumed  his  likeness,'  said  the  starost,  who 
felt,  nevertheless,  a  spasm  of  uncomfortable  surmise  dart  through 
his  brain.     '  What  was  this  pastuch  like  ? ' 

The  stranger  described  the  Tirnova  herdsman  to  the  life.  The 
starost,  in  spite  of  himself,  grew  grave  with  unpleasant  reflection?. 
When  the  strange  monjik  had  departed  he  confided  the  story  to  ft 
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friend,  who  was,  like  the  starost,  assailed  by  sundry  uncomfortable 
thoughts,  which  would  make  themselves  heard  within  his  inmost 
soul.  The  pair  decided  to  speak  with  the  pastuch  on  this  matter 
so  soon  as  that  functionary  should  have  returned  from  the 
pasture. 

But  that  wily  herdsman  never  did  return  to  Tirnova.  When 
the  herd  trooped  into  the  village  street  at  night,  its  meekly  low- 
ing members  were  without  the  guidance  of  their  authorised 
protector.  Moreover,  the  herd  was  short  of  a  good  horse  which 
had  belonged  to  the  starost  himself.  Furthermore,  when  the 
proprietors  of  each  cow  came  forward  to  make  the  usual  demand 
upon  the  udders  of  the  patient  creatures,  it  was  found  that  not 
one  of  them  had  a  single  pint  of  milk  to  present  to  its  lawful  and 
indignant  owner. 

Then  those  villagers  realised  that  poor  Marfa  bad  been  a 
victim  to  the  guile  of  the  herdsman,  and  they  fished  her  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pond.  But,  alas !  she  was  quite  dead — both 
she  and  her  companions ;  and  this  it  was  agreed  was  conclusive 
evidence  that  poor  Marfa  had  been  all  the  while  an  innocent 
zuaharka  and  not  a  witch.  Had  she  been  a  vyedma  she  might 
still  have  been  alive,  for — the  starost  declared — she  had  only  been 
under  water  eight-and-forty  hours,  and  a  vyedma  must  soak  for 
fully  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  she  can  be  got  to  drown. 

As  for  the  herdsman,  the  direct  cause  of  the  flagrant  mis- 
carriage of  justice  which  ended  in  the  drowning  of  poor  old 
Marfa,  he  escaped  scot  free. 

The  Souls  of  Tirnova  did,  indeed,  hold  a  specially  convened 
meeting  in  order  to  decide  what  steps  could  or  should  be  taken  to 
find  and  bring  the  rascal  to  justice,  but  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  it  would  save  trouble  to  take  no  steps  at  all.  This 
decision  was  arrived  at  partly  as  the  result  of  the  starost's 
eloquence,  and  partly  because  it  was  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  disposition  of  the  councillors,  who,  being  Russian  peasants, 
were  naturally  unwilling  to  take  any  unnecessary  trouble  cr  to  do 
anything  that  could  with  equal  ease  be  left  undone. 

As  for  the  starost's  speech,  it  was  short  but  very  much  to  the 
point.     Here  it  is  : 

*  Brothers/  he  said,  '  God  is  in  heaven  and  the  Tear  is  far 
away;  also  Bussia  is  very  large  and  the  pastuch  is  very  small. 
How  should  we  set  about  to  find  one  little  herdsman  ? ? 

Clearly  the  thing  was  ridiculous, 
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Through  the  Iron  Gates   in  a 
Pair-oared  Gig. 


TO  a  man  anxious  for  excitements  and  mouth-in -the-throat 
kind  of  incidents  I  can  most  thoroughly  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  Kasan  Defile  and  the  subsequent  Iron  Gates  in  a 
light  rowing  boat.  He  may  enjoy  there  to  the  full  all  the 
pleasing  variety  of  snags,  whirlpools,  rapids,  and  the  glorious 
uncertainty  that  is  a  concomitant  of  a  very  fast  current.  If  he 
be  a  frequenter  of  the  smooth  placid  Thames  such  a  trip  will  have 
the  good  effect  of  reducing  considerably  his  belief  in  his  capacity 
*  to  do  anything  he  likes  with  a  boat,'  and  he  will  be  disagreeably 
surprised  at  the  utter  feebleness  of  the  strongest  arm  when  once 
a  bark  is  caught  fairly  by  the  rushing  stream,  and  if  he  arrive 
safe  and  sound  at  Orsova  he  will  have  considerable  respect  for  the 
river  Danube.  If  he  be  not  prepared  for  all  these  experiences  he 
had  better  leave  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Iron  Gates  and  pass 
through  them  on  the  deck  of  a  Danube  Navigation  Company's 
steamer. 

I  was  once  the  crew,  acting  under  the  commands  of  one  of  the 
best  of  skippers,  of  a  pair-oared  gig  that  made  a  trip  from  Vienna 
down  to  Bustchuk  in  Bulgaria — a  thousand  miles'  row.  We  were 
not  doomed  to  accomplish  our  expedition  without  some  adven- 
tures and  one  or  two  '  moving  incidents/  and  of  them  all  we  both 
agreed  that  the  most  exciting  was  the  passage  of  the  Iron  Gates. 
It  was  one  of  those  things  that  a  man  only  enjoys  afterwards  in 
his  recollections.  During  the  time  we  both  called  ourselves  all 
kinds  of  names  for  being  on  the  Danube  at  all,  and  began  to 
appreciate  Bismarck's  saying  that  there  is  no  fool  like  an  English 
fool.  But  now,  on  looking  back  to  the  events  of  the  day,  we  both 
think  that  it  was  worth  living  for. 

We  had  experienced  a  long  time  before  that  the  Danube  was 
an  uncomfortably  swift  river.    From  Vienna  to  Presburg  it  was 
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like  a  mill  race.  Then  down  to  Pesth  it  slowed  down  a  little.  At 
Belgrade  it  was  almost  gentle,  bat  sprang  forward  again  a  few 
kilometers  down,  and  continued  its  rapid  course  to  the  sea.  Along 
the  river  from  our  starting-point  until  we  got  to  Belgrade  we 
had  been  almost  daily  warned  of  the  danger  we  should  run  in 
attempting  to  pass  through  the  Iron  Crates  in  our  boat.  The 
kindly  members  of  the  boating  club  at  Pesth,  seeing  that  we  were 
bent  on  attempting  the  passage,  advised  us  to  stop  at  Drencova, 
the  last  station  before  the  Grates,  and  confer  with  the  pilots  who 
are  stationed  there  to  take  the  company's  steamers  up  and  down 
the  defile.  Accordingly  one  hot  summer's  afternoon  we  tied  our 
painter  to  one  of  the  landing-stage  piles  there,  and  with  wonderful 
unanimity  made  our  way  to  the  inn  to  indulge  in  a  glass  of  light 
beer  and  find  out  whether  they  could  give  us  a  bed.  There  was 
a  group  of  pilots  outside,  who  greeted  us  with  hearty  kindness 
as  we  drank  our  beer  in  their  company. 

'  Where  are  you  going  to,  gentlemen  ? '  said  one  of  them,  a 
great  brawny  handsome  fellow  with  a  shaggy  golden  beard. 

'ToOrsova.' 

'In  the  steamer?' 

'No.' 

'How  then?' 

'  In  our  boat/ 

1  Herr  Gott !  Herr  Jesus !  Gott  im  Himmel ! '  burst  from  the 
group,  and  Golden  Beard  added,  '  It  cannot  be  ! ' 

But  we  had  made  up  our  minds.  '  It  had  been  done  before,' 
said  we,  c  and  why  shouldn't  we  do  it  ? ' 

'  Ah/  said  one  of  the  pilots,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  'that  settles  it.  If  anything  has  been  done  before,  the 
Englander  always  says  that  he  can  do  it  too ;  and  if  a  thing  has 
never  been  done,  why  it's  a  still  greater  reason  for  him  to  attempt 
it.    I  know  the  Englander.     I  have  been  to  Hull.' 

We  laughed  at  this  summary  description  of  our  national 
character,  and  told  them  that  we  were  decided. 

'  Well,'  said  Golden  Beard,  looking  round  to  his  companions 
as  he  lifted  his  beer  to  his  mouth,  '  we'll  drink  success  to  them, 
at  any  rate,  won't  we,  comrades  ? ' 

'  Surely  we  will,'  and  there  was  a  clinking  of  mugs  and  deep 
draughts  of  the  amber  liquid. 

'Get  the  chart,  Christian,'  said  Golden  Beard,  and  a  young- 
looking  pilot  went  into  the  house  to  fetch  it.  '  Now  look,  sirs,J 
said  he,  when  it  had  been  brought  and  opened  on  the  beer- 
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stained  table,  *  here  is  Drencova,  where  we  are,  and  this/  pointing 
with  a  thick  finger,  '  is  Orsova.  Between  ns  and  that  place  is  the 
Kasan  Defile,  and  then  come  the  Iron  Gates.  Here  are  the 
rapids.  When  you  leave  here  keep  to  the  right,  theft  pass  through 
the  Defile,  and  after  that  come  the  rapids.  The  Islaz  rapid  is  the 
second,  and  the  most  difficult.  You  must  pass  through  the  first 
wherever  you  see  unbroken  water,  and  when  you  come  to  the 
Islaz — um — urn — God  help  you!' — with  sudden  rapidity  of 
speech. 

i  Ja,  ja,'  repeated  his  comrades, c  God  help  you ! ' 
'  You  see,  sirs,'  said  the  man  who  had  been  to  Hull,  bending 
forward  and  pointing  to  the  chart  with  the  stem  of  his  pipe, 
( this  Islaz  rapid  is  a  pig.  Sometimes  it  is  open  on  the  right, 
sometimes  on  the  left,  sometimes  in  the  middle.  It  is  a  pig.  If 
it  wasn't  for  that  there  would  be  no  need  of  us,  and  a  Roumanian 
might  steer  the  steamers.' 

This  was  a  joke.  We  did  not  quite  understand  it,  but  evidently 
the  idea  of  a  Roumanian  acting  as  a  pilot  was  something  to  be 
laughed  at,  and  the  simple  pilots  all  shook  their  stout  bodies  in 
a  unanimous  chuckle. 

1  When  I  say  <c  God  help  you,"  *  continued  Golden  Beard,  ■  I 
mean  that  we  cannot  help  you.  When  I  leave  here  in  charge  of 
the  Buda  I  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  which  direction  I  am  to  take 
until  I  catch  sight  of  the  rapid  from  the  bridge.  It  is  always 
changing  like  a — a — pig.' 

Evidently  the  animal  here  usurped  the  place  of  women  in  the 
matter  of  simile,  but  we  understood  the  idea,  and  concluded  that 
it  was  a  regular  beast  as  well  as  a  pig.  We  sat  smoking  and 
chatting  with  these  honest  pilots,  and  then  took  them  to  see  our 
boat.  They  were  like  a  pack  of  schoolboys,  and  insisted  on  seeing 
our  tent,  our  little  Union  Jack,  our  cooking  utensils,  our  oars, 
gear,  and  sail,  and  all  laughed  consumedly  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
boat  going  through  the  Islaz.  Their  jokes  on  the  subject  were 
rather  lugubrious,  at  least  to  us.  They  would  ask  us  every  now 
and  again  whether  we  could  swim,  and  the  man  who  had  been  to 
Hull  could  always  get  up  a  laugh  by  saying  the  word  '  Islaz,'  and 
going  through  the  motions  of  swimming.  But  they  were  kindly, 
good-natured  souls,  and  seemed  to  be  full  of  charity  towards  all 
men  except  Roumanians  and  Servians,  whom  they  hated  with  all 
the  force  of  their  natures. 

Our  little  boat,  which  we  had  christened  the  Flirt,  and  which 
hftd  been  purchased  $t  Viepna,  was  a  stoyt  little  craft  epough  foy 
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ordinary  waters,  bat  for  the  passage  that  lay  before  us  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  arrangement  whereby  the  risk  of  shipping 
a  sea  might  be  altogether  removed.  After  some  consideration  we 
determined  to  cover  her  fore  and  aft  with  tightly  stretched  pieces 
of  canvas  rigged  over  a  spar  running  down  the  centre,  so  that  the 
water  would  run  back  over  the  sides  instead  of  forming  a  pool. 
To  accomplish  this  to  our  satisfaction,  however,  we  felt  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  stay  at  Drencova  for  another  day.  And 
early  the  next  morning  we  were  hard  at  work  making  fast  our 
canvas  decks  amid  the  kindly  criticisms  of  the  pilots.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  before  we  had  finished,  and  our  work  met  with  the 
complete  approbation  of  the  old  river  dogs.  Our  evening  we  spent 
in  their  company,  drinking  our  beer  and  listening  to  their  stories 
of  murdering  Servians  and  cut-throat  Roumanians.  Before  we 
separated  Golden  Beard  again  brought  out  the  chart,  and  went 
over  the  course  carefully,  giving  us  instructions  on  every  point 
and  then,  at  the  end,  shaking  his  head,  he  announced  that  his 
opinion  was  that  we  should  never  get  to  Orsova  in  the  Flirt. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  idea  of  his  comrades,  and  we 
went  to  bed  that  night  without  any  particular  exuberance  of 
spirits. 

Early  the  next  morning,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  we  embarked 
on  board  our  little  craft,  stowed  everything  away  in  order  shook 
the  horny  hands  of  the  pilots  who  were  left,  and  amid  the  hearty 
good  wishes  of  the  spectators  pushed  out  into  the  swift  stream  and 
ran  down  with  it  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Kasan  Defile.  The 
skipper  was  in  the  stern  sheets,  tiller  in  hand  (we  had  unshipped 
the  rudder-lines  and  fixed  on  a  tiller),  while  I  was  sculling  on  the 
thwart  amidships.  There  were  two  dangerous  points  to  be 
avoided  within  the  first  half-hour.  A  rock  jutted  out  at  a  sharp 
turn  in  the  river,  and  sometimes  formed  a  whirlpool.  Opposite  to 
it  was  a  snag,  equally  to  be  avoided,  and  our  course  lay  in  mid- 
stream. But  it  was  a  case  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  We  caught 
sight  of  the  white  foam  caused  by  the  snag  and  gave  it  a  wide 
berth.  T  had  been  ordered  to  scull  with  all  my  might  in  order  to 
get  sufficient  way  on  the  Flirt,  and  while  I  was  straining  my 
muscles  in  obedience  to  the  command,  I  saw  the  skipper's  face 
suddenly  assume  a  look  of  terror  and  I  heard  him  shout  out,  '  Pull 
with  your  left !     Hard  !     For  God's  sake ! ' 

I  did  pull  with  my  left  until  I  thought  the  scull  would  break, 
apd  then  I  felt  the  nose  of  the  boat  suddenly  caught  round.  I 
Hnew  at  oijce  that  wp  were  i»  the  whirlpool,  ai*d  a  glance  at  tji© 
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water  on  my  left  filled  me  with  horror.  It  sloped  down  to 
the  centre  of  the  disturbance  at  an  angle  which  was  appalling 
Luckily,  however,  we  were  only  on  the  extreme  outer  rim  of  the 
veritable  maelstrom,  and,  as  I  pulled  with  all  the  strength  I  had,  I 
felt  that  I  was  getting  her  out.  The  skipper,  who  looked  now  as 
cool  as  a  cucumber,  said  not  a  word  but  held  the  tiller  hard  round, 
and  in  another  ten  seconds  we  were  out  of  danger.  It  was  a  nasty 
shock  to  our  nerves  at  the  very  commencement  of  what  we  knew 
would  be  a  hazardous  day,  but  the  relief  at  having  escaped  out  of 
that  whirl  of  water  made  us  forget  for  the  moment  the  troubles  to 
come. 

i  A  near  shave  that,'  said  the  skipper,  lighting  his  pipe. 

4  Deuced  near/  was  the  reply,  as  I  kept  the  boat's  nose  straight 
in  the  rushing  current. 

We  were  now  bowling  along  with  the  fast  unbroken  current, 
carried  through  the  twists  and  turns  of  a  splendid  gorge.  A  few 
gentle  strokes  with  the  sculls  kept  us  straight  and  fairly  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  motion  was  heavenly,  and  the  scenery 
through  which  we  glided  was  one  of  Nature's  best  efforts  in  the 
way  she  had  piled  rock  upon  rock  and  cut  down  the  hillside  into 
frowning  precipices,  patched  here  and  there  with  straight-stemmed 
pines.  But  it  was  not  a  peaceful  scene.  It  was  too  rugged,  too 
awesome,  to  give  any  other  idea  but  that  of  dread.  Here  a  part 
of  the  steep  had  slipped  into  the  stream,  leaving  a  yellow  scar  on 
the  precipitous  face.  There  a  mighty  rock  jutted  up  from  the 
depths  below,  and  in  its  struggle  with  the  current  cast  up  white 
foam  and  threw  round  it  a  whirling  wheel  of  water.  And  dimly 
at  first,  and  then  every  moment  more  distinctly,  we  heard  the 
roar  of  rushing  waters  and  knew  that  we  were  nearing  the  rapids, 
and  the  skipper  put  down  his  pipe  and  gave  the  word  for  a  more 
vigorous  pull.  I  could  see  him  peer  past  me  to  where  the  first 
rapid  began.  At  first  his  face  assumed  a  look  of  anxiety,  and  then 
cleared  again  as  he  said : 

*  All  right,  my  boy,  give  way.     I  can  see  the  passage.' 

Louder  and  louder  roared  the  water  as  we  approached,  but  the 
skipper's  pipe  was  in  his  mouth  and  I  knew  we  had  nothing  to 
fear.  The  pace  at  which  we  were  rushing  was  really  something 
terrific,  and  long  before  I  expected  it  we  shot  through  the  long 
line  of  foaming,  hissing,  bubbling  water  which  marked  the  first 
rapid.  Our  little  boat  behaved  splendidly,  and  we  felt  greater 
confidence  in  our  chances  over  the  next  difficulty,  which  was  the 
Islaz  itself— the  '  pig '  of  the  man  who  had  been  to  Hull. 
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My  back,  of  course,  was  turned  towards  the  prow  of  the  Flirty 
and  I  could  see  nothing  of  what  was  coming.  My  duty  was  to 
sit  quiet,  sculls  in  hand,  and  obey  every  order  of  the  skipper. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  can  be  understood  that  I  studied  his 
features  with  more  interest  than  I  ever  had  before.  I  could 
generally  see  in  the  set  of  his  face  whether  our  course  was  getting 
plainer  or  more  difficult.  But  as  we  approached  the  Islaz  I  could 
see  nothing  but  anxiety  written  on  his  countenance,  and  I  waited 
for  some  sign  of  confidence  with  no  small  eagerness. 

'  I'm  hanged  if  I  can  see  a  way  anywhere/  at  last  he  said,  '  so 
look  out.     I  must  make  a  shot  for  it.1 

I  bent  to  the  sculls  and  prepared  myself  for  a  difficult  passage. 
The  roar  of  the  broken  water,  which  we  were  quickly  nearing,  was 
almost  deafening.  To  approach  a  danger  without  seeing  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  trying  experience  I  had  ever  under- 
gone. It  was  useless  to  expect  to  hear  the  skipper's  commands 
in  such  a  noise,  and  as  I  rowed  I  could  only  watch  his  face  with 
an  eagerness  which  owed  its  intensity  to  fear.  Suddenly  a 
gesture  from  the  skipper  told  us  that  we  were  close  on  to  the 
rapid.  In  another  moment  we  were  among  the  boiling,  bubbling 
waters.  There  was  a  quick  falling  sensation,  and  I  could  feel 
that  the  Flirt9 8  nose  was  under  water.  I  stopped  pulling  lest  I 
should  force  her  still  farther,  and  my  manoeuvre  was  rewarded  by 
a  nod  of  approval  from  the  steerer.  Almost  as  quickly  our  little 
boat  recovered,  and  though  I  heard  a  splash  of  water  over  the 
sides,  I  was  convinced  by  the  steadiness  and  trimness  of  the  boat 
that  we  were  floating  fair  and  square.  In  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
me  to  write  this,  we  were  gliding  along  safely  in  smooth  water. 

The  skipper  wiped  his  brow  with  a  gesture  of  relief,  and  I 
shipped  the  sculls  to  bale  out  the  water.  We  discussed  the  inci- 
dents of  our  passage,  and  both  agreed  that  we  had  had  a  very 
lucky  escape.  If  we  had  not  rigged  up  a  covering  forward  there 
was  no  doubt  but  that  we  should  have  been  swamped,  but  our 
little  canvas  deck  had  fairly  saved  us. 

We  passed  the  next  rapid  without  any  difficulty,  and  then 
we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  glorious 
river  scenery  that  we  had  ever  gazed  upon.  The  river  was 
narrowed  to  about  a  hundred  yards.  On  the  left  a  cunningly 
contrived  Hungarian  road  was  cut  out  of  the  frowning  cliffs.  On 
the  right,  all  along  the  magnificent  defile,  were  the  remains  of 
Trajan's  towing  path.  It  was  not  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  except 
in  some  places,  but  huge  square  holes  had  been  bored  into  it,  and 
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into  these  were  fitted  oak  beams  of  enormous  strength,  which 
evidently  had  borne  the  planks  of  the  pathway*  Here  and  there 
remained  bits  of  the  whole  structure,  planks,  beams  and  balustrade 
all  complete,  and  we  wondered  at  the  magnificent  work  of  those 
lusty  old  Bomans  who  built  for  all  eternity — almost. 

We  lunched  close  by  Trajan's  tablet,  a  bit  of  the  main  rock 
bearing  on  its  polished  surface  the  inscription  of  the  maker  of  this 
famous  path.  It  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  a  kind  of 
sloping  roof  let  into  the  rock  guards  it  from  the  ravages  of  rain 
and  storm.  After  gazing  at  it  and  copying  the  quaint  letters 
engraved  thereon,  we  cast  off  and  continued  our  journey  to  where 
the  uneven  bed  and  tooth-like  rocks  churn  up  the  waters  into 
whirlpools  and  races  and  fields  of  white  foam. 

The  Iron  Crates  are  undergoing  the  ead  lot  of  all  turbu- 
lent streams — they  are  being  corrected.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  are  constructing  a  huge  solid  breakwater,  which  will 
insure  a  safe  and  deep  passage  at  all  times  and  in  all  states  of 
the  river.  Most  people  are  under  the  impression  that  the  river 
is  almost  closed  in  by  the  c  Crates/  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  at 
its  widest.  The  obstruction  lies  in  the  bed,  for  as  the  swiftly 
flowing  stream  widens  out  after  the  Kasan  Defile,  it  becomes  very 
shallow,  and  the  massive  rocks  in  the  bed  show  their  ugly  heads, 
or  only  just  conceal  them  in  a  foot  of  water.  The  navigation  is 
frightfully  difficult,  and  in  fact  impossible,  when  the  river  is  very 
low.  For  us  the  great  difficulty  and  danger  consisted  not  so 
much  in  the  chances  of  running  on  to  a  rock  as  into  the  whirlpools 
which  suddenly  form,  and  as  suddenly  disappear,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  submerged  rock. 

We  had,  therefore,  to  trust  almost  entirely  to  luck.  Unfor- 
tunately the  river  was  very  swollen  and  extremely  fast,  so  that 
there  was  every  likelihood  of  getting  into  these  maelstroms. 
The  weather,  too,  had  become  bad,  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  the 
sultry  air  warned  us  that  we  were  to  have  a  thunderstorm.  We 
had  had  quite  enough  J  emotions  '  already,  and  with  the  Iron  Crates 
before  us,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  have  to  contend  with  a  storm. 
We  therefore  c  put  our  backs  into  it/  and  sent  the  little  Flirt 
along  in  fine  style.  We  held  the  same  positions  as  when  we 
passed  through  the  Islaz,  but  now  the  skipper  had  a  hard  task 
before  him.  Whenever  he  saw  indications  of  a  whirlpool,  he  was 
able  to  give  it  a  wide  berth,  but  the  difficulty  was  that  they 
appeared  sometimes  under  the  boat's  nose  without  the  slightest 
warning.     On  those  occasions  the  order  w&s  '  Pull  like  the  very 
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deuce ! '  and  generally  we  were  able  to  cat  through  the  turning 
waters.  On  one  occasion,  however,  we  were  fairly  caught.  We 
had  eased  off  a  little  in  order  to  allow  the  skipper  plenty  of  time 
to  make  sure  whether  there  was  danger  ahead.  Without  any 
warning  whatever,  and  with  a  suddenness  which  prevented  any 
action,  the  water  all  round  us  began  to  turn  like  a  teetotum. 
We  were  in  the  very  centre  of  the  disturbance,  and  our  frail  gig 
began  to  whirl  round  and  round  with  a  velocity  which  was 
positively  sickening.  I  immediately  shipped  oars,  and  we  both 
sat  tight  waiting  for  the  end  of  it  all.  Had  our  boat  been  longer 
or  heavier,  I  am  convinced  that  we  should  have  been  upset,  but 
our  lightness  saved  us,  for  in  the  same  unexpected  manner  there 
was  a  quick  upheaval  of  the  waters,  and  we  were  caught  by  the 
current  and  carried  down  stream  before  we  had  realised  the  agree- 
able change.  What  causes  these  unexpected  whirlpools,  and  what 
is  the  reason  of  their  equally  unexpected  disappearances,  I  cannot 
understand.  It  may  be  that  the  flow  of  water  increases  every 
now  and  again,  or  it  may  be  a  floating  log  which,  grounding 
on  the  sunken  rock,  is  sufficient  to  start  the  vast  eddy.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  disagreeable  things  to  meet  in  a  light  gig. 

We  had  another  unpleasant  experience  of  a  whirlpool,  and 
then  we  got  out  of  the  Iron  Gates  and  it  was  plain  sailing  until 
we  got  to  Orsova.  But  the  elements  seemed  determined  not  to 
let  us  escape  without  difficulty,  for  we  were  carried  into  a  thick 
ink-black  cloud,  which  vomited  forth  incessant  flashes  of  dazzling 
lightning.  The  roar  of  the  thunder  followed  so  close  upon  them 
that  we  knew  we  were  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  centre 
of  the  electric  disturbance.  The  water  shone  with  broad  sheets 
of  the  blue  fluid,  and  it  was  unpleasant  work  passing  along.  So 
dark  and  gloomy  was  it  that  we  could  see  neither  bank,  and 
simply  floated  down  with  the  current.  Then  the  rain  fell  in  an 
awful  shower,  and  in  two  minutes  we  were  wet  to  the  skin,  or,  as 
the  French  say,  { to  the  very  bone.' 

But  in  spite  of  it  all,  rapids,  whirlpools,  and  thunderstorm, 
we  at  last  arrived  at  Orsova  and  received  a  welcome  which  we  by 
no  means  expected.  The  pilots  at  Drencova  had  telegraphed  to 
their  confreres  as  Orsova  that  we  had  started  to  attempt  the 
passage,  and  excitement  ran  high  in  the  latter  place.  From  one 
o'clock  we  had  been  expected.  The  pilots,  the  steamship  com- 
pany's employes,  the  customs  officials,  and  the  townspeople,  had 
forgathered  together  on  the  quay  discussing  eagerly  our  chances. 
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When  three  o'clock  came,  and  we  had  not  arrived,  the  general 
opinion  was  that  we  had  met  with  an  accident.  At  four  o'clock 
it  was  reported  as  certain  that  we  had  been  drowned.  At  five 
they  began  to  look  for  our  dead  bodies  floating  down,  and  when 
at  half-past  we  appeared  safe  and  sound  from  out  the  black 
thundercloud,  our  little  Union  Jack  waving  in  spite  of  the  rain, 
there  arose  a  mighty  shout  of  i  Bravo,  Englander ! '  which  did 
much  to  recompense  us  for  our  difficulties  and  dangers. 

H.   A.  GWYNNE. 
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Tom's  Second  Missus. 


BETTY  ALTY  was  dying.  The  neighbours  had  told  her  several 
times  of  late  that  they  doubted  she  was  goin'  a  long  road, 
and  the  lengthening  face  of  Tom,  her  Gaffer,  appeared  to  endorse 
their  prognostics;  but  Betty  had  never  believed  in  her  own 
critical  condition  until  the  doctor  told  her  one  day  that  she  really 
was  getting  to  the  end  of  her  tether. 

•  Well/  said  Betty  with  a  sigh,  *  th'  A'mighty  knows  what's 
best  fur  us  alL  He  couldn't  ha*  took  me  at  a  time  when  I'd  ha' 
felt  myself  more  ready  to  goo.' 

c  Good  old  Betty ! '  said  the  doctor,  admiringly. 

cAh/  continued  Betty,  'pig's  killed,  yo'  see,  an'  chickens  is 
pretty  nigh  grown,  and  taters  '11  be  got  in  a  two-three  days. 
There's  nought  mich  left  as  wants  seein'  to.  If  it  weren't  fur  th' 
thought  o'  th'  Gaffer  I'd  be  a'most  fain  to  goo — this  here  cough 
shakes  me  to  pieces  very  near — but  eh,  I  cannot  think  whatever 
our  Tom  will  do !  Eh,  doctor,  yo'd  never  think  how  little  sense 
he  has  fur  a  mon  of  his  years !  He's  that  careless  and  foolish-like 
I  welly  lose  patience  wi'  him  sometimes.  Yo'd  never  think. 
Hell  sit  aside  o'  fire  and  watch  it  gooin'  out,  an'  never  retch  out 
Vand  to  mend  it ;  an'  he'll  put  blackin'  on  t'wan  boot  happen 
twice  ower,  an'  leave  th'  t'other  dirty,  and  walk  to  church  of  a 
Sunday  in  it  wi'out  takin'  a  bit  o'  notice.  An'  sleep !  Eh  dear  o' 
me,  that  mon  'ud  sleep  I  welly  b'lieve  till  just  upon  dinner-time 
if  I  wasn't  theer  to  shake  him  an'  shout  in  's  ear.' 

'  Poor  Tom,'  said  the  doctor,  laughing  and  buttoning  up  his 
coat,  *  he'll  be  in  a  bad  way  I'm  afraid  when  you're  gone,  Betty, 
He  seems  to  be  the  kind  of  chap  that  wants  a  woman  to  take  care 
of  him.' 

1  Eh,  he  is  thot  fur  sure,'  agreed  the  wife,  sorrowfully.  *  I 
dunnot  raly  know  how  the  Gaffer's  to  live  wi'out  no  Missus.' 

'  Why  he  must  take  another  Missus,  that's  all !     If  you  will 
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follow  my  advice,  Betty,  you'll  pick  him  out  a  good  one  yourself 
before  you  go,  and  then  you'll  be  sure  he'll  be  well  looked  alter.' 

The  doctor  buttoned  the  last  button  as  he  spoke  and  broke 
into  a  loud  and  cheery  '  Ha,  ha.'  He  was  a  North-countryman, 
born  and  bred,  and  there  was  an  occasional  almost  brutal  frankness 
in  his  dealings  with  his  patients.  But  they,  being  of  the  same 
kidney,  liked  him  none  the  less  for  it.  Usually  a  joke  like  this 
would  have  been  laughingly  applauded ;  but  Betty,  struck  with 
the  idea,  answered  in  all  seriousness — 

1  That  'ud  be  th'  best,  but  I  reckon  it'll  be  hard  enough  to  find 
wan  as  'ull  do  fur  him  same  's  me.  We  mun  do  the  be3t  we  can  as 
how  it  is.' 

The  doctor  withdrew,  laughing  and  rolling  his  shoulders,  and 
Betty,  left  alone,  closed  her  eyes  and  fell  to  planning  arrange* 
ments  for  her  own  funeral.  Her  mind,  however,  again  reverted  to 
the  less  cheerful  subject  of  Tom's  future  prospects,  and  her  face 
puckered  itself  up  into  a  thousand  doleful  wrinkles  as  she  realised 
the  difficulty  of  providing  him  with  a  suitable  helpmate. 

Presently  Tom  himself  entered  the  adjoining  room — Betty's 
bed  had  been  ( shifted '  to  the  parlour  Bince  her  last  attack,  as  she 
found  a  difficulty  in  getting  up  and  down  stairs,  and  besides  she 
could  thus  more  conveniently  superintend  Tom's  operations  in  the 
kitchen.  She  heard  him  poking  up  the  fire  now,  and  filling  the 
kettle ;  then  the  thump,  thump  of  his  clogs  as  he  kicked  them 
off  on  the  floor ;  finally  he  opened  the  door  and  came  in.  He  was 
an  undersized,  stout  little  man,  with  a  ruddy,  comical  face,  every 
feature  of  which  seemed  to  turn  up ;  even  his  eyebrows  appeared 
to  be  climbing  up  his  forehead,  as  though  desirous  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  top  of  his  head,  which,  indeed,  sorely  needed  hirsute 
adornment. 

He  advanced  slowly  to  his  wife's  bedside,  contemplating  her 
anxiously  the  while. 

'  How  doesto  find  thysel'  now  ? '  he  asked. 

Betty's  face  assumed  a  certain  melancholy  importance. 

1  Doctor  says  I'm  not  long  fur  this  world,  Tom,  he  does  indeed. 
"  Yo're  very  near  th'  end  o'  yo're  tether  Betty,"  says  he ;  so  theer 
in't  mich  time  to  be  lost  i'  getting  ready,  thou  sees.' 

'Eh,'  said  Tom,  eyeing  her  very  solemnly  indeed.  cEh, 
Betty,  I'm — I'm  sorry,  I  am  that.' 

'  Well,'  said  Betty,  with  a  superior  air,  *  we's  all  ha'  to  goo 
when  we're  time  cooms.  I  alius  thought  yo'd  be  first,  Tom,  an 
I'd  planned  to  gi'  yo'  a  nice  funeral.  But  theer,  it  isn't  the  Lord's 
will.     Thou'lt  see  as  I'm  laid  out  seemly — the  best  sheets  is  yonder 
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o*  th'  top  shelf  o'  th'  cupboard,  an'  I'd  like  to  weer  my  little  cap 
wi'  th'  lace  borders.  Yo'  can  boil  th*  big  ham,  an'  have  a  nice  bit 
o'  cheese  an'  that,  but  no  beer.  Nay,  I  wunnot  ha'  no  drinkin'  at 
my  buryin',  an'  so  I  tell  thee.' 

*  Well/  said  Tom,  thoughtfully  scraping  his  chin  with  his  big 
fore- finger,  'I  doubt  folks  '11  be  a  bit  disapp'inted  like;  they 
alius  look  fur  a  drop  o'  summat — 'specially  them  as  carry  coffin, 
thou  knows.  I'd  be  loth  to  vex  thee,  but  still  I'd  like  everything 
gradely  at  thy  buryin',  owd  lass.' 

*  Coom/  conceded  Betty,  somewhat  mollified,  c  thou  can  give 
bearers  a  mug  each  if  thou  likes  then,  but  t'other  folk  mun  do  wi' 
coffee,  an'  thou'd  happen  best  stick  to  coffee  thysel'.  'T'ud  never 
do  fur  thee  to  fuddle  thysel'  on  such  a  'casion.' 

Tom  looked  a  little  blank,  but  he  wisely  forbore  to  discuss  the 
point,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  observed  with  a  deep  sigh, 
1  that  he  doubted  if  he'd  'ave  mich  'eart  for  coffee  at  sich  a  time.' 

*  Whatever  mun  I  do  when  thou'rt  gone,  Missus,  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know,'  he  added,  hopelessly. 

Betty  raised  herself  on  her  elbow. 

*  Tom,  I've  been  bethinkin'  mysel'  and  unbethinkin'  mysel'. 
Thou'rt  noan  the  mak'  o'  chap  as  could  get  on  wi'out  a  woman  to 
do  fur  thee.  Why  thou  'ud  clem  sooner  nor  think  o'  gettin'  thy 
mate  fur  thysel',  and  as  fur  cleanin'  up,  thou  'ud  never  notice  if  th' 
place  wur  a  foot  deep  in  muck.  Thou  'ud  need  a  body  alius  at  thy 
elbow/ 

'Well/  said  Tom,  disconsolately,  'I  reckon  I'll  ha'  to  mak' 
shift  wi'  some  mak'  o'  little  lass  as  'ull ' 

'  Little  lass/  interrupted  the  old  woman  indignantly.  '  That 
'ud  be  a  pretty  to  do !  Set  wan  child  to  watch  another.  Same  as 
blind  leadin'  blind/ 

'Ah,  but/  interpolated  Tom,  mildly,  'theer's  none  so  mich 
work  i'  this  little  cote.  Would  thou  have  me  pay  out  wage  to  a 
full-grown  woman  to  set  twiddlin'  her  thumbs  i'  th'  ingle-nook 
wan  half  of  her  time  ? ' 

*  Did  thou  ever  see  me  twiddle  my  thumbs  for  so  mich  as  a 
minute,  Tummas  Alty  ?  Theer's  work  enough  here  if  it's  done  as 
it  should  be,  I  can  tell  thee.  But  I  never  said  thou  wast  to  pay 
out  wage.  Nought  o'  th'  kind.  Thou  mun  get  wed,  mon,  as  soon 
as  thou  con  at  arter  I'm  putten  under  ground.  Yigh,  thou  mun 
tak'  another  Missus,  an'  then  thou'lt  not  have  to  pay  nought,  an' 
hoo'll  happen  bring  thee  a  bit  o'  brass  i'stead/ 

c  Eh,  Betty ! '  said  the  Gaffer,  taken  aback.     c  Whatever  put 
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sich  a  notion  as  that  i'  thy  'ead  ?  I  dunnot  want  no  missuses  at 
arter  thou'rt  gone,  I'm  sure  I  don't.  I'd  be  a  bonny  bridegroom, 
jist  upon  sixty-four !  Eh,  the  neighbours  'ud  think  me  a  gradely 
fool.' 

4  Nay,  nobry'd  reckon  it  nought  but  nat'ral — a  lone  mon  same's 
thee.  An'  what's  sixty-four  ?  Didn't  owd  Ned  Turner  get  wed 
when  he  wur  seventy-two  an'  his  wife  gone  seventy  ?  Hoo  was 
his  first  love,  they  say,  an'  kept  company  wi'  him  a  year  an'  more 
when  they  was  young  folks.  Then  hoo  went  to  service  an'  Ned 
took  up  wi'  another  lass.  An'  when  they  coom  together  again 
everywan  said  it  was  beautiful.' 

1  Coom,  if  that's  all,'  cried  Tom,  fired  with  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
1  theer  was  poor  Ann  Norris  as  I  coorted  afore  I  met  thee.  Hoo's 
a  widow  now,  an'  childer  is  all  upgrown  an'  settled.  Hoo'd  be  glad 
enough,  I  reckon,  if  we  was  to  mak'  it  up  again.' 

i  Now  thot's  downreet  ondacent  on  thee,  Tummas,  to  be  bring- 
ing up  Ann  Norris  to  me  now  as  I've  wan  foot  i'  th'  grave !  Thou 
an'  me  has  had  mony  a  word  afore  about  Ann  Norris.  A  poor 
sickly  ill-fawoured  body  hoo  is  too,  and  alius  was,  an'  wan  as  never 
was  good  far  mich  at  ony  time !  If  thou  was  to  wed  her  yo'd 
both  coom  to  th'  Union  afore  aught  was  long,  far  sure  ! ' 

*  Well,  well,  Betty,  I  did  but  name  her,  thou  knows.  *I  thought 
hoo'd  happen  do  fur  me  as  well  as  another,  an'  both  bein'  widowed 
'tud  ha'  seemed  more  coomfortable  like.' 

*  Coomfortable !'  ejaculated  Betty  ironically;  '  ah !  't  'ud  be  very 
coomfortable  to  hear  t'  owd  body  castin'  up  'usband  to  thee  fro' 
morn  till  neet !  Hoo  thought  the  world  o'  Joe,  hoo  did — eh,  they 
was  a  proper  pair  o'  dunderheads !  An  hoo'll  be  castin'  h\m  up  at 
thee  all  roads.' 

'  Coom  then,'  said  Tom,  who  was  anxious  to  meet  Betty's  views 
if  possible, c  what  saysto  to  wan  o'  Gilbertson's  daughters  ?  The/n 
never  been  wed  nor  coorted  neither  as  I've  heerd  on.' 

1  Eh,  Tom,  Tom !  Eh,  dear  o'  me  !  However  wilto  mak'  shift 
to  get  along  i'  this  world  ?  Why  th'  oldest  o'  Gilbertson's  lasses 
is  but  wan-an'-twenty  year  owd.' 

4  Ay,  an'  a  bonny  lass  too,'  remarked  Tom,  with  a  certain  con- 
templative air ;  { straight  as  a  dart,  an'  her  mother's  reet  hond 
they  say.' 

'  An'  doesto  think  hoo'll  be  like  to  tak'  to  thee  wi'  thy  bald 
head  an'  all?'  Here  the  old  woman  was  interrupted  by  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  during  which  her  husband  regarded  her 
with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  bewilderment  and  concern. 
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'Well,  whatever  mun  I  do?'  he  asked,  as  she  sank  back 
exhausted  on  her  pillows.  '  I'm  nobbut  for  doin'  as  thou  reckons 
best,  thou  knows,  an*  I  cannot  call  to  mind  nobry  else  as  would 
jus'  suit.' 

*  Theer's  Margaret  Heptonstall,  isn't  there  ? '  suggested  Betty, 
with  an  oddly  triumphant  intonation.  '  Tom,  I  tell  thee  hoo's 
th'  wife  fur  thee !  a  staid,  sensible,  thrifty  body,  wi'  a  tidy  bit 
saved,  I  fancy.  Margaret  'ud  mak'  thee  rarely  coomfortable, 
Tummas.' 

Mr.  Alt/s  face  did  not  assume  the  rapture  which  might  have 
been  expected. 

'Hoo's  gettin'  into  years  pretty  well,  isn't  hoo?'  he  asked 
doubtfully,  '  an'  hoo's  a  terrible  sharp  tongue,  they  say.' 

*  No  sharper  than  other  folkses,'  retorted  Betty.  '  If  yo'  speak 
civil  to  Margaret  hoo'll  speak  civil  to  you.  Her  and  me  was  alius 
pretty  thick,  an'  I  never  had  nought  to  complain  on.  Hoo's  a 
notable  body  is  Margaret,  an'  hoo  mun  be  a  good  ten  year  younger 
than  thysel',  Tom.  Eh,  I  can  mind  her  fire-irons  !  Last  time  I 
went  to  see  her  they  fair  glittered,  they  did,  an'  her  table  was 
scrubbed  till  yo'  could  eat  off  it,  an'  the  tiles  o'  th'  floor,  I  could 
welly  see  myself  in  'em  !  Hoo'd  keep  this  here  parlour  nice,  fur 
sure,  an'  never  let  a  bit  o'  rust  coom  nigh  th'  pots  an'  pans  i'  th' 
kitchen  as  I've  alius  took  sich  pride  in.' 

Tom  grunted. 

'  Hoo'd  do  for  thee,'  went  on  Betty,  enthusiastically;  { eh,  dear, 
it's  a  pleasure  to  think  how  coomfortable  hoo'd  mak'  thee.' 

Tom's  countenance  still  betrayed  but  moderate  satisfaction. 

4  I'd  rest  easy  i'  th'  ground  if  I  knowed  as  Margaret  was  seein' 
to  thee.  Hoo's  a  wonderful  hand  at  a  pork-pie,  Tom,  and  as 
fur  sassages  an'  black-puddin's  hers  is  reckoned  th'  best  i'  th' 
village.' 

*  Say  no  moor,'  cried  Tom  with  sudden  determination, '  we's 
do  it  if  thou'rt  so  set  on't !  Hoo  isn't  wan  as  I'd  ha'  thought  o' 
pickin'  fur  mysel',  but  if  thou'rt  satisfied  all's  reet.' 

*  An'  thou'll  call  round  to  Margaret's  to-morrow  wilto  ?  an'  ax 
her  to  step  over  here  a  bit.  I'd  like  to  put  her  in  th'  way  o' 
things  afore  I  go.' 

Mr.  Alty  assented ;  and  the  next  day,  donning  his  Sunday 
coat  and  hat,  but  retaining  his  corduroy  nether-garments — a 
costume  eminently  adapted  to  the  solemn  but  business-like 
errand  on  which  he  was  bent — he  duly  betook  himself  to  the 
abode  of  poor  Betty's  prospective  successor. 
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Margaret  Heptonstall,  a  tall  gaunt  woman,  with  a  frosty  eye, 
and  an  angular  cast  of  feature,  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
door,  and  her  bony  arms  plunged  up  to  the  elbows  in  soap-suds. 

'Good  arternoon/  observed  Tom,  diffidently,  his  eyebrows 
climbing  a  little  further  up  his  forehead  than  usual.  '  Yo'll  have 
heerd  as  our  Missus  is  down  wi'  th'  titus  an'  not  expected  to 
recover.' 

'  Ah,'  returned  Margaret,  '  I  did  hear  summat  o'  th'  kind.  It'll 
be  a  bad  job  fur  you,  Mr.  Alty,  won't  it  ?  Dun  yo'  want  me  to 
lay  her  out  or  that  ? ' 

'  Not  exactly,'  returned  Tom,  dolefully,  '  hoo  isn't  dead  yet, 
yo'  see' 

'  Eh,  but's  alius  well  to  look  for'ard  an'  not  be  leavin'  things  to 
the  last.' 

'  Hoo  towd  me  to  step  round  an'  ax  yo'  to  look  in  fur  a  two- 
three  minutes.  Hoo's  awful  anxious  to  see  yo',  an'  hoo'd  tak'  it 
very  kind  o'  yo'  to  coom.' 

Margaret's  face  clouded,  and  she  clacked  her  tongue  against 
the  roof  of  her  mouth  before  replying. 

'  Well,  if  it  hadn't  ha'  been  washin'  day  there  'd  ha'  been  no 
trouble  about  it,  but  I'm  i'  th'  very  thickest  of  my  wark  now.  I'd 
ha'  thought  yo'r  Betty  'ud  ha'  knowed  Tuesday  was  a  busy  day  wi' 
me.     Is  it  summat  partic'lar  ? ' 

'  Well,  it  is  rayther  partic'lar,'  said  Tom,  while  his  eyebrows 
actually  disappeared  under  his  hat.  '  Hoo  wouldn't  ha'  axed  it 
I'm  sure  wi'out  it  wur  thot.  Hoo's  awful  troubled  i'  her  mind, 
Margaret,  and  hoo  alius  thought  a  dale  o'  yo'.' 

Miss  Heptonstall  slowly  withdrew  her  arms  from  the  tub, 
wiped  them,  and  pulled  down  her  sleeves ;  then  she  stalked  into 
the  adjoining  room,  presently  emerging,  bonneted  and  shawled. 

'  I'll  nobbut  feed  th'  dumb  things  an'  then  I'm  ready,'  she 
remarked. 

Tom  stood  by  while  two  large  black  cats  were  each  provided 
with  a  saucer  of  milk,  and  a  fat  and  ancient  collie  dog  invited  to 
partake  of  an  immense  dish  of  porridge ;  after  which  Margaret 
sallied  forth  with  a  pailful  of  scraps  for  the  hens. 

'  Yo'  might  give  pigs  their  mate,'  she  observed,  nodding  side- 
ways at  an  overflowing  bucket  in  the  corner.     *  It'll  save  time.' 

Tom  looked  ruefully  at  his  Sunday  coat  and  wondered  what 
Betty  would  say;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  protest,  and  neither 
was  he  possessed  of  sufficient  enterprise  to  doff  the  garment  in 
question  before  betaking  him  to  his  task. 
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At  last  they  set  off,  Tom  lagging  comfortably  behind,  accord- 
ing to  his  invariable  custom  when  escorting  Betty.  But,  to  his 
annoyance,  Margaret  accommodated  her  pace  to  his,  and  insisted 
on  keeping  abreast  of  him. 

She  asked  questions,  too,  which  required  answers,  instead  of 
keeping  to  the  good  old-established  rule  which  prescribes  an 
occasional  placid  remark  on  the  one  hand  and  a  monosyllabic  grunt 
on  the  other. 

When  they  arrived  at  his  cottage  he  ushered  Miss  Heptonstall, 
according  to  Betty's  orders,  straight  into  the  sick  room.  Betty 
was  sitting  up  in  bed,  a  flush  on  her  hollow  cheeks  and  her  eyes 
unusually  bright.  She  received  her  visitor  solemnly  and  pointed 
to  a  chair. 

'  Sit  yo'  down,  Margaret,  do,  and  Tom,  dunnot  thou  be  fur 
leavin'  us.     Coom  round  here  to  cheer  t'other  side  o'  th'  bed.' 

Tom,  who  had  been  going  out  of  the  room,  came  back  rather 
unwillingly,  walked  round  the  bed,  and  sat  down,  hitching  up  his 
trousers  At  the  knees. 

Betty  thereupon,  at  great  length  and  with  much  persuasive 
detail,  broached  her  plan  to  Margaret,  whose  astonishment  knew 
no  bounds. 

'  Well,  of  all ! '  she  began,  when  at  last  a  pause  in  Betty's 
speech  enabled  her  to  put  in  a  word.  '  Well,  Betty !  I  never  could 
ha'  dreamed  o'  sich  a  thing !  I  never  reckoned  to  change  my 
condition  at  this  time  o'  day,  and  I  never  did  hold  wi'  men  folks 
as  how  'tis.     Nay,  nay,  no  men  far  me,  I've  alius  said ! ' 

'  Ah,  but,  see  yo',  Margaret,'  cried  Betty,  warmly,  '  our 
Tom's  not  same  's  other  folks.  Eh,  he's  that  quiet  and  that  good 
natured  I  could  never  tell  you.  I  scarce  know  half  my  time 
whether  he's  in  th1  house  or  out  o't.' 

Here  Tom's  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  gra- 
tified surprise,  and  he  hitched  up  the  knees  of  his  trousers 
again. 

c  I  welly  believe  theer  never  was  sich  a  wan  as  our  Tom ! 
Never  no  drinking  nor  swearin'  nor  traipsin'  off  to  th'  town  o' 
neets.  Every  penny  of  his  wage  he  hands  ower  to  me  reg'lar,  an' 
hell  wark — eh,  dear !  how  thot  mon  o'  mine  will  wark  !  Never 
one  minute  idle.' 

Tom,  rubbing  his  hands  up  and  down  on  his  knees,  looked 
more  and  more  elated  and  astonished.  Really  he  had  had  no 
idea  that  Betty  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  him. 

'  And  see  how  coomfortable  he'd  mak'  yo'.    He's  addlin'  good 
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wage — eighteen  shillin'  a  week,  yo'  known — and  he's  saved  a  bit, 
an'  he's  wan  o'  th'  owdest  members  o'  the  club.' 

Margaret,  visibly  moved,  gazed  at  Tom  with  an  appraising 
eye,  he,  meanwhile,  endeavouring  to  appear  wholly  uncon- 
scious; but  he  thought  within  his  own  mind  that  Margaret 
would  be  very  foolish  indeed  if  she  did  not  at  once  close  with  the 
offer. 

1  Ah,  Margaret,  I  tell  yo','  pursued  Betty,  emphatically,  c  yoll 
be  a  happy  craitur  if  yo'll  tak'  our  Gaffer.  Ony  woman  'ud  think 
hersel'  lucky  to  get  sich  a  chance.' 

*  Coom,'  said  Tom,  grinning  bashfully,  *  theer,  missus,  thotll 
do !     Thou't  sayin'  too  mich.' 

*  Nay,  lad,  I  couldna  say  too  mich,  nor  half  enough.  Who's 
to  say  it  if  I  dunnot  ?  I  ought  to  know,  as  has  been  wed  to  thee 
thirty  year  an'  more.' 

4  Thou  has,  owd  lass,  thou  has,'  cried  Tom,  suddenly  begii*ning 
to  whimper.  c  Thirty  year,  eh !  dear  o'  me.  I  dunno  however 
I'm  to  tak'  up  wi'  a  new  un.' 

He  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  coat-cuff,  and  sobbed. 

'Get  away  wi'  thee,  wilto,  leather-head,'  said  Betty  in  an 
angry  whisper ;  l  thou'rt  alius  sp'ilin'  everything !  Out  wi'  thee 
to  kitchen,  an'  set  'taters  on  to  boil.' 

He  shambled  out,  and  the  two  women  continued  to  discuss 
the  projected  alliance ;  Margaret  finally  consenting  to  become,  in 
due  time,  the  second  Mrs.  Alty. 

*  It'll  be  a  wonderful  coomfort  to  my  mind,  Margaret,'  observed 
the  present  possessor  of  that  title.  '  I  know  yo're  jest  sich  a  wan 
fur  scrubbin'  an'  cleaning  as  mysel\  Yo'll  keep  steel  bar  on  my 
fender  bright,  an'  wash  the  chany  careful ;  an'  theer's  a  two-three 
silver  spoons  i'  th'  cupboard,  but  I  never  use  them,  yo'  known.' 

Margaret  nodded. 

4 1  reckon  111  have  a  look  round  afore  I  go,'  she  said.  '  Con 
I  do  anything  for  yo',  Betty  ? ' 

'Nay,  thank  yo';  I  have  a  drink  here.  Barley-water  an' 
milk,  yo'  see.  I  dunnot  care  fur  mich  else.  But  stop  an'  have  a 
bit  o'  dinner  yoursel'.  Theer's  a  nice  bit  o'  cowd  pork,  an'  'taturs 
'ull  be  ready  afore  aught's  long.' 

*  Well,  I  could  do  wi'  a  bit,'  replied  Margaret. 

A  great  snuffling  and  scratching  at  the  bedroom  door  inter- 
rupted her,  and  she  laughed. 

c  Why,  here's  poor  Laddie !  Eh,  weren't  it  clever  o'  th'  craitur 
to  follow  me  here  ?     It's  wonderful  the  sense  he  has ! ' 
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She  opened  the  door  as  she  spoke,  and  the  collie  rushed  in ; 
bouncing  up  against  Betty's  bed  with  his  fore  paws,  and  making 
muddy  tracks  on  her  sheets.  She  pushed  him  feebly  away,  with 
a  little  scream,  at  once  angry  and  terrified. 

1  My  word,  Margaret,  whatever  are  yo'  thinkin'  on  ?  An' 
Tom — I  do  wonder  at  him,  lettin'  the  brute  in  here !  Th'  mon 
hasn't  a  bit  o'  sfense !    Eh,  Margaret,  turn  it  out,  do ! ' 

'  Hell  noan  hurt  yo','  said  Miss  Heptonstall ;  '  he's  the  good- 
naturedest  beast  alive,  an'  that  knowin',  yo'd  think  he'd  talk 
sometimes.  I'm  fond  of  all  wick  things,  but  he's  my  favouryite. 
Ah,  when  him  an'  me's  sat  aside  o'  th'  fire,  I'd  ax  no  better 
company.  An'  he  sleeps  under  my  bed  o'  neets,  as  quiet  as  a 
Christian/ 

'  Under  th'  bed ! '  exclaimed  Betty,  deeply  scandalised — 
'  under  th'  bed !  Did  onybody  ever  hear  o'  sich  a  tale  ?  My  word, 
Marg'ret,  yoll  ha'  to  give  ower  that  mak'  o'  wark  if  yo'  reckon  to 
coom  here !  I'll  noan  ha'  dogs  an'  sich-like  coomin'  into  my  'ouse, 
messin'  about  wi'  their  muddy  paws,  an'  knockin'  ower  things  wi' 
their  great  tails !  I  never  did  howd  wi'  'em,  an'  I'm  noan  goin' 
to  have  'em  about  when  I'm  gone.' 

Margaret  was  either  too  good-tempered  or  too  obtuse  to  make 
the  obvious  retort  that,  when  she  was  installed  as  Tom's  Missus, 
Betty  would  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  object  to  any  novelty 
she  might  wish  to  introduce.  She  sniffed  a  little  instead  of  reply- 
ing, and  stalked  into  the  kitchen,  leaving  the  door  ajar. 

Betty  lay  back,  panting :  the  recent  discussion  had  exhausted 
her,  and  her  growing  irritation  was  now  almost  more  than  she 
could  bear.  With  dilated  nostrils  and  parted  lips  she  listened  to 
the  movements  and  conversation  of  the  pair  in  the  kitchen. 

'  Dun  yo'  alius  ha'  taters  boiled  i'  their  jackets  ? '  she  heard 
Margaret  say, c  I  like  'em  better  peeled  an'  steamed  mysel' ! ' 

'  Our  Missus  reckons  it's  more  wasteful/  rejoined  Tom. 

4  Not  a  bit,  if  it's  done  careful.  An'  they're  a  deal  tastier. 
Boiled  an'  steamed,  yo'  known,  an'  then  browned  a  bit,  i'  th'  oo'n, 
eh,  they're  wonderful  good.' 

*  Very  like  they  are,'  agreed  Tom,  and  Betty  felt  unreasonably 
angry. 

*  Here's  the  pork,'  went  on  Margaret.  '  H'm  !  time  to  eat  it ; 
it's  gettin'  mouldy.' 

1  'Twas  nobbut  cooked  day  afore  yesterday,'  cried  Betty,  but  so 
feebly  that  no  one  heard  her. 

Margaret  clattered   about,  peering  into  dishes   and  opening 
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drawers.  Betty  writhed  as  she  pictured  the  cold  eyes  prying  into 
her  treasures,  the  calculating  fingers  touching  them. 

'  Hoo  might  ha'  waited  till  I  were  dead/  she  said  to  herself. 

1  Here's  a  good  few  apples/  Margaret  observed  presently. 
c  They'll  coom  in  nice  fur  sauce  wi'  that  dry  bit  o'  pork.  I'll  make 
it  in  a  minute,  see ! ' 

*  Nay,  they  apples  is  fur  turnovers  at  the  week  end  yo'  known,' 
returned  Alty.  *  When  beefs  done,  an'  we're  put  to  far  a  bit,  it 
makes  a  change  wi'  a  mouthful  or  two  o*  cheese.  We  never  ha* 
sauce  wi'out  at  Michaelmas  and  Christmas  when  we'n  a  goose.' 

1  Well,  J  think  cowd  pork's  poor  mate  far  onybody.  I'll  mak' 
yo'  a  bit  o'  sauce  in  a  two-three  minutes ;  yo'U  fancy  your  dinner  a 
deal  more.' 

Tom  made  no  further  protest.  Unprincipled  Tom,  was  this 
the  way  he  repaid  Betty  for  all  her  long  anxious  years  of  thrift 
and  saving  ? 

As  for  Margaret,  she  was  an  extravagant  hussy,  a  good-fur- 
nought,  wi'  her  wasteful  wheedlin'  ways !  Certainly,  if  Betty  had 
known  what  she  was,  she  would  never  have  selected  her  as  a  mate 
for  her  Gaffer.  But,  indeed,  the  Gaffer  was  just  as  bad.  If  he 
had  had  the  spirit  of  a  mouse,  he'd  have  stood  up  for  Betty,  and 
maintained  that  her  ways  were  best ;  and  instead  of  that  he  would 
gobble  up  his  sauce,  for  sure,  and  show  that  he  enjoyed  it !  Betty 
felt  more  and  more  wrathful  against  Tom ;  oddly  enough,  even 
more  than  against  Margaret. 

i  Well,  all's  ready  now,'  observed  Margaret,  after  a  short  in- 
terval. 

c  Pull  up  then,'  returned  her  host.  c  Help  yo'rseP,  do,  Miss 
Heptonstall.' 

Ah,  they  were  getting  on  very  nicely,  and  never  a  thought 
to  the  poor  dying  woman  in  the  next  room !  Well,  well,  she'd 
soon  be  out  o'  their  road  now,  but  she  did  think  Tom  would  have 
shown  more  feelin'. 

'  Yo'r  table-cloth's  pretty  well  wore  out,'  observed  the  visitor, 
presently ;  c  theer's  more  darns  than  stuff.  Is  this  yo'r  Betty's 
mendin'?' 

'  Ah,'  said  Tom. 

'  I  alius  use  a  finer  thread  mysel',  but  I've  a  beautiful  lot  o* 
new  table-cloths.    Wan  on  'em  'ud  be  nice  fur  the  funeral.' 

'  Nay,'  put  in  Betty  from  the  inner  room,  c  I'll  not  ha'  nought 
but  my  own  stuff.' 
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*  Wasto  callin*,  owd  wench  ? '  asked  Tom  mildly,  but  Betty 
had  pulled  the  sheet  over  her  face  and  did  not  respond. 

She  sobbed  a  little  while  she  hid  her  face  thus. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  made  up  her  mind  to  emerge, 
and  when  she  did  so,  strange  sounds  met  her  ear.  The  couple  in 
the  next  room  were  having  '  words/  and  Tom's  voice  was  uplifted 
indignantly. 

1  It's  our  Missus's  cheer,  I  tell  yo\  I'll  noan  ha'  the  dog  set 
in  our  Missus's  cheer.' 

'Goodness  gracious!  Wan  cheer's  no  better  than  another. 
laddie  alius  sets  i'  th'  armcheer  at  our  place.  He'll  noan  hurt  it, 
an'  thy  Missus  '11  never  need  it  no  more.' 

'Well,  if  hoo  doesn't  set  in  it,  nobry  else  shall  set  in't,' 
shouted  Tom.     c  Theer  now !     I'll  not  have  it.' 

'  Why,  then,  I  tell  yo',  Mester  Alty,  if  I'm  to  coom  to  this 
'ouse  I'll  set  in  ony  cheer  I  fancy,  an'  do  jest  as  I  please !  If  I'm 
to  coom  to  this  'ouse  I'll  coom  as  Missus,  an'  not  tak'  no  words 
fro*  nobry.' 

cThen  yo'  needn't  coom!'  shouted  Tom.  'I'll  ha'  noan  o* 
yo'.  I'll  not  ha'  nobry  settin'  in  our  Missus's  place  an'  findin'  fault 
wf  our  Missus's  ways !  An'  yo'  con  goo  as  soon  as  yo'n  a  mind 
to — yo'  an'  yon  ill-fawoured  cur  o'  yours !  I'll  be  fein  to  see  th' 
last  on  yo'.' 

The  plates  and  glasses  jingled  as  he  struck  the  table  with  his 
fist;  there  was  a  scraping  back  of  chairs,  and  hasty  footfalls 
sounded  on  the  tiled  floor. 

1  I'm  fein  to  goo,  then,'  cried  Margaret,  shrilly ;  '  but  dunnot 
yo'  coom  axin'  me  back,  thot's  all.' 

c  Nay,'  said  Tom, '  I  wunnot.' 

The  house  door  banged,  and  the  Graffer,  rushing  into  Betty's 
room,  sank  down  upon  her  bed  and  burst  into  tears. 

'  Eh,  Missus,'  he  sobbed  plaintively,  *  I  cannot  thooal  it — nay, 
I  cannot !  Eh,  thou  may  barge  at  me  as  mich  as  thou  likes. 
Hoo's  gone,  an'  I'm  glad  on't !  Eh,  I  thought  I'd  ha'  choked  wi' 
that  sauce  o'  hers !  Nay,  lass,  I  cannot  do  wi'  a  strange  woman 
arter  all  they  years  as  thou  an'  me's  been  wed  !  I  dunnot  want 
nobry  but  thee.' 

A  tremulous  smile  crept  over  Betty's  old  face,  and  she 
stretched  out  a  shaking  hand,  which  Tom  grasped  fervently. 

*  But  whatever  wilto  do  when  I'm  gone  ? '  she  asked,  after  a 
moment. 
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'  I  dunno,'  responded  Tom,  still  clutching  her  hand ;  '  but  I'll 
never  have  another  Missus — I  know  thot.  I'd  a  dale  sooner  go 
to  th'  Union.' 

'Eh,  mon,  I  couldna  rest  i'  my  grave  if  thou  wert  i'  th* 
Union.' 

i  Why,  then,  thou  munnot  goo  to  thy  grave,  owd  lass — thou 
munnot  truly  t  Eh,  Betty,  couldn't  thou  mak'  a  shift  to  live  a 
bit  longer?  Happen  I'm  noan  so  long  fur  this  world  mysel\ 
Fd  a  deal  sooner  we  went  together.' 

Betty  looked  wistfully  at  him. 

1  If  it  were  th'  A'mighty's  will,'  she  said.  '  Eh,  well,  I'll  try 
to  howd  on  fur  a  bit.' 

Betty's  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  This  little  drama 
took  place  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  she  is  not  dead  yet. 

M.  E.  Francis. 
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Pallinsburn  Gull  Pond. 


ONE  need  not  be  a  naturalist  to  lament  the  disappearance  of 
the  galls  from  their  ancient  breeding-place.  I  have  often 
seen  the  merest  stranger  surprised  by  a  view  of  the  pond  into 
exclamations  of  delight!  The  eye  came  very  suddenly  upon 
the  scene.  Passing  along  the  woody  highway  leading  to  Scot- 
land— a  rugged  plantation  on  one  side  and  a  hawthorn  hedge 
enclosing  a  rich  meadow  on  the  other,  gradually  there  broke  on 
the  ear  a  noise  that  seemed  to  carry  far  inland  a  vision  of  rocks 
and  briny  pools  and  a  restless  sea  ruffling  under  a  summer  wind. 
Of  late  years  a  straggling  rookery  has  been  establishing  itself 
close  at  hand,  but  the  bird  of  the  wave  has  not  a  voice  like  any 
woodlander.  Listening,  the  visitor  advances,  and  all  at  once  the 
rood  carries  him  to  the  very  edge  of  a  smooth  weedy  pool  cradled 
and  hidden  by  trees  and  dotted  with  reed-grown  islands.  The 
opposite  margin  is  a  noble  park  overlooked  by  a  mansion. 
Mingling  in  the  scene — sitting  on  the  grass,  nursing  their  young, 
brooding  on  eggs,  or  hovering  above  the  water — are  countless 
myriads  of  gulls  with  flashing  white  wings  and  shining  black 
caps.  Nature,  or  the  cunning  of  man,  has  done  much  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  picture,  for  the  pond  is  set  about  with 
trees,  lilac  and  hawthorn  and  chestnut  and  laburnum,  whose 
blossoms  make  a  framework  for  the  pond.  There  were  times 
in  the  evening  when  the  slowly  westering  sun  cast  a  peculiarly 
enchanting  light  upon  the  commingling  of  flower  and  feather. 

If  you  waved  a  white  handkerchief  round  your  head  there 
was  silence  for  a  moment  as  the  sitting  birds  all  flew  up  in  alarm 
and  circled,  not  in  groups,  but  through  and  through  one  another's 
line  of  flight,  and  almost  immediately  began  to  settle  again.  But 
if  the  spectator  closed  his  eyes  as  the  noisy  bickering  birds  were 
descending  on  their  nests,  their  clamour  was  so  suggestive  of  brine 
and  billow,  it  seemed  so  essentially  a  song,  if  not  the  very  voice 
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of  ocean,  it  rapt  one's  fancy  forcibly  away  to  the  shore  of  the  North 
Sea,  to  the  tide  running  in  over  the  low  sands  at  Goswick  and 
waves  lashing  against  the  rocks. 

But  if  this  were  the  effect  produced  on  any  casual  visitor,  it 
will  easily  be  understood  that  the  Gull  Pond  was  a  perpetual 
delight  to  those  who  had  known  it  from  infancy.    There  are  many 
opulent  bird  haunts  in  the  neighbourhood.      Any  boy  whom  you 
may  find  making  reed  whistles  or  plaiting  rushes  by  Marmion's 
Well  is  aware  that  Flodden  Hill,  known  to  some  for  its  connection 
with  i  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things/  is  still  more  famous  for  the 
owls  that  every  night  whoop  all  over  the  adjacent  country  side, 
and  whose  nests  are  to  be  found  in  the  face  of  the  old  quarry  and 
in  the  dense  firs.     On  the  way  down  from  it  you  pass  a  Dene, 
with  a  rookery,  where  the  sparrow-hawk's  nest  is  not  sought  in 
vain.     For  certain  trivial  reasons  the  antiquary  loves  the  ruins 
of  Etal  Castle,  but  their  true  importance  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  never  was  there  such  a  place  for  jackdaws  and  pigeons  and 
starlings.     Lovers  of  Nature  extol  Twizel  Glen  because  the  sober 
Till  there  flings  off  his  customary  decorum  and  breaks  into  merry 
dancing  streams  that  under  overhanging  trees,  past  steep  green 
banks,  through  groves  of  hazel  and  blackberry  thickets,  sing  their 
way  to  Tweed ;  but  it  claims  more  serious  attention,  because  oft 
the  kingfisher  digs  out  a  hole  for  his  nest  near  the  bending  trees, 
and  the  dipper  sits  on  the  stones  with  the  water  foaming  past  him. 
These  are  only  a  few  favourite  bird  resorts  in  a  neighbourhood 
wealthy  with  them,  but  the  Gull  Pond  holds  a  place  beyond  and 
above  them  all. 

Many  of  the  aged  natives  have  a  superstitious  belief  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  Askew  family  are  bound  up  with  the  gulls.  They 
are  supposed  to  act  to  the  hall  the  part  which  the  bees  play  to  the 
cottage.  Death  or  other  misfortune  must  be  the  cause  of  their 
desertion.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  very  prevalent  in  England 
when  gull  ponds  were  more  common  than  now.  For  example, 
Dr.  Plot,  writing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  tells  how  the  birds 
of  the  '  Peewitt  Poole '  in  Staffordshire,  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  Skrymsher  family,  and  how,  on  the  death  of  John  Skrymsher, 
Esq.,  '  which  happening  on  the  eve  to  our  Lady-day,  the  very  time 
when  they  are  laying  their  eggs  ;  yet  so  concerned  were  they  at 
this  gentleman's  death,  that,  notwithstanding  this  tie  of  the  law  of 
nature,  which  has  been  ever  held  to  be  universal  and  perpetual, 
they  left  their  nests  and  eggs.'  Popular  credulity  is  not  so  strong 
now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Plot,  yet  there  are  old  retainers 
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on  the  estate  firmly  convinced  that  the  gulls,  when  they  go  for 
good,  will  carry  away  the  luck  of  the  Askews.  It  is  of  little  use 
to  tell  them  that  other  colonies,  of  which  similar  statements  were 
made,  have  been  forced  to  quit  their  old  abodes ;  that  bog,  mire, 
and  morass  have  been  drained  and  cleaned ;  that  the  plough,  the 
harrow,  and  the  reaping  machine  pass  over  many  an  old  domain  of 
the  €  pnit ' ;  that  the  smoke  of  cottages,  hamlets,  and  even  towns, 
now  rises  from  places  where  old  rustics  on  stilts  used  to  gather 
baskets  of  eggs  or  drive  the  young  gulls  into  nets.  One  old  man, 
to  whom  I  explained  all  this,  only  shook  his  head  and  said  :  '  It 
might  be  so,  but  all  the  same  it  boded  no  good  to  them  at  the 
haV 

The  truth  is,  the  appearance  of  the  gulls  was  a  yearly  miracle. 
As  regularly  as  could  be  they  took  up  residence  at  the  pond  on 
the  fifth  of  March,  arriving  very  early  in  the  morning.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  the  pond  had  only  its  usual  inhabitants 
— long-legged  water-hens  running  over  the  islets,  still  desolate 
and  bare  from  the  ravages  of  winter ;  a  few  bald-headed  coots 
returned  from  the  sea-coast  to  which  they  migrated  in  hard 
weather,  some  wild-duck  swimming  among  the  withered  and 
whistling  reeds.  But  the  first  ploughman  or  shepherd  who  passed 
next  morning  saw  the  white  sea-birds  hovering  over  the  water, 
listened  to  the  harsh  creaking  voices  from  the  ocean  predominat- 
ing over  all  the  inland  sounds.  During  the  rest  of  the  spring  they 
joined  the  rooks  in  the  new-made  furrows,  the  white  and  black 
clouds  close  to  the  plough  scrambling  for  worms  in  the  fresh  moist 
earth.     No  longer 

'  For  Delphi,  for  Ammon,  Dodona,  in  fine 
For  every  oracular  temple  and  shrine, 
The  birds  are  a  substitute.' 

but  why  did  they  choose  this  particular  pond  if  not  out  of  some 
predilection  for  the  owner  ?  The  land  round  about  is  cultivated 
like  one  vast  garden,  and  everybody  knows  how  the  inland  breed- 
ing gull  loves  the  moorland.  No  bird  is  more  familiar  to  the 
angler.  They  fish  in  the  pools  and  sweep  down  the  course  of 
Bowmont  and  Breamish,  and  College  and  Kale.  On  hill  slopes 
they  sometimes  assemble  in  thousands.  Yet,  although  among  the 
Cheviots  there  is  many  a  solitary  tarn  and  lake  where  they  might 
nest  undisturbed,  they  have  for  well  on  to  two  centuries  preferred 
the  exposed  pond  by  the  wayside. 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  destroy  the  pleasant  superstition  by 
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explaining  the  true  history  of  the  pond,  and  showing  that  the 
birds  act  from  simple  and  natural  motives.  But  their  original 
home  appears  to  have  been  on  the  islands  of  a  considerable  lake 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Roxburghshire.  The  waters  forced 
a  way  into  the  Teviot,  and  nothing  remains  of  it  now  except  a  pool 
famous  for  its  trout.  Morebattle — the  village  by  the  mere — has 
near  it,  at  present,  no  water  except  the  Kale,  which  at  one  time 
joined  the  Bowmont,  but  after  the  disturbance  alluded  to  became 
a  feeder  of  the  Teviot.  It  was  after  being  dispossessed  of  their 
original  home  that  the  gulls,  beating  about  for  new  quarters,  settled 
at  Pallinsburn.  A  very  satisfactory  reason  for  their  adhering  to 
it  is  that  it  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  great  area  of  arable  land,  where 
abundance  of  food  could  easily  be  procured  during  the  breeding 
season.  The  gull  is  sometimes  called  the  mire  crow,  as  the  rook 
is  the  corn  crow,  and  the  appetites  of  the  two  birds  appear  to  be 
very  closely  akin. 

In  some  parts  of  England  the  black-headed  gull  received  very 
harsh  treatment.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  c  Account  of  Birds 
found  in  Norfolk/  tells  us  that  Larus  aifca,  or  peewits,  as  he  desig- 
nates Lams  ridibundu8}  were  '  in  such  plenty  about  Horsey,  that 
they  sometimes  bring  them  in  carts  to  Norwich,  and  sell  them  at 
small  rates ;  and  the  country  people  make  use  of  their  eggs  in 
puddings  and  otherwise ;  great  plenty  thereof  have  bred  about 
Scoulton  Meers,  and  from  thence  sent  to  London.'  A  Norfolk 
gentleman,  who  has  a  small '  gullery '  on  his  estate,  tells  me  that 
the  East  Anglian  is  as  fond  of  gull  eggs  and  pie  as  were  his  fore- 
fathers. Indeed,  he  himself  confessed  to  a  hankering  after  the 
same  dishes.  But  the  peasant  in  Northumberland  appears  always 
to  have  been  more  fastidious  about  his  food  than  the  peasant  of 
any  other  part  of  England.  He  would  as  soon  think  of  eating 
gulls  as  of  cooking  eels,  and  eels  are  an  abomination  in  his  eyes. 
At  no  time,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  do  the  young  appear  to  have 
been  taken.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  do  so  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  Pallinsburn,  since  the  only  boat  on  the  pond  be- 
longs to  him,  and  the  depth  of  mud  is  too  appalling  for  the  wader. 
Eggs  were,  however,  esteemed  a  delicacy.  They  were  first  boiled, 
then  transferred  suddenly  into  cold  water,  after  which  shell  and 
skin  could  be  easily  peeled  off,  and  they  could  either  be  eaten  as 
they  were,  or  utilised  in  various  forms  of  cookery.  As  the  boat 
and  the  keeper  had  to  be  requisitioned  before  nests  could  be  robbed, 
this  was  never  done  to  any  great  extent,  and  water-birds  in  a 
general  way  seem  rather  to  enjoy  laying  successive  clutches.    The 
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gulls  too  were  early  breeders,  so  that  a  short  delay  did  not  hurt 
them  much.  For  quite  a  fortnight  after  their  arrival  they  seemed 
only  to  play  about,  love-making,  bickering,  and  choosing  their 
mates.  Some  more  dayB  were  spent  in  weaving  the  cup-shaped 
nest  of  dry  reeds  and  flags,  so  that  April  was  well  begun  before  the 
eggs  were  laid.  Three  were  usually  placed  in  the  nest,  and  if  two 
were  taken  and  one  left,  the  hen  would  not  think  of  forsaking  but 
would  cheerfully  lay  again.  A  gull  whose  nest  has  been  robbed 
will  lay  three  successive  clutches.  For  many  years,  however,  even 
this  practice  was  discontinued,  and  the  birds  were  allowed  to  breed 
without  disturbance. 

They  formed  a  highly  picturesque  addition  to  the  grounds, 
and  experience  in  the  neighbourhood  showed  how  easy  it  was  to 
terrify  them  away  from  a  haunt.  At  one  time  a  colony  took  up 
their  residence  at  Paston  Lake,  a  place  that  seemed  in  every  way 
adapted  to  them.  Most  fishermen  are  familiar  with  it  by  name 
at  least,  for  its  innumerable  shoals  of  perch  are  commemorated  in 
angling  books.  You  may  sit  in  a  boat  and  with  almost  any  sort 
of  tackle  pull  them  out  as  fast  as  you  can  bait  your  hook.  Within 
a  couple  of  miles,  but  across  the  Bowmont  and  across  the  march 
between  England  and  Scotland,  is  Yetholm  Lake,  which  enjoys 
the  same  distinction. 

Those  who  have  visited  Paston  Lake  for  angling  or  any  other 
purpose  know  that  it  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the 
Kirknewton  and  Yetholm  Koad,and  is  beautifully  secluded  among 
the  hills  with  one  fine  island  in  the  centre.  On  this  the  gulls 
built  their  nests,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  it  must  have  been  an 
ideal  home  for  them.  Nevertheless  they  left,  and  although  young 
have  been  hatched  and  reared  there,  and  many  other  devices  used 
to  lure  them  back,  it  has  been  of  no  avail.  Elsewhere — as  for 
instance  at  Hoveton  in  Norfolk — similar  plans  have  proved  suc- 
cessful in  the  formation  of  a  colony,  but  the  *  puit '  is  a  capricious 
bird,  whose  course  of  action  never  can  be  foretold. 

Many  are  speculating  whether  the  desertion  of  Pallinsburn  is 
likely  to  prove  permanent  or  only  temporary.  Before  pronouncing 
an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
the  exact  cause.  Other  gullponds  have  vanished  from  existence 
for  definite  and  well-known  reasons,  such  as  the  reclamation  of 
marsh  land  and  the  progress  of  agriculture.  This  one,  situated  as 
it  is  within  private  grounds,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  these  in- 
fluences. The  black-headed  gull  is  the  last  bird  in  the  world  to 
be  persecuted  by  those  engaged  in  agriculture.    It  has  all  the 
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good  properties  of  the  rook  and  none  of  the  vices  ascribed  to  that 
black  marauder.  While  consuming  wire-worms,  grubs,  moths, 
and  other  pests  of  the  farmer,  no  one  has  accused  it  of  stealing 
eggs  or  grain.  At  one  time  a  few  were  shot  to  provide  feathers 
for  hats,  but  the  taste  for  these  has  long  gone  out  of  fashion. 
The  laughing  sea-gull  wings  his  way  securely  over  plough-land 
and  pasture,  up  rivers  and  burns  and  across  the  moors,  and  the 
most  reckless  gunner  never  fires  a  shot  at  him. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  possible  to  protect  one  species  of 
bird  without  offering  a  refuge  to  others.     Just  as  wood-pigeons 
find  a  happy  and  undisturbed  home  in  a  well-stocked  pheasant 
cover,  so  the  wild-duck  soon  begins  to  appreciate  the  immunity 
of  a  gull-pond.    That  at  Pallinsburn — certainly  during  the  term 
of  the  present  owner  and  long  before  his  time,  I  fancy — has  been 
a  sanctuary  for  all  kinds  of  wild-fowl.     When  there  was  no  Wild 
Birds'  Protection  Act,  the  mallard  had  here  a  secure  refuge.    Duck, 
however,  have  always  had  an  attraction  for  sportsmen,  and  it  would 
have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  shooting  tenant  who 
has  been  in  possession  of  Pallinsburn  for  the  last  three  years, 
should  be  as  tender  to  them  as  the  owner  was.     Still  it  is  difficult 
to  join  in  the  common  opinion  that  the  gulls  have  been  frightened 
away  by  duck-shooting.     The  breeding  season  of  the  gulls  lasts 
roughly  from  March  until  July.     Usually  they  are  hatched,  if  the 
eggs  have  not  been  interfered  with,  just  when  May  is  beginning 
with  its  thronging  vegetation  to  hide  the  nests  primarily  built  on 
the  bare  ground,  and  on  which  the  hens  sat  in  full  view.    In  June 
the  water  is  half  covered  with  the  grey  nestlings  that  swim  in  the 
open  pond,  which  is  then  populated  with  strings  of  ducks  and 
coots  and  moorhens  also.    By  the  end  of  the  month  the  earlier 
broods  have  left  the  pond  to  feed  by  the  mountain  streams  or  wild 
Northumbrian  coast.     Duck-shooting  is  not  likely  to  have  inter- 
fered with  them  therefore.     If,  however,  the  rabbits  were  shot 
while  the  hens  were  sitting,  it  might  account  for  a  good  deal. 
Unfortunately  the  wood  and  the  park  all  round  the  pond  swarm 
with  rabbits.    They  used  to  be  despatched  silently  with  ferrets 
and  nets. 

But,  without  casting  blame  on  anyone,  I  think  a  very  satisfac- 
tory cause  may  be  given  to  account  for  the  gulls  leaving.  They 
actually  came  to  the  pond  in  1894,  but  one  of  the  most  severe 
frosts  of  the  year  occurred  on  the  first  of  May,  and  it  appears 
to  have  driven  them  back. 

Apart  from  this,  another  reason  for  their  leaving  the  pond  is 
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that  the  nesting  sites  are  becoming  untenantable.  The  tendency 
of  the  islands  is  to  sink,  and  at  present  they  are  much  lower  than 
I  have  ever  known  them  to  be  previously.  When  this  is  the  case 
they  are  liable  to  be  flooded,  so  that  is  probably  the  true  cause  of 
the  desertion.  Many  years  ago  the  same  thing  happened,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  had  the  islands  all  heightened.  Were  this 
to  be  done  again  it  is  in  every  way  likely  that  the  gulls  would 
return  to  their  breeding-place. 

The  black-headed  gull  has  not  suffered  as  much  as  some  other 
inland-breeding  sea-birds — such,  for  instance,  as  the  avocet  and 
black-tailed  godwit — from  changes  in  the  condition  of  agriculture. 
In  several  English  counties  there  are  meres  and  marshes  to  which 
they  resort,  and  Scotland  has  a  considerable  number  of  breeding- 
places.  But  still  there  is  an  annual  decrease  which  is  inevitable 
and  likely  to  continue.  Pallinsburn  Gull  Pond  is  not  in  point 
of  area  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  not  so  large, 
for  instance,  as  the  famous  colony  at  Scoulton  Mere  in  Nor- 
folk, but  the  situation  gives  it  an  unsurpassable  beauty.  The 
surroundings  are  typically  rustic  and  inland.  There  the  fields  are 
as  fertile,  the  trees  as  stately  as  any  county  can  boast  of,  and  the 
companions  of  the  gull  are  the  familiar  tenants  of  park  and  field. 
In  early  June,  when  spring  flowers  still  are  lingering,  there  is  no 
pleasanter  sight.  Some  of  the  birds  sit  out  among  the  buttercups 
and  daisies  of  the  park,  others,  perched  like  woodpigeons,  preen 
their  wings  on  the  rails  and  posts ;  out-and-in,  with  the  regularity 
of  bees  in  a  hive,  pass  those  who  have  been  foraging  for  their 
young,  often  having  a  hawk-like  skirmish  with  the  rooks  whose 
nests  they  approach.  And  ever  there  is  a  continuous  crooning 
murmur  of  hungry  young  and  solicitous  mothers  and  jealous 
lovers,  but  it  is  never  so  loud  as  to  drown  the  cawing  of  the  rooks, 
the  monotonous  call  of  the  landrail,  the  hoarse  note  of  the  pheasant, 
or  the  chuckle  of  nursing  pond-birds.  Were  the  gulls  finally  to 
disappear,  who  would  not  lament  the  withdrawal  of  the  most 
picturesque  element  from  a  scene  so  fair  ? 

P.  Anderson  Graham. 
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1  A  S  for  society,  my  dear  fellow,  ahem ! '  said  the  vicar,  signi- 
Xjl  ficantly.  Then  he  looked  at  the  youthful,  serious  figure 
before  him,  taking  in  its  spare  outlines,  the  slight  bend  of  the 
neck,  and  the  length — the  extreme  length — of  the  new  black  coat. 
'Ahem!'  he  repeated.  But  inwardly  he  made  the  swift  and 
cheerful  reflection :  *  Quite  presentable,  but  absolutely  indifferent. 
Full  of  zeal  and  visions.  An  embryo  Loyola  or  Damien,  in  short ! ' 
with  a  sarcastic  quirk  of  the  lip.  *I  know  the  cut.  At  the 
present  moment  it  suits  me  down  to  the  ground/ 

1  I  am  not  in  the  least  solicitous  about  society,'  said  the  new 
curate,  with  gentle  decision. 

'  No ;  I  thought  not.  Society  is — is  all  very  well  in  its  way ; 
but  when  a  man  is  beginning  his  life-work ' — the  speaker  shot  a 
glance  and  marked  that  it  told — i  society  is  more  or  less  a  hin- 
drance. Later  on  it  is  a  different  matter.  Your  object  now  is  to 
learn  all  you  can,  and  do  all  you  can ;  and  this  great  teeming 
parish  of  mine,  east  of  the  East  of  London,  will  prove,  I  trust,  an 
excellent  master  in  the  lesson.  There  is  not ' — he  paused,  then 
corrected  himself — '  there  is  hardly  more  than  one  house  in  it  to 
be  visited  on  equal  terms.' 

The  curate  did  not  even  ask  whose  house  it  was. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  Mr.  Fairclough  himself  suggested  : 
*I  must  take  you  to  call  on  Lady  Margaret  Whitmore,  Ber- 
tram. Lady  Margaret  will  expect  it.  She  is  not  only  my 
principal  parishioner,  but  the  largest  landowner  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. An  excellent  woman — liberal,  benevolent.  We  are  lucky 
in  having  such  a  person  in  this  forsaken — I  mean  this  queer,  out- 
of-the-way  part  of  the  world.  Everyone  else  who  has  ever  held 
property  hereabouts  has  fled  the  scene;  sold  it  for  building 
purposes,  and  made  off  to  happier  hunting-grounds.  The  East 
End  of  London  is  not  what  you  can  call  an  agreeable  vicinity,  and 
the  East  End  is  approaching  us  Essex  folk  at  a  gallop.    But  Lady 
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Margaret  has  struck  her  roots  deep,  like  one  of  her  own  elms — 
too  deep  ever  to  be  torn  up ;  though  one  day  doubtless  she  will 
snap  at  the  stem,  as  they  occasionally  do.  Long  may  that  day 
be  off !  And  meantime  I  must  take  you  with  me  to  Garfords, 
and  present  you  in  due  form.' 

*  "When  shall  we  go,  sir  ? '  inquired  the  young  man,  glancing 
at  a  note-book  in  his  hand.    '  I  had  better  make  a  note  of  it ' 

*  Pooh !  Note !  Come  along  now,'  cried  the  vicar  with  genial 
alacrity.  l  'Tis  a  nice  day  for  a  walk,  and  the  walk  to  Garfords 
is  the  only  decent  one  in  the  place/ 

'  I  am  afraid  this  afternoon  is  full  already.     I  had  arranged  to 

call  at  the  schools ' 

1  My  dear  boy,  the  schools  can  wait.' 

c  And  to  take  these  papers  for  the  magazine- 


*  Put  them  in  your  pocket,  and  if  we  have  time  we  can  hand 
them  in  as  we  return/ 

*  You  wished  me  to  see  about  the  special  service ' 

1  Special  service  be '     Mr.  Fairclough  choked  the  word 

1  hanged '  in  his  throat.  He  was  too  apt  to  let  fall  unclerical 
expressions.  Aloud,  he  merely  remarked:  'My  dear  Bertram, 
you  are  quite  right,  perfectly  right,  to  map  out  your  time  and 
Economise  it.  There  is  nothing  like  method,  as  I  always  tell  my 
curates;  but  all  the  same,  there  come  occasions  when  method 
must  go  to  the  wall.  It  does  not  do  to  be  a  slave  to  red  tape,* 
jogging  his  young  disciple's  arm  playfully.  c  I  had  got  my  day 
laid  out  as  well  as  you,  but  the  sun  shines,  the  birds  sing,  and  the 
upshot  is — away  with  that  note-book  ! '  tapping  it  with  his  finger. 
'  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  will  not  keep  till  to-morrow  or  next 
day,  and  away  we  go  across  the  fields  to  the  one  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  there  is  the  prospect  of  an  hour's  real 
enjoyment  in  the  performance  of  an  actual  and  positive  duty 
visitation.' 

He  seized  his  large,  important,  glossy  hat  with  one  hand  and 
his  silver-headed  cane  with  the  other.  Bertram  put  on  a  smooth 
black  wide-awake,  and  was  extracting  his  umbrella  from  the  stand 
when  Mr.  Fairclough,  with  half-humorous  irritation,  pushed  it 
back. 

*  No,  no ;  can't  stand  that.  An  umbrella  when  there  is  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky !  In  the  month  of  June,  too !  Here,'  opening 
a  side  door,  (for  the  two  were  standing  in  the  inner  hall  of  the 
vicarage,  a  spacious,  well-planned  building,  as  many  of  its  kind 
are  in  that  region), *  here,  take  your  choice.     Here  are  sticks  of 
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every  sort:  sticks  long,  sticks  short;  sticks  lean,  sticks  stout; 
sticks  rough,  sticks  smooth !  Some  of  them  haven't  been  used 
for  twenty  years  or  more,  but  I  go  on  collecting  all  the  same. 
Aye,  that  one  will  suit  you,  I  dare  say;  and  you  handle  it  as 
though  to  the  manner  born.  Come,  Bertram,  I  see  you  know  a 
good  stick.  Don't  tell  me  that  you  prefer  to  trudge  along  a 
country  road  with  that  infernal  machine,  a  parson's  umbrella.' 

*  No,  sir !  I — I  never  walked  with  an  umbrella  in  my  life  till 
I  took  orders.  But  I  thought  ■'  the  young  man  smiled  sug- 
gestively. 

'Aye,  I  know  well  enough  what  you  thought';  Mr.  Fair- 
clough's  eyes  twinkled.  '  You  are  not  the  first.  And,  of  course, 
you  are  quite  right  in  a  way,  Bertram ;  the  good  folks  down  here 
have  a  great  eye  for  the  correct  clerical  exterior,  and  Lady 
Margaret  and  her  daughters  especially  expect  the  clergy  to  be 
turned  out  de  riguewr.  But  an  umbrella,  you  know,  an  umbrella ! 
The  fact  is,  an  umbrella  is  my  bite  noire,  Bertram ;  and  to  tell 
the  honest  truth,  if  I  dared  I'd  pitch  both  it  and  that  black  wide- 
awake of  yours  to  the  back  of  beyond,  and  see  my  curates  go 
about  clothed  like  other  gentlemen.' 

1  But,  sir ' 

'  Oh,  I  know  it  can't  be  done,  and,  after  all,  it's  a  trifle,  a  mere 
trifle.  Now  then,  this  way.'  And  cutting  short  the  discussion 
wherein  he  feared  he  had  been  betrayed  too  iar,  the  older 
pedestrian  hastily  opened  a  side  gate,  and  after  the  two  had 
passed  through,  and  he  had  again  secured  its  fastenings,  was  ready 
with  a  fresh  topic  of  conversation.  To  himself  he  said,  '  I  must 
take  care  not  to  shock  this  guileless  youth.  Suppose  he  does  pin 
his  faith  on  a  coat  or  a  collar,  and  suppose  I  have  outlived  that 
illusion,  he  would  be  none  the  better  suited  to  this  place  and  the 
work  before  him  for  adopting  my  views  and  discarding  his  own. 
As  long  as  he  does  his  part,  and  fights  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil  manfully,  what  odds  if  he  chooses  to  look  it  in  his  own 
way  ?  Lady  Margaret,  at  any  rate,  will  think  none  the  worse  of 
him.'  And  he  chatted  sociably  and  pleasantly  as  they  wended 
their  way  along. 

'  And  so  I  needn't  have  got  this  beast  of  a  hat  after  all,'  said 
Bertram  to  himself.  c  Confound  it,  and  the  coat  too  I  If  I  had 
only  known ! ' 

He  had  left  Oxford  one  year  before,  had  taken  a  good  degree, 
and  prepared  with  zest  for  the  life  of  a  hardworking  parish 
clergyman.     Of  his  Qwn  free  will  he  had  made  this  choice,  bad 
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felt  called  to  it,  discovered  himself  suited  to  it,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  desired  nothing  better  than  to  concentrate 
his  energies  and  exercise  his  best  powers  in  the  sacred  profession. 
But  he  was  not  quite  the  meek  visionary  nor  the  rapt  enthusiast 
imagined  by  that  very  muscular  Christian,  the  Bev.  Augustus 
Fairclough. 

*  Mary,  Mary,  how  exciting !  two  men  coming  up  the  lane ! ' 
exclaimed  the  younger  Miss  Whitmore  to  her  sister,  as  the  two 
sat  lazily  upon  the  lawn  at  Grarfords,  with  a  litter  of  books  and 
magazines  around  them.  '  Two  men,  actually !  Who  can  they 
be  ?    Who ' 

Mary  turned  her  head  slowly,  almost  contemptuously,  round. 
'  It  never  ia  anybody,  so  what  is  the  use  of  saying  "  Who  ? " 
There  is  only  Mr.  Fairclough  whom  it  can  be.' 

*  Mr.  Fairclough  it  is.  And  the  new  curate,  as  I'm  a — what 
a  pity  mamma  is  out !  She  is  the  curate-lover  in  this  house. 
We  must  see  them  though,  and  do  the  civil.  After  all,  Mr. 
Fairclough  would  never  bring  anyone  here  who  was  not  passable, 
barely  passable,  even  to  please  mamma.  He  knows  what  is  due 
to  us — to  you  and  me — and  that  we  can't  stand  grubs,  whatever 
mamma  can.  I  am  rather  glad  we  were  at  home  now.  We  shall 
see  if  this  new  importation  is  likely  to  be  any  sort  of  good  to  us. 
If  only  he  should  be  up  to  the  mark  for  a  dinner  or  a  dance ' 

*  Nonsense!9  Mary  Whitmore  made  a  restive  movement. 
She  was  out-of-sorts  that  day;  vexed  because  of  a  certain 
disappointment,  and  disinclined  to  put  up  with  interruptions  of 
her  brooding  mood.  '  As  if  a  curate  could  be  any  good  in  that 
way ! '  she  said,  petulantly.  '  And  you  know  what  they  are,  as  a 
rule.  I  don't  know  how  they  manage  it,  but  directly  they  become 
rectors  and  vicars  they  are  nice  enough,  and  pleasant  enough,  but 
curates ! '  and  her  nose  went  up  in  the  air. 

*  Still,  he  might  do  for  a  dinner,'  persisted  the  younger,  '  and 
I  don't  believe  Mr.  Fairclough  would  bring  him  to  call  if  he  would 
not  do  for  a  dinner.  You  know  he  has  two  other  inferior  creatures 
he  never  thinks  of  bringing.' 

1  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  they  are  all  alike,'  said  Mary,  indifferently. 

None  of  the  indifference,  however,  was  apparent  when  Miss 
Whitmore  arose  to  greet  her  visitors.  No  one  could  ever  accuse 
Lady  Margaret's  daughters  of  ill-breeding  ;  and  certainly  neither 
of  the  newcomers  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
grudged  their  share  of  the  rustling  shade,  nor  of  the  luxurious  en- 
campment on  the  velvet  turf,  which  seemed  created  to  invite  repose. 
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'  I  have  been  telling  Mr.  Bertram  that  this  is  the  one  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  you  may  imagine  yourself  a  thousand 
miles  from  London/  began  the  vicar,  laying  down  his  stick,  and 
spreading  himself  out  comfortably.  c  The  peace  and  stillness  of 
G-arfords  is  the  one  soothing  oasis  in  my  great  bewildering  desert 
of  a  parish.  I  come  here  when  I  want  to  forget  where  I  live. 
Ah,  how  sweet  those  azaleas  smell ! '  catching  a  whiff  from  a  large 
clump  near.  '  And  the  lilac  and  may  too/  sniffing  about. 
i  Delicious,  the  mingling  of  fragrance  !  And  that  white  broom 
sweeping  the  water ! '  his  eye  going  down  to  a  small  lake  em- 
bedded in  shrubs.  'This  is  really  Paradise/  concluded  the 
speaker,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  burrowing  down  yet  deeper  in 
the  basket  chair.  'Bertram,  I  told  you  this  was  the  day  for 
Garfords,  did  I  not  ?  Young  ladies,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  us 
for  breaking  in  upon  the  harmony  of  such  an  afternoon,  but  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  when  a  man  is  to  see  Garfords 
for  the  first  time,  he  ought  to  see  it  on  a  day  like  this  ?  And 
now/  more  briskly,  '  now,  pray,  what  is  the  news  of  the  outer 
world  ?  What  have  you  been  hearing  ?  What  are  you  reading  ? ' 
picking  up  with  the  ease  of  friendship  the  nearest  volume,  and 
plunging  instantly  into  a  discussion  of  its  merits. 

The  theme  was  interesting,  and  the  young  lady  animated  and 
intelligent.  It  only  needed  the  murmur  of  other  voices,  and  the 
perception  that  he  was  not  required  to  stimulate  a  lagging 
dialogue  on  his  other  hand,  to  set  the  good-natured  elderly 
gentleman  free  to  pursue  it ;  and  he  was  presently  so  entirely 
absorbed  as  to  forget  any  responsibility  hitherto  felt,  connected 
with  the  visit. 

All  at  once,  however,  Mr.  Fairclough  was  startled.  A  clear, 
natural,  hearty  laugh  rang  out  close  to  his  ear.  He  broke  off 
short  in  the  very  middle  of  a  sentence,  to  turn  a  pair  of  round, 
surprised  eyes  upon  Bertram. 

Bertram  was  sitting  upon  the  edge  of  his  seat  twirling  his 
cane  between  his  fingers,  and  from  his  parted  lips  had  emanated 
a  sound  never  heard  before  by  his  clerical  superior. 

There  was  nothing  disagreeable  in  the  laugh;  it  could  not 
have  been  termed  either  impertinent  or  familiar;  but  it  was 
undeniably  spontaneous,  frank,  and  mirthful;  and  somehow — 
though  for  the  life  of  him  Mr.  Fairclough  could  not  have  said 
how — it  took  him  aback.  A  gentle,  hesitating  smile  was  the 
outside  he  had  ever  won  from  this  pale-faced  student ;  and  though 
he  had  been  at  times  a  trifle  impatient  of  such  pertinacious 
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solemnity,  he  bad  been  impressed  by  it,  and  inclined  to  consider 
its  effect  upon  bis  parishioners  as  distinctly  advantageous. 

What  then  was  the  meaning  of  this  new  departure  ?  He 
literally  stared,  and  let  it  be  felt  that  he  was  staring. 

Margaret  Whitmore,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  laugh,  and 
whose  own  merry  eyes  were  dancing,  caught  her  breath  and 
almost,  if  not  actually,  apologised.  Bertram's  cane  fell  from  his 
hands,  and  when  he  had  recovered  it,  there  was  a  suffusion  of 
colour  on  his  cheek  which  had  certainly  not  been  there  before. 

1 1  have  been  telling  Mr.  Bertram  a  story  of  one  of  our  old 
farm  labourers/  and  the  young  lady,  with  somewhat  hurried 
intonation,  repeated  the  story, — but  neither  she  nor  her  auditors 
felt  moved  to  more  than  a  mild  appreciation  of  its  flavour  on  this 
second  narration. 

1  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Very  good ! '  Mr.  Fairclough  did  indeed  emit 
a  faint,  commendatory  chuckle,  and  proceed  to  cap  the  anecdote 
on  the  instant, — but,  though  he  was  an  excellent  raconteur,  and 
though  his  mot  was  superior  to  Miss  Margaret's,  he  felt  that  he 
had  not  obliterated  the  memory  of  his  own  lapse,  nor  restored  the 
comfortable  unanimity  which  had  preceded  it. 

If  he  had  only  had  the  sense  to  sit  still  and  keep  his  ears 
open !  As  it  was,  he  was  perforce  obliged  to  go  on  talking  for  the 
whole  party,  since  the  abashed  Bertram  could  scarce  lift  up  his 
head  again,  while  Margaret  Whitmore  looked  as  if  she  too  had 
met  with  a  rebuke.  Neither  recovered  entirely  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  call.  .  .  . 

c  Yes,  you  were ;  you  were  much  too  free.  Mr.  Fairclough 
thought  so,  and  so  did  1/  exclaimed  Mary,  afterwards.  ( Talking  and 
laughing  like  that  with  a  curate !  Of  course,  the  poor  man  had  to 
laugh  back — he  could  not  help  it — and  then  you  saw  the  look 
he  got.' 

*  Gracious  me  !  I  saw  the  look,  and  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes.  I  thought  it  downright  cruel ;  while  as  for  the  poor 
youth,  he  got  as  red  as  a  rose.     It  was  the  greatest  fun ! ' 

f  Fun  ?  Nonsense  !  Mamma  would  have  been  very  angry. 
You  know  how  often  she  has  told  you  not  to  be  familiar  all 
at  once  with  strangers.  The  only  thing  that  redeemed  it 
was  Mr.  Fairclough's  annoyance,  and  his  look  of  blank  amaze- 
ment.' 

*  And  the  dead  stop  he  made,'  cried  Margaret,  with  intense 
appreciation.  '  ^The  sort  of  "  Good  heavens !  What  is  going  to 
happen  next  ?  "  expression  on  his  face.     Oh,  it  was  glorious ! '  and 
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she  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  twisting  her  handkerchief  into 
a  ball,  tossing  it  into  the  air  and  catching  it  again.  '  I  must 
prepare  a  few  piore  such  shocks  for  our  venerable  vicar,'  cried  she. 
'  I  must  lay  in  a  store.  After  all,  why  shouldn't  a  poor  young 
parson  see  a  joke  as  well  as  other  people  ?  At  first  you  may 
imagine  how  furious  I  was  when  I  saw  you  had  usurped  dear  old 
Mr.  Fairclough,  who  is  always  worth  talking  to,  and  left  me  to 
struggle  with  the  other.  I,  who  had  never  been  to  a  "  Mothers* 
meeting  "  or  a  "  Work  party  "  in  my  life !  I  could  just  manage  to 
be  interested  in  the  "  Lending  library,"  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  clear  the  shelves  of  all  our  old  magazines  and 
useless  books  now  that  we  have  got  such  a  lot  of  new  ones.  We 
want  some  more  room,  and  there  is  a  perfect  accumulation.  I 
told  the  youth  I  should  look  them  out  and  send  them  down. 
Unhappily  there  are  no  Lenten  services  nor  anything  of  that  sort 
to  inquire  about  just  now,  and  I  could  not  venture  into  the  realms 
of  music  and  the  choir  boys.  I  had  a  flying  shot  at  the  Parish 
Magazine,  but  that  soon  dropped,  so  I  made  the  most  of  the 
book-lending.  The « youth  seemed  pensively  grateful,  and  we 
worried  out  the  subject.  You  must  have  heard  how  solemnly  we 
conversed.  Then  I  tried  him — feeling  my  way — on  croquet  and 
lawn  tennis.  \i  you  will  believe  me,  a  spasm  of  disgust  shot  across 
his  face  at  the  words  !  At  this  point  I  felt  reckless ;  I  let  myself 
loose  to  talk  as  I  chose,  and  would  no  longer  attempt  to  adapt  my 
conversation  to  my  company,  as  mamma  and  you  think  one  ought 
to  do.  I  just  gave  it  him !  I  told  him  all  we  were  doing  and  all 
we  were  going  to  do.  I  didn't  care  whether  he  liked  it  or  not. 
Probably  he  thinks  me  an  appallingly  worldly  and  frivolous  young 
lady.  I  ran  on  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  any  other  young  man, 
and  he  bent  his  gentle  head  and  let  the  torrent  flow  over  it.  But 
when  I  got  to  old  Trueman's  idea  of  the  Jubilee  procession,  it 
found  the  spot,  like  Homocea.  Some  time  or  other,  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  this  spiritual  being  must  have  known  what  it  was  to  laugh, 
and  ever  since  there  has  been — there  must  have  been — a  pent-up 
laugh  somewhere.  Mary,  do  you  know,  I  am  rather  proud  of 
myself  for  having  pricked  that  hidden  spot/ 

4 1  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,'  said  Mary,  fretfully. 

c  Here  is  mamma  at  last.    Perhaps '     She  rose  from  her  chair 

and  stood  for  a  moment  ruminating. 

'Perhaps  what?' 

4  All  that  we  need  say  to  mamma  is  that  Mr.  Fairclough 
brought  the  new  curate  to  call,  and  that  he  seems  gentleman- 
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like.'  Again  she  hesitated.  ( A  man  of  that  sort  would  be  so 
very  useful/  she  murmured  in  conclusion. 

( And  mamma  likes  them  cadaverous/  cried  Margaret,  gaily. 
'  Mamma ! '  springing  forward  and  getting  her  voice  in  first,  as 
the  mother's  pet  had  a  trick  of  doing.  '  Mamma,  you're  in  luck. 
Mr.  Fairclough  has  got  a  curate  after  your  own  heart.  I  don't 
know  if  he  parts  his  hair  down  the  middle,  because  he  kept  on  his 
abomination  of  a  hat  all  the  time  he  was  here,  though  I  am  sure 
he  was  longing  to  take  it  off,  as  Mr.  Fairclough  did  his.  But  in 
every  other  respect  Mary  and  I  can  testify  that  he  meets  your 
views,  and  we  foresee  that  you  will  have  him  here  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  He  is  "just  sweet/'  as  they  say  in  America.  Now, 
Mary,  tell  the  truth,  is  not  this  Mr.  Bertram  "just  sweet " '  ? 

Lady  Margaret  looked  from  one  daughter  to  another. 

'  I  passed  the  gentlemen  at  the  lodge ;  I  am  sorry  to  have 
missed  them.' 

c  Of  course  you  are/  cried  the  irrepressible  younger,  '  but  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  did  your  part  handsomely — gave 
them  tea,  cooled  them  down,  lent  the  young  man  a  book,  and 
stuck  a  flower  in  the  old  one's  button-hole.' 

'  Silly  child ! '  But  even  Lady  Margaret  smiled  a  fond  rebuke. 
There  were  few  people  who  could  resist  winsome  Margaret — least 
of  all  Margaret's  mother.  She  had,  however,  a  word  apart  with 
her  elder  daughter  presently. 

'  This  Mr.  Bertram,  I  suppose  you  really  did  approve  of  him  ? ' 

'  There  was  nothing  to  disapprove.' 

*  He  seemed  a  gentleman  ? ' 

c  Oh,  yes,  a  gentleman.' 

'Well,  my  dear?' 

c  Well,  mamma,  there  is  nothing  more  to  say.' 

'  Then  I  shall  ask  him  to  dinner  at  once.' 

'  Ask  him  as  soon  as  you  like  ;  only -' 

1  Have  you  anything  whatever  against  the  man  ? '  demanded 
Lady  Margaret,  impatiently.  c  Why  can  you  not  be  open  about  it 
if  you  have  ?    You  may  surely  speak  to  me,  confide  in  me.' 

*I  have  nothing  to  confide,  and  I  have  nothing  against  Mr. 
Bertram  whatever — only  Margaret  is  so  young  and  silly.'  Mar- 
garet's mother  understood  in  an  instant. 

1  She  might  just  try  to  make  a  fool  of  the  poor  man  for  the 
fun  of  it/  proceeded  the  elder  sister,  now  that  the  ice  was  broken. 
1  You  know  how  heedless  she  is.  She  calls  him  a  "  youth,"  but 
he  is  older  than  she,  at  any  rate.     And  I  could  not  help  fancying 
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once  or  twice  that  I  saw  him  looking  at  her.    Mamma,  it  would 
be  a  shame  to  run  any  risk  of  turning  that  poor  curate's  head, 

and  yet  to  say  anything  to  Margaret '  and  finally  a  plan  of 

campaign  was  arranged. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  Bertram  had  become  quite  an 
habituS  of  the  house,  firmly  established  in  the  good  graces  of  all, 
and,  as  her  daughters  had  predicted,  a  special  favourite  with  his 
hostess. 

1  Yes,  I  thought  you  would  like  him/  observed  the  vicar  com- 
placently one  day.  '  An  excellent  fellow,  and  throws  himself  into 
his  work  like  a  man.  The  only  fault  I  have  to  complain  of — if  it 
be  a  fault,  Lady  Margaret — is  that  Bertram  does  not  seem  to 
know  what  relaxation  is !  I  have  suggested  his  taking  a  holiday 
more  than  once ;  or  even  a  day  or  two  off, — but  he  does  not  see  it 
at  all.  He  will  be  invaluable  to  me  as  the  winter  comes  on ;  the 
people  adore  him  already ;  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  all  the 
kindness  he  has  met  with  at  Garfords.' 

'  Indeed,  Mr.  Bertram  is  quite  an  acquisition,'  rejoined  Lady 
Margaret,  briskly.  i  He  has  come  out  so  wonderfully  of  late ;  and 
though  we  really  do  not  see  very  much  of  him,  that  only  proves 
that  he  is,  very  properly,  too  much  engaged  in  parish  work  to 
have  time  for  dawdling  in  ladies'  drawing-rooms.  When  we  do 
see  Mr.  Bertram,  he  is  always  welcome.' 

i  A  good  preacher  too,  I  think,  Lady  Margaret  ? ' 

4  A  remarkably  good  preacher,  Mr.  Fairclough.'  ('  A  great 
deal  better  preacher  than  you  are  yourself,'  reflected  the  lady, 
inwardly.  She  did  not  over-rate  her  vicar's  powers  in  that 
respect.) 

'  And  a  good  reader,  moreover,  I  think  you  will  also  allow  ? ' 

1  The  best  reader  we  have  ever  had,'  said  Lady  Margaret,  with 
animation. 

c  I  am  delighted  with  your  approval,'  said  the  vicar,  rising. 
'  Your  judgment  was  all  that  I  needed  to  confirm  my  own.  We 
have  got  a  treasure,  and  I  only  hope  we  shall  keep  him.  Bertram 
dines  with  you  to-night,  he  tells  me  ? ' 

4  To  meet  my  future  son-in-law,  Captain  Satterthwayte,'  said 
Lady  Margaret,  shaking  hands.  *  Captain  Satterthwayte  has  just 
returned  from  a  voyage,  and  comes  to  us  to-night ;  and  as  the 
young  people  have  not  met  for  some  time,  I  thought  it  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  have  one  other  gentleman  present,  so  that 
Margaret  and  I  should  not  be  quite  neglected,'  with  a  smile. 
i  The  marriage  will  take  place,  we  hope,  next  month.' 
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c  Who  is  to  be  there  ? '  cried  Bertram,  with  almost  a  shout,  when, 
in  the  coarse  of  the  next  hour,  the  name  of  Lady  Margaret's  other 
guest  was  casually  let  fall  by  his  superior. 

The  tone  of  his  voice  recalled  something  to  Mr.  Fairclough's 
ear,  and  pondering  upon  it  afterwards  he  knew  what  that  some- 
thing was ;  it  was  the  laugh  which  had  startled  him  out  of  his 
equanimity  on  the  lawn'at  Grarfords  five  months  before. 

Since  then  he  had,  it  is  true,  grown  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
Bertram  could  laugh,  even  to  anticipate  with  a  pleasurable  emotion 
the  response  which  a  droll  anecdote  or  lively  narration  was  sure  to 
call  forth  when  the  pensive  curate  was  off  his  guard — when  he 
could  be,  as  it  were,  surprised  into  mirth.  But  Mr.  Fairclough 
had  always  felt  that  it  required  himself  as  instigator  to  produce 
the  genial  spark.  Bertram's  present  animation  was  a  puzzle  not 
to  be  solved  by  a  somewhat  elaborate  and  incoherent  explanation. 

c  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  but  certainly  he  is  rather  a  queer 
fellow  at  times,'  muttered  the  vicar  to  himself. 

Still  queerer  would  he  have  thought  the  young  man  could  he 
have  peeped  into  the  curate's  dressing-room  as  the  evening  hours 
drew  on. 

Bertram  was  rocking  himself  to  and  fro  on  a  little  creaking 
chair  that  threatened  every  minute  to  give  way  beneath  the 
strain.  Goats  and  waistcoats  lay  about  at  random,  and  the  heavy 
boots,  which  had  just  been  kicked  off,  betrayed,  by  their  distance 
from  their  owner,  the  force  with  which  they  had  been  sent  flying. 
The  curate's  usually  sleek  brown  hair  stood  on  end  fierce  and 
rumpled ;  his  hands  clasped  his  knees,  and  he  rocked  and  groaned 
in  unison. 

*  Oh,  you  fool — you  fool !  You  incarnate  idiot !  You  double- 
distilled  idiot,  Jack  Bertram !  To  go  and  let  yourself  in  for  this ! 
How  are  you  going  to  get  out  of  it  ?  You're  not  going  to  get  out 
of  it  at  all.  .  •  .  You  have  just  done  for  yourself,  intolerable  jackass 
that  you  are ! '  .  .  .  Another  groan  and  rock.  '  After  all  the  wear 
and  tear  of  it,  to  end  in  this !     And  you  knew  what  it  must  come 

to— you  knew  it  all  along,  you  tenfold  son  of  a !  .  .  .  Oh, 

hold  your  tongue  now,  and  eat  your  pie,  and  be  hanged  to  you ! 
.  .  .  It's  the  end  I  tell  you — the  end.  The  game's  up.  You've 
played  it  well — too  well  by  a  long  chalk.  Every  week  has  let  you 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire,  and  now — the  deluge ! ' 

'  Heigho ! '  With  a  long  sigh  the  speaker  rose  at  last  and 
walked  to  the  mirror  on  the  wall.  '  He  said  I  had  "  the  face  for 
it n — and,  by  Jove !  he  was  right !    Never  more  so  than  to-night ! 
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Lady  Margaret  will  press  on  me  an  extra  glass  of  wine,  and 
implore  me  to  wrap  my  throat  up  from  the  night  air.  Mary 
Whitmore  will  condescend  to  suggest  that  I  should  take  the 
warm  side  of  the  table  at  dinner — and  Margaret  ?  Margaret  will 
be  really  anxious,  and  give  me  one  of  her  troubled  looks.  Poor 
darling !  She  doesn't  like  it  any  more  than  I  do,  now.  It  was 
only  a  joke  at  the  first.  Good  heavens !  why  did  we  let  it  get  into 
such  deadly  earnest?  Lady  Margaret  will  never  forgive  us — 
never!  And  if  we  had  only  not  behaved  like  two  romantic 
lunatics,  we  might  now  have  been  as  happy  as  Frank  Satter- 
thwayte  and  his  Mary.  I  can  pitch  into  Frank,  anyway,'  he 
wound  up  with  gloomy  vengeance. 

The  gloom,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  Mr.  Bertram's 
being  turned  out  faultlessly  when,  his  toilet  complete,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  house  where,  according  to  his  own  sensations,  the 
bomb  was  to  burst. 

He  knew  his  old  chum  Satterthwayte,  knew  that  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  mortals  to  divine  what  that  honest  sailor 
would  or  would  not  do  at  any  given  moment,  more  especially 
beneath  the  spur  of  unwonted  exhilaration  and  joyous  excitement. 
A  thousand  to  one  in  the  first  flush  of  re-union  with  his  betrothed, 
he  had  laid  bare  without  a  thought  of  harm  the  scheme  concocted 
by  the  two  in  a  giddy  moment,  and  adhered  to  by  Bertram  at  first 
on  account  of  its  plausibility  and  simplicity — afterwards,  because 
he  had  no  choice. 

If  Satterthwayte  had  told  ?  He  felt  that  he  should  know  the 
moment  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  whether  Satterthwayte 
had  told,  or  not. 

The  room  seemed  to  spin  round,  and 

i  Oh,  Mr.  Bertram,  I  wish  I  had  sent  the  carriage  for  you/ 
exclaimed  Lady  Margaret's  voice  in  its  most  gracious  accents. 
'  I  am  so  sorry.  It  could  so  easily  have  called  for  you  when 
Captain  Satterthwayte  was  fetched  from  the  station.  And  you 
look  so  tired  to-night ' ;  he  was  pale  and  shaking,  bewildered  too 
by  a  sense  of  reprieve,  and  a  desperate  anxiety  to  turn  it  to 
account.  i  You  must  have  the  carriage  to  take  you  home,'  con- 
cluded Lady  Margaret  in  her  kindest  manner. 

She  thought  that  his  lips  murmured  gratitude.  He  himself 
did  not  know  what  they  said. 

When  Captain  Satterthwayte  came  down,  big,  bronzed,  and 
bearded,  making  the  furniture  rattle  as  he  burst  in,  and  betraying 
no  less  his  surprise  than  his  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  the  guest 
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whom  Lady  Margaret  had  risen  to  present,  Bertram's  face  was  a 
sight  to  see.  Happily  in  real  life  such  a  face  does  not  attract  the 
attention  it  ought  to  do,  and  aware  of  this,  the  young  man  was 
possibly  even  afraid  that  it  might  not  be  significant  enough.  He 
clutched  the  other's  hand,  and  wrung  it  in  an  agony. 

Then  he  saw  that  all  was  so  far  safe,  as  the  sailor,  tenderly 
withdrawing  his  wounded  member,  eyed  it  and  him  alternately. 
The  look  said  :  ( I  understand.  But  you  need  not  have  broken 
my  wrist,  all  the  same/ 

( I  did  not  know  you  two  were  acquainted/  said  Lady  Mar- 
garet, taking  the  young  clergyman's  arm,  and  letting  him  lead 
her — as  by  virtue  of  his  cloth  she  loved  to  do — to  the  head  of  her 
table.  'We  have  never  heard  you  mention  Captain  Satter- 
thwayte.  But  then,  of  course,'  answering  herself,  '  we  may  never 
have  mentioned  Captain  Satterthwayte  to  you.'  Then  she  let 
the  subject  drop ;  it  was  not  one  likely  to  interest  Mr.  Bertram. 

She  congratulated  herself,  however,  on  the  coincidence.  It 
was  quite  a  lucky  hit  her  having  made  the  addition  to  their  party, 
especially  when  it  proved  that  the  young  men  had  not  only  been 
schoolfellows,  but  had  kept  up  a  close  friendship — as  close  a 
friendship  as  circumstances  permitted — ever  since ;  Bertram  had 
stayed  at  Sir  Philip  Satterthwayte's — and  apparently  Sir  Philip 
had  a  warm  regard  for  his  son's  friend — there  were  hints  about 
the  family  living  which  Lady  Margaret  could  hardly  comprehend. 

The  hints,  it  is  true,  were  all  on  one  side.  Captain  Satter- 
thwayte was  bubbling  over  with  them,  and  with  arch  significance. 
But  it  did  seem  odd  that  if  there  were  anything  of  that  kind  in 
prospect,  no  one  at  Grarfords  should  ever  have  heard  Mr.  Bertram 
so  much  as  mention  the  name  of  Satterthwayte.  She  must  talk 
the  matter  over  with  Mary,  and  find  out  if  Mary  could  throw  any 
light  upon  it. 

Mary  was  sitting  upright  as  usual,  immaculate  in  dress  and 
demeanour  as  usual,  but  there  was  a  soft  light  in  her  blue  eye, 
and  a  smile  upon  her  lips  which  was  not  often  there.  Lady  Mar- 
garet was  herself  conscious  of  an  expansion  of  the  heart  beneath 
the  jolly  uproar  which  made  itself  felt  wherever  Frank  Satter- 
thwayte was  to  be  found.  It  would  have  been  natural  that  Mar- 
garet also  should  have  shared  the  general  animation,  but  Margaret, 
strange  to  say,  was  out  of  spirits  and  paler  than  her  wont.  Mar- 
garet's mother  could  only  suppose  that  her  darling,  like  poor  dear 
Mr.  Bertram,  was  feeling  tired ;  possibly  a  little  overdone  with 
too  long  a  ride  in  the  afternoon ;  and  as  she  looked  from  one  to 
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the  other,  the  robust  dowager  wondered  what  young  people  could 
be  made  of  nowadays  ?  Still  the  dinner  passed  off  cheerily,  and 
in  due  time  came  to  a  close.  The  ladies  rustled  away,  the  door 
was  shut  behind  them,  and  Bertram,  with  a  new  expression, 
turned  and  faced  his  friend. 

*  Good  heavens !  Frank,  it  has  been  a  close  thing !  Why 
didn't  you  let  me  know  you  were  coming  ?  I  have  been  expect- 
ing you  for  weeks;  and  then  to  be  taken  by  surprise  at  the  last!' 

i  Very  jolly  surprise/  said  the  sailor,  coolly.  c  Nice  to  meet 
old  friends  on  the  first  day  of  one's  return.  Well,  and  how  goes 
it?'  dropping  significance  and  smiling  frankly.  'How  has  it 
turned  out  ?  You  seem  quite  at  home  here,  and  all  that.  And 
my  respected  mother-in-law-to-be  beams  upon  you  through  her 
eyeglasses  as  I  hoped  and  expected  she  would.  Well,  and  Mar- 
garet ?  Am  I  to  congratulate  you  and  Margaret  ?  You  didn't 
look  quite  the  engaged  couple  to-night,  to  be  sure — I  might  say 
that  one  wore  a  more  hang-dog  expression  than  the  other, — but 
that's  a  detail.     Come,  out  with  it !     Is  it  all  right  ? ' 

'  All  right  ? '  echoed  Bertram,  bitterly.  '  Frank,  if  you  had 
known  what  you  were  doing,  or  if  I  had  known  what  I  was 
doing,  when  you  planned  and  I  agreed  to  carry  out  this  devilish 
plot ' 

1  Devilish !     Oh,  come,  Bertram ! ' 

'I  say  it  is  devilish.  It  was  of  the  devil's  own  making.  He 
employed  you  to  tempt  me ;  and  me  again  to  tempt  Margaret. 
We  should  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  for  ourselves. 
And  you,  Frank — you,  who  are  as  open  as  the  day,  to  suggest 
that  I  should  play  the  hypocrite ' 

c  All's  fair  in  love  and  war,  you  know,'  said  Frank,  a  trifle  un- 
easily. '  I — upon  my  word,  I  thought  I  was  doing  you  a  good 
turn.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  no  chance  fo%you,  unless  you 
crept  up  Lady  Margaret's  sleeve,  and  we  all  know  her  ladyship's 
proclivities.  She  adores  parsons — but  they  must  be  parsons  of 
a  certain  cut — at  any  rate,  while  they  are  on  their  promotion.  As 
you  had  decided  on  becoming  a  parson  before  ever  you  met 
Margaret  Whitmore,  I  saw  no  harm  in  your  suiting  yourself  to 
the  taste  of  Margaret's  mother  in  the  cut  of  your  jib,  and  all 
that  goes  with  it.  Then  we  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  to 
begin  the  acquaintanceship  on  that  level,  and  not  refer  to  a  certain 
jolly  Oxford  week,  and  a  subsequent  meeting  at  Henley,  when 
Margaret  was  under  other  chaperonage.  Her  mother  never  cares 
to  hear  about  that  summer,  as  it  is.    She  thought  Miss  Meg  got 
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out  her  horns  too  far,  and  had  too  good  a  time  altogether.  Even 
Mary — my  beautiful  Mary — shakes  her  elder-sisterly  head  over 
the  -want  of  starch  in  poor  little  Maggie's  nature.  They  would 
have  been  horrified  had  they  known  all  that  went  on,  eh, 
Bertram  ?  That  moonlight  night  on  the  river — and  the  couple 
that  were  left  behind  on  the  island — eh  ?  We  won't  talk  about 
it.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  You're  not  going  to  funk  now, 
are  you  ?  Now,  when  we've  brought  it  all  so  nearly  to  a  conclu- 
sion— a  glorious  conclusion  ?     You've  played  your  part ' 

cAnd  taught  her  hers,'  said  Bertram,  suddenly  rising  and 
flinging  himself  into  a  fresh  attitude  like  a  man  stung  beyond 
endurance.  '  Do  you  know,  Frank — it's  almost  incredible — but  I 
swear  to  you  that  until  I  saw  you  here  to-night,  or  even  until  I 
heard  you  speak  just  now,  the  whole  black  hypocrisy  of  this 
detestable  proceeding  never  once  showed  itself  before  my  eyes. 
Margaret  and  I  fell  in  love  with  each  other  as  a  boy  and  girl  will 
do  in  the  course  of  a  few  days — almost  within  a  few  hours.  One 
long  summer  evening,  and  the  thing  was  done ' 

c  Very  natural,  I'm  sure.  Did  it  myself  at  your  age.'  The 
bearded  sailor  nodded  approval. 

1  Oh !  but  hear  me  out,  and  don't  jest,'  quoth  poor  Bertram, 
writhing  in  the  pangs  of  a  tardy  awakenment.  '  You  are  older 
than  I,  and  know  the  world.  I  was  your  little  chap  at  school,  and 
you  were  good  to  me.  And  I  would  have  licked  the  blacking 
off  your  shoes — you  know  I  would.  You've  always  meant  to  be 
my  friend,  Frank;  and  you  meant  it  for  the  best  when  you 
cautioned  me  that  if  once  a  whisper  of  that  happy  time  reached 
the  ears  of  Margaret's  mother  it  would  never  be  anything  but  a 
memory — a  wretched,  sorrowful  memory — for  us  both.' 

1  True  bill,'  said  Captain  Satterthwayte,  complacently,  *  I  did.' 

'  And  you  suggested  that  we  should  both  drop  all  appearance 
of  ever  having  met  before,  when  I  came  here  to  learn  parish 
work  as  Mr.  Fairclough's  curate.  That  I  should  be  introduced  as 
a  perfect  stranger  to  Lady  Margaret  and  her  daughters,  and  make 
my  way  with  them  until — oh,  Frank,  why  did  you  do  it — why — 
why  did  you  do  it  ? '  On  a  sudden  a  groan  that  was  almost  a  sob 
burst  from  the  young  man's  lips,  his  head  fell  down  upon  his 
hands,  and  the  tremor  which  shook  his  slender  frame  betrayed 
the  strength  of  the  emotions  within. 

The  cigar  fell  from  between  Frank  Satterthwayte's  fingers. 

'  Why  did  you  do  it  ? '  repeated  Bertram,  in  a  fierce  undertone. 
1  You  might  have  seen,  you  might  have  guessed  what  it  would 
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lead  to.  It  has  been  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end.  We  have 
never  met,  she  and  I — never  interchanged  a  word  or  look — never 
touched  each  other's  hand  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person, 
without  acting  a  falsehood.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  do  not 
believe  either  of  us  has  realised  this !  I  doubt  if  we  have  not 
even  looked  upon  it  as  legitimate  and  romantic.  It  has  been  a 
pleasant  pastime.  Sometimes  I  have  felt  as  if  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  were  perhaps  rather  too  thin,  but  the  very  danger  was 
exhilarating, — while  as  for  Margaret,  the  poor  guileless  child,  she 
thinks  it  must  be  right  because  J  approve !  God  forgive  me ! 
Her  crime  lies  at  my  door  as  well  as  my  own.' 

I  Come,  come,  this — this  is  all  nonsense,  you  know,  Bertram/ 
Captain  Satterthwayte  pulled  himself  together  and  shook  off  an 
uncomfortable  sensation.  'You  are  growing  the  least  little  bit 
absurd,  don't  you  think  ?  Call  a  trifle  like  this  a  a  crime  "  ?  Oh, 
come,  you  know,'  laying  a  remonstrating  hand  on  the  other's 
shoulder,  '  I  expect  my  sudden  appearance  on  the  scene  gave  you 
a  bit  of  a  shake ;  and  you  thought  that  perhaps  I,  in  the  exube- 
rance of  this  merry  meeting,  might  have  blurted  out  the  truth  to 
Margaret's  sister.' 

'  Would  to  heaven  you  had ! ' 

'Would  to  heaven  I  had?'  Satterthwayte  stared.  'And 
pray,  why  ? ' 

'  Because  it  would  have  saved  me  from  doing  so/  said  Bertram, 
slowly,  i  to  Margaret's  mother.' 

'  Humph !  That's  it,  is  it  ?  I  suppose  you  know,'  looking  at 
him  keenly,  i  what  the  upshot  of  such  a  move  would  be  ? ' 

'  I  know.  Yes.  I  have  been  knowing  for  the  last  hour.  I 
am  going  now,'  with  a  move  towards  the  door,  c  to  do  it.' 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  to  be  allowed  to  do 
it.  Then  with  a  hasty  step  Satterthwayte  was  between  him  and 
the  door  handle. 

'  Look  here,  Jack.  I  don't  want  you  to  ruin  yourself,  and  lay 
the  blame  on  my  shoulders!  As  you  listened  to  me  once — 
perhaps,  to  your  cost — you  are  bound  to  listen  again.' 

I I  am  not  bound.' 

'  You  are,  and  don't  be  a  fool.'  He  was  pushed  gently  back- 
wards towards  the  fireplace.  '  This  is  a  bad  business,  I  allow.  I 
didn't  think  the  thing  out,  when  I  let  you  in  for  it.  But  it's 
done,  and  can't  be  undone.  You  have  Margaret  to  consider  as 
well  as  yourself.  The  poor  girl  is  head  and  ears  in  love,  as  anyone 
can  see — anyone  at  least  with  half  an  eye — a  thing  which,  begging 
her  pardon,  Margaret's  lady  mother  does  not  possess ;  but  I  hold 
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the  key  which  will  unlock  her  ladyship's  heart.  It  was  to  put 
this  into  your  hands/  with  slow,  deliberate  emphasis,  'that 
I  came  down  upon  you  so  sharp  to-night.  I  would  not  wait  to 
write.  And  besides,  I  wanted  to  be  in  at  the  death.  Do  you  take 
me?' 

'  No,'  said  poor  Bertram,  bewildered.  c  But,  for  God's  sake, 
Frank,  don't  propose  any  more * 

c  I  am  not  going  to  propose  anything.  It  is  you  who  are 
going  to  propose ' ;  the  jolly  sailor  laughed  with  keen  enjoyment 
of  his  own  quip.  '  You  shall  make  two  proposals  before  this  even- 
ing is  over,  my  dear  fellow.  You  shall  go  to  Lady  Margaret  as 
vicar-designate  of  Satterthwayte — aye,  you  may  jump,  but  the 
old  boy  has  given  his  word  that  he  will  retire  in  six  months,  and 
my  father  has  given  his  that  you  shall  have  the  living.  Eh ! 
D'ye  hear  that  ?  It's  true,  and  you  may  believe  it ;  so  that  long 
physiognomy  of  yours  may  shorten  again.  The  living  of  Satter- 
thwayte is  good  enough  for  anyone  to  marry  upon,  and  though 
our  good  hostess  may  be  taken  aback  for  a  moment,  I  shall  be 
astonished  if  between  us  we  cannot  work  upon  her  to  consent  to 
your  speaking  to  Meg  this  very  night.  Think  of  it,  Bertram ! 
By  George !  You  shall  go  home  an  engaged  man  !  And  though 
it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  we  should  have  both  weddings 
on  the  same  day,  still,  by  the  spring,  when  you  are  installed  parish 
priest  among  the  old  folks  at  home,  and  take  possession  of  your 
pretty  vicarage,  it  could  be  made  ready  for  a  bride ;  and  I  might 
leave  my  wife  with  her  sister  if  I  have  to  be  off  to  sea  again.  At 
any  rate,  I  fancy  it  would  weigh  something  with  my  future 
mother-in-law  that  in  years  to  come  her  girls  would  no  more  be 
separated  than  in  years  past.  The  vicarage  is  actually  within  the 
park  palings,  you  know, ' 

1  Stop,'  said  Bertram,  hoarsely.  As  the  other  spoke  he  had  been 
looking  from  side  to  side  with  the  air  of  a  hunted  animal  round  whom 
the  toils  were  gathering  fast,  and  twice  had  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak,  and  twice  had  closed  it  again.  Both  hands  were  fast  clenched. 
4  Stop — tempter.'  Then  with  instant  compunction : c  No,  no,  Frank, 
I  did  not  mean  it.  Forgive  the  word.  But,  Frank,  you  who  are 
an  honest  fellow,  do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?  You  have 
drawn  a  picture ' — his  eyes  gleamed ;  c  it  would  be  simply  every ^ 
thing  to  me/  he  murmured.  c  I  love  you  and  yours.  I  love  that 
part  of  the  country.  I  hope  and  trust  I  could  do  my  duty  among 
you  all,  and  yet  be  myself — my  own  true  self  as  you  have  known 
me  in  years  gone  by.     And  with  Margaret  for  my  wife ' 
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4  You  would  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  All  right.  I 
thought  you'd  see  it  so.     Well  now,  you  can't  reproach  me  any 

more ' 

4 1  said,  "  Stop," '  said  Bertram  in  a  low  voice.      '  Have  yon 
thought  of  the  price  which  has  to  be  paid  for  it  all  ? ' 
'The— price?' 

1 1  am  to  go  to  Margaret's  mother  with  a  lie  in  my  hand.  I, 
a  Christian  gentleman !  A  man  who  has  taken  upon  himself  to 
live  a  higher  life  even  than  that  of  ordinary  Christians !    I  am 

to ' 

i  Cock-a-doodle-doo-o-o !  Cut  it,  Jack !  Don't  let  us  in  for 
any  more  of  that  high  falutin  rot.  You  are  simply  to  go  on  as 
you  are  doing.  To  be  as  you  have  been  for  the  past  four  or  five 
months.     Some  day  or  other,  when  all  is  squared  up  between  you 

two,  Margaret  may  confess ' 

*  Margaret  ?  Poor  child !  You  think  I  would  be  a  coward  too, 
Frank?' 

'  Confess  yourself,  then,  if  you  like  the  job.  Only  take  your 
own  time  and  place.  When  the  engagement  is  given  out  and 
everybody  has  heard  of  it,  you  will  have  Lady  Margaret  at  your 
mercy.  She  wouldn't  dare  back  out.  And  though  you  might, 
and  probably  would  both  have  a  mauvais  quart  d'heure,  you  could 
look  on  that  as  the  proper  penance  for  your  iniquity,  if  you're  so 
keen  on  penance.  I  should  wait  till  Mary  was  out  of  the  way/ 
added  the  speaker,  after  a  pause.  '  It  would  be  easier  for  Mar- 
garet. And  if  you  like  to  depute  me  to  break  it  to  my  girl,  I 
think  I  could  manage  her,'  he  concluded,  with  the  confidence  of 
a  happy  lover. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Each  knew  that  the  crucial  moment 
had  arrived.  *  If  he  is  obstinate  now,'  quoth  Frank  Satterthwayte 
to  himself,  c  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  both ! '  He  would  not  try 
another  syllable  of  argument ;  he  felt  he  had  said  all  he  could  say. 
And  now  ? 

Bertram's  features,  drawn  and  stiffened,  repelled  alike  sympathy 
and  counsel.  It  was  plain  that  the  fight  within  must  be  fought 
out  by  himself  alone. 

Only  a  few  minutes  by  the  clock  ticking  on  the  mantelpiece, 
yet  to  each  the  interval  seemed  an  age,  ere  by  a  sudden  electrical 
shock  the  eyes  of  both  flashed  into  each  other,  and  something  very 
like  an  oath  escaped  from  the  lips  of  one.  Bertram  simply 
nodded  his  head  and  walked  from  the  room. 
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Captain  Satterthwayte  lit  another  cigar.  c  I  shall  hear  him 
go  ont  of  the  front  door  presently,'  muttered  he. 

•  •••••• 

How  it  all  ended  has  long  been  a  matter  of  history.  No  one 
beyond  the  initiated  few  ever  heard  the  tale  of  that  strange  evening 
at  Grarfords — that  evening  which  brought  to  light  such  surprises 
for  all ;  which  began  with  such  suffering  and  humiliation,  such 
storm  and  stress,  and  ended  in  such  a  heaven  of  peace  and  joy. 

Bertram  himself  felt  as  if  another  Power  than  his  own  were  at 
work  on  his  behalf;  as  if  the  victory  which  he  had  gained  in  that 
dumb  struggle  with  his  baser  self  had  expiated  after  some  fashion 
of  its  own  all  that  had  gone  before,  and  rendered  him  strong  to 
brave  the  downfall  of  his  hopes,  as  well  as  the  scorn  and  reproaches 
which  he  too  well  knew  would  deservedly  fall  to  his  share. 

He  went  into  Lady  Margaret's  presence  prepared  for  this — 
prepared  for  everything.  In  his  heart  there  was  but  one  thought, 
to  confess  his  fault  without  an  iota  of  reservation,  and  to  take 
upon  his  own  head  the  blame  of  it  in  every  respect.  He  would 
not  mention  Frank  Satterthwayte's  name,  and  he  would  plead  for 
Margaret ;  a  stab  went  through  his  heart  when  he  guessed  how  it 
would  be  when  he  began  to  plead  for  Margaret.  He  would  be 
desired  not  to  mention  the  name  of  Lady  Margaret  Whitmore's 
daughter.  He  would  be  accused,  and  rightly,  of  perverting  her 
conscience  and  her  judgment.  He  would  have  his  holy  profession 
thrown  in  his  teeth — rightly  also.  He  would  be  bidden  to  leave 
the  house,  and  have  it  hinted  that  he  would  do  well  to  withdraw 
from  the  neighbourhood  also. 

Would  Lady  Margaret  insist  upon  Mr.  Fairclough's  being 
informed  of  his  curate's  disgraceful  conduct?  He  felt  that  he 
would  have  to  obey  any  demands  and  comply  with  any  terms 
dictated.  It  all  passed  through  Bertram's  mind  like  a  flash  of 
revelation  as  he  walked  across  the  short  space  between  the  doors 
of  the  two  rooms.  But  he  never  wavered.  One  moment  he  stood 
still,  his  hand  upon  the  door  handle.  One  quick  sigh  escaped  as 
a  burst  of  sweet  music  from  within  assailed  his  ears ;  and  one 
upward  glance  implored  pity  and  aid  for  a  poor  soul  in  its  extre- 
mity, and  then 

4  Lady  Margaret,'  said  Bertram,  walking  up  to  a  distant  arm- 
chair, c  would  you  be  good  enough  to  grant  me  a  few  minutes' 
private  conversation?  May  we  retire  into  the  back  drawing- 
room?' 

Looking  back,  he  beheld  the  scene  with  dazed  and  incredulous 

h  2 
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eyes.  Lady  Margaret's  start  of  surprise;  next  her  gracious 
signification  of  assent ;  then  her  frozen  muteness  of  amazement ; 
finally — what  took  place  finally  he  could  scarce,  even  in  the  retro- 
spect, behold  at  all.  Gould  it  have  been  his  own  voice  which  so 
steadily  proclaimed  his  own  baseness  ?  Gould  it  have  been  he 
himself  who  so  unflinchingly  painted  its  darkest  colours,  and  called 
upon  his  auditor  to  note  how  black  they  were  ?  He  had  hidden 
nothing,  extenuated  nothing,  and  through  it  all  a  rigid,  upright 
figure  sat  and  listened  as  though  petrified.  When  the  end  came 
he  waited  in  vain  for  the  pent-up  outburst  which  must  follow. 

Then  he  realised  that  Lady  Margaret  was  a  woman  of  a  finer 
nature  than  he  had  given  her  credit  for  being.  She  would  not 
stoop  to  add  her  reproaches  to  his  own.  It  was  sufficient  that  he 
had  abased  himself;  she  would  not  heap  added  humiliation  upon 
his  head.  He  perceived  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  depart 
without  further  torture. 

And  he  had  turned  to  do  so,  and  even  advanced  a  pace  towards 
retreat,  when  a  thin  hand  was  put  out  with  a  motion  of  arrest, 
and  a  faint,  quavering  voice — curiously  unlike  Lady  Margaret's 
voice — pronounced  his  name.  Looking  round  he  saw,  not  the 
stately  lady  of  the  manor,  the  awe-inspiring  mistress  of  Garfords, 
but  an  old,  old  woman,  with  tears  running  down  her  cheeks. 

'  Stay  a  moment,  sir,  until — until  I  am  able  to  speak.'  Then 
the  jewelled  hand  beckoned  him  to  approach,  and  with  faltering 
steps  he  obeyed.  Lady  Margaret  was  seeking  for  her  handkerchief, 
seeking  hither  and  thither  in  vain.  Bertram,  with  the  gesture  of 
a  son,  drew  an  unfolded  one  from  his  pocket  and  reverently  ten- 
dered it.  As  he  did  so,  she  caught  him  fast,  as  though  afraid  he 
would  again  essay  to  depart,  ere  she  could  compose  her  broken 
breath  and  subdue  the  quivering  muscles  of  her  face.  He  wondered 
what  was  coming — what  could  be  coming  ? 

And  at  length — marvel  of  marvels — a  whisper  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, the  most  incredible,  fell  upon  his  ear.  Was  it  Lady 
Margaret  speaking  ?  Or  was  it  a  Diviner  Voice  which  breathed 
through  her  lips  the  words  just  faintly  audible : '  If  ye  do  not  forgive, 
neither  will  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  forgive  your  trespasses.9 
.  •  •  .  ■  .  . 

Nor  from  that  moment,  nor  to  the  very  end  of  her  days,  was 
the  subject  ever  again  alluded  to  by  Bertram's  mother-in-law. 
Where  Lady  Margaret  forgave,  she  forgave  freely;  when  she 
trusted,  she  trusted  implicitly.  Bertram's  voluntary  confession, 
supplemented  as  it  was  by  Captain  Satterthwayte's  account  of  his 
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own  share  in  the  affair — an  account  which  in  justice  it  should  be 
said  was  rendered  with  strict  truthfulness,  Frank  having  been 
more  impressed  than  he  cared  to  own  by  the  example  of  his  friend 
— all  so  wrought  upon  a  nature  nobler  than  the  world  had  ever 
guessed  it  to  be,  and  upon  a  spirit  genuinely  influenced  by  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  in  her  anxiety  to  restore  the  penitent 
to  himself,  to  mark  her  appreciation  of  the  true  worth  of  his 
character,  and  to  show  that  its  solitary  lapse  from  integrity  was  to 
be  no  bar  to  her  renewed  and  even  deepened  esteem,  Lady  Mar- 
garet evinced  an  overflowing  tenderness  of  generosity  which 
amazed  all  who  knew  her. 

Bertram  became  her  favourite  son-in-law,  albeit  she  soon  dis- 
covered him  to  be  by  nature  the  merriest,  lightest-hearted  fellow 
alive.  She  secretly  comforted  herself  for  this  by  the  reflection 
that,  in  spite  of  all,  he  still  did  undeniably  possess  a  clerical 
exterior. 

L.  B.  Walford. 
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c  f\K,  brave  we ! '  said  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  heard  that  Beattie 
\J  was  to  receive  a  pension.  Nowadays  the  Doctor  would 
perhaps  have  cried,  '  Well  done,  our  side  ! ' — a  pious  exclamation 
which  I  ejaculated  on  learning  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  had  been 
selected  for  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Town's  College 
of  Edinburgh.  A  professorship  is  not  wholly  such  a  good  thing 
as  a  pension  used  to  be  in  the  old  years  of  Anne  and  the  Georges. 
If  anybody  fancies  that  conducting  a  huge  clan  of  Scotch  students 
is  '  a  soft  job/  I  admire  his  simplicity  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
inexperience  of  trouble.  Of  course  a  charlatan  may  do  his  work 
like  the  German  master  in  Vice  Versa,  making  and  expounding 
his  own  jokes,  and  'blethering*  upon  all  things.  But  first  to 
construct  a  scholarlike  and  original  set  of  lectures,  next  to  deliver 
them  with  energy  enough  to  command  attention,  and  again  to 
correct  and  estimate  hundreds  of  essays  every  week — these  tasks, 
conscientiously  undertaken,  are  Tiot  'a  soft  job.'  About  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  learning  even  his  enemies,  if  he  has  succeeded  in 
attracting  any,  can  make  no  doubt,  unless  they  are  of  a  more  than 
common  ignorance.  I  wish  very  much  that  his  chair  were  in  an 
older  and  more  illustrious  University  on  the  north  of  the  Forth, 
that  I  might  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  his  feet  and  picking 
up  a  few  crumbs  of  erudition.  In  any  case,  he  has  the  leisure  of 
the  vacation  free  for  his  own  studies. 


That  literature  can  be  taught  is  a  question  which  may  be 
argued  either  way.  In  my  poor  opinion,  it  cannot  be  taught ;  for 
manuals  and  lectures  are  no  substitutes  for  original  reading,  and 
for  original  reading  the  student,  in  his  college  years,  has  very  little 
time.  But  something  of  the  art  of  English  composition  may 
probably  be  both  taught  and  learned,  just  as  Greek  and  Latin 
composition  may  be  improved  by  practice  and  tuition.     The  reef 
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on  which  the  Caledonian  student  used  to  strike  when  I  wore  the 
scarlet  gown  was  the  reef  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  A  copious,  verbose, 
rather  aimless  rhetoric,  as  ornate,  in  proportion  to  its  substance, 
as  Jean  Jamieson's  bonnet,  was  regarded  as  admirable.  The 
minstrel  sings — 

Did  ye  ever  hear  tell 

(/  Jean  Jamieson's  bonnet  ? 
It  was  no,  itseP, 

But  (he  ornaments  on  it/ 

The  ornaments  on  the  ambitious  Scots  essay  were,  so  to  say, 
comical.  Suns,  stars,  clouds,  oceans,  tears,  and  *  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night '  were  deeply  interfused  with  remarks  on  Con- 
sciousness or  the  Syllogism.  Never  can  I  forget  the  first  of  these 
compositions,  which  I  heard  read  aloud  at  a  meet  of  an  Essay 
Society,  in  whose  books,  I  fear,  my  own  name  occurs  in  a  com- 
minatory  clause,  on  account  of  heterodoxy  about  Sir  William 
Wallace.  The  student's  essay  filled  me  with  amazement,  and  I 
still,  though  thirty  years  roll  between,  have  a  purple  and  flam- 
boyant *  after-image '  of  all  that  eloquence.  Probably  this  kind  of 
more  than  Asiatic  taste  no  longer  prevails.  If  it  does,  Mr. 
Saintsbury  is  hardly  the  professor  to  encourage  it.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Pater's  example  is  now  in  favour,  rather  than  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
or  Christopher  North  in  his  soaring,  sublime  manner. 

•     * 

* 

People  who  are  born  to  write  will  finally,  after  a  period  of 
imitation,  write  in  their  own  way.  With  all  respect  for  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  genial  and  distinguished  predecessor,  the  biographer 
of  Milton,  I  do  not  suppose  that  Professor  Masson  taught  Mr. 
Barrie  how  to  write  A  Window  in  Thrums.  Like  the  minstrel 
of  Odysseus,  great  writers  are  self-taught,  in  a  discipline  aided  by 
life  and  literature.  Still,  a  professor  can,  at  least,  point  out  a 
man's  more  glaring  faults.  *  Don't  write  like  Carlyle,'  said  the 
Master  of  Balliol  to  a  student,  who  could  only  murmur  that '  it 
was  very  catching.'  Catching,  too,  is  the  manner  of  Macaulay ; 
and  I  also  wonder  that  the  manner  of  Thackeray  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  prove  so  little  infectious  among  young  writers.  He 
himself  had  certainly  caught  a  good  deal  of  his  manner  from 
Fielding,  perhaps  the  greatest  master  of  all.  To  imitate,  indeed, 
is  not  to  be  original,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  justly  remarks,  *  nor  is 
there  any  way  but  to  be  born  so.'  A  professor  gets,  and  de- 
serves, but  little  credit  from  his  pupils  who  are  '  born  so ' ;  his  real 
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business  is  with  the  ordinary  crowd  of  middling  intellects,  to  make 
them  understand  and  appropriate  the  pleasures  of  literature.  That 
is  his  function,  and  nobody  perhaps  will  discharge  it  better  than 
the  new  occupant  of  the  chair  of  Masson  and  of  Aytoun. 

*  • 

• 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Stevenson  reminds  one  that  there  has 
recently  been  in  the  Athenceum  a  little  discussion  about  his 
portraits.  The  best  I  have  seen  are  a  little  sketch  in  oils,  by  Mr. 
Sargeant,  almost  a  caricature,  and  a  portrait  by  Mr.  Richmond, 
R.A.,  done  when  Mr.  Stevenson's  health  was  very  bad,  and,  I 
think,  never  finished.  His  photographs  were  apt  to  represent 
Mr.  Stevenson  as  a  pirate  of  artistic  taste ;  but  there  is  a  very 
excellent  and  characteristic  etching  of  him  in  Messrs.  Scribner's 
*  Gem '  edition  of  Virginibus  Puerisque.  In  one  of  his  essays 
Mr.  Stevenson  spoke  of  himself  as  *  ugly.'  Ugly  he  was  not,  and 
I  doubt  if  he  really  forgot '  what  manner  of  man  he  was.'  In  a 
piece  of  doggerel  verse  published  in  an  American  magazine,  The 
Cosmopolitan,  he  writes  about  an  Italian  artist  who  painted  his 
portrait  at  Samoa : — 

Will  he  paint  me  the  way  I  want,  and  as  bonny  as  a  girly, 
Or  will  he  paint  me  an  ugly  tyke,  and  be  deed  to  Mr.  Nerli  1 

He  was  much  more  like  a  c  girly '  than  like  an  c  ugly  tyke,' 
however  Mr.  Nerli  may  have  rendered  him.  There  is  a  low  relief 
in  bronze,  by  a  French  artist,  which  assuredly  represented  him  in 
'  the  way  I  want.'    It  was  exhibited  at  the  Grafton  Gallery. 

*  * 

* 

In  Mr.  Sidney  Hartland's  very  learned  and  exhaustive  Legend 
of  Perseus  (Nutt)  there  are  examples,  new  to  me,  of  the  practice 
of  *  scrying '  or  crystal-gazing,  among  ancient  and  even  European 
races.  Thus  an  Inca  (according  to  Molina)  found  a  crystal  in 
which  he  could  i  scry,'  or  see  hallucinatory  pictures.  In  Tahiti 
and  Hawaii  the  priest  scries  in  water,  as  some  moderns  also  do, 
like  the  Otando  fetish  man  of  Equatorial  Africa.  In  Borneo  a 
stone  is  used;  and,  apparently,  the  Cakchiquels,  of  Central 
America,  employed  a  piece  of  obsidian.  I  have  collected  a  few 
Red  Indian  and  Maori  examples.  Now  I  am  in  disgrace  with  the 
Folk-Lore  Society  for  maintaining  that  this  world-wide  practice 
arises  from  the  simple  fact  that  some  people  do  see  hallucinatory 
pictures  in  glass  balls,  in  caraffes  of  water,  in  ink,  and,  generally, 
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in  any  clear  depth.  Yet  about  the  fact  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever, having  been  present  and  witnessed  the  surprise  of  beginners, 
almost  their  dismay,  when  they  first  tried  the  experiment.  One 
man  of  letters  informed  me  that  what  astonishes  him  is  the 
brilliance  of  the  visions,  and  their  originality.  They  are,  as  a 
role,  mere  fancy  pictures  of  people  and  places,  which,  to  the  best 
of  his  memory,  he  never  came  across  in  actual  experience.  The 
pictures  abide  more  vividly  in  his  recollection  than  real  scenes 
and  landscapes.  So  far  they  correspond  to  the  feces  and  places 
which  perhaps  most  of  us  see,  with  shut  eyes,  between  sleeping 
and  waking.  These,  too,  are  not  constructed  by  our  conscience 
and  purposeful  imagination.  I,  who  cannot  call  up  a  mental  pic- 
ture better  than  a  shadowy  blur,  when  wide-awake  see  the  visions 
between  sleeping  and  waking  pretty  distinct  and  brilliant. 
Usually  they  are  quite  fresh  and  strange  to  me ;  but  once  they 
represented  what  I  had  lately  seen — the  curious  heraldic 
carvings  by  prisoners  on  the  walls  of  the  so-called  prison  cell 
of  Fergus  Maclvor,  in  Carlisle  Castle.  In  my  opinion,  the  pic- 
tures in  water,  crystal,  and  so  forth  are  akin  to  these  '  hypna- 
gogic illusions,'  and  all  races  almost  of  mankind  have  made  the 
accidental  discovery  that  waking  hallucinations  may  be  in  some 
cases  provoked  by  gazing  into  a  clear  deep.  The  facts  were,  of 
course,  attributed  to  a  superstitious  cause,  to  spirits  or  magic ; 
but  they  are  facts,  for  all  that,  though  doubtless  often  simulated. 

*     • 

• 

Mr.  Hartland  says  that  I  suggest  that  something  more  than 
hallucination  is  provoked ;  but  perhaps  that  is  '  only  my  fun.'  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  ever  made  any  such  suggestion.  Thus, 
there  are  no  people  in  the  glass  ball,  and,  if  you  see  them,  what 
you  see  is  a  hallucination.  Take  it  that  you  see  an  event 
unknown  to  you  at  a  distance — say,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
bunkered  in  WaUrinshaw.  He  was  so  bunkered ;  but  what  you 
saw,  even  if  coincident  in  time,  was  a  hallucination,  just  as  much 
as  if  you  had  seen  a  picture  with  no  coincident  real  occurrence. 
Perhaps,  granted  the  vision,  the  coincidence  was  purely  fortuitous. 
I  have  known  several  cases  of  such  coincidences,  ascertained  later 
to  be  correct ;  but  they  may  have  been  pure  matter  of  accident. 
It  would  need  a  great  many  such  cases  to  establish  a  presumption 
that  more  than  accident  was  involved.  For  example,  a  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  made  the  experiment  of  crystal-gazing  for 
the  first  time  in  presence  of  some  friends  of  my  own.     He  saw  a 
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field  which  he  knew  very  well,  and  feeding  in  it  a  cow  which  he 
did  not  know.  It  wore  a  bell,  not  common  in  Scotland,  and  had 
certain  notable  marks,  which  he  described.  Moved  by  curiosity, 
he  visited  the  field,  and  there  was  the  cow,  marks  and  bell 
and  all. 

* 

We  may  argue  that  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  the  cow,  and  had 
forgotten  it,  while  the  crystal  only  revived  a  lost  memory ;  and 
this  is  very  probable,  though  the  seer  cannot  recall  any  knowledge 
of  the  beast.  A  few  other  instances  known  to  me  may  equally 
be  regarded  as  pure  accidents  of  a  kind  which  is  not  common. 
'  When  Vasco  da  Gama,'  says  Mr.  Hartland, c  was  sailing  towards 
India,  some  of  the  Indian  wizards  are  said  to  have  shown  the 
people  at  Calicut,  in  basins  of  water,  his  three  ships.'  If  this 
occurred  at  all,  the  gazer  (probably  there  was  only  one)  may  have 
hit  on  such  a  fluke  as  the  cow  was  in  the  case  already  given. 
One  or  two  such  fortuitous  coincidences  of  hallucination  and  fact 
would  suffice  to  establish  a  belief  in  magic,  among  unscientific 
people.  Still,  hallucinations  may  be  provoked  by  staring  at 
certain  objects.  The  people  who  can  see  them  are  usually  strong 
c  visualisers ' ;  that  is,  can  make  vivid  and  accurate  pictures  in 
their  mind's  eye ;  but  every  strong  visualiser  is  not  necessarily 
capable  of  being  hallucinated  by  a  glass  ball.     Very  far  from  it ! 


Miss  X,  when  she  has  forgotten  an  address,  can— at  least 
sometimes — see  it,  as  if  printed,  in  the  glass  ball.  This  is  very 
analogous  to  the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  certainly  sees 
nothing  in  a  glass  ball,  but  who  is  a  strong  visualiser.  Having 
forgotten  an  address  and  lost  a  letter,  he  has  called  up  a  mental 
picture  of  the  letter,  by  an  effort  of  conscious  will,  and  has 
actually  *  seen '  the  address  which  he  had  forgotten.  The  effort 
of  will  in  Miss  X's  use  of  the  glass  ball  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
unconscious.  The  whole  affair  is  a  matter  of  psychology, 
and  may  in  time  throw  light  on  the  obscure  subject  of  the 
Imagination.  But  my  friends  the  Folklorists  will  hint  that  this 
is  only  my  fun.  I  never  was  more  in  earnest !  The  evidence,  of 
course,  is  subjective;  we  have  only  people's  reports  of  their 
experience  to  go  on,  but  this  objection  applies  to  psychology  in 
'  general — for  example,  to  the  curious  researches  of  Mr.  Francis 
Gralton.     The  curious  can  do  no  harm  in  trying  experiments  for 
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themselves.  Unluckily,  some  who  succeed  are  frightened  by  the 
results,  and  leave  off  in  terror,  which  is  injurious  to  a  sound 
philosophy. 


I  lately  asked  if  any  one  knew  the  words  of  the  old  Scots 
song,  '  John,  come  kiss  me  now,'  of  which  there  exists,  I  think, 
i  a  guid  and  godly '  parody,  of  early  Protestant  times.  A  cor- 
respondent very  kindly  sends  me  the  following  satire  on  Wives, 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  *  It 
is  an  odd  part-book  of  a  set  that  originally  contained  pre- 
Beformation  Church  Music  (Scottish).  A  later  owner,  however, 
has  used  up  the  blank  paper  for  songs,  mainly  from  the  printed 
collections  of  the  early  seventeenth  century ;  some,  however,  have 
been  printed/  and  among  them,  my  correspondent  thinks,  is  that 
which  ensues.  I  cannot  resist  a  feeling  that  I  have  seen  it 
before,  if  not  in  print,  possibly  in  Scott's  MS.  Miscellanea 
Cwriosa,  at  Abbotsford.  My  correspondent  holds  that  the  first 
verse  is  much  older  than  the  rest,  and  that  the  air,  with  that  of 
the  lullaby  Baloo,  cannot  be  shown  to  be  of  Scots  origin.  I 
really  have  no  opinion  on  that  head. 

* 

JON  COM  KISSE  ME  NOW. 

Jon  come  kisse  me~now  now,  Jon  come  kisse  me  now, 
Jon  come  kisse  me  by  and  by  and  mak  no  mor  adow. 

His  a/newer  to  yt  sam  toone. 

Peace  I'm  angrie  now  now,  peace  I'm  angrie  now, 
Peace  I'm  angrie  at  the  hert  and  knowe  not  qt  to  dow. 

Wyfs  can  faine  and  wyfe  can  flatter :  heav  I  not  hit  them  now, 
When  once  they  beginn  they  still  doe  chatter,  and  so  does  my 
wyf  too. 

Wyfe  ar  good  and  wyfs  ar  bad :  heav  I  not  hit,  etc. 
Wyfe  can  make  ther  husbands  mad :  and  so  does  my,  etc. 

Wyfe  can  sport  and  wyfe  can  play :  heav  I  not,  etc. 
And  wt  little  work  passe  ower  the  day,  and  so  does,  etc. 
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And  wyfs  hes  many  fair  words  and  looks  :  heav  I  not,  etc. 
And  draws  sillie  men  on  folies  hooks :  and  so  did  my  wyf  too. 

Wyfs  will  not  ther  meetting  misse :  heav  I  not,  etc. 
A  cowp  of  seek  they  can  well  kisse :  and  so  can,  etc. 

Wyfs  can  dance  and  wyfe  can  lowp :  heav  I  not,  etc. 
Wyfs  can  toome  the  full  wyne  stowp :  and  so  can,  etc. 

Wyfs  can  ban  and  wyfs  can  curse :  heav  I  not,  etc. 
Wyfs  can  toome  ther  husband's  purse :  and  so  can,  etc. 

Wyfs  can  flyte  and  wyfs  can  scold :  heav  I  not,  etc. 
Wyfs  of  ther  toungs  they  heav  no  hold :  and  nane  hes  my  wyf 
too. 

Wyfs  they'r  good  then  at  no  tym,  neither  is  my  wyf  now, 
Except  it  be  in  drinking  wyn,  and  so  is  my  wyf  too. 

Some  they  be  right  needful  euille,  so  is  my,  etc. 
Wyfs  ar  nothing  else  but  divles,  and  so  is,  etc. 

Now  of  my  song  I  make  ane  end,  lo  heir  I  quy  t  the  now, 
All  euUl  wyfs  to  the  divle  I  send,  amongst  them  my  wyf  too. 

Peace  I'm  angrie  now  now,  peace  I'm  angrie  now, 
Peace  I'm  angrie  at  the  hert  and  cannot  tell  qt  to  dowe. 

•  * 
* 

Lately  I  tried  to  prove  that  the  old  ballad  of  the  Queen's 
Marie  was  really  old,  and  not  based  on  an  event  of  1719,  at  the 
Court  of  Peter  the  Great,  as  Professor  Child  of  Harvard  held. 
The  learned  balladist,  in  a  private  letter,  kindly  acknowledges 
that  my  argument  is  not  without  force,  and  quotes  a  variant, 
found  in  Scott's  MS.  collection,  in  which  the  lover  of  the  unhappy 
girl  really  is  an  apothecary.  Now,  the  actual  guilty  lover,  in  the 
scandal  at  Queen  Mary's  Court,  was  a  French  apothecary,  as  Knox 
says  in  his  History,  and  Kandolph  in  his  MS.  letter  to  Cecil 
(December  21,  1663).  The  apothecary  variant  may  thus  be  the 
oldest  and  most  authentic :  as  a  rule,  Darnley  is  the  lover,  to 
which  charge  Darnley  can  prove  an  alibi,  as  Mr.  Child  has  shown. 
He  was  not  in  Scotland  in  1663. 

*  • 
* 
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Randolph's  letter  of  December  21,  1663,  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  published.  He  says :  ' .  .  .  One  other  misfor- 
tune there  is  fallen  here  in  our  Court.  The  Queen's  potticarie ' 
seduced  cone  of  the  Queen's  maydens,  a  Frenche  woman  in 
credyt,  and  nere  abowte  her  own  self.  Thynkinge  to  have  covered 
his  fawlte  with  medicines,'  he  caused  the  child  to  be  born  dead 
and  untimely.  '  Theie  are  bothe  commytted  to  prison,  and  the 
Queen  presently  so  myche  offended  that  yt  it  is  thoughte  theie 
shall  bothe  die,'  And,  indeed,  both  were  executed,  in  fact, 
though  not  in  any  variant  of  the  ballad  known  to  me.  I  have 
thought  well  to  substitute  synonyms  for  some  of  the  ambassador's 
expressions. 


Talking  of  Mr.  Knox  reminds  me  to  recommend  The  Life  of 
John  Knox,  by  Mrs.  MacGunn,  in  Messrs.  Methuen's  series, 
*  Leaders  of  Religion.'  This  is  not  a  partisan  biography,  and 
c  the  Whig  dogs '  don't  always  '  have  the  best  of  it.'  The  failings 
of  Mr.  Knox  are  neither  concealed  nor  revelled  in  by  Mrs. 
MacCunn,  though  she  is  still  a  trifle  too  Whiggish  for  an  honest 
man.  For  example,  at  Carberry  Hill,  *  the  indignant  decision  of 
a  whole  nation '  was  not  against  Mary,  as  Mr.  Skelton  has  proved 
out  of  the  mouths  of  her  enemies  themselves.  The  *  indignation ' 
of  the  Lords,  who,  as  Mrs.  MacCunn  admits,  were  deep  in  the 
plot  to  murder  Darnley,  is  rather  too  Fecksniffian.  '  Complicity 
in  the  King's  murder  was  an  accusation '  that '  with  justice  might 
have  been  brought  at  any  time  against  the  chief  men  of  both 
parties,'  says  Mrs.  MacCunn.  Yet  who  so  virtuously  indignant  as 
these  very  '  chief  men '  against  Mary  ?  Knox,  of  course,  was  not 
in  Darnley's  murder ;  but  Mrs.  MacCunn  says  i  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  how  far  Knox  was  party  to  the  plot  to  remove  Riccio.' 
'  Remove '  is  good,  and  quite  in  the  old  manner.  Knox  was  not 
only  the  i  apologist,'  but  the  eulogist,  of  murder,  when  it  was 
murder  done  for  *  the  Trewth.'  If  the  wretched  Darnley  had  been 
murdered,  for  Protestant  purposes,  by  a  Calvinistic  cutthroat, 
Knox  would  have  been  as  pleased  as  possible.  When  Mrs.  Knox 
married  an  c  earnest  Protestant,  and  a  ruffian  by  habit  and  repute,' 
as  Mrs.  MacCunn  calls  Andrew  Ker  of  Faldonside,  she  did  not 
make  such  a  very  revolutionary  change  in  husbands.  However, 
Knox  had  qualities,  no  doubt,  and  at  worst  was  a  very  successful 
agitator,  and,  personally,  an  honest  man.  For  his  virtues,  amiable  or 
unamiable,  the  curious  may  consult  his  latest,  and  probably  his  most 
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impartial,  biographer.  She  does  not  '  reckon  up '  Mr.  Knox,  his 
whole  character  and  influence,  at  the  close ;  and  the  fancy  can 
please  itself  by  trying  to  see  how  the  game  of  the  Scottish  Revo- 
lution would  have  been  played  without  that  dark,  domineering 
piece.  Many  a  kirk  ndght  have  been  standing,  conceivably  even 
crowns  and  crowned  heads  might  not  have  fallen,  if  Knox  had  not 
been  so  agile  when  the  time  came  for  being  non  inventus. 
6  Revolutions  cannot  be  made  with  rose-water,'  but  they  are 
none  the  better  for  being  made  with  vitriol.  A  '  series '  of  Scots 
Worthies  is,  I  am  told,  in  preparation.  Mrs.  MacCunn  might  cast 
her  peculiarly  dry  light  on  that  ally  of  Knox's,  the  Regent  Moray, 
who,  unluckily,  was  not  included  in  a  recent  book  about  Twelve 
Bad  Men! 

A.  Lang. 
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THE  STOMACH  GOVERNS 

I   1 1 L  WW  UllLUi       General  Gobdon. 

DEPARTED  ERRORS.— '  Our  past  becomes  the  mightiest  Teacher  to  our 
FUTURE;  looking  back  over  the  Tombs  of  DEPARTED  ERRORS,  we 
behold  by  the  side  of  each  the  face  of  a  WARNING  ANGEL/ 

LORD   LYTTON. 

'  Moderation  is  the  silken  string 
runningthrough  the  pearl  chain 
of  all  virtues/— Bishop  Hall. 

DRAWING  AN  OVERDRAFT 
u   ONTHEBANKOFLIFE.- 

Late  hours,  ftgged,  unnatural  ex- 
citement, breathing  impure  air, 
too  rich  food,  alooholio  drink 
gouty  rheumatic  and  other  blood 

Sriaons,  feverish  cold,  biliousness, 
ck  headache,  skin  eruptions, 
pimples  on  the  fece,  want  of 
appetite,  sourness  of  the  stomach, 
&c.-Use  EHCS  'FRUIT  SALT/ 
It  is  everything  you  could  wish 
as  a  simple  and  natural  health- 
giving  agent  Ton  cannot  over- 
state its  great  value  in  keeping 
the  blood  pure  and  free  from 
disease. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  STIMULANTS. 

ITTHE  FBjB SENT  SYSTEM  OF  XrVTUfO— partakj ug  of  too  rich  foods,  as  pestry,  saccharine  and 
■*■  fatty  substances,  alooholio  drinks,  and  an  insufficient  amount  of  exercise—  frequently  deranges  the  liver.  I 
would  advise  all  bilious  people,  unless  they  are  careful  to  keep  the  liver  acting  freely,  to  exercise  great  care  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks-;  avoid  sugar,  and  always  dilute  largely  with  water.  Experience  shows  thai-porter,  mild 
ales,  port  wine,  dark  sherries,  sweet  champagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandies  are  all  very  apt  to  disagree ;  while  light 
white  wines,  and  gin  or  whisky  largely  diluted  with  mineral  water  charged  only  with  natural  gas,  will  be  found 
the  least  objectionable.  ENO*8  'FRUIT  SALT*  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutional  weakness  of  the 
iver ;  it  possesses  the  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has  been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  places  the  invalid  on 
the  right  track  to  health.  A  world  of  woes  is  avoided  by  those  who  keep  and  use  ENO'S  « FRUIT  SALT.* 
Therefore  no  family  should  ever  be  without  it. 

ENO»S  'FBTJIT  SAIiT'  versus  BRANDY.  -TWO'S    'FBTJIT    8AI1T '  assists  the  rune 

•  There  were  a  few  attacks  of  mild  dysentery,  -EJ    tioos  of   the   LIVER,    BOWELS,   SKIN,   and 

brought  mainly  on  by  ill-considered  devotion  to  brandy,  KIDNEYS  by  Natural  Means;  thus  the  blood  is  freed 

or  biliousness  produced  by  the  same  cause.    For  the  from  POISONOUS  or  other  HURTFUL  MATTERS. 

latter  we  used  to  swear  by  BNO'S  -  FRUIT  SALT,"  The  Foundation  and  GREAT  DANGER  of  CHILLS, 
which    is    simply    invaluable.'- See   'Coral   Lands,'   '    Ac.     It  is  impossible  to  overstate  its  great  value. 

Vol.  I.  THERE   IS   NO   DOUBT  that,  where  it  has  been 

Th.  v.l„.  of  ENO-S  'FRUIT  SALT'  c.nn.t  t2X££ fiSS/X&i  ?%£  &£ 
be  told,  its  success  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  i  Without  such  a  timple  precaution  the  JEOPARDY 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proves  It.    !    OF  LIFE  IS  IMMENSELY  INCREASED. 

CA.TJTION.— Examine  each  Bottle,  and  tee  that  th*  Captut*  is  marked  BNO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT.*     Without  it  you 
have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  and  occasionally  poisonous  imitation.    Prepared  only  at 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  Works,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent. 
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Old  Mr.  TredgoW 

a  story  of  two  sisters. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

IT  will  perhaps  be  thought  very  unfeeling  of  Katherine  to 
have  received  as  she  did  this  unlooked-for  elderly  lover.  All 
Sliplin,  it  is  true,  could  have  told  her  for  some  time  past  that  the 
Rector  was  in  love  with  her,  and  meant  to  make  her  an  offer, 
and  Miss  Mildmay  believed  that  she  had  been  aware  of  it  long 
before  that.  But  it  had  never  occurred  to  Katherine  that  the 
father  of  Charlotte  and  Gerard  was  occupied  with  herself  in  any 
way,  or  that  such  an  idea  could  enter  his  mind.  He  had  heard 
her  say  her  catechism !  He  had  given  Charlotte  in  her  presence 
the  little  sting  of  a  reproof  about  making  a  noise,  and  other 
domestic  sins  which  Katherine  was  very  well  aware  she  was 
intended  to  share.  In  the  douceurs  which,  there  was  no  deny- 
ing, he  had  lately  shed  about,  she  had  thought  of  nothing  but  a 
fatherly  intention  to  console  her  in  her  changed  circumstances; 
and  to  think  that  all  the  time  this  old  middle-aged  man,  this 
father  of  a  family,  had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  her  his  wife ! 
Katherine  let  her  flowers  lie  drooping,  and  paced  up  and  down 
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the  room  furious,  angry  even  with  herself.  Forty-five  is  a  tre- 
mendous age  to  three-and-twenty ;  and  it  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  received  a  proposal  straight  in  the  face,  so  to  speak. 
Turny  and  Company  had  treated  with  her  father,  but  had  retreated 
from  before  her  own  severe  aspect  when  she  gave  it  to  be  seen 
how  immovable  she  was.  And  to  think  that  her  first  veritable 
proposal  should  be  this — a  thing  that  filled  her  with  indignation  ! 
What !  did  the  man  suppose  for  a  moment  that  she,  his  daughter's 
friend,  would  marry  him  ?  Did  all  men  think  that  a  girl  would 
do  anything  to  be  married  ? — or  what  did  they  think  ? 

Katherine  could  not  realise  that  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Sector 
was  not  at  all  the  same  person  that  he  was  to  her.  The  Sector 
thought  himself  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  so  he  was.  The  children 
belonged  to  him  and  he  was  accustomed  to  them,  and  did  not, 
except  now  and  then,  think  them  a  great  burden ;  but  himself 
was  naturally  the  first  person  in  his  thoughts.  He  knew  that  he 
was  a  very  personable  man,  that  his  voice  was  considered  beautiful, 
and  his  aspect  (in  the  pulpit)  imposing.  His  features  were  good, 
his  height  was  good,  he  was  in  full  health  and  vigour.  Why 
shouldn't  he  have  asked  anybody  to  marry  him  ?  The  idea  that 
it  was  an  insult  to  a  girl  never  entered  his  mind.  And  it  was  no 
insult.  He  was  not  even  poor  or  in  pursuit  of  her  wealth.  No 
doubt  her  wealth  would  make  a  great  difference,  but  that  was  not 
in  the  least  his  motive,  for  he  had  thought  of  her  for  years.  And 
in  his  own  person  he  was  a  man  any  woman  might  have  been 
proud  of.     All  this  was  very  visible  to  him. 

But  to  Katherine  it  only  appeared  that  Mr.  Stanley  was  forty- 
five,  that  he  was  the  father  of  a  girl  as  old  as  herself,  and  of  a 
young  man,  whom  she  had  laughed  at,  indeed,  but  who  also  had 
wished  to  make  love  to  her.  What  would  Gerard  say  ?  This  was 
the  first  thing  that  changed  Katherin'e's  mood,  that  made  her 
laugh.  It  brought  in  a  ludicrous  element.  What  Charlotte 
would  say  was  not  half  so  funny.  Charlotte  would  be  horrified, 
but  she  would  probably  think  that  any  woman  might  snatch  at  a 
man  so  admired  as  her  father,  and  the  fear  of  being  put  out  of 
her  place  would  occupy  her  and  darken  her  understanding.  But 
the  thought  of  Gerard  made  Katherine  laugh  and  restored  her 
equilibrium.  Strengthened  by  this  new  view,  she  came  down  from 
her  pinnacle  of  indignation  and  began  to  look  after  the  things  she 
had  to  do.  The  snow  went  on  falling  thickly,  a  white  moving 
veil  across  every  one  of  the  windows ;  the  great  flickering  flakes 
falling  now  quickly,  now  slowly,  and  everything  growing  whiter 
and  whiter  against  the  half-seen  grey  of  the  sky.     This  whiteness 
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shut  in  the  house,  encircling  it  as  with  a  flowing  mantle.  Nobody 
would  come  near  the  house  that  afternoon,  nobody  would  come 
out  that  could  help  it — not  even  the  Midge  was  likely  to  appear 
along  the  white  path.  The  snow  made  an  end  of  visitors,  and 
Katherine  felt  herself  shut  up  within  it,  condemned  not  to  hear 
any  voice  or  meet  with  any  incident  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  It 
was  not  a  cheering  sensation.  She  finished  her  letter  to  Stella, 
and  paused  and  wondered  whether  she  should  tell  her  what  had 
happened  ;  but  she  fortunately  remembered  that  a  high  standard 
of  honour  forbade  the  disclosure  of  secrets  like  this,  which  were 
the  secrets  of  others  as  well  as  her  own.  She  had  herself  con- 
demned from  that  high  eminence  with  much  indignation  the  way 
in  which  other  girls  blazoned  such  secrets.  She  would  not  be  like 
one  of  them.  And  besides,  Stella  and  her  husband  would  laugh 
and  make  jokes  in  bad  taste,  and  hold  up  the  Bector  to  the 
laughter  of  the  regiment,  which  would  not  be  fair  though  Ka- 
therine was  so  angry  with  him.  When  she  had  finished  her  letter 
she  returned  to  the  flowers,  and  finally  arranged  them  as  she  had 
intended  to  do  long  ago.  And  then  she  went  and  stood  for  a  long 
time  at  the  window  watching  the  snow  falling.  It  was  very  dull 
to  see  nobody,  to  be  alone,  all  alone,  for  all  these  hours.  There 
was  a  new  novel  fresh  from  Mudie's  on  the  table,  which  was 
always  something  to  look  forward  to ;  but  even  a  novel  is  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  society  when  you  have  been  so  shaken  and  put 
out  of  your  as&iette  as  Katherine  had  been  by  a  personal  incident. 
Would  she  have  told  anyone  if  anyone  had  come  ?  She  said  to 
herself,  c  No,  certainly  not.'  But  as  she  was  still  thrilling  and 
throbbing  all  over,  and  felt  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  still,  I 
cannot  feel  so  sure  as  she  was  that  she  would  not  have  followed  a 
multitude  to  do  evil,  and  betrayed  her  suitor's  secret  by  way  of 
relieving  her  own  mind.  But  I  am  sure  that  she  would  have  felt 
very  sorry  had  she  done  so  as  soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  her 
mouth. 

She  had  seated  herself  by  the  fire  and  taken  up  her  novel,  not 
with  the  content  and  pleasure  which  a  well-conditioned  girl  ought 
to  exhibit  at  the  sight  of  a  new  story  in  three  volumes  (in  which 
form  it  is  always  most  welcome,  according  to  my  old-fashioned 
ideas)  and  a  long  afternoon  to  enjoy  it  in,  but  still  with  resigna- 
tion and  a  pulse  beating  more  quietly — *when  there  arose  sounds 
which  indicated  a  visit  after  all.  Katherine  listened  eagerly,  then 
subsided  as  the  footsteps  and  voices  faded  again,  going  off  to  the 

other  end  of  the  house. 

1  2 
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Dr.  Burnet  to  see  papa/  she  said  half  with  relief,  half 
with  expectation.  She  had  no  desire  to  see  Dr.  Burnet.  She 
could  not  certainly  to  him  breathe  the  faintest  sigh  of  a  revela- 
tion, or  relieve  her  mind  by  the  most  distant  hint  of  anything 
that  had  happened.  Still,  he  was  somebody.  It  was  rather  agree- 
able to  give  him  tea.  The  bread  and  butter  disappeared  so  quickly, 
and  it  had  come  to  be  such  a  familiar  operation  to  watch  those 
strong  white  teeth  getting  through  it.  Certainly  he  had  wonder- 
ful teeth.  Katherine  gave  but  a  half  attention  to  her  book, 
listening  to  the  sounds  in  the  house.  Her  father's  door  closed, 
he  had  gone  in ;  and  then  after  a  while  the  bell  rang  and  the 
footsteps  became  audible  once  more  in  the  corridor.  She  closed 
her  book  upon  her  hand  wondering  if  he  would  come  this  way, 

or He  was  coming  this  way !    She  pushed  her  chair  away  from 

the  hearth,  feeling  that,  what  with  the  past  excitement  and  the 
glow  of  the  fire,  her  cheeks  were  ablaze. 

But  Dr.  Burnet  did  not  seem  to  see  this  when  he  came  in. 
She  had  gone  to  the  window  by  that  time  to  look  out  again  upon 
the  falling  snow.  It  was  falling,  falling,  silent  and  white  and 
soft,  in  large  flakes  like  feathers,  or  rather  like  white  swan's  down. 
He  joined  her  there  and  they  stood  looking  at  it  together,  and 
saying  to  each  other  how  it  seemed  to  close  round  the  house  and 
wrap  everything  up  as  in  a  downy  mantle. 

*  I  like  to  see  it,'  the  doctor  said,  '  which  is  very  babyish,  I 
know.  I  like  to  see  that  flutter  in  the  air  and  the  great  soft 
flakes  dilating  as  they  fall.  But  it  puts  a  great  stop  to  every- 
thing.    You  have  had  no  visitors,  I  suppose,  to-day  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  before  it  came  on/  said  Katherine ;  and  then,  in 
a  voice  which  she  felt  to  be  strange  even  while  she  spoke,  c  The 
Rector  was  here/  she  said. 

That  was  all — not  another  word  did  she  say ;  but  Dr.  Burnet 
gave  her  a  quick  look,  and  he  knew  as  well  as  the  reader  knows 
what  had  happened.  The  Rector,  then,  had  struck  his  blow.  No 
doubt  it  was  by  deliberate  purpose  that  he  had  chosen  a  day 
threatening  snow,  when  nobody  was  likely  to  interrupt  him.  And 
he  had  made  his  explanation  and  it  had  not  been  well  received. 
The  doctor  divined  all  this  and  his  heart  gave  a  jump  of  pleasure, 
though  Katherine  had  not  said  a  word,  and  indeed  had  not 
looked  at  him,  but  6tood  steadily  with  a  blank  countenance  in 
Tvhich  there  was  nothing  to  be  read,  gazing  out  upon  the  snow. 
Sometimes  a  blank  countenance  displays  more  than  the  frankest 
speech. 
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c  He  is  a  handsome  man — for  his  time  of  life/  Dr.  Burnet  said, 
he  could  not  tell  why. 

'Yes?'  said  Katherine,  as  if  she  were  waiting  for  further 
evidence ;  and  then  she  added,  '  It  is  droll  to  think  of  that  as  being 
a  quality  of  the  Rector — just  as  you  would  say  it  of  a  boy.' 

'Do  you  think  that  handsome  is  as  handsome  does,  Miss 
Katherine  ?  I  should  not  have  expected  that  of  you.  I  always 
thought  you  made  a  great  point  of  good  looks.' 

'  I  like  nice-looking  people/  she  said,  and  in  spite  of  herself 
gave  a  glance  aside  at  the  doctor,  who  in  spite  of  those  fine  teeth 
and  very  good  eyes  and  other  points  of  advantage,  could  not  have 
been  called  handsome  by  the  most  partial  of  friends. 

'You  are  looking  at  me/  he  said  with  a  laugh,  'and  the 
reflection  is  obvious,  though  perhaps  it  is  only  my  vanity  that 
imagines  you  to  have  made  it.  I  am  not  much  to  brag  of,  I  know 
it.  I  am  very  'umble.  A  man  who  knows  he  is  good-looking 
must  have  a  great  advantage  in  life  to  begin  with.  It  must  give 
him  so  much  more  confidence  wherever  he  makes  his  appearance 
— at  least  for  the  first  time.' 

c  Do  you  think  so  ? '  she  said.  '  I  should  think  one  would 
forget  it  so  quickly,  both  the  possessor  himself  and  those  who  look 
at  him.  If  people  are  nice,  you  think  of  that  and  not  of  their 
beauty,  unless ' 

'  Unless  what,  Miss  Katherine  ?  You  can't  think  how  inter- 
esting this  talk  is  to  me.  Tell  me  something  on  which  an  ugly 
man  can  rest  and  take  courage.  You  are  thinking  of  John  Wilkes' 
famous  saying  that  he  only  wanted  half-an-hour's  start  of  the 
handsomest  man ' 

'  Who  was  John  Wilkes  ? '  said  Katherine  with  the  serenest 
ignorance.  '  I  suppose  one  of  the  men  one  ought  to  know ;  but 
then  I  know  so  little.  After  a  year  of  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Society ' 

'Don't  trouble  about  that/  cried  the  doctor,  'but  my  am- 
bulance classes  are  really  of  the  greatest  use.  I  do  hope  you  will 
attend  them.  Suppose  there  was  an  accident  before  your  eyes — 
on  the  lawn  there,  and  nobody  within  reach — what  should  you 
do?' 

'  Tremble  all  over  and  be  of  use  to  nobody/  Katherine  said 
with  a  shudder. 

'  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  obviate — that  is  just  what  ought 
to  be  obviated.  You,  with  your  light  touch  and  your  kind  heart 
and  your  quick  eyo     ■  ■' 
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'  Have  I  a  quick  eye  and  a  light  touch  ? '  said  Katherine  with 
a  laugh ;  c  and  how  do  you  know  ?  It  is  understood  that  every 
girl  must  have  a  kind  heart.  On  the  whole,  I  would  rather  write 
an  essay,  I  think,  than  be  called  upon  to  render  first  aid.  My 
hand  is  not  at  all  steady  if  my  touch  is  light.' 

She  lifted  one  of  the  vases  as  she  spoke  to  change  its  position 
and  her  hand  shook.  He  looked  at  it  keenly,  and  she,  not  think- 
ing of  so  sudden  a  test,  put  down  the  vase  in  a  hurry  with  a  wave 
of  colour  coming  over  her  face. 

1  That's  not  natural,  that's  worry,  that's  excitement/  Dr.  Burnet 
s&id. 

1  The  outlook  is  not  very  exciting,  is  it  ? '  cried  Katherine ; 
'  one  does  not  come  in  the  way  of  much  excitement  at  Sliplin,  and 
I  have  not  even  seen  Miss  Mildmay  and  Mis.  Shanks.  No,  it  is 
natural,  doctor.  So  you  see  how  little  use  it  would  be  to  train 
me.     Gome  to  the  fire  and  have  some  tea.' 

'  I  must  not  give  myself  this  pleasure  too  often,'  he  said.  '  I 
find  myself  going  back  to  it  in  imagination  when  I  am  out  in  the 
wilds.  It  is  precious  cold  in  my  dog-cart  facing  the  wind,  Miss 
Katherine.  I  say  to  myself,  Now  the  tea  is  being  brought  in  in 
the  drawing-room  on  the  Cliff,  now  it  is  being  poured  out.  I  smell 
the  fragrance  of  it  driving  along  the  bitter  downs ;  and  then  I  go 
and  order  some  poor  wretch  the  beastliest  draught  that  can  be 
compounded  to  avenge  myself  for  getting  no  tea.' 

*  You  should  give  them  nothing  but  nice  things,  then,  when 
you  do  have  tea — as  now,'  said  Katherine. 

He  came  after  her  to  where  the  little  tea-table  shone  and 
sparkled  in  the  firelight,  and  took  from  her  hand  the  cup  of  tea 
she  offered  him,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire  holding  it  in 
his  hand.  His  groom  was  driving  his  dog-cart  round  and  round 
the  snowy  path,  crossing  the  window  from  time  to  time,  a  dark 
apparition  amid  the  falling  of  the  snow.  What  the  thoughts  of 
the  groom  might  be,  looking  in  through  the  great  window  on  this 
scene  of  comfort,  the  figure  of  Katherine  in  her  pretty  dress  and 
colour  stooping  over  the  table,  and  his  master  behind  standing 
against  the  firelight  with  his  cup  of  tea,  nobody  asked.  Perhaps 
he  was  making  little  comparisons  as  to  his  lot,  perhaps  only 
thinking  of  the  time  when  he  should  be  able  to  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  the  doctor  should  have  the  reins.  Yet  Dr. 
Burnet  did  not  ignore  his  groom.  c  There,'  he  said,  cis  fete 
awaiting  me.    This  time  she  has  assumed  the  innocent  form  of 
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Jim  Dobbs,  my  groom.  I  have  got  ten  miles  to  drive,  there  and 
back,  to  see  Mrs.  Crumples,  who  could  do  perfectly  well  without 
me,  and  then  to  the  Chine  for  a  moment  to  ascertain  if  the  new 
man  there  has  digested  his  early  dinner,  and  then  to  Steephill  to 
look  after  the  servants'  hall.  I  am  not  good  enough,  except  on 
an  emergency,  for  the  family  or  Lady  Jane.' 

'  I  would  not  go  any  more,  then,  if  it  is  only  for  the  servants' 
hall,'  cried  Katherine. 

1  Why  not  ? '  he  said.  '  I  consider  Mrs.  Cole,  the  cook,  is  quite 
as  valuable  a  member  of  society  as  lady  Jane.  The  world  would 
not  come  to  an  end  if  Lady  Jane  were  absent  for  a  day,  or  laid 
up,  but  it  would  very  nearly — at  Steephill — if  anything  happened 
to  the  cook.' 

'  You  said  you  were  'umble,  Dr.  Burnet,  and  I  did  not  believe 
you.     I  see  that  you  are  really  so,  now.' 

*  Ah,  there  I  disagree  with  you,'  he  said,  a  little  flush  on  his 
face.  '  I  am  'umble  about  my  personal  appearance,  but  I  only 
don't  mind  with  Lady  Jane.  She  thinks  of  me  merely  as  the 
general  practitioner  from  Sliplin,  which  shows  she  doesn't  know 
anything — for  I  am  more  than  a  general  practitioner.' 

c  I  know,'  cried  Katherine  quickly,  half  with  a  generous  desire 
not  to  leave  him  to  sing  his  own  praises,  and  half  with  a  wonder- 
ing scorn  that  he  should  think  it  worth  the  while ;  *  you  will  be  a 
great  physician  one  of  these  days.' 

*  I  hope  so,'  he  said  quietly.  Then,  after  a  while,  i  But  I  am 
still  more  than  that;  at  least,  what  would  seem  more  in  Lady 
Jane's  eyes.  I  am  not  a  doctor  only,  Miss  Katherine.  I  have 
not  such  a  bad  little  estate  behind  me.  My  uncle  has  it  now, 
but  I'm  the  man  after  him;  and  a  family  a  good  deal  better 
known  than  the  Uffingtons,  who  are  not  a  century  old.'  He  said 
this  with  a  little  excitement,  and  a  flourish  in  his  hand  of  the 
teaspoon  with  which  he  had  been  stirring  his  tea. 

Jim  Dobbs,  driving  past  the  window,  white  with  snow,  yet 
looking  like  a  huge  blackness  in  the  solidity  of  the  group,  he  and 
his  high  coat  and  his  big  horse  amid  the  falling  feathers,  caught  the 
gesture  and  wondered  within  himself  what  the  doctor  could  be 
about ;  while  Katherine,  looking  up  at  him  from  the  tea-table,  was 
scarcely  less  surprised.  Why  should  he  tell  her  this  ?  Why  at  all  ? 
Why  now  ?    The  faint  wonder  in  her  look  made  Dr.  Burnet  blush. 

4  What  a  fool  I  am !  As  if  you  cared  about  that,'  he  said  with 
a  stamp  of  his  foot,  in  impatience  with  himself,  and  shame. 
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1  Oh,  yes,  I  care  about  it.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  it.  But — 
Dr.  Burnet,  let  me  give  you  another  cup  of  tea.' 

'  But/  he  said, '  you  think  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  man's 
antecedents  ?    You  see  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  can  put  my 

foot  forward  sometimes — like '  he  paused  for  a  moment  and 

laughed,  putting  down  his  cup  hastily.  '  No  more !  No  more  ! 
I  must  tear  myself  from  this  enchanted  cliff,  or  Jim  Dobbs  will 
mistake  the  window  for  the  stable  door — like  my  elderly  friend, 
Miss  Katherine,'  he  said  over  his  shoulder  as  he  went  away. 

like — his  elderly  friend  ?  Who  was  his  elderly  friend,  and 
what  did  the  doctor  mean  ?  Katherine  watched  from  the  window 
while  Burnet  got  into  his  dog-cart  and  whirled  away  at  a  very 
different  pace  from  that  of  his  groom.  She  could  not  see  this  from 
her  window,  but  listened  till  the  sounds  died  away,  looking  out 
upon  the  snow.  What  a  fascination  that  snow  had,  falling,  falling, 
without  any  dark  object  now  to  disturb  its  absolute  possession  of 
the  world  !  Katherine  stood  for  a  long  time  watching  before  she 
went  back  to  her  novel,  which  was  only  when  the  lamps  were 
brought  in,  changing  the  aspect  of  the  place.  Did  she  care  for 
Dr.  Burnet's  revelations,  or  divine  the  object  of  them  ?  In  the 
first  place  not  at  all ;  in  the  second,  I  doubt  whether  she  took  the 
trouble  to  ask  herself  the  question. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


But  though  Dr.  Burnet  had  been  'umble  about  his  position  at 
Steephill,  and  considered  himself  only  as  the  physician  of  the 
servants'  hall,  he  was  not  invariably  left  in  that  secondary  posi- 
tion. On  this  particular  snowy  evening,  when  master  and  horse 
and  man  were  all  eager  to  get  home  in  view  of  the  drifting  of  the 
snow,  which  was  already  very  deep,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
which  made  it  dangerous,  Lady  Jane — who  was  alone  at  Steephill, 
i.e.  without  any  house  party,  and  enjoying  the  sole  society  of  Sir 
John,  her  spouse,  which  was  not  lively — bethought  herself  that 
she  would  like  to  consult  the  doctor.  She  did  not  pretend  that 
she  had  more  than  a  cold,  but  then  a  cold  may  develop  into  any- 
thing, as  all  the  world  knows.  It  was  better  to  have  a  talk  with 
Dr.  Burnet  than  not  to  say  a  word  to  anybody,  and  to  speak  of 
her  cold  rather  than  not  to  speak  at  all.    Besides,  she  did  want 
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to  hear  something  of  old  Tredgold,  and  whether  Katherine  was 
behaving  well,  and  what  chance  there  might  be  for  Stella.  The 
point  of  behaviour  in  Katherine  about  which  Lady  Jane  was 
anxious  was  whether  or  not  she  was  keeping  her  sister's  claims 
before  her  father — her  conduct  in  other  respects  was  a  matter  of 
absolute  indifference  to  her  former  patroness. 

*  I  have  not  been  in  Sliplin  for  quite  a  long  time/  she  said. 
1  It  may  be  a  deficiency  in  me,  but,  you  know,  I  don't  very  much 
affect  your  village,  Dr.  Burnet.' 

'  No ;  few  people  do ;  unless  they  want  it,  or  something  in 
it,'  the  doctor  said  as  he  made  out  his  prescription,  of  which 
I  think  eau  sucrfe,  or  something  like  it,  was  the  chief  ingre- 
dient. 

'  I  don't  know  what  I  should  want  in  it  or  with  it,'  said  Lady 
Jane  with  a  touch  of  impatience.  And  then  she  added,  modifying 
her  tone,  'Tell  me  about  the  Tredgolds,  Dr.  Burnet.  How  is 
the  old  man  ?  Not  a  very  satisfactory  patient,  I  should  think — 
so  fond  of  his  own  way ;  especially  when  you  have  not  Stella  at 
hand  to  make  him  amenable.' 

'  He  is  not  a  bad  patient,'  said  Dr.  Burnet.  '  He  does  not 
like  his  own  way  better  than  most  old  men.  He  allows  himself 
to  be  taken  good  care  of  on  the  whole.' 

6  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  opinion  of  him.  I  thought 
he  was  very  headstrong.  Now,  you  know,  I  don't  want  you  to 
betray  your  patient's  secrets,  Dr.  Burnet.' 

'  No,'  he  said ;  '  and  it  wouldn't  matter,  I  fear,  if  you  did,'  he 
continued  after  a  pause ; '  but  I  know  no  secrets  of  the  Tredgolds, 
so  I  am  perfectly  safe * 

'  That's  rather  rude,'  said  Lady  Jane,  '  but  of  course  it's  the 
right  thing  to  say ;  and  of  course  also  you  know  all  about  Stella 
and  her  elopement  and  the  dreadful  disappointment.  I  confess, 
for  my  own  part,  I  did  not  think  he  could  stand  out  against  her 
for  a  day.' 

'  He  is  a  man  who  knows  his  own  mind  very  clearly,  Lady 
Jane.' 

1  So  it  appears.  And  will  he  hold  out,  do  you  think,  till  the 
bitter  end  ?  Can  Katherine  do  nothing  ?  Couldn't  she  do  some- 
thing if  she  were  to  try  ?  I  mean  for  those  poor  Somers — they 
are  great  friends  of  mine.  He  is,  you  know,  a  kind  of  relation. 
And  poor  Stella !  Do  tell  me,  Dr.  Burnet,  do  you  think  there  is 
no  hope  ?  Couldn't  you  do  something  yourself  ?  A  doctor  at  a 
man's  bedside  has  great  power.' 
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'  It  is  not  a  power  I  would  ever  care  to  exercise,'  Dr.  Burnet 
said. 

'  Oh,  you  are  too  scrupulous !  And  when  you  consider  how 
poor  they  are,  doctor ! — really  badly  off.  Why,  they  have  next  to 
nothing !     The  pay,  of  course,  is  doubled  in  India,  but  beyond 

that Think  of  Charlie  Somers  living  on  his  pay !     And  then 

there  is  Stella,  the  most  expensive  little  person,  accustomed  to 
every  luxury  you  can  think  of,  and  never  used  to  deny  herself 
anything.     It  is  extremely  hard  lines  for  them,  certain  as  they 

were  that  her  father Oh,  I  can't  help  thinking,  Dr.  Burnet, 

that  Katherine  could  do  something  if  she  chose.' 

'  Then  you  may  be  quite  at  ease,  Lady  Jane,  for  I  am  sure  she 
will  choose — to  do  a  kindness  to  anyone,  let  alone  her  sister ' 

'  Ah,  Dr.  Burnet,'  cried  Lady  Jane,  shaking  her  head,  i  it  is  so 
difficult  to  tell  in  what  subtle  forms  self-interest  will  get  in.  Now 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  wish  I  could  see  as  a  way  of  settling  the 
matter.  I  should  like  to  see  Katherine  Tredgold  married  to  some 
excellent,  honourable  man.  Oh,  I  am  not  without  sources  of 
information.  I  have  heard  a  little  bird  here  and  there.  What  a 
good  thing  if  there  was  such  a  man,  who  would  do  poor  little 
Stella  justice  and  give  her  her  share !  Half  of  Mr.  Tredgold's 
fortune  would  be  a  very  handsome  fortune.  It  would  make  all  the 
difference  to — say,  a  rising  professional  man.' 

Dr.  Burnet  pretended  to  make  a  little  change  in  the  prescrip- 
tion he  had  been  writing.  His  head  was  bent  over  the  writing- 
table,  which  was  an  advantage. 

' 1  have  no  doubt  half  of  Mr.  Tredgold's  fortune  would  be  very 
nice  to  have,'  he  said,  '  but  unfortunately  Miss  Katherine  is  not 
married,  nor  do  I  know  who  are  the  candidates  for  her  hand.' 

1 I  assure  you,'  said  Lady  Jane,  '  if  there  was  such  a  person  I 
should  take  care  to  do  everything  I  could  to  further  his  views.  I 
have  not  seen  much  of  Katherine  lately,  but  I  should  make  a 
point  of  asking  her  and  him  to  meet  here.  There  is  nothing  I 
would  not  do  to  bring  such  a  thing  about,  and— and  secure  her 
happiness,  you  know.  You  will  scarcely  believe  it,  but  it  is  the 
truth,  that  Katherine  was  always  the  one  I  liked  best.' 

What  a  delightful,  satisfactory,  successful  lie  one  can  some- 
times tell  by  telling  the  truth.  Dr.  Burnet,  who  loved  Katherine 
Tredgold,  was  touched  by  this  last  speech — there  was  the  ring  of 
sincerity  in  the  words ;  and  though  Lady  Jane  had  not  in  the 
least  the  welfare  of  Katherine  in  her  head  at  tins  moment,  still, 
these  words  were  undoubtedly  true. 
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He  sat  for  some  time  making  marks  with  the  pen  on  the  paper 
before  him,  and  Lady  Jane  was  bo  much  interested  in  his  reply 
that  she  did  not  press  for  it,  but  sat  quite  still,  letting  him  take 
his  time. 

'  Have  you  any  idea,'  he  said,  making  as  though  he  were  about 
to  alter  the  prescription  for  the  third  time,  c  on  what  ground  Mr. 
Tredgold  refused  Sir  Charles  Somers,  who  was  not  ineligible  as 
marriages  go?'  His  extreme  coolness,  and  the  slight  respect 
with  which  he  spoke,  had  a  quite  subduing  influence  upon  Lady 
Jane.     *  Was  it  —for  his  private  character,  perhaps  ? ' 

1  Nothing  of  the  sort/  cried  Lady  Jane.  'Do  you  know 
Charlie  Somers  is  a  cousin  of  mine,  Dr.  Burnet  ?  ' 

4 That/  said  the  doctor,  'though  an  inestimable  advantage, 
would  not  save  him  from  having  had — various  things  said  about 
him,  Lady  Jane/ 

c  No,'  she  said  with  a  laugh.  '  I  acknowledge  it*  Various 
things  have  been  said  of  him.  The  reason  given  was  simply 
ludicrous.  I  don't  know  if  Charlie  invented  it — but  I  don't 
think  he  was  clever  enough  to  invent  it.  It  was  something 
about  putting  money  down  pound  for  pound,  or  shilling  for 
shilling,  or  some  nonsense,  and  that  he  would  give  Stella  to 
nobody  that  couldn't  do  that.  On  the  face  of  it  that  is  folly,  you 
know.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  folly.  I  have  heard  him  say 
something  of  the  kind ;  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  any  son-in-law 
he  would  accept  would  have  to  be  as  wealthy  as  himself.' 

'  But  that  is  absolute  madness,  Dr.  Burnet !  Good  heavens ! 
who  that  was  as  rich  as  old  Tredgold  could  desire  to  be  old  Tred- 
gold's  son-in-law  ?  It  is  against  all  reason.  A  man  might  forgive 
to  the  girls  who  are  so  nice  in  themselves  that  they  had  such  a 

father ;  but  what  object  could  one  as  rich  as  himself Oh  !  it 

is  sheer  idiocy,  you  know.' 

€  Not  to  him ;  and  he,  after  all,  is  the  person  most  concerned,' 
said  Dr.  Burnet,  with  his  head  cast  down  and  rather  a  dejected 
look  about  him  altogether.  The  thought  was  not  cheerful  to 
himself  any  more  than  to  Lady  Jane,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
had  not  realised  it  before. 

*  But  it  cannot  be,'  she  cried,  c  it  cannot  be ;  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  Oh,  you  are  a  man  of  resource ;  you  must  find  out 
some  way  to  baffle  this  old  curmudgeon.  There  must,  there 
ntust/  she  exclaimed,  'be  some  way  out  of  it,  if  you  care 
to  try.' 
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'  Trying  will  not  invent  thousands  of  pounds,  alas !  nor  can  the 
man  who  has  the  greatest  fund  of  resource  but  no  money  do  it 
anyhow/  said  Dr.  Burnet  sententiously.  'There  may  be  a 
dodge ' 

*  That  is  what  I  meant.  There  must  be  a  dodge  to— to  get 
you  out  of  it,'  she  cried. 

'  It  is  possible  that  the  man  whose  existence  you  divine  might 
not  care  to  get  a  wife — if  she  would  have  him  to  begin  with — by 
a  dodge,  Lady  Jane.' 

'Oh,  rubbish,'  cried  the  great  lady,  'we  are  not  so  high- 
minded  as  all  that.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  that  way  anything, 
everything  can  be  done.  Charlie  Somers  is  a  fool  and  Stella 
another ;  but  to  a  sensible  pair  with  an  understanding  between 
them  and  plenty  of  time  to  work — and  an  old  sick  man ' — Lady 
Jane  laid  an  involuntary  emphasis  on  the  word  sick,  then  stopped 
and  reddened  visibly,  though  her  countenance  was  rather  weather- 
beaten  and  did  not  easily  show. 

'  A  sick  man — to  be  taken  advantage  of?  No,  I  think  that 
would  scarcely  do,'  he  said.  '  A  sensible  pair  with  an  understand- 
ing, indeed — but  then  the  understanding — there's  the  difficulty.' 

'  No,'  cried  Lady  Jane,  anxiously  cordial  to  wipe  away  the 
stain  of  her  unfortunate  suggestion.  '  Not  at  all — the  most  natu- 
ral thing  in  the  world — where  there  is  real  feeling,  Dr.  Burnet, 
on  one  side,  and  a  lonely,  sensitive  girl  on  the  other ' 

'A  lonely,  sensitive  girl,'  he  repeated.  And  then  he  looked 
up  in  Lady  Jane's  face  with  a  short  laugh — but  made  no  further 
remark. 

Notwithstanding  the  safeguard  of  her  complexion,  Lady  Jane 
this  time  grew  very  red  indeed ;  but  having  nothing  to  say  for 
herself,  she  was  wise  and  made  no  attempt  to  say  it.  And  he  got 
up,  having  nothing  further  to  add  by  any  possibility  to  his  pre- 
scription, and  put  it  into  her  hand. 

'  I  must  make  haste  home,'  he  said ;  '  the  snow  is  very  blind- 
ing, and  the  roads  by  this  time  will  be  scarcely  distinguishable.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  so  long — with  my  ridiculous 
cold,  which  is  really  nothing.  But  Dr.  Burnet,'  she  said,  putting 
her  hand  on  his  sleeve,  '  you  will  think  of  what  I  have  said.  Let 
justice  be  done  to  those  poor  Somers.  Their  poverty  is  something 
tragic.    They  had  so  little  expectation  of  anything  of  the  kind.9 

'It  is  most  unlikely  that  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  them,  Lady 
Jane,'  he  said  a  little  stiffly,  as  he  accepted  her  outstretched 
hand. 
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Perhaps  Lady  Jane  had  more  respect  for  him  than  ever  before. 
She  held  his  prescription  in  her  hand  and  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment. 

( I  think  111  take  it/  she  said  to  herself  as  if  making  a  heroic 
resolution.     She  had  really  a  little  cold. 

As  for  the  doctor,  he  climbed  up  into  his  dog-cart  and  took 
the  reins  from  the  benumbed  hands  of  Jim,  who  was  one  mass  of 
whiteness  now  instead  of  the  black  form  sprinkled  over  with  flakes 
of  white  which  he  had  appeared  at  the  Cliff.  It  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  drive  home  between  the  hedges,  which  were  no  longer 
visible,  and  with  the  big  snow-flakes  melting  into  his  eyes  and 
confusing  the  atmosphere,  and  he  had  no  time  to  think  as  long  as 
he  was  still  out  in  the  open  country,  without  even  the  lights  of 
Sliplin  to  guide  him.  It  was  very  cold,  and  his  hands  soon  be- 
came as  benumbed  as  Jim's,  with  the  reins  not  sensible  at  all 
through  his  big  gloves  to  his  chilled  fingers. 

'  I  think  we  should  turn  to  the  left,  here  ? '  he  said  to  Jim, 
who  answered  '  Yessir,'  with  his  teeth  chattering, '  or  do  you  think 
it  should  perhaps  be  to  the  right  ? ' 

Jim  said  '  Yessir '  again,  dull  to  all  proprieties. 

If  Jim  had  been  by  himself  he  would  probably  have  gone  to 
sleep,  and  allowed  the  mare  to  find  her  own  way  home,  which 
very  likely  she  would  have  done ;  but  Dr.  Burnet  could  not 
trust  to  such  a  chance.  To  think  much  of  what  had  been  said 
to  him  was  scarcely  possible  in  these  circumstances.  But  when 
the  vague  and  confused  glimmer  of  the  Sliplin  lights  through  the 
snow  put  his  mind  at  rest,  it  cannot  but  be  said  that  Dr.  Burnet 
found  a  great  many  thoughts  waiting  to  seize  hold  upon  him. 
He  was  not  perhaps  surprised  that  Lady  Jane  should  have  divined 
his  secret.  He  had  no  particular  desire  to  conceal  it,  and  though 
he  did  not  receive  Lady  Jane's  offer  with  enthusiasm,  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  her  friendship  and  assistance  would  be  of  great 
use  to  him — in  fact,  if  not  with  Katherine,  at  least  with  other 
things.  It  would  be  good  for  him  professionally,  even  this  one 
visit,  and  the  prescription  for  Lady  Jane,  not  for  Mrs.  Cole,  which 
must  be  made  up  at  the  chemist's,  would  do  him  good.  A  man 
who  held  the  position  of  medical  attendant  at  Steephill  received 
a  kind  of  warrant  of  skill  from  the  fact,  which  would  bring 
other  patients  of  distinction.  When  Dr.  Burnet  got  home,  and 
got  into  dry  and  comfortable  clothes,  and  found  no  impatient 
messenger  awaiting  him,  it  was  with  a  grateful  sense  of  ease  that 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  this  subject  by  the  cheerful 
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fire.  His  mind  glanced  over  the  different  suggestions  of  Lady 
Jane,  tabulating  and  classifying  them  as  if  they  had  been  scien- 
tific facts.  There  was  that  hint  about  the  old  sick  man,  which 
she  had  herself  blushed  for  before  it  was  fully  uttered,  and  at 
which  Dr.  Burnet  now  grinned  in  mingled  wrath  and  ridicule. 
To  take  advantage  of  an  old  sick  man — as  being  that  old  man's 
medical  attendant  and  desirous  of  marrying  his  daughter — was  a 
suggestion  at  which  Burnet  could  afford  to  laugh,  though  fiercely, 
and  with  an  exclamation  not  complimentary  to  the  intentions  of 
Lady  Jane.  But  there  were  other  things  which  required  more 
careful  consideration. 

Should  he  follow  these  other  suggestions  ?  he  asked  himself, 
Should  he  become  a  party  to  her  plan,  and  get  her  support,  and 
accept  the  privileges  of  a  visitor  at  her  house  as  she  had  almost 
offered,  and  meet  Katherine  there,  which  would  probably  be  good 
for  Katherine  in  other  ways  as  well  as  for  himself?  There  was 
something  very  tempting  in  this  idea,  and  Dr.  Burnet  was  not 
mercenary  in  his  feeling  towards  Katherine,  nor  indisposed  to  do 
'justice  to  Stella '  in  the  almost  incredible  case  that  it  ever  should 
be  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Tredgold's  fortune.  He  could 
not  help  another  short  laugh  to  himself  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
idea.  He  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Tredgold's  fortune  !  So  many  things 
were  taken  for  granted  in  this  ridiculous  hypothesis.  Katherine's 
acceptance  and  consent  for  one  thing,  of  which  he  was  not  at  all 
sure.  She  had  evidently  sent  the  Rector  about  his  business,  which 
made  him  glad,  yet  gave  him  a  little  thrill  of  anxiety  too ;  for, 
though  he  was  ten  years  younger  than  the  Rector,  and  had  no 
family  to  encumber  him,  yet  Mr.  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  handsome  man,  universally  pleasing,  and  perhaps  more  desirable 
in  respect  to  position  than  an  ordinary  country  practitioner — a 
man  who  dared  not  call  his  body,  at  least,  whatever  might  be  said 
of  his  soul,  his  own ;  and  who  had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself.  If  she  repulsed  the  one  so  summarily, 
would  she  not  have  in  all  probability  the  same  objections  to  the 
other?  At  twenty-three  a  man  of  thirty-five  is  slightly  elderly 
as  well  as  one  of  forty-seven . 

Supposing,  however,  that  Katherine  should  make  no  objection, 
which  was  a  very  strong  step  for  a  man  who  did  not  in  the  least 
believe  that  at  the  present  moment  she  had  even  thought  of  him 
in  that  light — there  was  her  father  to  be  taken  into  account.  He 
had  heard  Mr.  Tredgold  say  that  about  the  thousand  for  thou- 
sand told  down  on  the  table,  and  he  had  heard  it  from  the  two 
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ladies  of  the  Midge ;  but  without,  perhaps,  paying  much  attention 
or  patting  any  great  faith  in  it.  How  could  he  table  thousand 
for  thousand  against  Mr.  Tredgold  ?  The  idea  was  ridiculous.  He 
had  the  reversion  of  that  little,  but  ancient,  estate  in  the  North, 
of  which  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  inform  Katherine ;  and  he 
had  a  little  money  from  his  mother ;  and  his  practice,  which  was 
a  good  enough  practice,  but  not  likely  to  produce  thousands  for 
some  time  at  least  to  come.  He  had  said  there  might  be  a 
dodge — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  blown  across  his  mind 
a  suggestion  of  a  dodge,  how  he  might  perhaps  persuade  his  uncle 
to  c  table '  the  value  of  Bunhope  on  his  side.  But  what  was  the 
value  of  Bunhope  to  the  millions  of  old  Tredgold  ?  He  might, 
perhaps,  say  that  he  wanted  nothing  more  with  Katherine  than 
the  equivalent  of  what  he  brought ;  but  he  doubted  whether  the 
old  man  would  accept  that  compromise.  And  certainly,  if  he  did 
so,  there  could  be  no  question  of  doing  justice  to  Stella  out  of  the 
small  share  he  would  have  of  her  father's  fortune.  No ;  he  felt 
sure  Mr.  Tredgold  would  exact  the  entire  pound  of  flesh,  and  no 
less ;  that  he  would  no  more  reduce  his  daughter's  inheritance 
than  her  husband's  fortune,  and  that  no  dodge  would  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  acute,  businesslike  old  man. 

This  was  rather  a  despairing  point  of  view,  from  which  Dr. 
Burnet  tried  to  escape  by  thinking  of  Katherine  herself,  and  what 
might  happen  could  he  persuade  her  to  fall  in  love  with  him. 
That  would  make  everything  so  much  more  agreeable ;  but  would 
it  make  it  easier?  Alas !  falling  in  love  on  Stella's  part  had  done 
no  good  to  Somers ;  and  Stella,  though  now  cast  off  and  banished, 
had  possessed  a  far  greater  influence  over  her  father  than 
Katherine  had  ever  had.  Dr.  Burnet  was  by  no  means  destitute  of 
sentiment  in  respect  to  her.  Indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  had 
Katherine  had  no  fortune  at  all  he  would  still  have  wished,  and 
taken  earlier  more  decisive  steps  to  make  her  aware  that  he 
wished,  to  secure  her  for  his  wife ;  but  the  mere  existence  of  a 
great  fortune  changes  the  equilibrium  of  everything.  And  as  it 
was  there,  Dr.  Burnet  felt  that  to  lose  it,  if  there  was  any  possible 
way  of  securing  it,  would  be  a  great  mistake.  He  was  the  old 
man's  doctor,  who  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  promoting  his 
comfort  and  keeping  him  alive ;  and  he  was  Katherine's  lover, 
and  the  best  if  not  the  only  one  there  was.  And  he  had  free 
access  to  the  house  at  all  seasons,  and  a  comfortable  standing  in 
the  drawing-room  as  well  as  in  the  master's  apartment.  Surely 
something  must  be  made  of  these  advantages  by  a  man  with  his 
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eyes  open,  neglecting  no  opportunity.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  always  the  chance  that  old  Tredgold  might  die,  thus 
simplifying  matters.  The  doctor's  final  decision  was  that  he 
would  do  nothing  for  the  moment,  bat  wait  and  follow  the  lead- 
ing of  circumstances ;  always  keeping  up  his  watch  over  Katherine, 
and  endeavouring  to  draw  her  interest,  perhaps  in  time  her  affec- 
tions, towards  himself — while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  commit 
him  to  nothing  to  accept  Lady  Jane's  help,  assuring  her  that — in 
the  case  which  he  felt  to  be  so  unlikely  of  ever  having  any  power 
in  the  matter — he  would  certainly  do  'justice  to  Stella'  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  power. 

When  he  had  got  to  this  conclusion  the  bell  rang  sharply, 
and,  alas !  Dr.  Burnet,  who  had  calculated  on  going  to  bed  for 
once  in  comfort  and  quiet,  had  to  face  the  wintry  world  again  and 
go  out  into  the  snow. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Katherine's  life  at  Sliplin  was  in  no  small  degree  affected  by 
the  result  of  the  Rector's  unfortunate  visit.  How  its  termination 
became  known  nobody  could  tell.  No  one  ventured  to  say  '  She 
told  me  herself,'  still  less  l  he  told  me.'  Yet  everybody  knew. 
There  were  some  who  had  upheld  that  the  Rector  had  too  much 
respect  for  himself  ever  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  being 
rejected  by  old  Tredgold w  daughter;  but  even  these  had  to 
acknowledge  that  this  overturn  of  everything  seemly  and  correct 
had  really  happened.  It  was  divined,  perhaps,  from  Mr.  Stanley's 
look,  who  went  about  the  parish  with  his  head  held  very  high,  and 
an  air  of  injury  which  nobody  had  remarked  in  him  before.  For 
it  was  not  only  that  he  had  been  refused.  That  is  a  privilege 
which  no  law  or  authority  can  take  from  a  free-born  English  girl, 
and  far  would  At  have  been  from  the  Rector's  mind  to  deny  to 
Katherine  *tois-*lght ;  but  it  was  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
exercised  ^hich  gave  him  so  deep  a  wound.  It  was  not  as  the 
father  of Oharlotte  and  Evelyn  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  himself,  nor  that  he  had  been  regarded.  His 
own  individuality  was  too  remarkable  and  too  attractive,  he  felt 
with  all  modesty,  to  lay  him  under  such  a  risk ;  and  yet  here  was 
a  young  woman  in  his  own  parish,  in  his  own  immediate  circle,  who 
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regarded  him  from  that  point  of  view,  and  who  looked  upon  his 
proposal  as  ridiculous  and  something  like  an  insult  to  her  youth. 
Had  she  said  prettily  that  she  did  not  feel  herself  good  enough  for 
such  a  position,  that  she  was  not  worthy — but  that  she  was  aware 
of  the  high  compliment  he  had  paid  her,  and  never  would  forget 
it — which  was  the  thing  that  any  woman  with  a  due  sense  of 
fitness  would  have  said,  he  might  have  forgiven  her.  But 
Katherine's  outburst  of  indignation,  her  anger  to  have  been  asked 
to  be  the  stepmother  of  Charlotte  and  Evelyn  her  playfellows,  her 
complete  want  of  gratitude  or  of  any  sense  of  the  honour  done 
her,  had  inflicted  a  deep  blow  upon  the  Sector.  That  he  should 
be  scorned  as  a  lover  seemed  to  him  impossible,  that  a  woman 
should  be  so  insensible  to  every  fact  of  life.  He  did  not  get  over 
it  for  a  long  time,  nor  am  I  sure  that  he  ever  did  get  over  it ;  not 
the  disappointment,  which  he  bore  like  a  man,  but  the  sense  of 
being  scorned.  So  long  as  he  lived  he  never  forgave  Katherine 
that  insult  to  his  dearest  feelings. 

And  thus  Katherine's  small  diversions  were  driven  back  into  a 
still  narrower  circle.  She  could  not  go  to  the  Rectory,  where  the 
girls  were  divided  between  gratitude  to  her  for  not  having  turned 
their  life  upside  down,  and  wrath  against  her  for  not  having 
appreciated  papa ;  nor  could  she  go  where  she  was  sure  to  meet 
him,  and  to  catch  his  look  of  offended  pride  and  wounded  dignity. 
It  made  her  way  very  hard  for  her  to  have  to  think  and  consider, 
and  even  make  furtive  enquiries  whether  the  Stanleys  would  be 
there  before  going  to  the  mildest  tea-r^rty.  When  Mrs.  Shank* 
invited  her  to  meet  Miss  Mildmay,  sL^  vt .  indeed  safe.  Yet  even 
there  Mr.  Stanley  might  come  in  to  pe^  these  ladies  a  call,  or 
Charlotte  appear  with  her  portfolio  of  drawings,  or  Evelyn  fly  in 
for  a  moment  on  her  way  to  the  post.  She  went  even  to  that  very 
mild  entertainment  with  a  quiver  of  anxiety.  The  great  snow- 
storm was  over  which  had  stopped  everything,  obliterating  all  the 
roads,  and  making  the  doctor's  dog-cart  and  the  butcher's  and 
baker's  carts  the  only  vehicles  visible  about  the  country — which 
lay  in  one  great  white  sheet,  the  brilliancy  of  which  made  the  sea 
look  muddy  where  it  came  up  with  a  dull  colour  upon  the  beach. 
Everything,  indeed,  looked  dark  in  comparison  with  that  dazzling 
cloak  of  snow,  until  by  miserable  human  usage  the  dazzling  white 
changed  into  that  most  squalid  of  all  squalid  things,  the  remnant 
of  a  snowstorm  in  England,  drabbled  by  all  kinds  of  droppings, 
powdered  with  dust  of  smoke  and  coal,  churned  into  the  chillest 
and  most  dreadful  of  mud.    The  island  had  passed  through  that 
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horrible  phase  after  a  brief  delicious  ecstacy  of  skating,  from  which 
poor  Katherine  was  shut  out  by  the  same  reasons  already  given, 
but  now  had  emerged  green  and  fresh,  though  cold,  with  a  sense  of 
thankfulness  which  the  fields  seemed  to  feel,  and  the  birds  pro- 
claimed better  and  louder  than  the  best  of  the  human  inhabitants 
could  do. 

The  terrace  gardens  of  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay  shone 
with  this  refreshed  and  brightened  greenness,  and  the  prospect 
from  under  the  verandah  of  their  little  houses  was  restored  to  its 
natural  colour.  The  sea  became  once  more  the  highest  light  in 
the  landscape,  the  further  cliffs  were  brown,  the  trees  showed  a 
faint  bloom  of  pushing  buds  and  rising  sap,  and  glowed  in  the 
light  of  the  afternoon  sun  near  its  setting.  Mrs.  Shanks's  little 
drawing-room  was  a  good  deal  darkened  by  its  little  verandah,  but 
when  the  western  sun  shone  in,  as  it  was  doing,  the  shade  of  the 
little  green  roof  was  an  advantage  even  in  winter ;  and  it  was  so 
mild  after  the  snow  that  the  window  was  open,  and  a  thrush  in  a 
neighbouring  shrubbery  had  begun  to  perform  a  solo  among  the 
bushes,  exactly,  as  Mrs.  Shanks  said,  like  a  fine  singer  invited  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  guests. 

( It  isn't  often  you  hear  a  roulade  like  that,'  she  said.  *  I 
consider  Miss  Sherlock  was  nothing  to  it.'  Miss  Sherlock  was  a 
professional  lady  who  had  been  paying  a  visit  in  Sliplin,  and  who 
at  afternoon  teas  and  evening  parties,  being  very  kind  and  ready 
to  '  oblige,'  had  turned  the  season  into  a  musical  one,  and  provided 
for  the  people  who  were  so  kind  as  to  invite  her  an  entertain- 
ment almost  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  thrush  in  Major  Toogood's 
shrubbery. 

'  I  hope  the  poor  thing  has  some  crumbs,'  said  Miss  Mildmay. 
'  I  always  took  great  pains  to  see  that  there  was  plenty  of  bread 
well  peppered  put  out  for  them  during  the  snow.' 

c  Was  Miss  Sherlock  so  very  good  ? '  said  Katherine.  c  I  was 
unfortunate,  I  never  heard  her,  even  at  her  concert.  Oh,  yes, 
I  had  tickets — but  I  did  not  go.' 

4  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  talk  to  you  about,  my  dear 
Katherine.  Fancy  a  great  singer  in  Sliplin,  and  the  Cliff  not 
represented,  not  a  soul  there.  Oh,  if  poor  dear  Stella  had  but 
been  here,  she  would  not  have  stayed  away  when  there  was 
anything  to  see  or  hear.' 

( Yesx  I  am  a  poor  creature  in  comparison,'  said  Katherine, 
*  but  you  know  it  isn't  nice  to  go  to  such  places  alone.' 

'  If  there  was  any  need  to  go  alone !     You  know  we  would  have 
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called  for  you  in  the  Midge  any  time ;  but  that's  ridiculous  for 
you  with  all  your  carriages ;  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
for  you  to  call  for  us.    Another  time,  Katherine,  my  dear ' 

*  Oh,  I  know  how  kind  you  are ;  it  was  not  precisely  for  want 
of  some  one  to  go  with.' 

4  Jane  Shanks/  said  Miss  Mildmay,  'what  is  the  use  of 
pretences  between  us  who  have  known  the  child  all  her  life  ?  It 
is  very  well  understood  in  Sliplin,  Katherine,  that  there  must  be 
some  motive  in  your  seclusion.  You  have  some  reason;  you 
cannot  conceal  it  from  us  who  know  you,  for  shutting  yourself  up 
as  you  do.9 

*  What  reason  ?  Is  it  not  a  good  enough  reason  that  I  am 
alone  now,  and  that  to  be  reminded  of  it  at  every  moment  is — oh, 
it  is  hard/  said  Katherine,  tears  coming  into  her  eyes.  '  It  is 
almost  more  than  I  can  bear.' 

'  Dear  child  ! '  Mrs.  Shanks  said,  patting  her  hand  which  rested 
on  the  table.  *  We  shouldn't  worry  her  with  questions,  should 
we  ? '  But  there  was  no  conviction  in  her  tone,  and  Katherine, 
though  her  self-pity  was  quite  strong  enough  to  bring  that  harm- 
less water  to  her  eyes,  was  quite  aware  not  only  that  she  did  not 
seclude  herself  because  of  Stella,  but  also  that  her  Mends  were  not 
in  the  least  deceived. 

1 1  ask  no  questions/  said  Miss  Mildmay.  ( I  hope  I  have  a 
head  on  my  shoulders  and  a  couple  of  eyes  in  it.  I  dont  require 
information  from  Katherine !  What  I've  got  to  say  is  that  she 
mustn't  do  it.  Most  girls  think  very  little  of  refusing  a  man ; 
sometimes  they  continue  good  friends,  sometimes  they  don't. 
When  a  man  sulks  it  shows  he  was  much  in  earnest,  and  is  really 
a  compliment.  But  to  stay  at  home  morning  and  night  because 
there  is  a  man  in  the  town  who  is  furious  with  you  for  not 
marrying  him ;  why,  that's  a  thing  that  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
go  on,  not  for  a  day ' 

*  Nobody  has  any  right  to  say  that  there  is  any  man 
whom ' 

'  Oh,  don't  redden  up,  Katherine,  and  flash  your  eyes  at  me  ! 
I  have  known  you  since  you  were  that  high,  and  I  don't  care  a 
brass  button  what  you  say.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  all  about 
you,  my  dear  ?  Do  you  think  that  there's  a  thing  in  Sliplin 
which  I  don't  know  or  Jane  Shanks  doesn't  know?  Bless  us, 
what  is  the  good  of  us,  two  old  cats,  as  I  know  you  call  us ' 

'  Miss  Mildmay ! '  cried  Katherine ;  but  as  it  was  perfectly 
true,  she  stopped  there  and  had  not  another  word  to  say. 

k  2 
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'  Yes,  that's  my  name,  and  her  name  is  Mrs.  Shanks ;  but  that 
makes  no  difference.  We  are  the  two  old  cats.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  to  Stella  we  owed  the  title,  and  I  don't  bear  her  any  malice 
nor  you  either.  Neither  does  Jane  Shanks.  We  like  you,  on  the 
contrary,  my  dear ;  but  if  you  think  you  can  throw  dust  in  our 

eyes Why,  there  is  the  Rector's  voice  through  the  partition 

asking  for  me.' 

i Oh,'  said  Katherine,  '  I  must  go,  really  I  must  go ;  this  is 
the  time  when  papa  likes  me  to  go  to  him.  I  have  stayed  too  long, 
I  really,  really  must  go  now ' 

c  Sit  down,  sit  down,  dear.  It  is  only  her  fan.  There  is 
nobody  speaking  through  the  partition.  The  idea !  Sliplin  houses 
are  not  very  well  built,  but  I  hope  they  are  better  than  that.' 

'I  must  have  been  mistaken,'  said  Miss  Mildmay  grimly. 
( I  believe  after  all  it  is  only  Jane  Shanks's  boy ;  he  has  a  very 
gruff  manly  voice,  though  he  is  such  a  little  thing,  and  a  man's 
voice  is  such  a  rarity  in  these  parts  that  he  deceives  me.  Well, 
Katherine,  the  two  old  cats  hear  everything.  If  it  does  not  come 
to  me,  it  comes  to  her.  My  eyes  are  the  sharpest,  I  think,  but 
she  hears  the  best.  You  can't  take  us  in.  We  know  pretty  well 
all  that  has  happened  to  you,  though  you  have  been  so  very  quiet 
about  it.  There  was  that  young  City  man  whom  you  wouldn't 
have,  and  I  applaud  you  for  it.  But  he'll  make  a  match  with 
somebody  of  much  more  consequence  than  you.  And  then  there 
is  poor  Mr.  Stanley.  The  Stanleys  are  as  thankful  to  you  as  they 
can  be,  and  well  they  may.  Why,  it  would  have  turned  the 
whole  place  upside  down.  A  young  very  rich  wife  at  the  Rectory 
and  the  poor  girls  turned  out  of  doors.  It  just  shows  how  little 
religion  does  for  some  people.' 

'  Oh,  stop !  stop ! '  cried  Mrs.  Shanks.  '  What  has  his  religion 
to  do  with  it?  It's  not  against  any  man's  religion  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  nice  girl.' 

*  Please  don't  say  any  more  on  this  subject,'  cried  Katherine ; 
1  if  you  think  it's  a  compliment  to  me  to  be  fallen  in  love  with — 

by  an  old  gentleman ! But  I  never  said  a  word  about  the 

Rector.  It  is  all  one  of  your  mistakes.  You  do  make  mistakes 
sometimes,  Miss  Mildmay.  You  took  little  Bobby's  voice  for — a 
clergyman's.'  It  gave  more  form  to  the  comparison  to  say  a 
clergyman  than  merely  a  man. 

*  So  I  did,'  said  Miss  Mildmay ;  « that  will  always  be  remem- 
bered against  me ;  but  you  are  not  going  to  escape,  Katherine 
Tredgold,  in  that  way.     I  shall  go  to  your  fether,  if  you  don't 
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mind,  and  tell  him  everything,  and  that  you  are  shutting  yourself 

up  and  seeing  nobody,  because  of Well,  if  it  is  not  because 

of  that,  what  is  it  ?     It  is  not  becoming,  it  is  scarcely  decent, 
that  a  girl  of  your  age  should  live  so  much  alone.' 

c  Please  let  me  go,  Mrs.  Shanks,'  said  Katherine.  '  Why 
should  you  upbraid  me  ?  I  do  the  best  I  can ;  it  is  not  my  fault 
if  there  is  nobody  to  stand  by  me.' 

'We  shall  all  stand  by  you,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks, 
following  her  to  the  door,  '  and  Ruth  Mildmay  is  never  so  cross 
as  she  seems.  We  will  stand  by  you,  in  the  Midge  or  otherwise, 
wherever  you  want  to  go.  At  all  times  you  may  be  sure  of  us, 
Katherine,  either  Ruth  Mildmay  or  me.' 

But  when  the  door  was  closed  upon  Katherine  Mrs.  Shanks 
rushed  back  to  the  little  drawing  room,  now  just  sinking  into 
greyness,  the  last  ray  of  the  sunset  gone.  '  You  see,'  she  cried, 
c  it's  all  right,  I  to ' 

But  she  was  forestalled  with  a  louder  '  I  told  you  so ! '  from 
Miss  Mildmay;  'didn't  I  always  say  it?'  that  lady  concluded 
triumphantly.  Mrs.  Shanks  might  begin  the  first,  but  it  was 
always  her  friend  who  secured  the  last  word. 

Katherine  walked  out  into  the  still  evening  air,  a  little 
irritated,  a  little  disgusted,  and  a  little  amused  by  the  offer  of 
these  two  chaperons  and  the  Midge  to  take  her  about.  She  had 
to  walk  through  the  High  Street  of  Sliplin,  and  everybody  was 
out  at  that  hour.  She  passed  Charlotte  Stanley  with  her  portfolio 
under  her  arm,  who  would  probably  have  rushed  to  her  and 
demanded  a  glance  at  the  sketches  even  in  the  open  road,  or  that 
Katherine  should  go  in  with  her  to  the  stationer's  to  examine 
them  at  her  ease  on  the  counter;  but  who  passed  now  with  an 
awkward  bow,  having  half  crossed  the  road  to  get  out  of  her  way, 
yet  sending  a  wistful  smile  nevertheless  across  what  she  herself 
would  have  called  the  middle  distance.  '  Now  what  have  I  done 
to  Charlotte  ? '  Katherine  said  to  herself.  If  there  was  anyone 
who  ought  to  applaud  her,  who  ought  to  be  grateful  to  her,  it 
was  the  Rector's  daughters.  She  went  on  with  a  sort  of  rueful 
smile  on  her  lips,  and  came  up  without  observing  it  to  the  big 
old  landau,  in  which  was  seated  Lady  Jane.  Katherine  was 
hurrying  past  with  a  bow,  when  she  was  suddenly  greeted  from 
that  unexpected  quarter  with  a  cry  of  '  Katherine !  where  are 
you  going  so  fast  ? '  which  brought  her  reluctantly  back. 

1  My  dear  Katherine !  what  a  long  time  it  is  since  we  have 
met ! '  said  Lady  Jane. 
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'  Yes,'  said  Katherine  sedately.  i  That  is  very  true,  it  is  a 
long  time.' 

'  You  mean  to  say  it  is  my  fault  by  that  tone !  My  dear,  you 
have  more  horses  and  carriages,  and  a  great  deal  more  time  and 
youth  and  all  that,  than  I.  Why  didn't  you  come  to  see  me  ?  If 
you  thought  I  was  huffy  or  neglectful,  why  didn't  you  come  and 
tell  me  so  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  was  the  right  thing 
to  do/ 

'I  should  not  have  thought  it  becoming/  cried  Katherine, 
astonished  by  this  accost,  '  from  me  to  you.  I  am  the  youngest 
and  far  the  humblest ' 

'  Oh,  fiddlesticks ! '  cried  the  elder  lady,  '  that's  not  true 
humility — that's  pride,  my  dear.  I  was  an  old  friend ;  and  though 
poor  dear  Stella  always  put  herself  in  the  front,  you  know  it  was 
you  I  liked  best,  Katherine.  Well,  when  will  you  come,  now  ? 
Come  and  spend  a  day  or  two,  which  will  be  extremely  dull,  for 
we're  all  alone ;  but  you  can  tell  me  of  Stella,  as  well  as  your  own 
little  affairs.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  can  leave  papa,'  Katherine  said,  with  a 
little  remnant  of  that  primness  which  had  been  her  distinction  in 
Captain  Scott's  eyes. 

'  Nonsense !  He  will  spare  you  to  me,'  said  Lady  Jane  with 
calm  certainty.  *  Let  me  see,  what  day  is  this,  Tuesday  ?  Then 
I  will  come  for  you  on  Saturday.  You  can  send  over  that  famous 
little  brougham  with  your  maid  and  your  things,  and  keep  it  if 
you  like,  for  we  have  scarcely  anything  but  dog-carts,  except  this 
hearse.  Saturday ;  and  don't  show  bad  breeding  by  making  any 
fuss  about  it,'  Lady  Jane  said. 

Katherine  felt  that  the  great  lady  was  right,  it  would  have 
been  bad  breeding ;  and  then  her  heart  rose  a  little  in  spite  of 
herself  at  the  thought  of  the  large  dull  rooms  at  Steephill  in 
which  there  was  no  gilding,  nor  any  attempt  to  look  finer  than 
the  most  solid  needs  of  life  demanded  and  where  Lady  Jane  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  life  with  a  much  higher  hand  than  any  of  the 
Sliplin  ladies.  After  being  so  long  shut  up  in  Sliplin,  and  now 
partly  out  of  favour  in  it,  the  ways  of  Lady  Jane  seemed  bigger, 
the  life  more  easy  and  less  self-conscious,  and  she  consented  with 
a  little  rising  of  her  heart.  She  was  a  little  surprised  that  Lady 
Jane,  with  her  large  voice,  should  have  shouted  a  cordial  greeting 
to  the  doctor  as  he  passed  in  his  dog-cart.  '  I  am  going  to  write 
to  you,'  she  cried,  nodding  her  head  at  him ;  but  no  doubt  this 
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■was  about  some  little  ailment  in  the  nursery ;  for  with  Katherine, 
a  young  lady  going  on  a  visit  to  Steephill,  what  could  it  have 
to  do? 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  doctor  had  made  himself  a  very  important  feature  in 
Katherine's  life  during  those  dull  winter  days.  After  the  great 
snowstorm,  which  was  a  thing  by  which  events  were  dated  for 
long  after,  in  the  island,  and  which  was  almost  coincident  with 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Rector ;  he  had  become  more  frequent  in 
his  visits  to  Mr.  Tredgold,  and  consequently  to  the  tea-table  of 
Mr.  Tredgold's  lonely  daughter.  While  the  snow  lasted,  and  all 
the  atmospheric  influences  were  at  their  worst,  it  stood  to  reason 
that  an  asthmatical,  rheumatical,  gouty  old  man  wanted  more 
looking  after  than  usual ;  and  it  was  equally  clear  that  a  girl  a 
little  out  of  temper  and  out  of  patience  with  life,  who  was  disposed 
to  shut  herself  up  and  retire  from  the  usual  amusements  of  her 
kind,  would  also  be  much  the  better  for  the  invasion  into  her 
closed-up  world  of  life  and  fresh  air  in  the  shape  of  a  vigorous 
and  personable  young  man,  who,  if  not  perhaps  so  secure  in  self- 
confidence  and  belief  in  his  own  fascinations  as  the  handsome  (if 
a  little  elderly)  Rector,  had  not  generally  been  discouraged  by  the 
impression  he  knew  himself  to  have  made.  And  Katherine  had 
liked  those  visits,  that  was  undeniable;  the  expectation  of  making 
a  cup  of  tea  for  the  doctor  had  been  pleasant  to  her.  The  thought 
of  his  white  strong  teeth  and  the  bread  and  butter  which  she 
never  got  out  of  her  mind,  was  now  amusing,  not  painful ;  she 
had  seen  him  so  often  making  short  work  of  the  little  thin  slices 
provided  for  her  own  entertainment.  And  he  told  her  all  that 
was  going  on,  and  gave  her  pieces  of  advice  which  his  profession 
warranted.  He  got  to  know  more  of  her  tastes,  and  she  more  ox 
his  in  this  way,  than  perhaps  was  the  case  with  any  two  young 
people  in  the  entire  island,  and  this  in  the  most  simple,  the  most 
natural  way.  If  there  began  to  get  a  whisper  into  the  air  of  Dr. 
Burnet's  devotion  to  his  patient  on  the  Cliff  and  its  possible  con- 
sequences, that  was  chiefly  because  the  doctor's  inclinations  had 
been  suspected  before  by  an  observant  public.  And  indeed  the 
episode  of  the  Rector  had  afforded  it  too  much  entertainment  to 
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leave  the  mind  of  Sliplin  free  for  further  remark  in  respect  to 
Katherine  and  her  proceedings.  And  Mr.  Tredgold's  asthma 
accounted  for  everything  in  those  more  frequent  visits  to  the 
Cliff.  All  the  same,  it  was  impossible  that  there  should  not  be  a 
degree  of  pleasant  intimacy  and  much  self-revelation  on  both 
sides  during  these  half-hours,  when,  wrapped  in  warmth  and  com- 
fort and  sweet  society,  Dr.  Burnet  saw  his  dog-cart  promenading 
outside  in  the  snow,  or  during  the  deeper  miseries  of  the  thaw, 
with  the  contrast  which  enhances  present  pleasure.  He  became 
himself  more  and  more  interested  in  Katherine,  his  feelings 
towards  her  being  quite  genuine,  though  perhaps  enlivened  by 
her  prospects  as  an  heiress.  And  if  there  had  not  been  that  vague 
preoccupation  in  Katherine's  mind  concerning  James  Stanford,  the 
recollection  not  so  much  of  him  as  of  the  many,  many  times  she 
had  thought  of  him,  I  think  it  very  probable  indeed  that  she 
would  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  doctor;  indeed,  there  were 
moments  when  his  image  pushed  Stanford  very  close,  almost 
making  that  misty  hero  give  way.  He  was  a  very  misty  hero,  a 
shadow,  an  outline,  indefinite,  never  having  given  much  revelation 
of  himself;  and  Dr.  Burnet  was  very  definite,  as  clear  as  daylight, 
and  in  many  respects  as  satisfactory.  It  would  have  been  very 
natural  indeed  that  the  one  should  have  effaced  the  other. 

Dr.  Burnet  did  not  know  anything  of  James  Stanford.  He 
thought  of  Katherine  as  a  little  shy,  a  little  cold,  perhaps  from 
the  persistent  shade  into  which  she  had  been  cast  by  her  sister, 
unsusceptible  as  people  say;  but  he  did  not  at  all  despair  of 
moving  her  out  of  that  calm.  He  had  thought  indeed  that  there 
were  indications  of  the  internal  frost  yielding,  before  his  inter- 
view with  Lady  Jane.  With  Lady  Jane's  help  he  thought  there 
was  little  doubt  of  success.  But  even  that  security  made  him 
cautious.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  a  girl  with  whom  one  must 
not  attempt  to  go  too  fast.  The  Rector  had  tried  to  carry  the  fort 
by  a  coup  de  main,  and  he  had  perished  ingloriously  in  the  effort. 
Dr.  Burnet  drew  himself  in  a  little  after  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  that  event,  determined  not  to  risk  the  same  fate.  He  had 
continued  his  visits,  but  he  had  been  careful  to  give  them  the 
most  friendly,  the  least  lover-like  aspect,  to  arouse  no  alarms. 
When  he  received  the  salutation  of  Lady  Jane  in  passing,  and 
her  promise  that  he  should  hear  from  her,  his  sober  heart  gave  a 
bound,  which  was  reflected  unconsciously  in  the  start  of  the  mare 
making  a  dash  forward  by  means  of  some  magnetism,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  conveyed  to  her  by  the  reins  from  her  master's  hand — 
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80  that  he  had  to  exert  himself  suddenly  with  hand  and  whip  to 
reduce  her  to  her  ordinary  pace  again.  If  the  manoeuvre  had 
been  intentional  it  would  have  been  clever  as  showing  his  skill 
and  coolness  in  the  sight  of  his  love  and  of  his  patroness.  It  had 
the  same  effect  not  being  intentional  at  all. 

I  am  not  sure  either  whether  it  was  Lady  Jane's  intention  to 
enhance  the  effect  of  Dr.  Burnet  by  the  extreme  dulness  of  the 
household  background  upon  which  she  set  him,  so  to  speak,  to 
impress  the  mind  of  Katherine.  There  was  no  party  at  Steephill. 
Sir  John,  though  everything  that  was  good  and  kind,  was  dull ; 
the  tutor,  who  was  a  young  man  fresh  from  the  University,  and  no 
doubt  might  have  been  very  intellectual  or  very  frivolous  had 
there  been  anything  to  call  either  gifts  out,  was  dull  also  because 
of  having  little  encouragement  to  be  anything  else.  Lady  Jane 
indeed  was  not  dull,  but  she  had  no  call  upon  her  for  any  exer- 
tion ;  and  the  tone  of  the  house  was  humdrum  beyond  description. 
The  old  clergyman  dined  habitually  at  Steephill  on  the  Sunday 
evenings,  and  he  was  duller  still,  though  invested  to  Katherine  with 
a  little  interest  as  the  man  who  had  officiated  at  her  sister's 
marriage.  But  he  could  not  be  got  to  recall  the  circumstance 
distinctly,  nor  to  master  the  fact  that  this  Miss  Tredgold  was  so 
closely  related  to  the  young  lady  whom  he  had  made  into  Lady 
Somers.  ( Dear !  dear !  to  think  of  that ! '  he  had  said  when  the 
connection  had  been  explained  to  him,  but  what  he  meant  by  that 
exclamation  nobody  knew.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  Lady  Jane 
herself  was  not  aware  how  dull  her  house  was  when  in  entire 
repose,  until  she  found  it  out  by  looking  through  the  eyes  of  a 
chance  guest  like  Katherine.  '  What  in  thunder  did  you  mean 
by  bringing  that  poor  girl  here  to  bore  her  to  death,  when  there's 
nobody  in  the  house?'  Sir  John  said,  whose  voice  was  like  a 
westerly  gale.  '  Keally,  Katherine,  I  did  not  remember  how 
deadly  dull  we  were,'  Lady  Jane  said  apologetically.  '  It  suits 
us  well  enough — Sir  John  and  myself ;  but  it's  a  shame  to  have 
asked  you  here  when  there's  nobody  in  the  house,  as  he  says. 
And  Sunday  is  the  worst  of  all,  when  you  can't  have  even  your 
needlework  to  amuse  you.  But  there  are  some  people  coming  to 
dinner  to-morrow.'  Katherine  did  her  best  to  express  herself 
prettily,  and  I  don't  think  even  that  she  felt  the  dulness  so 
much  as  she  was  supposed  to  do.  The  routine  of  a  big  family 
house,  the  machinery  of  meals  and  walks  and  drives  and  other 
observances,  the  children  bursting  in  now  and  then,  the  tutor 
appearing  from  time  to  time  tremendously  comme  il  faut,  and 
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keeping  up  his  equality ;  Sir  John,  not  half  so  careful,  rolling  in 
from  the  inspection  of  his  stables  or  his  turnips  with  a  noisy 
salutation,  c  You  come  out  with  me  after  lunch,  Miss  Tredgold, 
and  get  a  blow  over  the  downs — far  better  for  you  than  keeping 
indoors.'  And  then  after  that  blow  on  the  downs,  afternoon  tea, 
and  Mr.  Montgomery  rubbing  his  hands  before  the  fire,  while  he 
asked,  without  moving,  whether  he  should  hand  the  kettle.  All 
this  was  mildly  amusing,  in  the  proportion  of  its  dulness,  for  a 
little  while.  We  none  of  us,  or  at  least  few  of  us,  feel  heavily  this 
dull  procession  of  the  hours  when  it  is  our  own  life ;  when  it  is 
another's,  our  perceptions  are  more  clear. 

'But  there  are  people  coming  to  dinner  to-morrow,'  Lady 
Jane  said.  There  was  something  in  the  little  nod  she  gave  of 
satisfaction  and  knowingness,  which  Katherine  did  not  understand 
or  attempt  to  understand.  No  idea  of  Dr.  Burnet  was  associated 
with  Steephill.  She  was  not  aware  that  he  was  on  visiting  terms 
there — he  had  told  her  that  he  attended  the  servants'  hall — so 
that  it  was  with  a  little  start  of  surprise  that,  raising  her  eyes 
from  a  book  she  was  looking  at,  she  found  him  standing  before 
her,  holding  out  his  hand  as  the  guests  gathered  before  dinner. 
The  party  was  from  the  neighbourhood — county,  or,  at  least, 
country  people — and  when  Dr.  Burnet  was  appointed  to  take 
Katherine  in  to  dinner,  that  young  lady,  though  she  knew  the 
doctor  so  well  and  liked  him  so  much,  did  not  feel  that  it  was  any 
great  promotion.  She  thought  she  might  have  had  somebody 
newer,  something  that  belonged  less  to  her  own  routine  of  exist- 
ence, which  is  one  of  the  mistakes  often  made  by  very  astute 
women  of  the  world  like  Lady  Jane.  There  was  young  Fortescue, 
for  instance,  a  mere  fox-hunting  young  squire,  not  half  so  agree- 
able as  Dr.  Burnet,  whom  Katherine  would  have  preferred.  '  He 
is  an  ass ;  he  would  not  amuse  her  in  the  very  least,'  Lady  Jane 
had  said.  But  Sir  John,  who  was  not  clever  at  all,  divined  that 
something  new,  though  an  ass,  would  have  amused  Katherine 
more.  Besides,  Lady  Jane  had  her  motives,  which  she  mentioned 
to  nobody. 

Dr.  Burnet  did  the  very  best  for  himself  that  was  possible. 
He  gave  Katherine  a  report  of  her  father,  he  told  her  the  last 
thing  that  had  transpired  at  Sliplin  since  her  departure,  he  in- 
formed her  who  all  the  people  were  at  table,  pleased  to  let 
her  see  that  he  knew  them  all.  '  That's  young  Fortescue  who 
has  just  come  in  to  his  estate,  and  he  promises  to  make  ducks 
and  drakes  of  it,'  Dr.  Burnet  said.     Katherine  looked  across  the 
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table  at  the  young  man  thus  described.  She  was  not  responsible 
for  him  in  any  way,  nor  could  it  concern  her  if  he  did  make  ducks 
and  drakes  of  his  estate,  but  she  would  have  preferred  to  make 
acquaintance  with  those  specimens  of  the  absolutely  unknown.  A 
little  feeling  suddenly  sprang  up  in  her  heart  against  Dr.  Burnet, 
because  he  was  Dr.  Burnet  and  absolutely  above  reproach.  She 
would  have  sighed  for  Dr.  Burnet,  for  his  quick  understanding 
and  the  abundance  he  had  to  say,  had  she  been  seated  at  young 
Fortescue's  side. 

After  dinner,  when  she  had  talked  a  little  to  all  the  ladies  and 
had  done  her  duty,  Lady  Jane  caught  Katherine's  hand  and  drew 
her  to  a  seat  beside  herself,  and  then  she  beckoned  to  Dr.  Burnet, 
who  drew  a  chair  in  front  of  them  and  sat  down,  bending  forward 
till  his  head,  Katherine  thought,  was  almost  in  Lady  Jane's  lap. 

*  I  want/  she  said,  '  Katherine,  to  get  Dr.  Burnet  on  our  side — to 
make  him  take  up  our  dear  Stella's  interests  as  you  do,  my  dear, 
and  as  in  my  uninfluential  way  I  should  like  to  do  too.' 

'How  can  Dr.  Burnet  take  up  Stella's  interests?'  cried 
Katherine,  surprised  and  perhaps  a  little  offended  too. 

( My  dear  Katherine,  a  medical  man  has  the  most  tremendous 
opportunities — all  that  the  priest  had  in  old  times,  and  something 
additional  which  belongs  to  himself.  He  can  often  say  a  word 
when  none  of  the  rest  of  us  would  dare  to  do  so.  I  have  immense 
trust  in  a  medical  man.  He  can  bring  people  together  that  have 
quarrelled,  and — and  influence  wills,  and — do  endless  things.  I 
always  try  to  have  the  doctor  on  my  side.' 

i Miss  Katherine  knows,'  said  Dr.  Burnet,  trying  to  lead  out 
of  the  subject,  for  Lady  Jane's  methods  were  entirely,  on  this 
occasion,  too  straightforward,  '  that  the  medical  man  in  this  case 
is  always  on  her  side.  Does  not  Mrs.  Swanson,  Lady  Jane,  sing 
very  well  ?  I  have  never  heard  her.  I  am  not  very  musical,  but 
I  love  a  song.' 

c  Which  is  a  sign  that  you  are  not  musical.  You  are  like  Sir 
John,'  said  Lady  Jane,  as  if  that  was  the  worst  that  could  be  said. 
i  Still,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  Dr.  Burnet,  you  can  go  and  ask 
her,  on  my  part.  He  is  very  much  interested  in  you  all,  I  think, 
Katherine,'  she  added  when  he  had  departed  on  this  mission. 

*  We  had  a  talk  the  other  day — about  you  and  Stella  and  the 
whole  matter.  I  think,  if  he  ever  had  it  in  his  power,  that  he 
would  see  justice  done  her,  as  you  would  yourself.' 

1  He  is  very  friendly,  I  dare  say,'  said  Katherine,  *  but  I  can't 
imagine  how  he  could  ever  have  anything  in  his  power.' 
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1  There  is  no  telling,*  Lady  Jane  said.  *  I  think  he  is  quite  a 
disinterested  man,  if  any  such  thing  exists.  Now,  we  must  be 
silent  a  little,  for,  of  course,  Mrs.  Swanson  is  going  to  sing ;  she 
is  not  likely  to  neglect  an  opportunity.  She  has  a  good  voice,  so 
far  as  that  goes,  but  little  training.  It  is  just  the  thing  that 
pleases  Sir  John.  And  he  has  planted  himself  between  us  and 
the  piano,  bless  him !  now  we  can  go  on  with  our  talk.  Kathe- 
rine,  I  don't  think  you  see  how  important  it  is  to  surround  your 
father  with  people  who  think  the  same  as  we  do  about  your  poor 
sister.' 

c  No,'  said  Katherine,  '  it  has  not  occurred  to  me ;  my  father 
is  not  very  open  to  influence.' 

c  Then  do  you  give  up  Stella's  cause  ?  Do  you  really  think  it 
is  hopeless,  Katherine  ? ' 

c  How  could  I  think  so  ? '  cried  the  girl  with  a  keen  tone  in 
her  voice  which,  though  she  spoke  low,  was  penetrating,  and  to 
check  which,  Lady  Jane  placed  her  hand  on  Katherine's  hand  and 
kept  it  there  with  a  faint  '  shsh.'  '  You  know  what  I  should 
instantly  do,'  she  added,  '  if  I  ever  had  it  in  my  power.' 

c  Dear  Katherine !  but  your  husband  might  not  see  it  in  that 
light.' 

'  He  should — or  he  should  not  be — my  husband,'  said  Kathe- 
rine with  a  sudden  blush.  She  raised  her  eyes  unwillingly  at  this 
moment  and  caught  the  gaze  of  Burnet,  who  was  standing  behind 
the  great  bulk  of  Sir  John,  but  with  his  face  towards  the  ladies  on 
the  sofa.  Katherine's  heart  gave  a  little  bound,  half  of  affright. 
She  had  looked  at  him  and  he  at  her  as  she  said  the  words.  An 
answering  gleam  of  expression,  an  answering  wave  of  colour, 
seemed  to  go  over  him  (though  he  could  not  possibly  hear  her)  as 
she  spoke.  It  was  the  first  time  that  this  idea  had  been  clearly 
suggested  to  her,  but  now  so  simply,  so  potently,  as  if  she  were 
herself  the  author  of  the  suggestion.  She  was  startled  out  of  her 
self-possession.  i  Oh,'  she  cried  with  agitation,  '  I  like  her  voice  ! 
I  am  like  Sir  John ;  let  us  listen  to  the  singing.'  Lady  Jane 
nodded  her  head,  pressed  Katherine's  hand,  and  did  what  was 
indeed  the  first  wise  step  she  had  taken,  stepped  as  noiselessly  as 
possible  to  another  corner,  where,  behind  her  fan  she  could  talk 
to  a  friend  more  likely  to  respond  to  her  sentiments,  and  left  Dr. 
Burnet  to  take  her  place. 

*  Is  this  permitted  ?  It  is  too  tempting  to  be  lost,'  he  said  in 
a  whisper,  and  then  he  too  relapsed  into  silence  and  attention. 
Katherine,  I  fear,  did  not  get  any  clear  impression  of  the  song. 
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Her  own  words  went  through  her  head,  involuntarily,  as  though 
she  had  touched  some  spring  which  went  on  repeating  them : 
*  My  husband — my  husband.'  Her  white  dress  touched  his 
blackness  as  he  sat  down  beside  her.  She  drew  away  a  little,  her 
heart  beating  loudly,  in  alarm,  mingled  with  some  other  feeling 
which  she  could  not  understand,  but  he  did  not  say  another  word 
until  the  song  was  over,  and  all  the  applause,  and  the  moment  of 
commotion  in  which  the  singer  returned  to  her  seat,  and  the 
groups  of  the  party  changed  and  mingled.  Then  he  said  sud- 
denly, *  I  hope  you  will  not  think,  Miss  Katherine,  that  I  desired 
Lady  Jane  to  drag  me  in  head  and  shoulders  to  your  family  con- 
cerns. I  never  should  have  been  so  presumptuous.  I  do  trust 
you  will  believe  that.' 

'  I  never  should  have  thought  so,  Dr.  Burnet,'  said  Katherine, 
faltering  with  that  commotion  which  was  she  hoped  entirely 
within  herself  and  apparent  to  no  one.  Then  she  added  as  she 
assured  her  voice,  '  It  would  not  have  been  presumptuous.  You 
know  so  much  of  us  already,  and  of  her,  and  took  so  much 
part ' 

1 1  am  your  faithful  servant,'  he  said,  '  ready  to  be  sent  on  any 
errand,  or  to  take  any  part  you  wish,  but  I  do  not  presume  further 
than  that.'  Then  he  rose  quickly,  as  one  who  is  moved  by  a 
sudden  impulse.  '  Miss  Katherine,  will  you  let  me  take  you  to 
the  conservatory  to  see  Lady  Jane's  great  aloe  ?  They  used  to 
say  it  blossomed  only  once  in  a  hundred  years  ? ' 

'  But  that's  all  nonsense,  you  know,'  said  Mr.  Montgomery  the 
tutor ;  l  see  them  all  about  the  Riviera  at  every  corner.  Truth, 
they  kill  'emselves  when  they're  about  it.' 

*  Which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Will  you  come  ? '  said  Dr. 
Burnet,  offering  his  arm. 

4  But,  my  dear  fellow,  Miss  Tredgold  has  seen  it  three  or  four 
times,'  said  this  very  unnecessary  commentator. 

c  Never  mind.  She  has  not  seen  what  I  am  going  to  show 
her,9  said  the  doctor  with  great  self-possession.  Lady  Jane  fol- 
lowed them  with  her  eyes  as  they  went  away  into  the  long  con- 
servatory, which  was  famous  in  the  island  and  full  of  lofty  palms 
and  tropical  foliage.  Her  middle-aged  bosom  owned  a  little  tre- 
mor ;  was  he  going  to  put  it  to  her,  then  and  there  ?  Lady  Jane 
had  offered  assistance,  even  co-operation,  but  this  prompt  action 
took  away  her  breath. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  the  aloe,  too,'  said  the  lady  by  her  side. 

4  So  you  shall,  presently,'  said  Lady  Jane,  '  but  we  must  not 
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make  a  move  yet,  for  there  is  Lady  Freshwater  going  to  sing. 
Mr.  Montgomery,  ask  Lady  Freshwater  from  me  whether  she  will 
not  sing  ns  one  of  her  delightful  French  songs.  She  has  such 
expression,  and  they  are  all  as  light  as  air — of  coarse,  not  serious 
music.  Look  at  Sir  John,  he  is  pleased,  but  he  likes  it  better 
when  it  is  English,  and  he  can  make  out  the  words.  He  is  a  con- 
stant amusement  when  he  talks  of  music — and  he  thinks  he 
understands  it,  poor  dear ! ' 

She  kept  talking  until  she  had  watched  Lady  Freshwater  to 
the  piano,  and  heard  her  begin.  And  then  Lady  Jane  felt  herself 
entitled  to  a  little  rest.  She  kept  one  eye  on  the  conservatory  to 
see  that  nobody  interrupted  the  botanical  exposition  which  was  no 
doubt  going  on  there.  Would  he  actually  propose — on  the  spot, 
all  at  once,  with  the  very  sound  of  the  conversation  and  of  Lady 
Freshwater's  song  in  their  ears?  Was  it  possible  that  a  man 
should  go  so  fast  as  that  ?  Now  that  it  had  come  to  this  point 
Lady  Jane  began  to  get  a  little  compunctious,  to  ask  herself 
whether  she  might  not  have  done  better  for  Katherine  than  a 
country  doctor,  without  distinction,  even  though  he  might  have 
a  wealthy  uncle  and  a  family  place  at  his  back  ?  Old  Tredgold's 
daughter  was  perhaps  too  great  a  prize  to  be  allowed  to  drop  in 
that  commonplace  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Lady  Jane  had 
exerted  herself  to  get  Katherine  a  better  match,  was  it  likely  that 
a  man — if  a  man  of  our  raonde — would  have  consented  to  such  an 
arrangement  about  Stella  as  Dr.  Burnet  was  willing  to  make.  If 
the  fortune  had  been  Stella's,  Lady  Jane  was  quite  certain  that 
Charlie  Somers  would  have  consented  to  no  such  settlement.  And 
after  all,  would  not  Katherine  be  really  happier  with  a  man  not 
too  much  out  of  her  own  monde,  fitted  for  village  life,  knowing 
all  about  her,  and  not  likely  to  be  ashamed  of  his  father-in-law  ? 
With  this  last  argument  she  comforted  her  heart. 

And  Katherine  went  into  the  conservatory  to  see  the  aloe, 
which  that  malevolent  tutor  declared  she  had  already  seen  so 
often,  with  her  heart  beating  rather  uncomfortably,  and  her  hand 
upon  Dr.  Burnet's  arm. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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The  Physical  Foundations  of  Temperance.1 

By  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Eichardson,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 


THE  fact  that  the  Local  Veto  Bill  has,  for  a  time,  met  with  an 
adverse  fate  fills  many  a  temperance  reformer  with  dismay. 
It  has  not  in  this  way  affected  me,  although  I  did  what  I  could  to 
advance  it;  for,  like  some  others  of  the  National  Temperance 
League,  I  am  rather  hopeful  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  temporary 
failure  may  do  good  to  the  temperance  cause.  I  noticed  in 
the  Daily  News  of  August  15  of  this  year  a  letter  signed  'A 
Primitive  Methodist/  which  struck  me  as  very  commonsense. 
'  The  principle  of  Local  Option,'  this  writer  says,  '  is  essentially 
democratic,  and  so  it  is  when  democratically  applied.  But  when 
great  landowners  by  their  own  action  determine  that  certain 
beverages  shall  not  be  sold  on  their  estates,  their  action,  as  it 
affects  their  tenants,  is  not  democratic,  but  despotic,  and  to  such 
despotic  power  they  have  no  moral  claim.  So  if  it  were  seriously 
proposed  that  the  majority  at  the  polls  should  have  power  to  say 
that  teetotallers  should  only  be  allowed  to  use  alcoholic  beverages, 
local  optionists  would  raise  a  terrible  outcry  against  this  as  being 
an  unendurable  tyranny.'  Further,  the  writer  adds,  'this  led 
many  liberal-minded  voters  to  instinctively  shrink  from  giving 
their  support  to  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Bill.  The  intense  spirit 
of  teetotallers  renders  a  fair  discussion  of  the  temperance  question 
impracticable.  For  which  reason  very  many  are  glad  that  for  a 
long  time  to  come  the  Local  Option  Bill  is  shelved.' 

I  will  not  stay  now  to  discuss  any  point  for  or  against  the 
views  thus  quoted.  The  views  expressed  may  or  may  not  be 
right,  but  whether  right  or  wrong  they  do  not  affect  the  principles 
and  actions  of  the  National  Temperance  League.     That  League 

1  Presidential  Address  to  the  Congress  of  the  National  Temperance  League, 
4elivered  in  the  Town  Hall,  Chester,  September  30, 1895. 
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has  its  own  business  which  it  must  needs  follow,  whether  there 
be  or  be  not  any  political  manifestations  on  temperance.  Inde- 
pendently altogether  of  the  fiat  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
League  is  itself  a  Parliament  arguing  that  every  man  and  woman 
should,  on  the  matter  of  total  abstinence,  be  a  law  unto  them- 
selves, and  that  when  each  one  has  arrived  at  its  views  and  con- 
clusions the  special  Parliament  at  Westminster  is  no  longer 
necessary,  except  to  make  laws  opposed  to  the  criminal  infringe- 
ment of  a  national  mind  which  it  has  trained  and  educated  in  a 
fitting  and  rational  manner — a  manner  worthy  of  the  revolution 
it  has  quietly  and  convincingly  wrought  on  the  bases  of  science, 
morality,  and  progress.  If  the  League  does  this,  apart  altogether 
from  crude  and  biassed  formal  Parliaments  which  by  their  enact- 
ment might  go  wrong,  however  well  intentioned  for  the  moment, 
it  does  right,  because  it  establishes  its  argument  on  sound  founda- 
tions— secula  seculorum. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  light,  the  League  is  striving  to 
work  with  Nature,  to  investigate  her  methods,  to  accept  her  as 
the  one  and  supreme  legislator,  and  to  take  her  as  her  own  sure 
guide  and  best  Mend. 

The  League  is  guided  by  another  line  of  thought  and  en- 
deavour. It  says  to  itself  that  if  legislation  were  set  up  by  a 
mere  parliamentary  majority  of  the  belief  it  holds,  it  is  as  yet  not 
quite  certain  how  the  nation  at  large  would  at  this  moment  use 
the  powers  entrusted  to  it.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  proposed  measure  had  become  the  law  of  the  land ; 
suppose  it  had  been  possible  for  every  local  centre  to  have  deter- 
mined the  allowable  number  of  public-houses  selling  alcoholic 
drink  in  that  centre,  would  there  have  been  a  universal  feeling  for 
doing  away  with  the  drink-selling  houses  ?  I  think  we  may  assume 
safely  that  the  extinction  would  have  gone  so  far  and  no  farther 
than  the  influence  of  sound  education  on  the  matter  extended. 
This  would  doubtless  have  been  considerable,  but  it  would  have 
had  its  limitations.  It  would  have  raised  objectors  and  objections 
in  every  case  tried,  and  would  have  been  formidable  as  a  defence 
of  a  so-called  liberty  resting  on  the  custom  of  ages — a  liberty  that 
would  not  have  been  immediately  sustained  on  demonstrative 
proof  of  necessity,  nor  on  clearest  conviction  that  a  body  still 
largely  in  a  minority  were  exercising  the  most  useful  and  benefi- 
cent conduct. 

If  the  few  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  as  preliminary  to  the 
work  of  this  congress,  be  confined,  therefore,  to  the  true  labour 
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of  the  League  in  the  literal  and  legitimate  sense,  I  think  I  shall 
follow  the  most  prudent  course.  The  League  is  no  longer  young  and 
too  expectant,  but  tinctured  by  the  experience  of  years ;  is  hopeful, 
yet  adapted  to  the  times ;  is  patient  in  purpose  as  well  as  powerful ; 
is  vigilant  in  respect  to  forces  arrayed  for  it  or  against  it ;  is  historic- 
ally acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  past  as  well 
as  in  the  present ;  is  ignorant  of  no  difficulty  and  holds  out  no  false 
promise.  The  League,  therefore,  will  best  exert  itself  by  showing 
us  how  to  be  prepared  for  the  certain  victory  so  many  have  anti- 
cipated, but  which  has  yet  to  be  won. 

The  Power  of  Opponents. 

Permit  me  to  commence  by  pointing  out  the  power  of  our 
opponents,  and  the  reasons,  or  some  of  the  reasons,  by  which  they 
are  so  formidable.  We  do  not  usually  look  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  see  before  us  a  number  of  alcoholic  fanatics,  doing 
fanatical  things  of  the  most  absurd  character ;  inflicting,  minute 
upon  minute,  the  most  serious  injuries  on  their  own  persons,  their 
young  and  their  old ;  making  life  short,  unhealthy,  and  at  periods 
intensely  miserable;  torturing  the  nation  into  distresses  of  all 
kinds,  suicides,  murders,  mixed  crimes  of  every  nature,  idleness, 
extravagance,  and,  that  worst  of  all  evils,  poverty.  We  know  that 
every  breath  of  this  fanaticism  is  unnecessary,  and  we  feel,  as  well 
as  know,  that  the  nations  who  commit  the  absurdities  are  a  bur- 
lesque of  humanity  on  the  largest  scale,  a  picture  of  such  a  folly 
and  foolery  as  might  be  committed  by  trained  idiots,  and  could 
only  exist  by  virtue  of  such  idiocy.  The  gods  of  a  vast  theatre 
looking  on  such  a  display,  with  the  curtain  up  and  the  company 
at  its  revels,  might  see  certain  of  the  managers,  touched  by  an 
improving  mind  and  endeavouring  to  infuse  some  common  order 
amongst  the  motley.  Yet  must  the  piece  go  on  and  continue 
year  after  year,  failing  slowly,  not  because  the  players  cease  to  be 
so  ridiculous,  but  because  those  who  look  on  cease  to  be  attracted 
by  the  display,  get  into  their  minds  that  they  live  for  something 
better,  and  intend  to  have  something  better  in  the  theatre  of  the 
world  all  over. 

We  wait  nevertheless,  and  we  are  bound  to  wait.  Why  ?  Is  it 
not  an  awful  stage  to  look  upon  ?  Is  it  not  pandemonium  to  look 
upon  ?  Is  it  not  horror  to  look  upon  ?  No  one  denies  it.  Acted 
veritably  on  our  little  stages  it  would  not  draw.  Once  it  would  ; 
now  it  begins  to  create  disgust.  The  sign  of  a  change  in  the 
minor  working  is  a  good  sign,  as  showing  that  when  the  exhibition 
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is  brought  within  the  limit  of  comprehension  it  offends,  and  that 
by-and-by,  on  the  major  scale,  it  must  also  offend  and  give  place 
to  the  better  we  want  and  strive  for.  But  there,  at  this  time,  is 
the  world-stage  as  we  are  forced  to  view  it.  The  curtain  is  up, 
the  orchestra  is  wearily  discoursing  uneloquent  music  which  dis- 
tracts the  soul ;  the  players  are  disfigured ;  and  the  piece  is  the 
World  of  Wine ;  an  insane  world,  animating  insanity.  Still  it 
goes  on.     Why  ? 

It  goes  on  because  the  persons  who  take  part  in  and  who 
patronise  it  are  in  a  large  majority.  We  may  say  we  have 
millions  who  are  opposed  to  it.  They  are  a  goodly  number,  but 
not  more  of  adults  than  one  in  twenty.  It  is  true  that  among 
our  young  the  numbers  are  becoming  more  equalised,  in  which 
fact  there  is  mighty  hope — Bands  of  Hope.  The  young,  truly,  are 
not  yet  the  active  sightseers,  and  judges,  and  deciders  of  tastes 
and  fates  at  this  hour  ;  but  their  hour  has  to  come,  is  stored  up 
for  the  near  future. 

Meanwhile  we  must  be  sure  that  there  is  force  in  majority. 
Many,  many  years  ago,  in  regard  to  another  subject,  I  said  that 
universal  error  may  be  practical  truth ;  up  to  our  day  this  has 
most  surely  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
amongst  ourselves,  and,  tentatively,  we  must  accept  the  facts  in 
that  light  and  with  that  consciousness.  In  the  acknowledgment 
we  are  stronger  than  in  any  loud  refutation  of  error.  We  set 
example  instead  of  refutation,  by  which  we  hope  to  show  that 
universal  truth  as  well  as  error  may  be  practical  truth. 

As  we  recognise  the  majority  of  adults  that  are  in  opposition, 
and  admit  to  ourselves  that  victory  must,  in  argument  as  in  war, 
go,  as  a  rule,  with  the  strongest  battalions,  we  are  bound  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  for  the  force  of  the  armament  which  our 
enemies  employ.  They  have  their  say,  and  we  must  likewise  be 
ready  in  order  to  meet  them.  They  have  a  history  on  their  side 
of  the  longest,  and  we,  in  our  own  cult,  of  the  shortest  sort, 
although  in  reality  of  the  strongest.  They  tell  us  that  from  time 
immemorial  wine  has  been  the  grand  want  of  the  earth :  was  the 
nectar  of  the  gods ;  is  the  milk  of  the  mortals  of  the  earth  in  their 
old  age,  as  necessary  to  old  age  as  milk  is  to  the  first  age ;  was 
engrafted  on  mankind  in  its  highest  and  noblest,  as  well  as  in  its 
lowest  and  most  barbaric  types ;  came  as  a  lesson  imprinted  on 
the  mind  of  the  child  in  its  most  accessible  years ;  has  been  the 
sign  of  power,  energy,  and  lightness  of  heart.  The  story  of  its 
deeds,  false  though  it  is,  false  of  the  falsest,  has  been  the  story  of 
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a  world,  and  the  echo  of  it  has  rebounded  from  the  hearts  stimu- 
lated by  it — a  stimulus  of  story  and  history,  imagination  and 
admiration. 

What  can  a  Minority  do  ? 

With  such  training,  what  can  a  minority  do  ?  It  can  do  much, 
but  it  cannot  expect  to  do  much  instantly  or  expect  to  maintain 
at  once  what  it  does.  We  seem  sometimes  to  advance  in  a  burst 
of  action,  we  touch  the  surface  of  the  mind  by  gift  of  speech  and 
heart  of  pathos,  we  see  multitudes  moved,  but  the  effect  of  the 
effort  subsides.  We  have  not  reached  the  bottom.  We  call 
the  storm  a  revival,  but  it  was  no  revival ;  it  was  an  inter- 
position. 

The  so-called  revival  came,  in  fact,  on  the  other  side ;  the 
interposition  had,  for  a  moment,  checked  the  habit,  and  the  habit 
reconquered,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  a  revival  of  a 
precedence. 

I  warn  the  League  against  sudden  miracles  of  revivals ;  they 
are  illusory,  and  in  time  do  more  mischief  than  good.  I  have  seen 
a  large  community,  practically  a  little  State,  change  under  a 
revival,  as  its  advocates  declared.  They  had  nothing  to  revive, 
because  what  they  had  taught  never  had  a  sound  existence. 
They  very  earnestly  inaugurated,  or  rather  tried  to  inaugurate,  a 
new  doctrine ;  tried  to  kill  an  old  habit  that  had  held  place  for  ages, 
and  replace  it  by  a  new.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was  the  old  one  that 
revived,  and  the  new  one  that  all  but  died.  No;  we  have  to 
begin  by  faithfully  convincing  a  few,  and  by  enlisting  them  slowly 
to  affect  more  and  more.  With  us  sudden  glory  is  truly  a  circle 
on  the  water  destroyed  by  its  wide  spreading,  and  more  surely  than 
any  other  glory  brought  to  nought.  We  need  not  despair  at  this 
prospeet ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  be  more  than  satisfied  with  it, 
if  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  history  and  comprehend  our 
talks.  Great  reforms  are  not  mindquakes;  mindquakes  may 
momentarily  touch  the  surface  of  the  mind,  but  they  leave  deso- 
lation as  their  most  common  result.  We  may  admire  but  we 
must  not  depend  upon  single  teachers,  however  brilliant  they 
may  be.  We  must  all  teach,  and  give  to  teaching  full  support  in 
our  own  practice;  then  we  are  on  the  solid  ground.  A  great 
philosopher,  who  recently  left  us,  was  accustomed  to  say,  'Dire 
n'est  rien,  fkire  est  tout '( *  To  say  is  nothing,  to  do  is  everything ' ). 
He  meant  thereby  to  illustrate  a  very  different  subject  from  ours j 
but  he  conveys  a  method  that  is  overwhelmingly  forcible. 

La 
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The  Water  of  Life. 

It  is  not  only  what  we  can  ourselves  do  on  our  methods, 
although  that  is  the  first  duty ;  it  is  what  we  can  teach  from  the 
veritable  history  of  the  world  if  we  are  diligent  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  of  using  it  in  combination  with  reason.  We  know 
not  as  yet  how  it  is,  nor  what  it  is ;  yet  this  we  know,  that  sur- 
rounding our  earth,  and  making  it  more  than  a  mere  substance, 
there  is  a  something  which  we  call  life.  Our  theologians  have 
spoken  in  solemn  mystery  of  the  '  Lord  and  G-iver  of  Life/  as  if 
they  held  that  life  is  the  most  precious  gift  bestowed  on  man. 

This  life  fills  immensity,  enters  into  the  minutest  moving 
thing  we  know ;  animates  the  plant,  mighty  or  minute.  It  stirs 
and  moves  all  the  animal  world ;  it  is  ourselves,  it  is  our  compeers  ; 
it  is  our  earth ;  it  is  our  heaven ;  we  are  nothing,  it  is  everything 
in  the  moving  creation ;  it  is  incarnate  in  our  mortal  form.  It 
may  be  quite  independent  of  itself,  a  pleuroma  of  light ;  yet  we 
must  eat  and  drink  to  be  the  temples  in  which  it  abides. 

All  nature  that  gives  forth  energy  eats  and  drinks,  in  order  to 
receive  and  hold  life.  It  is  an  inscrutable  problem  up  to  this  time, 
but  there  it  is  before  us.  And  with  it  is  the  evidence  that  what 
is  natural  for  us,  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  the  absorption  of  life 
in  all  probability,  is  provided  for  by  the  only  rule  through  which, 
in  a  perfect  state,  we  can  exist.  That  in  which  we  can  become  pro- 
perly animated  is  as  certainly  a  provision  for  combination  as  life  is 
a  provision.  There  seems  no  exception  in  any  animal  or  any 
plant  as  to  the  necessity  of  material  and  perceptively  dead  elements 
for  natural  substance  and  form.  There  may  be,  I  do  not  say  there 
are,  many  elements  of  material  quality,  but  there  is  only  one 
animating  force  or  life  charging  the  animated  matter.  We  can 
make  no  change  in  life  itself,  but  we  can  modify  its  activity 
through  the  material  in  which  it  resides,  so  that  when  we  talk  of 
taking  or  destroying  life  we  do  nothing  of  the  kind  as  regards  the 
animating,  immortal  principle.  We  can  corrupt,  or  even  destroy 
the  body,  not  the  life,  which  might  last  though  the  whole  of  our 
universe  were  destroyed.  We  need  not  discuss  this  point  now, 
but  we  may  take  it  as  our  business  to  show  the  world  that  for  the 
natural  retaining  form  certain  material  things  are  given  to  us, 
solid  and  fluid,  for  life,  and  that  of  fluid  things  one  alone  is  the 
intended  fluid,  and  that  is  water,  beyond  which  we  want  no  trace 
of  fluid  for  plant  or  animal,  and  without  which  all  is  dearth  and 
death. 
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If,  instead  of  watering  our  flowers,  we  used  alcohol  as  the 
fluid,  our  flowers  would  be  injured  or  killed ;  if  the  clouds  poured 
forth  their  fatness  in  the  form  of  alcohol  our  vegetation  would 
universally  perish.  If  we  tried  to  feed  our  families  of  men  and 
lower  animals  on  alcohol,  our  animal  nature  would  be  a  home 
of  disease,  ending  in  a  speedy  and  certain  death ;  if  we  even 
diluted  our  natural  fluid  with  alcohol,  our  home  throughout  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world,  were  it  minute  or  mighty,  would 
deteriorate  and  perish ;  while,  as  we  know  well,  if  we  depend  on 
water  alone,  it  flourishes  and  lives.  The  necessity  of  water  for  the 
purpose  of  life  is  the  fact  of  facts,  traceable  in  every  moving 
animal  or  vegetable  form,  and  in  man  himself  of  all  forms,  though 
bo  many  do  not  grasp  the  fact  owing  to  the  perverted  custom  that 
prevails.  Life,  indeed,  is  enshrined  in  far  larger  numbers  of  water- 
drinking  human  animals  than  in  those  which  admix  the  true 
fluid  with  fluids  that  are  false.  For  strength,  activity,  intelli- 
gence, generation,  longevity,  the  human  family,  of  all  living 
families,  is  the  single  exception  as  to  the  use  of  any  other  fluid ; 
all  the  rest  depend  on  one  fluid  as  the  one  holder  of  life — the 
grand  intermediate  between  the  solid  substance  and  the  living 
essence  with  which  it  is  blended — the  water  of  life.  As  the  great 
ocean  of  water  blends  isles  and  continents  which  teem  with  life, 
so  the  ocean  of  the  body  blends  our  solids,  in  movable  form,  with 
the  universe  of  life  itself,  by  which  we  are  made  living  organisa- 
tions, good  or  bad. 

Let  it  be  our  mission  to  teach  this  natural  order  of  the  living 
world ;  teach  it  in  act  as  well  as  in  word.  Then  all  the  politicians 
who'  ever  visited  our  Parliaments,  and  orated,  and  dictated,  and 
perorated  there,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  altogether,  shall 
not  consort  as  we  may  do  with  the  author  and  giver  of  life ;  our 
director  towards  His  conceptions  and  designs  ;  our  spring  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  founded  by  His  supreme  power;  from 
whom  we  all  proceed,  and  to  whom  we  all  return. 

Deathly  Fluids. 

There  is  something  more  we  can  directly  teach,  and  are  bound 
to  teach.  It  is  our  duty  to  indicate  to  all  we  can  reach  that 
while,  on  the  natural  plan,  there  is  one  intermediate  design  for 
raising  dead  matter  into  living  and  none  beside,  there  have  been 
discovered  other  fluids  than  water  which  will  enter  the  living 
engine,  modify  its  plan,  modify  its  very  constitution,  and  make  it, 
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what  it  was  never  intended  to  be,  a  perverted,  injured  constitu- 
tion, perverting — I  had  almost  said  polluting — the  body  and  the 
world  that  surrounds  it.  If  on  our  great  engines  used  by  sea  or 
by  land,  our  great  motors,  we  were  to  inflict  injury  from  the  same 
cause ;  if  men  misled  their  steam-engines  as  we  see  them  mislead 
themselves,  under  the  influence  of  an  unadapted  fluid  which  in  a 
certain  way  would  work  mixed  with  water,  or,  worse  still,  unmixed, 
we  should  detect  an  error  that  would  be  at  once  apparent,  and 
the  folly  we  had  committed.  We  should  be  led  at  once  to  dis- 
cover that,  if  we  ventured  to  modify  the  water-fluid  hitherto 
used,  we  must  also  modify  the  water-engine  in  order  to  meet  the 
difficulties  that  had  been  introduced.  So  it  is  with  man,  we 
must  alter  the  engine  if  we  mean  it  to  work  on  a  new  design. 
We  must,  indeed,  do  more  than  we  would  with  a  soulless  engine ; 
we  must  adapt  it  not  only  to  a  new  physical  action,  but  to  a  new 
mental  one,  in  so  far  as  a  man  or  an  animal  is  concerned,  which 
is  impossible  unless  we  could  make  a  new  man  or  a  new  animal — 
a  feat,  in  this  age,  we  cannot  do — but  we  can  indicate  how  the 
old  living  engine  placed  under  our  care  and  keeping  acts  per- 
fectly when  working  as  it  was  formed  to  work,  uninjured  by  the 
tricks  which  the  use  of  new  methods  would  impose  upon  it.  I 
have  certainly  known  men  who  have  tried  to  adapt  the  old  con- 
stitution to  the  new  perversion ;  but  they  have  always  failed, 
whether  they  have  been  wise  men  gifted  for  a  better  task,  or  fools 
ungifted  for  a  worse.  It  has  ever  been  a  hopeless  attempt ;  more 
so  in  reality  than  would  be  the  attempt  to  make  a  new  man  alto- 
gether on  a  new  plan,  for  that  would  have  an  air  of  philosophy 
about  it,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Sufficient,  I  repeat,  is  it  for  us  of 
this  generation  in  this  League  to  be  content  to  accept  what  we 
have,  and  to  teach  how  to  keep  it  in  its  natural  state  in  so  far  as 
we  are  instructed. 


Commonplace  Lessons. 

What  more  can  we  teach  ? 

We  can  teach  that  by  changing  the  natural  constitution  of 
mankind  men  can  make  themselves  into  madmen,  and,  still  worse, 
into  mad  women.  We  can  show  to  a  nicety  how  many  of  this 
sort  are  constructed,  in  our  own  country,  per  year ;  and,  studying 
them,  can  trace  out  the  peculiarities  of  construction  engendered 
in  them,  and  how  they  differ  from  their  brothers  and  sisters  who 
have  not  been  perverted.     We  can  answer  how  long  they  live,  and 
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in  what  manner  they  die;  under  what  circumstances  they  kill 
themselves  or  kill  others,  and  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  them ; 
how  they  should  be  treated  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
natural  working,  or  how,  in  confirmed  and  will-less  weakness,  they 
may  be  placed  safely  under  protection  of  the  more  fortunate  of 
their  race.  The  scientific  treatment  of  these  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  a  special  task  of  the  League — a  fitter  task  than  any  mere 
political  one,  a  task  charged  with  mercy  : — mercy  ; 

not  strained, 
But  dropping  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  ; 

a  task  existing  as  the  marked  feature  of  our  annual  work ;  not  put 
forward  as  if  we  moved  apart  from  the  world,  but  as  if  we  formed 
a  part  of  the  world  at  large ;  not  accusing  the  world  of  its  sor- 
rows, errors,  and  pains,  but  striving  to  ameliorate  and  remove  its 
bad  conditions,  and  restore  it  to  its  working  trim  and  normal 
happiness. 

Abstinence  for  the  Sick. 

Again  a  new  labour  breaks  upon  us,  for  which  we  were  not 
prepared  until  now,  with  all  the  capacity  of  usefulness.  We  can 
influence  the  sick.  Hitherto  the  total  abstaining  fraternities  have 
been  handicapped  by  the  pleas  of  the  afflicted  and  their  friends. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  the  strong,  active,  and  resolute  to  try  the 
experiment  of  abstinence.  They,  under  certain  circumstances, 
might  do  without  alcohol ;  they  were  too  strong,  and  were  some- 
times improved  by  being  let  down  a  little.  But  when  it  came  to 
hours  of  sickness,  when  cruel,  hard  mother  earth  pulled  the 
reduced  sufferer  towards  her  own  bosom  with  her  unparalleled 
strength — call  it  by  its  right  name,  her  attraction  of  gravity — 
when  limbs  were  enfeebled ;  when  the  blood  sailed  slowly  in  its 
circuit ;  when  the  very  central  organ  of  life,  the  heart,  was  a  pump 
run  down;  when  that  i centre  of  humidity,'  the  brain,  was 
a-wearied  of  the  world,  or  furied  with  wild  dreams  and  paroxysmal 
demonstrations  unnatural  and  irrational  in  character ;  then  what 
could  poor  men  do  without  the  sheet  anchor,  the  stimulant 
denounced  by  the  poor  few  who  rebelled  against  it  ? 

I  confess  it  would  have  been  a  most  curious  and  perplexing 
thing  if  it  were  provable  by  natural  reading  that  Nature  intended 
for  the  sick  something  that  was  injurious  to  the  healthy.  I  have 
been  in  medicine  fifty  years,  and  am  fifty  times  further  from  the 
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logic  of  the  act  of  putting  anything  into  the  body  that  does  not 
belong  to  it;  and  I  confess  that  for  years  that  which  I  had 
specially  acquired  from  my  masters,  ancient  and  modern,  concern- 
ing the  uses  of  alcohol  in  disease,  led  me  into  serious  doubts, 
fears,  and  anxieties.  For  ages  upon  ages  the  command,  '  Give 
wine  to  him  that  is  about  to  perish,'  passed  into  the  mind  from 
almost  every  nation,  tongue,  and  master.  Yet  there  was,  I  knew 
and  felt,  much  inconsistency  about  it.  One  school  cut  off  for  a 
time  all  stimulants  when  there  was  sickness,  and  afterwards  let  the 
sick  man  revert  to  his  wine,  giving  a  faint  hope  of  recovery  when 
permitting  a  return  to  a  small  quantity ;  but  all  schools  reserved 
the  right  to  give  even  a  large  quantity  in  cases  of  extremity,  not, 
truly,  with  much  expectation,  but  as  the  last  thing  to  do  so  as  not 
to  leave  '  a  stone  unturned/  Another  school  gave  the  stimulant 
from  the  first,  c  poured  it  in,'  and  never  rested  until  it  was  poured 
in,  even  into  bodies  that  in  health  knew  it  not.  Further  than 
this,  I  noticed  that  the  action  of  the  thing  was  very  little  attended 
to ;  that  habit  was  the  presiding  genius  in  the  application ;  and 
that  the  sentiment  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment 
was  far  more  potent  than  the  knowledge  that  the  right  thing  was 
being  done.  It  was  open  to  conceive  once  more  that  universal 
error  declared  itself  as  practical  truth.  There  was  fearful  incon- 
sistency. If  a  sick  person  were  hot  to  the  full  heat  of  fever,  the 
stimulant  was  the  sheet  anchor ;  if  he  were  cold  to  the  extreme 
that  exposure  of  cold  could  reduce  him,  the  stimulant  was  the 
remedy ;  if  he  slept  too  deeply,  a  stimulant  was  wanted  in  order 
to  arouse  him  ;  if  he  could  not  sleep,  a  stimulant  was  demanded  in 
order  to  give  him  rest ;  if  he  were  a-hungered  and  could  not  eat 
solid  food,  he  could  be  kept  up  on  wine  and  its  allies ;  and  if  he 
were  not  hungry  he  could  be  enticed  to  eat  by  the  same  remedial 
measure.  There  was  nothing  satisfactory  save  and  except  the 
universal  assent  which  the  system  assured.  It  played  to  the 
groundlings  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  they,  without  stint,  gave 
their  applause. 

It  is  fortunate — and  you  of  this  League  cannot  approve  of  it 
too  much,  or  disseminate  the  truth  about  it  too  widely— that  both 
opinion  and  practice  based  on  knowledge  have  undergone  a  mighty 
change  on  this  particular  subject.  The  bold  project,  conceived 
over  twenty  years  since,  of  establishing  an  institution — a  hospital 
in  London — for  trying  the  experiment  of  using  alcohol  as  an 
exceptional  instrument  of  cure,  like  any  other  drug,  has  been 
brought  into  service,  in  the  midst  of  intense  opposition  has  won 
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its  way,  and  has  proved  that  alcohol  is  no  more  a  necessity  for  the 
body  in  disease  than  for  the  body  in  health.  If  a  healthy  man 
running  a  race  were  to  feel,  toward  its  close,  he  could  win  it 
if,  by  a  stimulant,  he  could  make  his  heart  do,  out  of  failing 
powers,  a  few  extra  foot-tons  of  work,  he  might  try  to  do  what  he 
desired,  and  for  the  moment  might  win  by  making  thetrial,  although 
he  could  never  get  the  expended  work  back,  and  would,  by  some 
fraction,  lose  so  much  life.  It  might  be  the  same  in  disease,  and 
it  could,  therefore,  be  urged  that  under  very  particular  circum- 
stances a  stimulant  administered  with  skill  would  cause  a  rally  of 
the  sinking  powers  and  save  life.  But  it  would  certainly  do  no 
more  in  disease  than  in  health,  and  it  might  do  great  harm  at 
once  by  removing  not  a  fractional  part  of  life  but  the  instant 
whole,  as  when  given  to  a  person  merely  fainting  from  loss  of 
blood  it  relaxes  the  contracted  vessels  and  lets  out  through  them 
the  last  remaining  current  by  which  life  is  maintained. 

We  have  learned  that  alcohol  is  a  drug,  and  that  even  as  a 
drug  it  ought  to  be  used  in  disease  with  the  utmost  care.  We 
have  not  refused  it  absolutely  at  the  Temperance  Hospital ;  we 
have  had  it  tried  some  seventeen  times  in  some  twenty-two  years, 
without  any  traceable  benefit  on  any  of  these  few  occasions ;  and, 
we  have  clearly  and  confidently  found  how  to  do  without  it 
altogether.  For  my  part,  I  have  never  once  administered  it  in 
the  hospital,  nor  any  substitute  in  its  place,  and  I  have  an  actual 
satisfaction  in  the  review  of  the  result.  I  have  stood  equally 
between  two  lines  of  practice,  each  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  in  both  without  being  in  any  sense  a  fanatic.  I 
have  witnessed  the  treatment  of  diseases  with  alcohol  and  without 
it,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  results  of  practice  without  it, 
have  been  unquestionably  the  best.  I  see  it  argued,  by  a  medical 
critic,  that  my  evidence,  though  it  be  not  disputed  on  this  matter, 
ought  not  to  be  decisive,  because  I  must  have  learned  exceptional 
modes  of  treatment,  which  the  majority  of  practitioners  could 
not  be  expected  to  acquire,  and  cannot,  therefore,  find  ordinarily 
applicable.  I  dispute  this  argument  altogether.  I  have  no 
special  methods  that  favour  the  non-administration  of  alcoholic 
fluids,  and  I  use  nothing  to  take  their  place.  I  simply  do  without 
alcohol.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  in  the  hospital  to  which 
I  have  just  referred  there  may  be  a  selection  of  cases  of  disease, 
and  that  the  patients  most  favourably  conditioned  for  recovery 
are  selected  for  treatment.  To  this  charge  I  must  again  make 
solemn  denial.    Our  instructions  to  the  resident  staff  are,  c  Of  tw 
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cases  always  admit  the  worst  in  circumstances  of  pressure  for 
admission,  and  care  not  whether  the  patient  be  an  abstainer  or 
otherwise,'  rejection  alone  extending  to  those  who  being  contagious 
would  endanger  by  contagion.  Thus  we  know  that  on  all  hands 
our  comparisons  are  fair,  and  that,  without  making  the  faintest 
pretence,  but  scrupulously  avoiding  that  serious  error,  there  is  no 
hospital  in  which  the  results  are  better  the  wide  world  over.  To 
you  a  statement  of  this  kind  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sufficient ;  and, 
although  it  is  not  for  us  here  to  enter  into  particulars  of  treat- 
ment apart  from  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  satisfaction  is  that  the 
results  may  guide  you,  as  a  League,  to  these  resolutions.  (1)  That 
you  will  not  allow  matters  to  rest  for  proof  and  demonstration  in  one 
small  hospital.  (2)  That  you  will  continue  to  assist  such  a  pioneer 
in  its  continued  efforts,  and  give  it  the  power  for  increased  work. 
(3)  That  throughout  the  course  of  your  influence  you  will  convey 
aid  to  similar  institutions,  add  to  further  new  efforts  of  a  like 
kind,  and  encourage  the  conversion  of  old  hospitals  to  the  same 
lines  of  thought  and  action. 

I  leave  the  subject  with  the  impression  of  alcohol  as  no  more 
a  necessity  for  the  sick  man  than  for  the  healthy ;  as  under  rare 
and  exceptional  states  and  conditions  a  thing  usable  for  meeting  a 
desperate  struggle  in  the  absence — I  mean  unavoidable  absence — 
of  something  better ;  as  even  in  such  circumstances  more  likely 
to  injure  the  weak  and  sickly  than  the  strong  and  the  healthy ; 
as  never  needful,  except  as  a  drug ;  as  amongst  drugs  more  hurtful 
than  many  others,  such  as  opium,  chloroform,  quinine,  and 
ammonia ;  and  in  a  well-stocked  dispensary  of  no  direct  necessity 
whatever,  and  very  little  indirect,  except  as  a  vehicle  of  other 
medicaments,  which  it  dissolves  and  preserves. 

I  assure  you  I  offer  these  statements  without  the  slightest 
prejudice  and  without  the  least  idea  of  simply  pleasing  you.  I 
mention  them  as  sincerely  for  the  cause  of  scientific  medicine  as 
for  the  cause  you  so  earnestly  support.  Alcohol  has,  for  ages, 
been  an  enemy  of  the  worst  kind  to  true  scientific  medical 
progress,  and  has  long  led  both  physicians  and  surgeons  to  trust 
in  it  without  new  and  due  inquiry  as  to  its  faults  or  its  usefulness. 
I  have  known  men  of  science  so  infatuated  with  the  use  of  alcohol 
as  to  put  it  before  all  other  remedies,  as  if  death  were  certain 
without  it,  though  the  seeds  of  death  from  it  were  before  their  eyes. 

Lastly,  I  plead  these  views  in  the  cause  of  alcohol  itself.  I 
suspect  that  its  services  have  never  been  properly  valued  in  medi- 
cine, and  that  there  may  be  uses  of  it  not  dreamed  of  as  yet, 
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which  I,  or  other  inquirers,  have  every  right  to  discover  and 
apply,  if  we  are  able,  to  their  natural  services  in  the  healing  of 
the  nations. 

Abstinence  and  the  National  Mind. 

The  League  has  ample  opportunities  for  that  improvement  of 
the  national  mind  which  springs  out  of  abstinence  from  the  employ- 
ment of  alcohol  in  social  life.  There  is  more  in  this  than  most  people 
observe,  much  less  dwell  upon.  It  is  now  a  known  peculiarity 
of  alcohol  that  it  makes  for  itself  an  alcoholic  bodily  physique, 
a  taste,  and  a  mind.  A  person  under  alcohol  and  a  person  free  of 
it  are  not  the  same  persons — are,  indeed,  two  distinct  persons.  A 
nation  charged  with  alcohol,  rendered  by  habit  dependent  upon 
it,  and  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  means  two  nations,  not 
what  a  well-nourished,  abstinent  nation  should  be.  An  alcoholic 
nation  would  have  a  higher  death-rate,  would  possess  a  series  of 
alcoholic  diseases  which  would  be  purely  its  own,  and  would  be 
alcoholic  in  its  appearance,  some  would  say  'jolly,'  which  I  am  not 
inclined  to  dispute,  but  which,  for  accuracy's  sake,  I  would  prefer 
to  call l  alcoholic'  There  is  something  more  in  effect.  An 
alcoholic  person  is  altered  from  a  non-alcoholic  one  in  mind  as 
well  as  body.  There  is  a  certain  crisis  of  folly  in  the  alcoholic 
mind  which  would  never  be  met  with  in  the  non-alcoholic.  I  do 
not  think  that  wit,  depending,  as  it  does,  on  natural  cast,  would 
be  changed ;  but  humour,  depending  on  circumstances,  must  be. 
The  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  recorded  what  he  observed  without 
any  intention  of  doing  harm,  but  I  am  certain  that  much  which 
he  wrote  owed  its  kind  of  humour  to  the  observations  he  made 
on  the  effects  of  alcohol,  and  could  not  have  been  made  without 
it.  Pickwick  is  an  alcoholic  story  from  beginning  to  end. 
There  could  never  have  been  such  a  book,  never  have  been  such 
characters  as  those  in  it,  if  alcohol  had  not  performed  its  ridiculous 
part  on  them  and  by  them.  The  very  pictures  which  he  drew  of 
the  earlier  temperance  meetings,  their  very  blunders,  are  ludicrous 
merely  by  contrast.  The  6ame  kind  of  book  could  not  be 
written  now  by  Dickens  himself;  we  have  so  thoroughly  changed 
the  minds  which,  during  his  time,  were  manifested  to  him.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  we  do  well  to  suppress  fun  and  humour ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  elements  in  human  life  that  ought  to  shine 
forth ;  but  there  are  many  forms  in  which  they  ought  to  shine, 
and  might  shine  splendidly.  We  do  injury,  in  fact,  to  our  cause 
by  suppressing  them.      There  is  any  amount  of   humour,  ar 
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spirit,  and  mirth  in  man  quite  apart  from  that  vulgar  and  foolish 
humour  which  alcohol  in  its  day  brought  forth,  and  it  should  be 
the  business  of  a  League  like  this  to  endeavour  in  every  rational 
and  wholesome  manner  to  brighten  the  souls  of  all  classes  by  the 
enjoyment  of  wit  and  the  participation  in  good-humour.  The 
League  carried  out  this  effort  almost  unwittingly  when  it  engaged 
the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Gough  as  an  orator  for  it.  G-ough  often 
equalled  Dickens  in  humour,  so  that  at  a  meeting  of  his,  which 
I  well  remember  from  the  circumstance  of  being  chairman  of  it,  he 
made  a  human  dog  laugh  himself  into  danger  by  the  way  in  which 
he  described  a  common  dog  running  away  licking  his  chops  from 
a  public-house,  said  human  dog  afterwards  taking  the  pledge 
and  sticking  to  it.  This  is  a  grand  style  when  it  is  well  done, 
and  the  League  should  look  after  it.  There  are  millions  very  bad 
because  they  are  very  stupid,  and  are  reachable  best  by  what 
they  understand  best — a  clever  picture  of  rank  stupidity.  The 
pages  of  Pickwick  have  never  made  a  drunkard,  but  have  cured 
some  of  drunken  habits  by  showing  what  idiots  persons  of  drunken 
habits  become.    What,  then,  might  not  classical  good-humour  do  ? 

The  League  and  Bands  of  Hope. 

If  the  League  has  a  fine  chance  of  appealing  mentally  and 
soberly  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  how  much  greater  chance 
has  it  with  the  childhood  of  the  world !  Out  of  the  child,  male 
or  female,  the  alcoholic  or  non-alcoholic  man  or  woman  is  made. 
In  a  world  entirely  freed  from  alcohol  the  habit  would  have  a 
criminal  character  which  would  not  be  for  a  moment  permitted. 
There  is  nothing  that  supports  it  so  earnestly  as  the  continued 
taste  for  it,  the  persuasion  towards  it,  and  the  lingering  doubt, 
chiefly  effective  on  the  young,  in  favour  of  its  possible  benefit. 
Nothing  influences  the  young  mind  more  permanently  than  the 
impression  of  seeming  good,  and  nothing,  in  the  way  of  seeming, 
is  more  commonly  set  forth  than  the  seeming  good  derivable  from 
alcoholic  drinks.  The  League  has  always  patronised  the  Bands 
of  Hope.  It  never  engaged  itself  in  a  worthier  or  nobler  task, 
and  it  ought  to  expand  its  exertions  in  this  direction.  There  are 
thousands  of  children  rising  now  that  are  brought  up  good,  but 
free  in  respect  to  special  sects  or  creeds.  The  League  ought  to 
have  no  sects,  no  creeds,  in  a  work  of  this  description.  Its  labours 
should  be  free  as  the  winds  and  boundless  as  the  sea. 
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Good  Changes  of  Customs  and  Fashions. 

In  these  broadening  days  the  League  has  no  occasion  to  fear 
an  argument  with  the  most  philosophical  and  learned  of  men  and 
women  of  all  castes.  It  may  safely  disseminate  its  views  and 
doctrines  amongst  clergy,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  professors  of 
every  class  and  every  grade.  It  may  even  touch  the  fashionables 
of  society  and  cause  a  marked  departure  from  one  of  their  customs, 
leaving  it  to  rank  as  a  sign  and  signal  of  vulgarity.  The  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Bowley,  for  many  years  its  bright,  honest,  and  earnest 
president,  invariably  taught  that,  if  the  League  could  introduce 
a  change  of  fashion  in  respect  to  the  constant  introduction  of 
alcoholic  drinks  on  the  table  of  social  life,  it  would  help  to  the 
utmost  advantage  in  its  aims  and  usefulness.  He  was  right  to 
the  letter,  and  not  only  right  but  successful.  Fashion  in  this 
respect,  mainly  under  the  influence  of  the  League,  has  undergone 
change,  and  the  grandest  and  most  mirthful  gatherings,  as  well  as 
the  most  sedate  and  eventful,  are  now  made  with  no  demand  for 
wine  or  any  of  its  allies.  I  remember  when  a  wedding  feast  could 
not  have  been  socially  completed  without  alcohol,  when  the  two 
affianced  persons  could  scarcely  have  believed  themselves  married, 
or  the  clergyman  who  officiated  could  scarcely  have  felt  he  had 
faithfully  done  his  duty,  in  the  absence  of  the  wine-cup.  I  re- 
member well  when  no  two  medical  men  could  have  met  in  con- 
sultation, in  the  case  even  of  a  dying  man  or  woman,  without 
finding  the  decanters  and  their  appendages,  the  wine-glasses  or 
tumblers,  on  the  drawing-room  table,  to  be  used  before  or  after 
the  consultation,  or  on  both  occasions.  I  recall  an  instance  in 
which  an  able  and  conscientious  colleague  was  severely  commented 
upon  and  criticised  because  he  would  not  join  in  the  stimulating 
device ;  and  an  opposite  instance  in  which  a  friend,  a  first-rate 
surgeon,  joined  so  heartily  in  the  stimulating  glass  just  before  a 
delicate  operation,  that  he  had  to  defer  his  skill  until  the  following 
day.  These  scenes  have  passed,  the  League  has  triumphed  over 
them ;  but  it  must  still  keep  its  hand  above  them,  for  alcohol 
when  admitted,  never  so  coyly,  still  maintains  its  own  functions 
and  declares  itself  when  it  gets  into  power.  Alcohol  is  an  enemy 
that  gives  no  quarter.  You  are  its  absolute  conqueror  or  its 
conquered. 
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The  League  as  a  Legislature. 

I  opened  by  saying  that  this  League  needed  not  to  enter  into 
any  political  strife.  I  repeat  the  statement,  while  yet  I  argue 
that  it  may  be  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  political  action.  If  it 
ruled,  all  policy  would,  without  strife,  be  anti-alcoholic.  I  am 
old  enough  to  recall  the  time  when,  as  Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell; 
in  his  Lift  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  admirably  puts  it,  '  The  high 
function  of  government  was  the  birthright  of  the  few.  The  people 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  except  to  obey  them/  I  have 
lived  to  see  the  time  when  this  position  is  reversed,  and  when 
legislators  have  no  task  except  to  carry  out  wisely  the  wishes  and 
demands  of  the  people.  You,  therefore,  are  legislators,  you  are 
lawgivers,  and,  as  a  League,  you  may  honestly  and  justly  consider 
it  your  function  to  elect  men  who  will  carry  out  your  deliberative 
judgment  without  any  danger  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  will 
be  applied.  I  went  once  to  an  election  at  the  period  when  the 
high  function  of  government  was  the  birthright  of  the  few.  The 
eloquence  of  the  candidate  could  do  no  better  than  repeat  the 
words,  '  It's  a  very  fine  day/  One  morning  the  showers  became  a 
deluge,  but  so  automatic  had  our  candidate  become,  he  stepped 
forward  and  re-uttered  the  same  sentence,  *  It's  a  very  fine  day.' 
Thereupon  a  buffoon,  who  had  come  with  a  company  of  players 
for  business  during  that  election,  improved  the  occasion  and 
enticed  a  large  audience  under  his  canvas  by  repeating  the 
intimation  that  c  It  was  clearing  up  for  rain.'  It  has  ceased  to 
1  clear  up  for  rain '  in  our  day,  and  the  League  has  no  impediments 
of  that  sort  to  contend  with.  It  has  only  to  go  on  and  rule,  by 
the  truth  it  teaches,  the  course  it  directs,  and  the  confidence  it 
inspires  among  the  masses,  who  make  the  laws  instead  of  merely 
obeying  them. 

Summary. 

After  what  I  have  ventured  to  say  in  this  Address,  I  give  with 
deep  respect,  as  the  summary  of  it. — (1)  That  the  body  as  an  engine 
of  life  is  a  water-engine,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  worked,  at  the 
temperature  provided  for  it,  by  any  other  fluid  than  water.  (2)  That 
from  a  purely  physical  point  of  view,  alcohol  is  too  light  a  fluid  for 
the  purpose.  (3)  That  alcohol  contains  an  element — carbon — which 
is  not  wanted  for  the  natural  part  water  plays  in  the  living  creation. 
(4)  That  by  well  diluting  alcohol  it  may,  as  indeed  is  too  often  seen, 
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make  a  kind  of  iiving  world,  but  that  such  a  world  is  one  having 
two  leading  false  qualities,  a  shortly-endowed  bodily  mechanism 
and  an  idiot's  mind,  neither  of  which  objects  is  of  the  selection 
and  manifestation  made  for  us  by  the  Giver  of  Life. 

Presuming  it  were  possible  for  those  who  oppose  us  to  have 
their  own  way  unchecked  and  uncheckable,  the  student  of  nature 
can  see  nothing  before  him  but  the  picture,  forlorn  and  fearful,  of 
a  death-stricken  world.  A  world  stricken  throughout,  as  in  parts  it 
has  been  and  is,  into  loathsome  streets  and  dens  of  maddened  mise- 
ries, into  hideous  pictures  of  man  and  beast.  I  have  spoken  simply 
as  a  poor  student  of  science,  beyond  which  I  dare  not  desire  to  go. 
But  I  dare  pray  you,  even  from  this  standpoint,  to  work  on  in  the 
lines  of  the  Giver  of  Life.  We  are  permitted,  in  some  measure,  to 
learn  His  conceptions.  Let  us  be  grateful.  We  are  permitted,  in 
some  measure,  to  base  our  cause  upon  them.  Let  us  be  wise  in 
learning  them  and  resolute  in  enforcing  them  as  those  of  a  Creator 
above  the  created,  a  Designer  above  the  design. 
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OUTSIDE,  a  long  dip  of  tiled  roof,  the  low  white  wall  half  in 
shadow,  save  where  a  clump  of  willow-herb  sunned  itself  by 
the  window,  and  flushed  the  deeper  for  the  pink  clouds  drifting 
overhead.  Inside,  a  narrow,  stuffy  room,  made  more  narrow  and 
more  stuffy  by  the  number  of  people  crowded  into  it,  and  the 
heavy  smell  of  long-kept  black  garments.  The  kettle  was  singing 
noisily  on  the  hob,  sending  jets  of  steam  over  the  shining  rackons, 
and  a  long  settle  was  drawn  up  close  to  the  hood-end,  on  which 
lay  an  old  woman,  propped  with  pillows,  and  partially  covered 
with  a  gaudy  patchwork  quilt.  A  round  table,  covered  with  oil- 
cloth and  laden  with  an  odd  assortment  of  crockery,  stood  by  the 
settle,  and  the  scent  of  strong  tea  and  hot  butter  rose  agreeably 
to  the  nostrils  of  the  company. 

All  the  women  in  the  room — and  there  were  five  besides 
Mrs.  Pond — wore  black  clothes  of  various  degrees  of  antiquity,  and 
two  of  them  likewise  carried  black-bordered  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
held  much  in  evidence.  These  were  not  understood  by  anyone 
present  as  implying  nearer  and  more  tearful  relationship  to  the 
woman  that  had  been  buried  that  afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Fond  spoke 
of  their  excessive  display  afterwards  to  Amanda,  as  betokening 
unseemly  pride  of  possession.  But  then  Mrs.  Pond  was  in  a 
fretful  mood ;  her  own  black-bordered  handkerchief  had  been 
found  too  badly  iron-moulded  to  be  shown  otherwise  than  in  a 
neatly-folded  square ;  and  to  carry  a  folded  handkerchief  after  a 
funeral  argues  want  of  respect  to  the  corpse.  Still  she  would 
have  considered  herself  superior  to  public  opinion  in  this  respect, 
and  risked  its  exhibition  in  diminished  glory,  only  that  Amanda 
had  left  it  in  the  back  room  before  she  went  out,  and  Mrs.  Pond 
was  too  proud  to  ask  anyone  to  fetch  it.  So  she  lay,  rubbing  her 
sore  with  Providence  at  not  being  able  to  enjoy  the  talk  of  her 
neighbour  Martha  Dickenson's  funeral  to  the  full,  and  only  gave 
half  a  mind  to  the  conversation  going  on  around  her. 
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The  teacups  clattered,  the  pool  of  spilt  milk  on  the  table 
widened  oat  and  dribbled  in  a  thin  stream  on  to  her  square  of 
cherished  carpet,  and  the  women,  tired  of  the  day's  event,  nodded 
and  whispered  their  fresh  speculations,  and  shook  their  heads 
ominously  over  her  preoccupation.  It  was  totally  unlike  Susan 
Pond  to  have  no  heart  for  a  burying;  she  was  failing  rapidly. 
At  least,  so  said  Maria  Bates,  and  she  being  own  husband's  cousin 
to  Mrs.  Pond,  certainly  ought  to  know.  Presently  footsteps 
became  audible,  toiling  up  the  bit  of  hill  outside,  and  the  door 
was  pushed  open  and  a  man's  head  thrust  in. 

The  room,  with  its  row  of  plants  blocking  up  the  window, 
appeared  dark  to  anyone  coming  in,  and  he  stood  peering  in,  half 
hesitating  whether  to  enter. 

'Come  thy  ways  in,  Jonathan  Bates,'  called  out  his  wife, 
waving  her  pewter  spoon  to  indicate  her  whereabouts.  *  I'm  fain 
to  set  a  bit  longer.' 

The  women  scraped  their  chairs  aside  on  the  brick  floor  to 
make  room  for  him,  and  thus  left  as  it  were  to  the  seat  of  honour 
in  their  midst,  Jonathan  Bates  lowered  his  bulky  form  on  to  the 
vacant  chair  and  smiled  around  him  genially.  Becalled  by  a 
nudge  from  Mrs.  Bates  to  the  unsuitability  of  this  expression,  and 
finding  the  company  totally  unresponsive  thereto,  he  drew  his 
features  down  with  sudden  gloom,  and  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  said : 
c  Eh,  poor  thing ;  what  she's  gotten  her  bit  o'  time  ower.' 
The  women  sighed  in  chorus ;  this  was  the  usual  mode  of 
commencing  conversation  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  was 
agreeable  to  their  sense  of  etiquette.  Still  it  had  already  been 
advanced  so  often,  that  sympathetic  assent  was  all  that  could  be 
expected. 

'  She  was  a  rare  fine  figure  of  a  woman  too,'  he  continued, 
with  an  apologetic  glance  at  his  wife,  who  merely  sniffed.  *  And 
when  Bhe  were  a  gell  she  had  as  pretty  a  voice  in  t'  choir  as  you 
might  hear  far  or  near.' 

'  There's  a  deal  more  wanted  to  a  woman  nor  a  fine  voice,' 
said  Mrs.  Bates  reprovingly.  She  was  not  gifted  with  that 
'  excellent  thing '  herself. 

Jonathan  Bates  shifted  his  chair  nervously  and  tried  back. 
6  Well,  that's  as   maybe.      Howsomedever,  she's  gone,  poor 
body.     We  all  do  fede  as  the  leaf,  and  she  were  t'  second  sin' 
Midsummer.    There's  no  sayin'  who  may  go  next.' 

Mrs.  Pond  stirred  uneasily;  the  newcomer's  voice  was  lour' 
and  rose  above  the  subdued  clack  of  the  women. 
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c  I  reckon  Amanda's  late,'  she  said  peevishly.  *  Did  ye  see 
owt  on  her,  Jonathan  Bates  ? ' 

1  Nay,  that  I  didn't.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  be  here  now  if  I 
had.  Maybe  Amanda  would  ha'  kep'  me  to  watch  them  pinky 
clouds.  Amanda  is  rare  set  on  clouds,  and  I'm  set  on  Amanda.' 
He  laughed  a  little,  then  drew  up  and  continued  soberly,  '  But, 
as  I  was  sayin',  Martha  Dickenson ' 

'  Happen  John  Thomas  is  set  on  clouds  too,'  a  younger  woman 
interrupted  with  a  simper. 

Mrs.  Pond  turned  sharply. 

'  Clouds  or  no  clouds,  John  Thomas  knows  my  wishes,  an'  hell 
soon  break  Amanda  of  them  fancies.  A  sharp,  sensible  young 
man  he  is,  an'  doin'  a  fair  business,  so  he  tells  me.' 

'  It'll  be  a  rare  chance  for  'Manda,'  Mrs.  Bates  said,  stirring 
her  tea  thoughtfully. 

Mrs.  Pond  bridled  slightly. 

'  That's  as  maybe.  John  Thomas  hadn't  much  to  boast  on  till 
I  sent  him  to  Tillbro',  an'  'Manda's  my  own  son's  gell,  though  she 
do  favour  her  mother  most.     Jane  was  alius  soft  an'  simple-like.' 

c  Pretty  lass,'  murmured  Jonathan  Bates  below  his  breath. 
'  Poor,  pretty  lass ! ' 

Again  there  sounded  a  step  outside,  light  and  springy,  and 
the  door  opened  to  admit  a  thin,  shy-looking  girl,  with  a  crop  of 
short  hair  standing  out  like  a  spiky  aureole  about  her  head. 

She  came  in  slowly,  as  if  unwilling  to  quit  the  outer  air,  and 
without  speaking  to  anyone  went  over  to  the  window,  where  she 
pulled  the  curtain  further  aside  and  stood  looking  out.  The 
women  laughed  a  little,  not  unkindly. 

*  Thee'd  better  ha'  brought  him  in,  Amanda,'  said  one. 

*  Who  ? '  asked  the  girl,  turning  half  round  and  presenting  a 
clear  profile  against  the  light. 

*  Who  ? '  echoed  Mrs.  Pond  scornfully,  *  as  if  thee  didn't  know. 
Why  John  Thomas  for  sure.' 

'  I  haven't  seen  him,'  and  she  turned  again  to  the  window, 
ignoring  her  grandmother's  questions. 

The  pink  clouds  were  fading  into  a  sad  purple,  but  between 
them  and  half  across'  the  sky  stretched  a  wide  lane  of  pure,  pale 
green,  along  which  a  solitary  star  appeared  to  be  travelling. 
Jonathan  Bates  rose  cumbrously  from  his  chair  and  moved  along- 
side her. 

1  like  as  if  it  might  be  going  home,'  he  whispered  with 
laboured  breath,  following  the  direction  of  her  eyes. 
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Amanda  drew  a  little  aside  and  made  room  for  him.  Neither 
spoke,  but  they  watched  the  star  together,  and  the  bright  clear 
track  before  it ;  then  the  girl's  eyes  fell  till  they  rested  on  the 
dim  fields  in  front,  and  the  white  line  of  high  road  that  cut  its 
way  into  the  twilight, 

'Such  a  long,  straight  road  to  live,  and  there's  ruts,  and 
stones,  and  dust;  and  if  there  isn't  dust,  there's  mud,'  she  cried, 
half  to  herself,  and  then  again  she  looked  up  at  the  star.  '  It 
don't  seem  worth  while,  Mr.  Bates.' 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  compassionately, 

4  Nay,  honey,'  he  said  slowly,  as  if  feeling  for  his  words,  *  you 
mind  there's  the  flowers,  and  the  little  singin'  birds  i'  the  hedges.9 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently,  and  gave  a  little  nod 
back  at  the  gossiping  women. 

1  How  much  do  they  care  for  the  flowers,  Mr.  Bates  ? — or  the 
singin'  of  the  birds  ?    Listen  to  'em  now.' 

A  tail,  sallow-faced  spinster  had  struck  the  speculative  vein, 
and  was  haranguing  in  a  plaintive,  ill-used  key — 

'  It  always  do  seem  hard  to  me  about  them  harps,'  she  was 
saying ;  '  I  reckon  some  on  us  will  have  nobbut  a  dree  time,  setting 
round  while  they  plays  upon  harps.  I  niver  could  bide  a  harp 
myself;  there  was  a  man — a  little,  long-haired  chap — used  to 
come  round  wi'  one  when  I  were  i'  service  over  to  Skidthorp ;  a 
jangling,  rattling  thing  I  mind  it  was ;  seemed  to  me  like  rats 
a-scampering.' 

1  Happen  there  mayn't  be  enough  to  go  round,'  suggested 
another  timidly,  hoping  she  was  not  saying  anything  wicked, 
'  they'd  make  a  strange  din  like.' 

i  Why,  then,  there's  t'  psalms.     I  reckon  we'll  hev  to  sing.' 

'  It's  all  very  well  for  such  as  Martha  Dickenson,'  said  Mrs. 
Bates,  c  she  was  that  set  on  music.  Many's  the  time  I've  known 
Jonathan  go  round  to  her  house  o'  nights  wi's  flute,  when  I've 
been  fair  moidered  wi's  noise — an'  she  that  pleased  to  hear  it.' 

1  And  palms,'  another  woman  struck  in.  *  "Palms  in  their 
hands,"  read  passon  o'  Sunday.  They've  a  heavy  smell  in  a  room 
I  always  think,  and  they  make  a  sad  dust  about.' 

c  I  niver  hev  let  Amanda  bring  pa'ms  into  my  house,'  said  Mrs. 
Pond  decidedly.  l  An'  what's  more,  I  niver  will.  Time  enough 
for  them  when  you  haven't  got  to  sweep  up  the  litter,  I  says. 
An'  Martha  Dickenson  kep'  a  sad  untidy  house.' 

'Martha  Dickenson,'  said  Jonathan  Bates,  settling  himself 
heavily  into  his  chair,  'was  t'  second  sin'  midsummer.' 
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<  Ay '  all  the  women  drew  a  sharp  breath.     *  It's  like  w& 

Shall  hear  of  another  being  struck  for  death  soon.' 

The  old  woman  on  the  settle  moved  fretfully.  *  Nay,  she's  t9 
third,  Jonathan,'  Bhe  corrected  anxiously;  'there  was  George 
Thomson,  and  Grindall's  little  lad — there  weant  be  any  more  now 
a  bit.' 

'No,  no,  Susan  Pond,  you're  wrong.  George  Thomson,  he 
belonged  to  the  last  lot ;  he  died  last  back-end,  if  you'll  just 
think  on.' 

'  Ay,  he  did,'  corroborated  Mrs.  Bates.  *  It  was  Ellen  Jakes, 
and  old  John  Darby,  and  George  Thomson.' 

'  Dear,  dear,'  crooned  a  little  shrunken  creature  from  a  dark 
corner,  '  happen  it  11  be  one  of  us ! ' 

'  Eh,'  said  the  old  man  clasping  his  horny  hands,  and  leaning 
forward  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  '  that'B  so.  We're  here  to-day, 
an'  gone  to-morrow.     How  do'e  feel  to-night,  Mistress  Pond  ? ' 

A  flush  rose  on  the  old  woman's  shrunken  cheeks,  and  her 
lips  mumbled  and  quivered  while  the  five  black  bonnets  veered 
with  one  accord  towards  the  settle.  Then  her  beady  eyes  snapped, 
and  half  rising  from  her  pillows  she  shrilled  out  with  vindictive 
energy — c  Rare  an'  hearty,  thankye,  Jonathan  Bates.  Haw's  thy 
Matilda?9 

i  'Tilda  ? '  he  repeated  in  a  bewildered  tone.  '  Tilda  ? '  he  broke 
off  helplessly,  and  looked  round  in  a  dazed  manner  at  his  wife. 
Something  was  inferred  which  he  did  not  rightly  understand. 
What  had  he  said  ? 

Mrs.  Bates  rose  and  tightened  her  shawl  with  a  resentful 
twitch.  c  Tilda's  perked  up  a  goodish  bit  of  late,'  she  said  con- 
fidently, ( she  ails  naught  to  speak  on.' 

Four  black  bonnets  were  tossed  behind  Mrs.  Bates's  back  with 
gestures  of  incredulity  which  that  good  woman  fortunately  failed 
to  see,  as  she  and  her  husband  made  their  difficult  way  to  the 
door. 

His  brow  was  still  anxiously  furrowed,  and  he  seemed  unable 
to  collect  his  thoughts,  but  followed  his  better  half  in  meek 
silence. 

c  A  poor  dwiny  thing  is  'Tilda  Bates,'  Mrs.  Pond  said,  with  the 
flush  still  burning  feverishly  through  her  wrinkled  skin.  She 
eyed  her  remaining  guests  threateningly,  as  if  daring  them  to 
deny  her  statement. 

They  assented  volubly,  pinning  on  shawls  and  sleeking  their 
hair  as  they  did  so ;  no  one  appeared  very  anxious  to  remain  for 
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a  farther  gossip ;  the  mental  atmosphere  of  Mrs.  Pond's  room  had 
become  too  highly  charged  for  comfort. 

'  Shut  the  door  quick,  'Manda,  it's  chill/  the  old  woman  said 
when  the  last  black  figure  had  taken  its  departure.  Her  voice 
sounded  weak  and  unsteady,  and  she  shrank  into  quite  a  small 
bundle  beneath  the  counterpane,  watching  the  girl's  movements 
as  her  figure  crossed  in  and  out  of  the  fire-light,  straightening 
the  chairs  and  putting  all  to  rightB.  The  flames  lapped  and 
flickered,  and  Amanda  moved  with  little  light  gestures  not  unlike 
them,  touching  a  thing  and  forgetting,  and  passing  on  to  some- 
thing else.  Her  hair  was  bleached  to  a  pale  straw  colour  at  the 
tips,  and  stood  out  all  round  in  a  soft  fluff,  like  a  dimly  sketched- 
in  nimbus.  It  gave  her  a  quaint,  unworldly  appearance,  and 
Tilda  Bates  held  it  to  be  sadly  deficient  in  style. 

Presently  she  lit  a  rickety  paraffin  lamp  and  began  a  desultory 
washing-up  of  the  tea-thiiyjs.  Her  grandmother  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  lean,  sunburnt  face  bending  over  the  steam,  and  began  to 
whimper,  her  knotted  hands  working  convulsively  under  the 
clothes : 

'  Thee've  no  more  heart  nor  a  seedlin'  cabbage,  'Manda  Pond, 
standing  there  mumchance,  when  thee've  heard  what  neighbours 
say ;  an'  me,  thy  own  grandmother,  as  brought  thee  up  an'  all.' 
Amanda  looked  up  inquiringly. 

'  Pond,  he  scrimped  and  he  scraped  nigh  on  fifty  year,  an'  I 
made  sure  I'd  live  comfortable  a  bit  after  he  was  took,  an'  hev 
my  bit  o'  meat  reg'lar.' 

'What's  to  do  now,  granny?'  the  girl  said  soothingly, 
1  You're  over-tired  belike.     Go  to  sleep.' 

cAn'  them  a  settin'  drinkin'  my  tea,  and  a-noddin'  an' 
a-settlin'  i'  their  minds  as  they'd  be  my  bearers,'  Mrs.  Pond 
continued  excitedly ;  '  but  they  sha'n't !     I'll  hev  men  first.' 

Amanda  left  her  pots,  and  coming  over  to  the  settle  looked 
down  curiously  at  her  grandmother. 

'  What's  come  to  you  ? '  she  asked  curtly. 
c  They've  set  it  to  be  my  turn,  'Manda,'  Mrs.  Pond  said  with 
impressive  solemnity.  A  strange  sense  of  importance  supported 
her  for  the  moment,  and  she  spoke  with  condescending  superiority. 
'  Thee's  a  simple,  addle-headed  lass,  an'  thee  knows  nowt.  There's 
alius  been  three  deaths  together  i'  Thorndyke  iver  sin'  I  can 
remember,  and' — her  voice  broke  again  into  a  wail — 'there's 
nobbut  'Tilda  Bates  an'  me ;  iverybody  else  is  as  hale  an'  as  hearty 
as — as  thee  I7 
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When  Amanda  drew  aside  the  checked  blind  in  the  morning 
the  sun  was  well  up,  though  still  half-hidden  behind  a  veil  of 
mist,  and  beyond  the  cold  shadow  of  the  cottage  the  opposite 
hedge  stood  out  a-drip  with  dew  and  all  hoary  with  cobwebs. 
The  light  streamed  in  on  the  old  woman's  shrunken  face,  but  she 
did  not  rouse  save  to  turn  a  little  on  her  pillow.  Far  into  the 
night  she  had  fratehed  and  fretted,  and  the  girl  was  weary  with 
want  of  sleep  and  the  closeness  of  the  room.  The  fresh  day  out- 
side drew  her  to  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  she  had  slipped  out 
and  was  inhaling  deep  draughts  of  the  keen,  sun-kissed  air.  In 
two  moments  the  cottage  and  Mrs.  Pond  were  forgotten ;  she  was 
halfway  across  a  field,  her  thin  arms  outstretched,  her  delicate 
face  uplifted,  her  spirit  lost  in  an  ecstatic  sense  of  freedom  and 
the  absolute  goodness  of  life.  In  three,  the  short-lived  glory  was 
dispelled  and  her  further  career  abruptly  checked  by  the  encircling 
tether  of  a  cloth-clad  arm;  the  flying,  unconscious  feet  had 
carried  her  straight  into  the  embrace  of  John  Thomas,  who, 
stepping  leisurely  from  behind  a  furze-bush,  received  her  thus 
with  jubilation. 

'  Lord,  Amanda ! '  he  gasped  as  she  tore  herself  indignantly 
away  and  stood  half  dazed  by  the  sudden  change  of  sentiment ; 
'how  queer  you  did  look  with  your  arms  stuck  up — like  as 
you'd  been  struck  all  of  a  heap  !  It's  well  it  was  only  me. 
Folks  would  say  you  was  fond,  stravagin'  round  like  yon ! ' 

4  Maybe  I  am,  then — i'  some  things.' 

She  eyed  him  askance  through  her  lashes;  her  face  was 
.crimson  with  mortification  at  being  caught  in  her  moment  of 
expansion — by  John  Thomas,  of  all  people ! 

1  Nay,  I  was  only  chaffin'.  But,  Lord ! ' — he  stifled  another 
laugh,  and  continued  more  seriously — £  not  but  what  I  might 
have  expected  you'd  be  anxious  to  make  it  up  after  the  way  you 
treated  me  yesterday.  Never  once  could  I  get  a-nigh  you,  and  it 
wouldn't  have  been  much  of  a  holiday  for  me  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
'Tilda  Bates.  Eeal  lively  and  spry  she  was  too,  for  all  she's  so 
ill.  Why,  I  stayed  more  nor  an  hour  up  at  the  farm  with  her. 
You  might  take  a  lesson  from  'Tilda;  she's  one  as  knows 
how  to  treat  a  fellow  proper.'  John  Thomas  squared  his  narrow 
shoulders  with  an  assumption  of  dignity  ill-befitting  his  stunted 
form,  and  spruced  up  his  tie  and  collar  before  continuing  more 
affably:  'However,  my  dear,  there's  time  for  you  to  improve 
before  I  come  here  again,  and  I  shall  look  to  you,  Amanda,  to 
begin  and  try  to  act  more  fitting.     I  can't  spare  to  come  over 
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again  like  this  more  than  once  in  a  while ;  it  doesn't  do  to  leave 
yonr  business  if  you  want  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  I'm  a 
pushing  man,  I  am.' 

He  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  made  a  portentous 
jingle  with  two  odd  keys  and  some  small  coins,  then  bethought 
himself,  and  slipped  an  arm  round  the  girl's  waist  with  an  air  of 
condescending  fondness.  Amanda  involuntarily  shrank  into  her- 
self, but  she  bore  the  caress  with  a  sort  of  dogged  indifference. 
It  was  her  duty  to,  and  all  her  duties  as  they  occurred  in  the 
daily  routine  were  faithfully  fulfilled  with  the  same  lack  of 
interest,  verging  on  absolute  distaste. 

To  tend  Mrs,  Pond,  and  listen  with  half-yielded  ear  to  her 
manifold  complaints  and  scoldings ;  to  grow  up,  wear  neat  gowns 
that  contracted  her  chest  and  twisted  round  her  ankles  when  she 
ran ;  skew  her  hair  up  into  a  tidy  knot  (there  seemed  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  this  last  possibility,  but  Amanda  accepted  it 
along  with  the  probable  loss  of  her  front  teeth)  ;  to  marry  John 
Thomas ;  tend  her  house  and  her  husband,  and  yield  the  same 
half-ear  to  his  long-winded  discourse  on  business  and  the  putting 
by  of  money;  finally,  to  grow  old  herself,  and  engrossed  with 
household  cares  and  worries — it  was  what  happened  to  all  women, 
only  she  wondered  vaguely  why  they  seemed  so  satisfied  with  it 
all,  so  unconscious  of  the  horror  of  black  darkness  in  which  her 
own  fluttering  spirit  seemed  about  to  be  engulfed.  The  shadow 
of  it  loomed  over  her  afresh  as  she  stood  there  in  the  bright 
morning  light  with  John  Thomas  at  her  side.  She  looked 
curiously  at  his  pallid  face  framed  in  its  lank  colourless  hair,  with 
which  she  had  been  familiar  since  childhood,  as  if  she  saw  him 
truly  for  the  first  time ;  and  the  words  came  with  a  rush  from  her 
lips,  almost  before  she  was  aware  of  them : 

*  Oh,  if  you'd  only  let  me  bide,  an'  take  'Tilda  i'stead  !  I 
hate  Tillbro' — I  hate  the  shop,  an'  the  streets,  an'  the  houses ; 
all  set  so  close  till  there's  no  breathing  a'most ; '  she  paused, 
choking,  scared  at  the  passion  in  her  own  voice.  Memories  of  a 
week  when  she  had  once  served  in  the  shop  crowded  jostling  into 
her  brain ;  the  slights  and  jeers  of  the  other  girls  at  her  awkward- 
ness, the  dingy  light  struggling  through  bales  of  woollen  goods, 
the  smell  of  cheap  fur,  the  sordid  scraping  of  half-pence  by 
anxious  purchasers — it  seemed  as  if  her  companion  must  under- 
stand how  it  was  with  her ;  but  he  laughed  easily,  reassuringly. 

'  You'll  soon  get  used  to  it,  my  girl ;  not  but  what  it'll  be  a 
great  rise  to  you  after  this  place ;  it's  natural  you  should  be  a  bit 
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mistrustful  of  yourself,  but  lor !  you'll  soon  get  broken  to  harness, 
and  you'll  be  a  sight  carefuller  than  'Tilda.  'Tilda  was  right 
enough  with  the  fellows,  but  Bhe  didn't  hit  it  off  somehow  with 
women,  and  of  course  our  trade's  mostly  with  females.  Not  to 
say  as  Aunt  Susan's  bit  o'  brass  is  a  more  pleasing  inheritance 
than  Farmer  Bates's  bad  debts.'  The  felicity  of  this  last  expres- 
sion struck  John  Thomas  so  forcibly  that  he  repeated  it  with 
increased  unction,  as  though  the  brass  in  question  were  a  sweet- 
meat even  then  in  process  of  degustation.  Then  he  looked 
hastily  at  his  watch,  ascertained  that  he  had  five  minutes  in 
which  to  catch  the  carriers'  cart  to  Tillbro',  and  bade  Amanda  a 
more  than  ordinarily  tender  farewell.  The  brass  had  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  fact  that  she  was  his  only  warranty  for  its  future 
possession. 

The  girl  threw  back  her  head  with  a  gesture  of  relief  when  he 
had  departed.  It  was  of  no  use,  he  had  not  understood.  Well, 
she  had  not  expected  it.  And  it  was  going  to  be  a  hot  day,  she 
would  hurry  through  her  morning's  work,  and  steal  out  into  the 
fields  and  forget  him.  With  this  intent  she  sped  back  to  the 
cottage. 

But  Mrs.  Pond  had  other  designs  for  her  that  morning.  The 
old  woman  woke  irritable  and  depressed,  with  a  sense  of  duties 
to  be  performed  in  view  of  her  approaching  end,  and  Amanda  was 
never  let  out  of  her  sight  for  an  instant.  The  sun  might  blaze 
his  brightest  from  the  cloudless  blue  all  through  the  long  hours, 
but  no  beam  of  his  might  enter  the  low-pitched  room  that  fronted 
to  the  north-west.  The  door  must  remain  shut,  too,  and  the  fire 
be  kept  up,  and  Amanda  must  make  little  sups  in  a  saucepan 
to  keep  up  her  grandmother's  strength  as  long  as  might  be. 

'  It's  main  hard,'  wailed  the  old  woman,  harking  back  and 
back  to  her  burthen  of  the  night  before ;  '  main  hard  as  it  sud  be 
me ;  an'  there's  a  sight  to  be  looked  to  before  I  can  die  easy. 
'Manda,  take  you  the  key  from  yon  chiney  vase,  an'  open  t' 
boddom  drar  o'  my  ma'ogany  chest.  Stop!  put  a  clout  over 
t'  handles  first,  thy  hands  is  damp  belike,  an'  they'll  dull  'em.' 

Full  of  wonderment  Amanda  obeyed.  The  mahogany  chest 
was  the  glory  of  Mrs.  Pond's  life ;  it  stood  at  the  foot  of  her 
settle,  with  wool  mats  bearing  a  large  shell  workbox,  a  tea-caddy, 
and  several  framed  and  glazed  memorial  cards  of  the  Pond  family 
disposed  upon  it.  It  had  mother-o'-pearl  centres,  like  little 
gleaming  eyes,  let  into  the  handles,  and  the  girl  was  never 
allowed  to  touch  it  save  in  the  way  of  reverent  rubbings  with  a 
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duster.     Now  she  opened  the  drawer  and  took  out  some  yellowed 
linen.     Mrs.  Pond  heaved  herself  up  and  nodded. 

'  I've  kep'  yon,'  she  said,  c  iver  sin  I  was  wed.  It's  for  my 
layin'  out.  I  reckoned  it'd  be  summut  off  colour,  an'  want 
bleaching.  Maria  Bates  said  when  she  come  to  see  Pond,  as  his 
shirt  weren't  a  good  white,  an'  I  couldn't  bide  still  for  her  to  go  an' 
say  it  agen  over  me.  Eh,  I  wish  I  could  learn  thee  to  wesh  as  I 
weshed  when  i"  were  a  gell !  But  thee've  no  noation  of  how  to 
set  about  things.    Bring  t'  tub  in  here.' 

Later  in  the  day  one  or  two  neighbours  looked  in  and  made 
long  faces,  and  Mrs.  Pond  grew  tremulous  and  scriptural,  and 
spoke  of  the  vanity  of  riches,  so  that  word  went  about  that  old 
Pond  had  saved  a  sight  of  money —they  didn't  know  how ;  prob- 
ably his  hands  weren't  too  clean — and  next  day  several  people 
called  with  dainties  ostentatiously  concealed  beneath  white  cloths, 
and  condoled  lengthily  with  the  invalid,  at  the  same  time  inci- 
dentally alluding  to  their  long  suppressed  admiration  for  certain 
of  her  articles  of  furniture. 

Mrs.  Bates  was  the  most  untiringly  regular  of  these  visitants, 
and  her  face  it  was  that  achieved  the  greatest  triumph  of  anxiety ; 
but  then  this  was  greatly  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  had  her  own 
invalid  daughter  at  home,  and  'Tilda's  peace  of  mind  depended 
largely  upon  her  mother's  daily  report  of  Mrs,  Pond's  condition. 

For  if  doom  did  not  overtake  Mrs.  Pond,  it  had  'Tilda  to  fall 
back  upon  as  a  second  resource.  And  'Tilda,  sitting  up  in  the 
flagged  kitchen  at  the  farm,  with  hectic  cheeks,  and  a  big  shawl 
muffling  her  bent  shoulders,  felt  fully  cognisant  of  this,  and  perked 
up,  or  pined,  according  to  the  tenor  of  her  mother's  bulletins. 

Knowing  this  as  she  did,  it  was  really  inconsiderate  of  Mrs. 
Pond,  but  she  never  would  admit  ihe  hopelessness  of  her  con- 
dition to  Maria  Bates.  However  convinced  of  it  she  might  be  in 
her  own  mind,  there  was  always  a  snap  of  the  eyes,  and  a  quiver- 
ing toss  of  the  head  when  Mrs.  Bates  made  her  appearance  in  the 
doorway;  and  it  got  to  be  full  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  Martha 
Dickenson's  funeral,  and  still  the  old  woman  held  on  tenaciously 
to  her  poor  frayed  thread  of  life.  Maria  Bates  felt  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  expedite  matters ;  suspense  was  telling  upon 
'Tilda,  and  the  constant  fluctuation  between  hope  and  despair 
threatened  to  wear  her  out  speedily.  In  a  fit  of  exasperation  she 
opened  her  mind  to  her  daughter,  and  'Tilda's  quick  wits  rose 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

Jt  was  the  close  of  a  sultry  afternoon,  thunder  had  be' 
threatening  all  day,  and  Amanda  had  moved  the  row  of  ruddl 
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plant-pots  from  the  window  that  she  might  get  what  light  she 
could  for  her  work.  Mrs.  Pond  had  bethought  her  that  the  black 
Sunday  merino,  which  she  would  no  longer  need,  would  do  very 
well '  made  over '  for  her  granddaughter's  wear,  and  the  girl  was 
struggling  with  hot  fingers  and  a  hopeless  ignorance  of  the 
relationship  of  piece  with  piece  over  the  pile  of  unpicked  material 
before  her. 

'  Thee  knows,  Amanda,'  came  the  rasping  voice  from  the  settle, 
( it  'ud  be  simple  waste  for  thee  to  hev  new  black  an'  let  that  good 
gownd  go  to  them  as  has  no  call  to  it.  It's  bad  enough  to  think 
o'  my  bunnet  an'  caps  as  will  hev  to  be  giv*  away.  Lor-a-me, 
what  one  has  to  go  through  a-thinkin'  o'  things  being  turned  over 
careless,  an'  a-rumpled,  an'  like  enough  used  promiscus-like  i' 
common.  If  I  could  nobbut  live  to  see  thee  wed,  Amanda,  an'  be 
sure  of  a  place  where  thee  could  put  them  drars !  A-dear,  how 
they  will  get  scratted  when  t'  men  lifts  'em  inti  t'  van  !    Thee 

must  mind  an'  hap  'em  well  wi'  blankets .    But  there,  thee's 

such  a  shiftless  lass,  I  can't  insense  thee  wi'  owt.  It's  well  thee'U 
hev  a  husband  to  look  to  when  I'm  took ;  he's  a  tight  hand,  has 
John  Thomas — he  favours  Pond.' 

Again  that  horror  of  darkness  came  upon  Amanda  as  a  flood, 
and  the  scissors  fell  with  a  clatter  to  the  floor. 

'  Granny/  she  cried  suddenly,  flinging  herself  white  and  scared 
towards  the  one  faint  loophole  of  escape,  ( let  John  Thomas  have 
t'  money — all  of  it — an' t'  chest,  an'  alL  He'd  be  a  sight  better 
off  wi'out  me  to  hamper  'em.  And  I'd  work  in.  the  fields,  or  tent 
cows,  or  ought — I  would,  willin' ! ' 

i  Ay,'  Mrs.  Pond  retorted  scornfully,  *  thee'd  do  owt  "  willin' " 
as  would  take  thee  trapesin'  about  t'  country  side  like  a  tinker's 
lass.  Now  harken  to  me,  Amanda  Pond,' — she  raised  herself  with 
difficulty  from  her  pillow  and  leant  forward,  her  cap  borders 
quivering  with  indignation — i  I'm  not  one  to  let  it  be  said  I  didn't 
do  what's  proper  wi'  Pond's  bit  o'  brass,  nor  I'm  not  one  to  let 
John  Thomas  fool  it  away  wi'  Bates's  lass  neither.  An'  if  thee 
an'  John  Thomas  fail  o'  comin'  together  through  will  o'  thine,  111 
tell  'ee  what  111  do,  'Manda  Pond,  TU  walk  ! ' 

Amanda  stared  at  her  grandmother  like  one  fascinated,  fully 
expecting  from  the  intensity  of  her  anger  to  see  her  fall  back  in  a 
fit ;  but  the  threat  uttered,  the  old  woman  remained  in  the  same 
position,  her  gaze  riveted  on  the  window,  from  which  she  could 
now  see  a  portion  of  the  road.  Amanda  turned  also,  and  saw  that 
two  figures  were  coming  up  the  road  from  Bates's.  They  were 
Mrs.  Bates  and — 'Tilda. 
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I  Put  that  black  stuff  away,  'Manda,  quick ! ' 

The  girl  obeyed,  and  when  the  knock  came  at  the  door  Mrs. 
Pond  was  sitting  well  bolstered  up  with  cushions,  and  every  loop 
and  spike  of  the  jetted  cap  fairly  a-bristle. 

Mrs.  Bates  entered  with  an  expression  of  extreme  complacency 
and  dropped  warm  and  conversational  into  a  chair.  Tilda  had  on 
a  smart  hat  with  little  pink  roses ;  her  cheeks  were  very  pink  too, 
in  bright  dabs,  like  the  roses. 

'  Tilda's  been  that  concerned  about  you,  Mrs.  Pond,'  began 
the  elder  woman,  'that  nothin'  would  serve  but  she  must  just 
come  up  an'  see  you  herself.' 

Mrs.  Pond  sniffed,  and  'Tilda  took  up  her  parable  with  little 
sharp  catches  of  her  breath  and  an  irrepressible  smile.  The  smile 
was  unfortunate,  and  Tilda  did  her  best  to  conform  it  to  an 
expression  of  sympathetic  concern,  but  it  refused  to  be  so  dis- 
guised and  came  out  broader  than  ever. 

I I  thought  I'd  like  to  come  an'  see  you  just  once  more,  Mrs. 
Pond.  You  see,  I'm  so  much  better — a'most  well,  I  might  say — 
an*  so  you're  the  only  one  sick  hereabouts  now — and — of  course, 
we're  naturally  very  sorry  about  you,  and  mother  an'  me  thought 
— thought  Amanda  might  come  and  stop  with  us  a  bit — after- 
wards, you  know.' 

c  Yes,'  assented  Mrs.  Bates,  soothingly,  '  Jonathan  and  me's 
talked  it  over,  an'  we  thought  pYaps  it  would  make  you  more 
comfortable  like  if  Amanda  was  to  come  to  us.'  She  paused  for  a 
reply,  but  still  Mrs.  Pond  maintained  the  same  stony  silence,  and 
Amanda  snipped  bits  of  thread  into  a  little  heap.  It  was  no 
business  of  hers. 

The  visitors  glanced  significantly  at  each  other,  and  then 
Tilda's  eye,  roving  casually  round  the  room,  was  caught  by  a  strip 
of  merino  protruding  from  beneath  the  table.  i  What's  that 
you're  busy  with,  Amanda  ? '  she  asked,  stirring  it  inquisitively 
with  her  foot.  '  Dressmaking  ?  What  a  botch  you'll  make.  7'm 
'going  to  have  Miss  Sparks  up  to  do  me  a  new  dress  for  when  I 

go  back  to  Tillbro'.     I  want  all  my  things  getting  ready ' 

Her  cough  interrupted  her,  and  she  sat  still,  exhausted.  Her 
mother  threw  herself  hastily  into  the  gap,  as  if  anxious  to  hide 
its  cause. 

*  Yes,  we  shall  miss  not  having  'Tilda  at  home  to  help ;  but 
when  Amanda  comes  I  reckon  she  won't  be  above  puttin'  he" 
hand  to  things  a  bit.'    Her  voice  kept  up  a  steady  monotor 
that  'Tilda  might  have  time  to  recover  herself;  but  at  last  t 
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dead  silence  with  which  everything  was  received  proved  too  much 
for  her,  and  she  tossed  out  in  dudgeon. 

'  Thee  may  set  an'  rest  outside,  if  thee  must  set/  she  said  to 
her  daughter.     c  What's  t'  good  of  it  all,  now  we've  done  it  ? ' 

But  'Tilda,  despite  her  fatigue,  was  perfectly  satisfied ;  there 
need  be  no  more  tiresome  delay  on  Mrs.  Pond's  part,  she  must 
surely  see  now  that '  her  turn '  was  quite  unavoidable. 

But  Mrs.  Pond  didn't. 

'  The  imperence !  The  dratted  imperence!  was  all  she  vouch- 
safed at  the  time ;  but  it  was  not  anger  alone  that  rendered  her 
incapable  of  speech;  she  was  turning  over  something  in  her  mind, 
and  presently,  when  Amanda  had  picked  up  her  work  and  was 
beginning  to  sew  again,  her  grandmother  stopped  her,  saying : 

'Thee  may  hap  that  up,  an'  put  'en  away.  It  wean't  be 
wanted.' 

Her  voice  sounded  calm  and  easy,  she  folded  her  withered 
hands  placidly  before  her,  and  took  a  long  survey  of  all  her 
cherished  possessions. 

1 A  silly  thing ;  a  poor  silly  thing.  I  tell  'ee,  Amanda,  I  see 
death  written  on  her  face  as  plain  as  plain.  There'll  be  no  need- 
cessity  for  me  to  go  yet  awhile  after  all.  She  might  hev  giv*  in 
at  first,  an'  not  tried  to  put  it  on  a  old  'oman  like  me,  as  has  a 
deal  to  see  to,  an'  property  to  dispose  on,  an'  all.  Thee  may  fry 
a  bit  o'  bacon  for  tea,  'Manda,  I  could  fancy  summut  tasty.' 

During  the  meal  Mrs.  Pond  discoursed  with  unwonted  amia- 
bility, though  her  mind  still  ran  on  the  same  topic. 

( How  many  gells  is  there  in  t'  parish  of  an  age  wi'  'Tilda  ? ' 
she  asked  suddenly. 

Amanda  enumerated  them. 

*  Seven ;  they'd  want  eight.  They'll  be  bound  to  hev  thee, 
too.' 

<  What  for?' 

( For  bearers,  child,  in  course.  Eight  gells  i'  white  frocks  an' 
hats.     It's  a  pretty  sight  when  they're  all  well  of  a  size.' 

'  But  she  says  she's  better,  granny,'  Amanda  remonstrated  in 
surprise. 

'She  hain't — an'  she's  feared — that's  what  she  come  about 
to-day.  An'  she'll  hev  hurt  hersen  i'  doin'  so.  I  tell  'ee  what,' 
Mrs.  Pond  spoke  with  rising  excitement  and  a  vindictive  gleam 
in  her  eye,  '  thee  shall  leave  tea-things,  an'  run  away  down  to 
Hewson's  an'  buy  that  white  Stuff  thee  was  a-talkin'  on  a  while 
back,  to  be  ready ;  an'  thee  can  consult  'Tilda  about  t'  makin' 
on  it!' 
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Now  the  desire  of  Amanda's  heart  had  long  gohe  oat  to  a 
stripy  muslin  displayed  in  the  window  of  the  village  shop,  and 
during  all  the  hours  that  she  had  been  struggling  with  the  refrac- 
tory merino  the  thought  had  been  lurking  in  her  mind  that  if 
only  she  had  had  the  muslin  to  make  up,  the  work  would  never 
have  presented  such  insuperable  difficulties  to  her  fingers.  Muslin 
gowns,  however,  were  contrary  to  Mrs.  Pond's  ideas  of  economy, 
which  ran  undeviatingly  on  linsey  and  '  well-covered '  print,  and 
Amanda  had  resolutely  tried  to  thrust  the  alluring  vision  into  the 
background  of  forbidden  desires.  Its  sudden  appearance  in  the 
region  of  possibility  savoured  to  her  almost  of  blood  money ;  it 
was  as  if  she  should  purchase  her  desire  at  the  price  of  Tilda's  life, 
so  she  pressed  her  hands  together  tightly  on  her  lap,  and  offered 
resistance  to  the  devil.  '  I'll  get  it  in  t'  morning,'  she  said  quietly, 
to  satisfy  the  old  woman,  and  with  no  trace  of  the  struggle  visible 
on  her  face,  though  she  was  sure  she  was  refusing  her  only  chance 
of  possessing  it.  But  Mrs.  Pond  was  in  no  condition  to  brook 
delay. 

'  Nay,  thee  mun  gan  to-oncet ;  thee's  slow,  thee  can't  make  a 
frock  in  a  sittin',  an'  happen  it'll  be  wanted  quick.' 

'  But  there's  a'  storm  threatening,  I'll  happen  get  wet,'  the 
girl  ventured,  catching  at  a  straw. 

i  Thee  bean't  sugar — nor  yet  salt, — an'  I  never  heard  tell  thee 
minded  a  wettin'  afore.  Get  away,  I  tell  'ee,  quick — an'  mind 
thee  tells  Hewson  to  let  thee  hev  it  cheap ! '  she  shrilled  out,  as 
Amanda,  nothing  loth  to  be  compelled  to  follow  her  own  inclina- 
tion, reached  down  her  hat  and  set  off  to  do  her  bidding.  After 
all,  she  thought  to  herself,  as  she  went  slowly  along  in  the  dusty 
trodden  grass  by  the  roadside,  buying  the  muslin  would  not  make 
Tilda  die  any  quicker ;  that  was  all  nonsense,  her  grandmother 
was  upset  and  feverish,  it  was  best  to  humour  her ;  and  then  she 
began  to  think  about  the  delights  of  the  new  gown,  and  insensibly 
her  steps  quickened.  She  actually  laughed  to  herself  as  she  ran 
round  the  last  curve  of  the  road,  and  by  the  time  she  sat  fingering 
the  stuff  in  Hewson's  shop,  with  a  would-be  discriminating  touch, 
she  was  quite  stiff  with  pride  and  importance. 

'  Then  Mistress  Pond  must  be  looking  up  again,  sure-ly,'  said 
Robert  Hewson,  as  he  measured  off  the  required  length. 

'  I  think  she's  took  a  turn,'  Amanda  said  cautiously. 

Then  she  was  out  of  the  shop  again,  with  the  precious  parcel 
in  her  arms.  No  such  hurry  now,  though  there  was  a  mile  of  road 
before  her,  and  the  sky  loomed  heavier.     The  air  was  a  relief  to 
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her  after  being  shut  up  so  long  in  the  little  close  room,  and  she 
could  take  the  short  cut  by  the  mill  sluice,  and  60  shorten  the  way 
by  a  third. 

Once  in  the  field  she  slackened  speed,  and  made  a  little  hole 
in  the  paper.  How  nice  it  looked,  the  thick  striped  muslin,  so 
cool  and  fresh  after  the  fusty  merino  ! 

She  made  the  hole  bigger,  in  order  to  admire  it  afresh. 

Then  the  awful  thought  obtruded  itself,  supposing  if,  after  all 
— after  all,  her  grandmother  came  to  herself  in  a  few  hours  again, 
and  would  not  let  her  keep  it  ?  It  would  be  harder  than  ever 
now,  having  actually  carried  it  from  the  shop,  if  she  had  to  forego 
its  possession.  Amanda  stood  still  for  a  moment,  her  wistful  eyes 
glued  to  the  peep-hole  while  this  dread  contingency  racked  her 
thoughts  ;  then  she  dropped  on  the  grass,  and  began  untying  the 
string  with  rapid  fingers.  Soon  it  was  stripped  of  its  paper,  and 
she  tossed  out  the  yards  of  stuff  this  way,  and  that ;  and  then  with 
a  sudden  thought  she  draped  it  deftly  round  her  shoulders — 
very  daintily  and  carefully,  lest  it  should  crush,  and  then  ran  up 
the  steep  bank,  and  peeped  over  at  her  reflection  in  the  mill  dam. 

To  think  that  that  white  apparition  with  the  pleased  eyes  was 
herself,  Amanda  Pond  !  Something  yet  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  effect,  and  she  began  to  twine  together  clumps  of  golden 
hawkweed,  and  delicate  cow-parsley,  quite  forgetting  the  gathering 
clouds  over  head,  till  a  sudden  rattle  of  heavy  drops  reminded  her  of 
the  fact,  and  she  sprang  hastily  to  her  feet.  The  paper,  where  was 
it  ? — far  down  the  field,  whither  it  had  been  sportively  butted  by 
a  couple  of  young  calves  at  play ;  and  meantime  the  precious 
muslin  would  be  spoiled  before  ever  she  could  make  it  up.  Amanda 
flung  down  her  half-made  wreath,  and  tore  off  full  tilt  along  the 
bank  for  the  sluice  gate. 

•  •••••• 

It  was  Jonathan  Bates  that  found  her  afterwards,  with  the 
muslin  still  clinging  round  her,  and  a  long  water  weed  wound 
about  her  neck  like  a  garland.  Either  she  had  slipped  on  the 
treacherous  wood-work,  half-spongy  with  moss  and  slime,  or  the 
one  lightning  flash  had  dazzled  her  eyes,  and  caused  her  to  mis- 
take her  footing. 

c  It's  all  one,  whichever  it  were,'  said  the  old  man  simply, 
standing  bare-headed  and  sorrowful  beside  Mrs.  Pond's  settle. 
'  T'  little  lass  hev  gone  home  afore  any  of  us.  Thee  may  set  thy 
mind  easy  to  bide  wi'  us  a  bit  longer,  Mistress  Pond,  an'  eh,  but 
sh've  been  spared  a  mort  o'  trouble,  hev  Amanda.' 

M.  B.  Hardie. 
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Mud  Triste  Vale. 

T  WOULD  we  two  had  earlier  met, 
■*"    I  would  one  sun  might  never  set — 
This  sunset  when  we  have  to  part — 
And  if  you  could  but  read  my  heart 
You'd  read  a  book  half  full  of  tears 
Whose  source  has  been  forgot  for  years, 
Half  full  of  joy  to  have  met  a  friend 
Who  knows  so  well  the  cause  and  end 
Of  what  the  Gods  had  long  ordained — 
Who  knows  not  how  my  voice  is  strained 
As,  sure  that  this  must  be,  I  try 
To  say  that  little  word — good-bye. 


Walter  Herries  Poi*lock. 
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The  Centenary  of  the  French  Institute. 


THE  learned  men  from  various  countries  have  lately  met  in  the 
French  capital  to  celebrate  the  Centenary  of  an  institution 
which  is  unique  in  the  history  of  intellectual  development — the 
Institute  of  France.  The  celebration  has  been  worthy  of  the  best 
French  traditions.  All  the  foreign  members  and  correspondents 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  it,  and  those  who  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  there  may  be  interested  to  hear  an  account  of  it. 

The  ceremony  with  which  it  was  fitly  inaugurated — in  spite  of 
a  few  protests  l — was  a  religious  service  in  memory  of  the  foun- 
ders and  the  deceased  members — 

L'hommage  a  ce  qui  dure  est  un  hommage  aux  morts. 

This  took  place  in  the  morning  of  October  23,  in  the  old  church 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  which  has  beautiful  frescoes  by  Flandrin, 
representing  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  ser- 
vice was  conducted  entirely  by  members  of  the  Institute.  The 
Eequiem  Mass  was  performed  by  the  Abbe  Duchesne,  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  and  director  of  the 
School  at  Borne.  The  venerable  Bishop  of  Autun,  Monseigneur 
Perraud,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  delivered  an  eloquent 
discourse  about  the  benefits  derived  from  our  communion  with  the 
dead,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  referred  to  the  great  loss  France 
and  the  world  had  recently  sustained  in  the  death  of  Pasteur. 
Pasteur,  after  the  divine  example,  had  turned  evil  to  good,  making 
disease  itself  serve  as  a  remedy  for  disease.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  science  had  brought  nearer  to  religion,  and  who  had  held 
the  attitude  so  well  expressed  by  Lamartine — 

Debout  devant  les  hommes,  a  genoux  devant  Dieu. 

Some  of  us  silently  commemorated  another  member  of  the  Insti- 

1  One  prominent  member  objected  to  the  invitations  having  been  sent  out  on 
paper  of  the  Institute. 
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tute,  but  just  gone  from  us,  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Henry 
Reeve,  who  had  been,  for  many  years,  a  link  between  England  and 
France,  and  whose  great  qualities  of  mind  and  character  had  won 
him  warm  friends  in  both  countries.  His  wide  range  of  knowledge, 
his  clear  judgment,  his  long  and  many-sided  experience,  his  unfail- 
ing kindness,  made  young  and  old  seek  his  advice.  Like  his  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  late  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderlej,  he  belonged 
to  an  old  world  which  is  fast  receding  from  us.  Both  will  be  grate- 
fully remembered.  Neither  can  be  replaced.  The  mournful  and 
solemn  tones  of  the  *  Kyrie '  of  Haydn ;  the i  Pie  Jesu '  of  Gounod, 
the  *  Dies  Irae/  the  c Agnus  Dei '  of  Theodore  Dubois,  beautifully 
sung  by  the  choir  of  the  church,  added  to  the  impressiyeness  of  this 
service.  A  reception  of  the  guests  at  the  Institute  followed  in 
the  afternoon.  Old  friendships  were  renewed,  fresh  ones  made ; 
the  healths  of  the  foreign  members  were  proposed  by  M.  Ambroise 
Thomas,  president  of  the  Institute  for  the  year. 

In  the  evening  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M. 
Poincare — who  has  already  gone  the  way  of  the  short-lived 
ministers  of  France— gave  an  entertainment  where  the  orchestra 
of  the  Opera  played,  and  masterpieces  of  French  poetry  and  music 
were  interpreted  by  the  best  artists.  Musset's  *  Nuit  d'Octobre,' 
recited  by  Mounet  Sully  and  Mile  Bartet,  charmed  us  as  if  we 
heard  it  for  the  first  time. 

Jours  de  travail !     Seuls  jours  od  j'ai  v6cu, 

O  trois  fois  ch&re  solitude  ! 
Dieu  soit  lou6,  j'y  suis  done  revenu 

A  ce  vieux  cabinet  d'6tude ! 
Pauvre  r£duit,  murs  tant  de  fois  deserts, 
Fauteuils  poudreux,  lampe  fiddle ; 
O  mon  palais,  mon  petit  univers, 
Et  toi.  Muse,  6  jeuue  immortelle, 
Dieu  soit  lou6,  nous  allons  done  chanter. 

The  next  morning  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  received  the 
foreign  guests,  who  were  introduced  by  the  presidents  of  their 
various  Academies,  and  he  welcomed  them  each  with  a  kind  word. 
In  the  afternoon  all  the  Academicians  and  correspondents  assem- 
bled in  the  great  hall  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  is  decorated  with  a 
fine  fresco  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  representing  the  Arts.  The 
President  of  the  Republic,  whose  arrival  was  greeted  with  the 
( Marseillaise/  sat  on  a  platform  with  the  ministers  and  the  diplo- 
matists in  their  uniforms.  The  body  of  the  hall  was  filled  wit** 
the  members  and  correspondents,  the  French  in  the  uniform 
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the  Institute — black  embroidered  with  green,  which  one  of  them 
disrespectfully  suggested  gave  them  the  appearance  of  lizards. 
The  red  gown  of  one  of  our  own  Universities  stood  in  brilliant 
relief  in  the  foremost  rank.  The  ladies  were  seated  in  the 
tribunes  all  round,  and  the  hall  presented  a  very  fine  sight.  M. 
Ambroise  Thomas,  as  president,  welcomed  the  guests  in  a  few 
words,  and  M.  Jules  Simon  made  the  discourse  of  the  day. 
This  lasted  an  hour  and  would  have  taxed  the  energies  of  a 
man  younger  than  eighty-two.  Excellent  as  it  was,  his  voice 
was  not  strong  enough  to  do  justice  to  it,  and  many  of  his 
auditors  had  to  console  themselves  with  the  hope  of  seeing  it  in 
print.  M.  Jules  Simon  began  by  mentioning  the  old  Academies 
which  had  preceded  the  Institute.  They  had  contributed,  he  said, 
to  make  the  Eevolution ;  but  while  they  only  wanted  to  reform, 
the  Eevolution  wished  to  destroy.  The  Revolution  forgot  what  it 
owed  to  them,  and  was  wroth  with  them  for  not  going  the  whole 
length.  In  1793  the  Convention  abolished  the  Academies.  It 
reconsidered  the  creation  of  a  National  Institute  for  which  Mira- 
beau,  Talleyrand,  Condorcet  had  already  prepared  schemes,  and  the 
present  one  was  founded  on  October  25, 1795.  In  commemorating 
its  foundation,  which  was  the  work  of  the  Eevolution,  it  would  be 
ungrateful  not  to  associate  with  it  the  glories  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  founders  of  the  Academies  of  which  the  Institute  had  received 
the  inheritance — Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  Eichelieu,  Siguier, 
Colbert.  After  citing  names  such  as  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine, 
Victor  Hugo,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Littre,  Meissonier,1  and  a  great 
many  more  of  those  who  had  belonged  to  the  Institute,  M.  Jules 
Simon  continued : — 

*  I  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  list  of  our  great  contemporaries 
mindful  of  the  rule  which  forbids  my  mentioning  the  living,  and 
must  I  now  add  the  name  of  a  man  whom  I  knew  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  where  he  was  a  pupil  and 
where  I  was  professor,  who  was  the  friend  of  all,  for  to  know  him 
was  to  love  him,  and  who  was,  above  all,  the  friend  and  benefactor 
of  humanity — the  immortal  name  of  Louis  Pasteur  ?  The  walls 
of  this  building  still  ring  with  the  acclamations  which  welcomed 
him  when  he  came  to  this  very  place  to  receive  the  homage  of 
the  learned  world.     Mankind  that  day  was  grateful  and  just.' 

M.  J.  Simon  then  proceeded  with  the  history  of  the  Institute. 

1  A  monument    to    Meissonier  was  unveiled  during  the  celebration   of  the 
Centenary. 
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He  showed  that  though  the  Institute  founded  by  the  Convention 
reproduced  the  old  Academies,  yet  the  honour  of  having  indis- 
solubly  united  them  into  one  Institution  belonged  to  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  he  described  how  the  nations  were  arming  themselves  to 
the  teeth,  and  how  side  by  side  peace  congresses  were  going  on, 
but '  This,'  he  continued,  '  is  the  true  congress  of  peace.  This 
is  the  congress  where  truth  is  loved  for  its  own  sake,  in  whatever 
country  it  may  burst  forth,  where  poetry  is  adored  in  all  lan- 
guages, where  great  discoveries  excite  the  same  enthusiasm  what- 
ever be  their  origin,  and  where  no  other  emulation  is  known  but 
that  of  doing  the  right.  The  home  of  eternal  truth  and  of  eternal 
beauty  is  also  the  home  of  peace.' 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  whose  voice  rang  clear  as 
a  bell,  pictured  in  eloquent  words  the  inauguration  of  the  Institute 
in  the  Salle  des  Cariatides  of  the  Louvre  on  October  25,  1795,  as 
we  may  read  it  in  the  yellow  pages  of  the  itonitewr.  c  What  the 
Revolution  had  united  could  no  more  be  divided ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  gradual  extension  of  knowledge,  in  spite  of  the  widening  of  per- 
spective. . .  in  spite  of  the  growing  complexity  of  laforU  dea  choses, 
the  Institute  would  continue  to  shelter  in  its  sovereign  unity  a 
various  multitude  of  individual  thinkers.  It  will  thus  remain  the 
living  representative  of  science  where  generalisation  derives  its 
force  from  the  support  of  specialisation,  and  where  specialisation 
is  only  valuable  when  it  leads  to  generalisation.'  The  correlation 
of  the  sciences  had  been  established  more  and  more,  '  and  at  the 
same  time  these  sciences  had  put  their  conquests  at  the  service  of 
art  and  industry.  They  have  revolutionised  productions,  multiplied 
a  hundredfold  the  results  of  human  activity,  suppressed  distances, 
carried  beyond  the  ocean  thought  and  the  spoken  word  itself, 
established  more  closely  the  communion  of  intellects,  and  thereby 
prepared  the  communion  of  hearts.  If  in  this  transfiguration  of 
the  universe  France  has  played  a  considerable  part,  she  owes  it 
in  a  great  measure  to  her  Institute.  .  .  .' 

A  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Continental,  where  some  400  members 
and  correspondents  of  the  Institute  sat  down,  completed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  day.  In  England,  after-dinner  speaking  runs  riot. 
A  distinguished  man  was  once  the  twenty-fourth  of  a  list  of 
speakers  at  a  banquet.  On  this  great  occasion  in  France  there 
were  only  five  short  speeches,  made  by  M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  M. 
Jules  Simon,  Lord  Kelvin,  Professors  Max  Miiller  and  Frankland. 
On  Friday  there  was  a  gala  representation  at  the  Theatre 
Franjais,  to  which  the  actors  and  actresses  gave  their  servicr 
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gratuitously.  The  original  programme  included  Horace^  but 
the  Cid  was  substituted  on  the  supposition  that  the  foreigners 
would  be  able  better  to  appreciate  it.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  the  whole  performance  was  when  the  curtain  rose  and  Mounet 
Sully1  appeared,  surrounded  by  the  actors  and  actresses  of  the 
Theatre  in  the  costumes  of  their  various  parts,  with  the  busts  of 
Molidre,  Racine,  and  Corneille  tastefully  draped  in  the  background. 
-Mounet  Sully  recited  a  poem — an  eloquent  r6sum6  of  the  work 
of  the  Institute  and  of  its  place  in  the  world  of  thought,  com- 
posed by  Sully  Prudhomme  for  the  occasion.  This  poet  had  been 
selected,  says  his  friend  and  critic,  M.  Gaston  Paris,  'because  no 
one  among  living  French  poets  was  more  capable  of  expressing 
in  profound  symbols  and  striking  images  the  soul  of  that  great 
Institution  whose  mission  it  is  to  concentrate  and  stimulate  the 
aspirations  of  the  nation  for  truth  and  beauty.' 

The  following  stanzas  will  show  that  these  expectations  were 
not  vain : — 

Les  uns  se  sont  voues  a  scruter  la  Nature  : 
lis  arrachent  au  fait  qui  meurt  sa  loi  qui  dure  ; 
L'oeil  de  l'homme  est  en  eux  l'imperieux  miroir 
Des  soleils  monstrueux  que  nul  vivant  n'anime 
Et  des  ferments  de  vie  au  foyer  si  minime 
Qu'il  fallut  un  Pasteur  pour  les  apercevoir. 
•  ••••• 

D'autres  ont  affronts  la  tache  aventureuse 
D'explorer  le  tombeau  que  sans  relache  creuse 
Aux  siecles  entasses  leur  fossoyeur,  l'oubli, 
D'epeler  leur  histoire  ecrite  sur  les  pierres, 
D'ouvrir  patiemment  les  levres,  les  paupieres, 
Et  l'antique  linceul  du  monde  enseveli. 

An  act  from  the  Ecole  des  Femmes,  and  the  Femmes  Savantes, 
completed  the  programme. 

That  evening  the  President  and  Mme.  Faure  gave  a  party  at 
the  Elys6e,  where  all  the  Institute  was  invited.  No  prince  of 
the  blood  could  have  performed  his  social  duties  with  more  grace 
and  dignity  than  the  President  of  the  Republic.  This  was  the 
universal  comment.  The  beautiful  salons  of  the  Elys£e  were 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  the  various  uniforms  of  soldiers,  diplo- 

1  Mounet  Sully  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  eyesight.  To  those  who  have  seen 
him  in  (Edipe  Hoi  this  is  peculiarly  pathetic.  This  distinguished  actor,  who 
has  made  us  so  often  enjoy  the  noblest  masterpieces  of  French  poetry,  has  the 
warm  sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  all. 
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matists,  Academicians,  gave  a  bright  colouring  to  the  scene.  The 
Pdre  Delattre,  director  of  the  excavations  at  Carthage,  was  recog- 
nisable by  his  white  monk's  dress.  The  atmosphere  was  genial, 
and  conversation  flowed  with  animation  in  all  directions.  Seeing 
the  Napoleonic  monogram  still  over  the  doors,  walking  over  the 
carpets  of  Charles  X.,  looking  at  the  picture  of  Queen  Murat 
driving  at  Naples,  one  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  kings  and  empires ;  but  the  present  reconciled  us  with  the 
past.  Never  had  the  walls  of  the  Elysee  seen  a  more  brilliant 
assembly.  We  were  fed  on  nectar  and  ambrosia  among  the 
'  Immortals,'  and  the  only  drawback  was  the  limitations  of  human 
nature,  which  prevented  our  assimilating  it  all.  On  Saturday  the 
Institute  was  received  by  the  Due  d'Aumale  at  Chantilly.  His 
Boyal  Highness  had  suffered  from  the  gout,  and  had  been  pre- 
vented from  being  present  at  any  of  the  festivities.  He  received 
the  guests  with  his  usual  courtesy,  and  was  wheeled  about  in  his 
chair  among  them.  The  members  of  the  Institute  were  enabled 
to  take  a  survey  of  their  magnificent  inheritance,  for  it  may  be 
remembered  that  the  Due  d'Aumale  has  made  a  gift  of  Chantilly 
to  the  Institute.  Chantilly  is  famous  for  its  stables,  constructed 
by  Aubert  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Prince  de 
Cond£  entertained  the  Emperor  Paul  at  supper  there  in  1782, 
and  the  Due  d'Aumale  had  intended,  it  was  said,  to  give  his 
guests  luncheon  there,  as  it  was  the  only  place  large  enough  for 
several  hundreds  to  be  seated ;  'but  according  to  report  there  was 
some  demur,  and  consequently  refreshments  were  served  on  a 
buffet  in  the  Castle. 

A  charming  dinner  with  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Franque- 
ville  at  their  historical  Chateau  de  la  Muette,  crowned  for  some  of 
the  foreign  guests  the  festivities  of  the  Institute,  and  this  brings 
us  to  speak  of  what  will  be  the  lasting  memorial  of  the  Centenary. 

The  Comte  de  Franqueville,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Institute,  is  well  known  to  the  reading  public  by  his  works  on  the 
British  Government  and  Parliament,  and  the  Judicial  System  of 
Great  Britain.  He  is  in  constant  touch  with  English  life  and 
thought,  and  he  has  many  friends  in  this  country,  which  he  visits 
almost  yearly.  In  the  November  number  of  the  Compte  Rendu 
of  the  Sta/nces  et  Travaux  de  VAcadSmie  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politique*,  he  gives  an  appreciative  article  to  the  late  Sir  James 
Stephen.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  writing  the  history 
of  the  Institute,  and  this  has  appeared  in  the  September  and  Oc 
tober  numbers  of  the  same  periodical.   It  has  since  been  publish 
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as  a  separate  work,  an  edition  de  luxe  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
which  contains  in  addition  short  biographies  of  all  the  members 
and  correspondents  from  the  foundation,  and  is  admirably  illus- 
trated from  old  prints  and  medals,  and  with  engravings  of  the 
present  Institute.  The  compilation  of  the  biographies  and  biblio- 
graphies was  a  laborious  task  and  has  been  most  conscientiously 
performed. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  this 
important  work.  The  author  starts  with  an  account  of  the  old 
Academies.  The  principal  one,  and  the  first  of  which  a  distinct 
record  has  been  kept,  was  the  French  Academy.  It  owed  its 
origin  to  private  initiative.  Conrart,  a  man  but  little  known, 
organised  a  small  group  of  men  who  met  at  each  other's  houses  to 
speak  about  literature.  Richelieu  heard  of  this  society  and  offered 
to  give  it  an  official  sanction.  Conrart  and  his  friends  hesitated. 
They  had,  as  M.  Jules  Simon  said  in  his  address,  looked  for  liberty 
and  they  were  offered  subjection,  but  resistance  was  disobedience ; 
they  had  to  accept  and  be  thankful.  The  king  gave  them  Letters 
Patent  in  January  1635,  but  the  Parliament  refused  to  sanction 
them,  and  it  was  not  till  more  than  two  years  later,  after  three 
Lettre8  de  Cachet  from  Louis  XIII.,  that  it  consented  to  register  the 
Academy.  The  members  now  numbered  forty,  and  they  were  hence- 
forth called  Academicians.  Their  object  was  to  model  and  purify 
the  language,  and  their  chief  work  was  the  Dictionary .  Richelieu 
was  the  first  '  Protecteur/  then  crime  Siguier,  and  after  his  death 
Louis  XIV.  himself,  who  decided  that  the  sittings  should  be  held 
at  the  Louvre.  Two  great  principles  had  been  established  from 
the  first,  the  absolute  equality  of  the  Academicians  and  their 
independence.  When  the  grandson  of  the  great  Conde  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  elected  he  was  told  that  the  precedence  was  solely 
regulated  by  the  date  of  reception.  The  members  were  elected 
by  their  fellow-members,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  patron, 
in  accordance  with  the  First  Article  of  the  Statutes,  but  their 
freedom  was  not  often  interfered  with.  One  notable  instance 
occurred  when  Louis  XIV.  refused  his  assent  to  the  election  of 
La  Fontaine  because  he  disapproved  of  his  licentious  stories, 
and  desired  that  Boileau  should  be  elected  first.  The  Academy 
obeyed,  and  the  king  then  allowed  them  to  receive  La  Fontaine, 
'who  had  promised  to  be  on  his  good  behaviour/  In  1663 
Louis  XIV.  selected  four  members  out  of  the  French  Academy  to 

1  Le  Premier  Sihole  de  VIi%stitut  de  France,  1795-1895,  par  le  Oomte  do 
Franqueville,  Membre  de  l'lnstitut.    J.  Rothschild,  Editeur. 
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draw  up  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  and  medals  that 
were  to  commemorate  his  reign.  They  met  at  the  house  of 
Colbert,  where  they  received  the  king's  instructions,  and  they 
were  called  at  first  'La  petite  Acad£mie.'  As  their  work  be- 
came more  important  their  number  was  increased,  and  in  1701 
it  was  fixed  at  forty.  They  took  the  name  of  ' Acad&nie  des 
Inscriptions  et  M&iailles,'  held  their  sittings  at  the  Louvre, 
and  became  independent  of  the  French  Academy.  In  1716 
some  changes  were  made  in  their  constitution,  and  they  were 
now  called  the  'Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.' 
They  were  allowed  to  elect  four  foreign  associates.  Their  labours 
extended  over  a  large  area,  classical  and  national  antiquities, 
ancient  religions  and  legislations,  epigraphy,  Eastern  languages, 
&c.  They  undertook  important  publications  and  had  a  very 
beneficent  influence  on  the  spread  of  learning. 

The  origin  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was,  like  that  of  the 
French  Academy,  due  to  private  initiative.  Colbert  hearing 
of  a  small  society  of  scientific  men  who  had  been  meeting  for 
thirty  years,  proposed  to  raise  them  into  a  State  institution. 
They  became  a  very  considerable  body,  who  did  admirable  work 
in  scientific  research  and  rendered  great  services  to  mankind  • 
Louis  XIV.  gave  them  his  former  apartments  in  the  old  Louvre. 
They  also  had  foreign  a  sociates — eight  in  number. 

A  fourth  Academy  was  that  of  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
founded  by  Charles  Lebrun,  Lesueur,  and  other  artists,  in  self- 
defence  against  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  ancient  corpora* 
tion  of  Saint-Luc.  They  received  at  once  the  sanction  of  the 
State.  They  were  less  exclusive  than  the  other  academies,  and  even 
admitted  women.  A  fioyal  Academy  of  Architecture,  founded 
in  1671,  completed  the  number.  It  was  composed  of  architects, 
whose  functions  were  to  superintend  the  State  buildings.  All 
these  Academies  were  suppressed  by  the  Convention,  August  8, 
1793,  and  nearly  all  the  remarkable  men  who  composed  them 
ended  their  days  on  the  scaffold,  in  prison,  or  in  exile. 

The  present  Institute  was  founded  in  1795  with  the  object  of 
uniting  the  Sciences,  Letters,  and  Arts.  Colbert  had  already  had 
the  idea  of  a  general  academy,  but  it  was  never  carried  out.  The 
best  results,  it  is  said  in  the  report  of  the  Convention,  were  ex- 
pected from  ( a  system  which  was  to  keep  the  sciences  and  arts  in 
a  permanent  close  connection  and  make  each  benefit  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  other.'  The  Institute  '  would  be  the  epitome  of  the 
learned  world,  the  representative  body  of  the  republic  of  letter? 
the  honourable  aim  of  all  ambitions .  • .  the  most  magnificent  reco 
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pense  of  great  efforts  and  great  successes  .  . .'  The  members  were  to 
have  the  same  titles,  rights,  functions,  honours,  the  same  costume, 
and  the  same  stipend,  which  was  fixed  at  1,500  francs.  This  modest 
allowance  was  based  on  the  idea  that  want  no  less  than  riches  was 
6  detrimental  to  genius.'  c  In  happier  times/  the  report  added, '  it 
might  be  possible  to  draw  more  largely  upon  the  national  munifi- 
cence.' This,  however,  never  came  to  pass.  The  Institute  consisted 
at  first  of  three  classes : — 1.  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences ; 
2.  Moral  and  Political  Sciences ;  3.  Literature  and  Fine  Arts. 
These  were  divided  into  twenty-four  sections,  each  composed  of 
six  members,  and  there  were  besides  1 44  non-resident  associates. 
Each  class  had  eight  foreign  associates.  Napoleon  became  a 
member  in  1800  in  place  of  Carnot — in  the  section  of  Mechanics 
— and  during  the  Egyptian  campaign  he  signed  his  orders  of  the 
day :  '  Bonaparte,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Commander-in-Chief/ 
In  1803,  under  the  Consulate,  some  changes  were  made  to  remedy 
the  defects  in  the  system  and  improve  the  classification.  Litera- 
ture was  separated  from  the  fine  arts.  French  language  and 
literature  became  a  class  by  itself,  and  also  ancient  literature 
and  history.  The  class  of  moral  and  political  sciences  was 
abolished.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  return  to  the  old  Academies  without 
the  names.  The  number  of  members  was  increased  from  144  to 
174,  and  the  144  non-resident  assocates  were  replaced  by  196 
correspondents.  Under  the  fiestoration  in  1816  the  Institute  was 
reorganised.  The  names  of  the  old  Academies  were  restored  to 
the  four  classes.  Ten  membres  libres,  corresponding  to  the 
honorary  members  of  the  old  Academies,  were  added  to  each  class, 
except  the  French  Academy,  and  the  king  resumed  the  name  of 
patron.  Twenty-two  members  were  excluded,  most  of  them  as 
regicides.  Finally,  in  1832,  on  the  report  of  M.  Gruizot,  the 
division  of  political  and  moral  sciences  was  restored  to  its  former 
position,  so  that  there  are  now  five  Academies.  They  rank  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  their  foundation.  The  French  Academy  comes 
first.  It  has  forty  members ;  it  is  not  divided  into  sections,  and 
it  is  the  only  Academy  which  has  no  membres  litres,  no  corre- 
spondents, and  no  foreign  associates.  It  is  the  guardian  of  the 
language. 

lis  sont  gardiens  aussi  de  ta  langue  immortelle, 
lis  en  ont  la  prudente  et  flexible  tutelle. 
Ton  pass6  d'age  en  age  y  fermente  et  murit, 
Mais  ils  no  souffrent  pas  que  le  caprice  altere 
Ce  d6p6t  qui  ddtient  ta  verve  h6r6ditaire, 
Qit  la  yertu  $es  mots  fait  scintiller  Tesprit, 
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Each  Academy  presides  over  the  Institute  alternately  for  one 
year.  The  annual  budget  averages  about  700,000  francs.  The 
Institute,  besides,  has  independent  property,  chiefly  consisting  of 
the  domain  of  Chantilly,  '  with  its  magnificent  collection  of  works 
of  art  and  incomparable  library,  due  to  the  princely  liberality  of  a 
member  of  three  Academies,  the  Due  d'Aumale.'  A  great  many 
legacies  have  enabled  the  Institute  to  give  prizes  such  as  the 
Friz  Montyon,  left  by  a  generous  man  of  that  name  to  the  French 
Academy  for  acts  of  virtue;  and  the  Government  has  founded 
the  great  biennial  prize  of  20,000  francs  for  the  most  useful 
work  or  discovery  within  the  range  of  the  five  Academies  produced 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Two  ladies,  Mme.  Garo  and  Mme. 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  each  received  the  prize  for  the  collected 
works  of  their  husbands. 

The  Institute  has  229  members,  besides  40  honorary  mem- 
bers (membres  libres),  32  foreign  associates,  and  248  corre- 
spondents. It  has  had  no  patron  since  1870 — ca  city  without 
king  which  admits  the  sons  of  kings/  as  Sully  Prudhomme  says. 
The  meetings,  held  at  first  in  the  Louvre,  now  take  place  in  the 
Palais  Mazarin,  which  was  given  to  the  Institute  in  1805,  and  to 
which  a  new  building  was  added  under  Louis  Philippe.  The 
library  was  partly  derived  from  the  old  Academies.  It  consists  of 
more  than  220,000  volumes,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
total  number  of  Academicians  since  1795  has  been  1,047.*  Many 
of  these  were  of  modest  origin  and  poor,  and  the  story  is  told  of 
Adanson,  who,  when  he  was  elected  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  was  obliged  to  say  that  he  could  not  go 
to  the  public  sitting  as  he  had  no  shoes  ! 

*  No  book  would  be  more  admirable  nor  more  touching/  says 
the  Gomte  de  Franqueville,  c  than  that  in  which  the  history  of 
most  of  these  men  was  told.  What  mighty  efforts,  what  heroic 
struggles,  and  what  a  wholesome  lesson  would  be  taught  by  the 
contrast  between  society  of  the  nineteenth  century,  where  the  love 
of  luxury,  the  thirst  for  comfort,  and  the  habit  of  futility  of  mind 
make  every  day  fresh  progress,  and  that  world  of  savants,  among 
whom  reign  supreme  the  passion  for  work,  the  search  for  truth, 
the  disdain  of  riches,  the  cult  of  intellectual  things ! ' 

Elisabeth  Lecky. 

1  Not  counting  the  170  honorary  members,  205  foreign  associates,  and  1,167 
non-resident  members  and  correspondents. 
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A  Charlatan. 


1  A  ND  what  some  of  you  will  be  thinking/  said  the  phreno- 
XjL  logist,  as  he  surveyed  his  audience,  'is  that  I  am  a  charlatan. 
A  man  who  goes  about  pretending  to  tell  people  about  their 
skulls,  but  it  is  the  money  out  of  their  pockets  that  he  wants — 
trust  him  for  that !  There  are  persons  who  if  they  know  nothing 
about  a  subject — phrenology,  physiognomy,  medical  electricity — 
always  call  it  a  fraud !  They  say  the  man  only  wants  to  make 
money.  They  think  that  putting  down  other  people  as  frauds 
and  fools  proves  that  they  themselves  are  wise  and  generous ! 

1 1  have  been  called  a  charlatan  for  twenty  years.  I  have  been 
buffeted  from  pillar  to  post.  And  why  ?  Because  I  believed  in 
my  phrenology,  in  my  medical  electricity,  heart  and  soul.  If  I 
had  believed  in  them  a  little  less  and  in  our  British  god  of 
respectability  a  little  more,  I  should  have  made  my  fortune.  But 
I  am  going  to  stay  among  you,  in  your  beautiful  cathedral  town, 
for  some  weeks,  so  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
up  your  minds  about  my  character.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  trust 
me  all  at  once.  I  notice  about  cathedral  towns  that  they  are  so 
ftill  of  old  things,  old  churches,  walls,  castles,  colleges,  they  cannot 
make  room  for  what  is  new,  for  kindergartens,  for  gymnasiums, 
for  free  libraries ;  and  as  for  ideas,  those  must  have  grown  very 
old  in  the  world  outside  before  they  can  venture  into  a  cathedral 
city !  But  I  will  be  satisfied  if  only  some  of  you  come  to  believe 
that  phrenology  will  aid  you  in  forming  a  beautiful  character.  I 
know  that  many  will  never  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  my 
science.  They  call  me  impostor,  because  they  have  no  truth  in 
themselves;  and  when  they  come  to  me,  I  tell  them  this  from  the 
development  of  their  skulls.  They  go  away  so  indignant  at  being 
defrauded ;  they  expected  to  have  all  the  virtues  for  half  a  crown ! 
But  I  will  not  deceive  a  man  about  his  character  for  a  million 
half-crowns.     I  will  tell  him  what  his  mental  and  moral  qualities 
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are  in  reality,  whether  he  leaves  me  as  an  enemy  or  he  leaves  me 
as  a  friend!' 

And  Herr  Paul's  eyes  flashed;  he  looked  as  if  he  were  address- 
ing an  imaginary  enemy.  He  was  a  slightly  built  man,  with  an 
eager,  worn  face,  somewhat  mournful  eyes,  but  a  remarkably  sweet 
and  sunny  smile.  He  had  a  habit  of  forgetting  the  topic  on  which 
he  had  promised  to  discourse,  and  darting  away  to  the  discussion 
of  problems  which  lay  nearer  to  his  heart.  For,  ardent  phreno- 
logist as  Herr  Paul  was,  he  was  a  yet  more  ardent  social  reformer, 
and  regarded  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age  as  most  bitter 
personal  antagonists,  against  whom  he  must  strike  a  blow  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  As  he  seemed  to  have  as  much  nervous 
energy  as  three  ordinary  men,  the  blows  were  always  being  struck, 
against  the  liquor  traffic,  against  materialism,  against  Ritualism, 
conventionality,  insincerity,  and  Mammon  worship.  He  went  on 
now  in  a  raised  voice. 

'  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  brain  and  skull  did  not 
alter  with  the  character.  Why,  there  is  not  a  line  in  a  man's 
countenance  that  does  not  change  as  he  changes.  In  every  face 
in  this  hall,  the  life  you  have  led  for  the  last  ten  years  is  plainly 
manifest  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see — the  whole  life,  wrong  side  up 
and  right  side  up.  Some  people  should  be  labelled,  "  Bight  side 
up,  with  care ! "  It  is  very  inconvenient  for  them  that  the  face 
reveals  all  sides  of  the  nature.  Oh,  and  those  people  hate  phreno- 
logy, because  the  shape  of  the  head  also  reveals  the  whole  man  ! 
The  man  who  is  two  men — one  in  church,  the  other  outside — 
has  many  things  to  say  of  phrenology  ;  it  is  impious,  it  is  fatal- 
istic, it  is  fraudulent.  If  ever  he  calls  me  anything  better  than 
<c  impostor,"  I  shall  know  that  I  am  on  the  downward  path.' 

And  Herr  Paul  turned  to  the  blackboard  and  proceeded  to 
sketch  types,  and  give  his  audience  much  practical  information, 
only  breaking  off  for  one  most  vehement,  and  apparently  uncalled 
for,  onslaught  upon  Eitualism,  which,  as  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  before  he  came,  was  prevalent  in  Axbury. 

'  There  may  be  good  people  among  the  Ritualists,'  he  added 
magnanimously.  'They  are  materialistic,  shallow,  prejudiced; 
but  I  And  also  in  myself  some  prejudice  in  dealing  with  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  allow  sufficiently  for  their  environments,  for  the 
natural  shape  of  their  skulls,  for  their  not  having  seen  a  phreno- 
logist in  their  youth,  and  been  told  wh&t  organs  to  cultivate! 
For  these  things  I  try  to  make  allowance,  but  when  all  th^ 
allowance  in  the  world  has  been  made  the  Ritualist  is  yet  sad 
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deficient  in  his  reasoning  faculties  And  in  this  cathedral  city  I 
should  not  be  honest  if  I  did  not  warn  you  against  all  the  tinsel 
Christianity  of  to-day ;  where  the  clergyman  cannot  even  walk 
by  himself  from  the  desk  to  the  pulpit.  No,  he  must  have  a 
man  to  lead  him  !  And  if  your  Bishop  would  only  come  to  me 
for  a  phrenological  examination,  I  would  tell  him  that  he  is 
substituting  a  material  cross  for  the  Cross  that  every  follower  of 
the  Master  must  bear  in  his  own  heart,  and  he  is  burying  true 
spiritual  life  in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  an  outworn  symbolism. 
How  dare  he  call  himself  a  Christian  who  leads  away  the  people 
from  worshipping  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ? ' 

Two  young  curates,  who  had  wandered  in  by  mistake,  but  felt 
it  beneath  their  dignity,  perhaps,  to  enter  upon  a  public  discussion 
with  a  phrenologist,  rose  hastily  and  left  the  hall.  There  was  a 
certain  triumph  in  the  look  Herr  Paul  cast  after  them,  also  a 
certain  regret.  The  man  exulted  vehemently  in  the  free  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions  on  any  subject  whatever ;  but  yet  he  hated 
to  alienate  people.     His  first  desire  was  to  help  them. 

The  rumour  of  his  spirited  attack  on  the  Bishop  spread 
rapidly,  and  brought  two  or  three  men  of  another  class  to  hear 
him,  men  whom  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  from  the  audience, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  tradespeople.  The  phrenologist  spied 
them  at  the  first  glance.  He  knew  that  they  had  come  to  hear 
him  denounce  the  Bishop  and  patent  theology,  and  his  eyes 
shone. 

'  I  am  ready  for  you,  my  good  gentlemen,'  he  said  mentally. 
c  I  will  not  preach  to  you  about  the  Bishop — I  will  preach  to  you 
about  yourselves.' 

And  he  did.  The  topic  announced  on  the  bills  was  '  Memory ; ' 
but  Herr  Paul,  as  has  been  observed,  was  always  ready  for  a 
parenthesis,  and  now  that  he  had  his  sceptics  before  him  he 
meant  to  tell  them  what  he  thought  of  them.  He  was  discussing 
the  memory  of  children  aud  the  Kindergarten  system,  when  he 
deviated  suddenly  and  began  to  speak  of  religion  as  distinct  from 
theology.  He  used  no  new  argument,  but  there  was  a  force  of 
fervour  and  sincerity  in  his  rapid  words  that  somehow  impressed 
people.  Presently  he  had  forgotten  his  audience  completely,  and 
was  passionately  uttering  his  own  deepest  convictions. 

(  Some  of  you  think  there  can  be  no  religion  without  a  belief 
in  the  devil/  said  he.  l  As  a  rule,  when  people  are  great  believers 
in  the  devil,  they  only  mean  to  throw  the  blame  on  him  of  their 
own  laziness  and  wickedness.    Ah,  if  he  is  worse  than  we  are,  h$ 
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must  have  much  of  which  to  repent !  Bat  the  less  we  think 
about  him  the  better.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
Religion  is  what  gives  men  spiritual  life,  not  spiritual  death. 

'  But  there  are  some  who  have  no  conviction  that  spiritual  life 
exists.  And  when  they  hear  me  tell  the  people  to  cultivate  this 
faculty,  that  faculty,  they  say,  4<  Ah,  that  phrenologist  is  a  shrewd 
fellow ;  he  can  read  character — we  do  not  know  how,  but  read  it 
he  does !  But  when  he  tells  us  to  make  our  skulls  different  he 
laughs  in  his  sleeve,  for  he  knows  that  the  stupid  man  is  stupid 
still,  the  drunkard  is  drunken  still.  He  knows  that  as  a  man's 
brain  is,  as  his  hereditary  characteristics  are,  so  is  he ! "  But,  my 
friends,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  mock  the  most  depraved  in 
holding  out  fresh  hope  to  him,  because  I  know  he  has  bad  traits 
that  it  will  take  him  all  his  life  to  alter.  He  cannot  alter  them 
alone — he  must  have  the  grace  of  God.  It  will  not  make  him 
good  all  at  once,  oh  no !  There  is  no  turning  a  sinner  into  a 
saint  out  of  hand.  He  must  go  the  long  road  back  that  he  has 
come  in  the  wrong  way.  But  God  will  help  him  to  go  back  and 
to  begin  again,  and  who  knows  how  long  he  may  have  to  work  in  ? 
I  do  not  believe  a  man's  life  ends  with  his  few  years  on  this  earth. 
I  believe  character  will  go  on  shaping  itself  eternally.  But  it  is 
not  a  matter  only  of  brain  tissue.  We  have  discovered  so  much 
about  ganglions,  about  fibres,  about  gases,  we  think  there  is 
nothing  else.  But  to  all  these  things  there  is  a  spiritual  side — 
they  are  a  part  of  the  divine  life,  and  a  higher  power  can  alter 
them.  Ah/  suddenly  becoming  aware  of  unmistakable  signs  of 
disapproval  among  his  audience,  '  you  do  not  all  like  what  I  say. 
Some  of  you  will  shrug  your  shoulders,  but  you  cannot  shrug 
your  souls  away.  They  may  be  so  small  you  do  not  notice  you 
have  anything  of  the  kind.  You  may  laugh  at  the  idea  of  having 
a  soul — too  absurd,  too  unscientific !  But  it  is  there  all  the 
same.' 

'  Prove  it ! '  suddenly  exclaimed  a  member  of  the  audience. 

For  a  moment  Herr  Paul  surveyed  the  speaker,  even  more 
intently  than  he  had  yet  done.    Then  he  spoke. 

c  I  cannot  prove  it  to  you/  he  said,  calmly. 

i  Ah/  returned  his  opponent,  '  I  thought  not.' 

Herr  Paul  nodded  amiably. 

1 1  think,  from  your  physiognomy,  you  are  a  doctor/  he 
remarked. 

The  other  looked  up  in  some  astonishment,  rapidly  succeeded 
by  contempt.     He  supposed  that  the  phrenologist  had  seen  him 
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before,  and  was  making  use  of  knowledge  already  acquired  to 
enhance  his  own  reputation  for  sagacity. 

i  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,'  he  said  curtly. 

'  Nor  I  of  yours,'  replied  Herr  Paul.  i  But  there  is  a  certain 
type  of  doctor  it  is  easy  to  distinguish.  You  have  studied  the 
nervous  system  minutely  in  men  and  animals  ? ' 

He  had  not  intended  to  hint  that  his  adversary  was  a  vivi- 
sectionist;  but  a  curious  smothered  murmur  in  the  audience 
showed  hijn  that  the  chance  thrust  had  gone  home.  The  stolid 
British  mind  which  tolerates  fox-hunting  draws  the  line  at 
vivisection,  and  rumours  of  Doctor  Beighton's  adherence  to  the 
detested  school  had  helped  to  make  him  unpopular  in  the  city. 
The  Doctor  also  heard  the  murmur,  and  looked  up  with  stormy 
eyes. 

*  I  think  I  am  not  accountable  to  you  for  my  studies/  he  said, 
with  strained  calm. 

'  Not  at  all.  I  merely  wished  to  draw  an  illustration  from  the 
optic  nerve.  You  have  patients  in  whom  this  nerve  is  dead. 
You  may  tell  them  by  the  hour  of  the  beauties  of  this  world  we 
live  in,  and  they  will  not  realise  the  meaning  of  your  words.  To 
them  all  is  darkness ;  yet  it  would  be  idle  to  condemn  the  world 
on  the  evidence  of  the  blind.  Now  there  are  likewise  men  in 
whom  the  spiritual  nerve  is  dead.  Their  bodily  senses  may  be 
trained  and  keen ;  they  can  detect  the  finest  gradations  of  colour, 
the  most  trifling  differences  of  form  and  size.  Their  organs  of 
observation  are  often  wonderful ;  but  of  nothing  which  they 
inspect  so  minutely  do  they  perceive  the  divine  significance. 
They  lose  sight  of  the  whole  in  its  minutiae.  Everything  is  full 
of  divinity,  of  thought,  of  purpose,  of  creative  imagination,  yet 
they  look  through  the  lens  and  say,  "  Where  is  God  ?  It  is  all 
a  mistake  ;  we  cannot  find  Him.  Here  is  cellular  tissue,  vascular 
tissue  ;  here  is  a  nucleus  within  a  nucleus — protoplasm — no  God!" 
And  the  same  with  the  soul.  They  study  nerves  and  ganglions 
till  humanity  is  dark  to  them.  They  dissect  all ;  what  but  a 
living,  combining  self-consciousness  that  endures  through  change 
could  ever  take  its  dwelling-place  to  pieces  and  put  it  together 
again  ?  We  must  have  souls  before  we  can  look  for  them !  But 
no — they  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees  !  Light  is  not  light  any 
more ;  it  is  oscillation  in  the  ether.  And  what  is  ether  ?  I  find 
"  ether  "  as  hard  to  understand  as  they  find  "  soul "  !  They  have 
ceased  to  believe  in  God,  but  they  believe  in  the  atom.  The 
universe  is  nothing  but  atoms  vibrating,  and  life,  mind,  con- 
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sciousness,  and  right  and  wrong,  these  are  complex  modes  ot 
vibration  that  come  out  of  the  simpler  modes — for  it  is  wonderful 
what  the  atoms  will  do  when  they  are  left  to  themselves  !  They 
cannot  comprehend  that  atoms  are  only  an  aspect  of  thought 
which  we  have  no  right  to  invest  with  divine  attributes.  It  is 
no  wonder  they  wish  for  proof  of  the  soul's  existence.  They 
have  no  souls  any  longer.  They  have  drowned  them — in  mole- 
cules !' 

Then  the  Doctor  arose  in  wrath. 

1  I  won't  argue,'  said  he,  l  with  a  d d  charlatan !' 

He  marched  out  of  the  hall,  his  friends  following  him.  Hen- 
Paul's  eyes  followed  him,  too,  rather  wistfully,  though  in  the 
tumult  that  filled  the  place  the  cries  of  *  shame '  were  for  the 
Doctor,  and  the  applause  was  for  him. 

'  There  is  good  in  that  man,'  he  thought  to  himself*  ( He  has 
no  acquisitiveness.  A  man  with  acquisitiveness  never  swears  in  a 
public  building ;  he  is  afraid  of  damaging  his  practice.  This  one 
is  afraid  of  nothing ;  I  like  that  in  him.  I  am  afraid  I  irritated 
him  more  than  I  need  have  done.' 

Then  he  turned  to  the  audience. 

i  When  first  I  began  to  lecture,'  he  said,  '  I  was  too  much 
afraid  of  being  blamed,  too  eager  for  approbation.  I  could  not 
get  over  it  that  people  called  me  a  rogue  and  an  impostor ;  I 
nearly  made  myself  ill  with  brooding  over  it.  And  then  it  came 
to  me,  what  did  it  matter  what  those  who  knew  nothing  of  me 
thought  about  me  ?  No,  I  would  only  be  ashamed  when  I  had  to 
call  myself  charlatan.  And  now  let  me  tell  you  about  the  doctor 
who  has  just  left  the  hall,  giving  the  door  such  a  bang.  I  want 
to  tell  you  he  is  a  man  who  paints  himself  blacker  than  he  is, 
and  people  believe  him,  and  fight  shy  of  him.  But  that  will  not 
do,  for  the  more  that  man  is  trusted  the  better  he  will  be,  and 
the  more  he  will  let  his  natural  kindliness  have  sway.  But  the 
less  he  is  trusted  the  worse  he  will  be.  Now,  we  live  together 
in  the  same  town  to  develop  in  each  other  the  qualities  which  we 
lack,  but  we  do  not  do  this  by  casting  sour  looks  at  each  other, 
and  hearing  idle  tales,  and  passing  them  on.  No,  indeed,  we  first 
help  people  when  we  believe  in  them  ! ' 

The  applause  which  broke  out  again  was  unanimous.  His 
audience  had  begun  to  like  the  fiery,  impetuous  foreigner,  so 
vehement,  yet  so  kindly,  who,  when  they  came  for  private  exami- 
nations, 'read  them  straight  off  like  books,'  and  had  a  most 
mysterious  power  of  divining,  not  only  their  own  virtues  and 
defects,  but  their  grandfathers'  and  grandmothers'. 
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Nevertheless  it  was  not,  Herr  Paul  discovered,  an  easy  thing 
to  make  phrenology  pay  in  a  cathedral  town.  The  masses  came 
to  his  lectures  and  thronged  the  free  seats,  or  those  for  which 
many  tickets  had  been  given  away,  and  were  examined  in  public 
at  the  close  of  the  lecture  for  nothing.  But  the  classes  who  had 
the  money  refused  to  come  near  him,  in  a  place  where  they  were 
so  well  known,  for  phrenological  examinations  and  charts.  When 
he  had  stayed  a  fortnight  he  knew  that  he  should  lose  heavily  by 
his  rash  venture*  He  was  not  easily  disheartened,  but  he  could 
not  escape  some  moments  of  depression,  and  one  night,  before  he 
started  to  his  lecture  hall,  the  cloud  was  darker  than  usual.  It 
came  to  him  how  little  the  people  really  believed  in  him,  the 
people,  whom  he  had  loved  with  his  whole  heart,  whom  he  had 
sought  to  help  most  faithfully  and  earnestly  for  many  years, 
whom  he  had  never  flattered,  but  told  hard  truths  about  them- 
selves, for  he  was  a  reformer  to  the  core,  and  not  a  demagogue.  He 
passed  his  hand  wearily  over  his  brow.  Would  he  see  the  Local 
Veto  Bill  carried  before  he  died?  Would  his  ideal  home  by 
the  sea  for  his  dear  working  men  and  women  ever  be  built, 
where  they  might  go  to  rest,  away  from  crowded  London,  and 
Liverpool,  and  Sheffield  ?  Would  the  world  come  to  believe  in 
phrenology,  in  medical  electricity,  in  religion  ?  The  three  were 
never  far  apart  in  his  mind. 

He  turned  as  the  landlady  came  to  the  door  with  a  note. 

'  I  found  it  in  the  letter-box/  she  said.  She  retired,  and  he 
opened  and  read  the  missive,  which  consisted  of  five  words  : 

*  Herr  Paul  is  a  quack  and  an  impostor.' 

'  It  will  be  from  that  masher  who  quarrelled  with  me  in  the 
hall  last  night  because  I  spoke  against  gambling,'  he  murmured, 
as  he  tore  it  up.  He  tried  to  speak  lightly,  but  his  heart  was 
heavy,  and  he  caught  himself  wondering  how  many  people  would 
stand  up  for  him  through  evil  report  and  good  report — a  line 
of  meditation  which  he  was  wont  steadily  to  avoid.  Very  well, 
it  did  not  matter. 

c  These  old  cities  are  slow  to  move,'  he  thought,  as  he  put  on 
his  well-worn  overcoat.  l  The  religion  is  all  gone  into  the  stones 
of  the  cathedral.' 

Then  he  went  out  into  the  summer  night. 

The  street  through  which  he  passed  to  the  hall  was  busier 
than  usual.  There  was  a  concert  in  the  city  that  night,  which 
would  interfere  with  his  audience,  such  as  it  was,  and  cabs  and 
carriages  were  rolling  rapidly  in  the  direction  just  opposite  to 
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his.  But,  he  reflected  sagely,  one  would  not  wish  to  deprive  the 
people  of  concerts ! 

In  front  of  him  there  was  walking  a  little  girl  with  a  dog, 
whom  she  held  by  a  long  band  tied  to  his  collar,  and  whom  she 
addressed  as  *  Shan.'  She  looked  about  twelve,  and,  save  for  the 
dog,  she  was  alone,  Herr  Paul  watched  her  with  kindly  interest, 
as  he  always  watched  children,  and  remarked,  mentally,  that  ber 
mother  must  be  a  sensible  woman,  for  she  was  prettily  yet  simply 
clad.  She  was  a  pretty  child,  too,  with  a  bright  eager  face,  as 
she  turned  it  to  the  dog,  and  brown  hair  with  a  ripple  in  it.  She 
reminded  him  of  someone  he  had  seen  lately,  but  for  the  moment 
he  could  not  trace  the  resemblance.  He  had  ample  opportunity 
for  watching  her,  for  the  dog,  apparently,  was  unaccustomed  to 
being  taken  for  a  walk  in  the  public  street.  The  horses  and 
carriages  excited  him  to  the  last  degree,  and  he  kept  pulling 
hard  at  his  cord,  and  making  plunges  in  all  directions. 

Suddenly  his  leash  snapped.  The  next  second  he  had  darted 
away  into  the  road,  and  his  little  mistress  dashed  after  him,  with 
a  cry  of  terror,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  about  to  be  run 
over.     And  Herr  Paul  dashed  after  them  both. 

They  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse  moment  for  attempting 
to  cross  the  street.  Two  carriages,  late  for  the  concert,  were 
driving  very  rapidly,  and  the  coachman  of  one  of  them  was  look- 
ing another  way.  Herr  Paul  flung  the  child  out  of  danger,  but 
in  another  second  he  himself  was  lying  motionless  among  the 
horses'  hoofs.  'Shan/  quite  Bafe  on  the  opposite  side,  was 
barking  impartially  at  horses  and  carriages,  and  at  the  people 
who  came  to  the  rescue  just  tco  late.  The  phrenologist  heard 
the  barking  and  the  tumult,  and  then  there  was  a  great  lull, 
which  lasted  a  long  while. 

When  it  ended  he  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  a  large  pleasant 
room,  and  looking  up  he  saw  three  faces,  all  of  them  familiar. 
One  was  that  of  a  Sister  from  a  hospital  in  the  city,  which  he  had 
visited  only  the  other  day  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  about 
the  old  place — and  he  had  seen  there,  too,  the  face  of  the  con- 
sulting surgeon,  which  was  now  bending  over  him.  Then  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  third  watcher.  It  was  Doctor  Beighton, 
who  had  called  him  a  charlatan  in  the  hall,  and  as  he  saw  him  he 
understood.     That  was  the  child's  father. 

'  How  is  the  little  girl  ? '  said  Herr  Paul,  looking  up  into  his 
face. 
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I  She  is  all  right/  answered  the  doctor,  in  an  odd,  constrained 
voice,     '  You  saved  her  life.' 

I I  am  so  glad/  said  Herr  Paul,  with  his  sunny  smile.  *  If 
to-morrow  you  would  only  bring  her  to  me — I  have  already 
studied  her  physiognomy  in  the  street — but  I  would  like  to 
examine  her  more  closely/ 

He  paused.  Slight  as  was  the  change  in  the  face  into  which 
he  was  looking,  it  did  not  escape  him.  The  man  had  learned  to 
read  shades  of  expression  as  other  men  read  printed  words.  He 
glanced  rapidly  from  face  to  face. 

*  Ah,  I  see  ! '  he  said.  *  It  misled  me  that  I  felt  no  pain.  I 
am  dying,  is  it  not  ?  * 

No  one  spoke ;  but  the  Sister,  with  a  look  full  of  reverent 
compassion,  bowed  her  head.  The  surgeon,  turning  away  abruptly, 
stared  out  into  the  garden,  where  twilight  was  beginning  to  fall ; 
but  Doctor  Beighton,  on  the  other  side,  stood  impassive,  with  a 
strange,  dazed  expression.  There  was  silence  till  Herr  Paul  spoke 
again. 

*  I  should  like/  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  but  very  emphatically, 
1  to  see  her  now' 

In  five  minutes  more  the  Sister  and  the  consulting  surgeon 
had  left  the  room,  and  Doctor  Beighton  and  his  little  girl  were 
alone  with  Herr  Paul,  who,  resting  his  hand  lightly  on  the  child's 
brown  hair,  conducted  his  last  phrenological  examination. 

'  She  is  a  little  shaken/  he  said,  in  the  quiet  and  reassuring 
tones  which  always  comfort  children,  i  But  she  will  be  all  right 
to-morrow.  You  must  never  set  this  little  maiden  to  an  office  or 
any  sedentary  employment ;  she  has  far  too  much  activity ;  she 
must  lead  a  busy  life.  She  loves  children,  you  can  make  of  her  a 
good  teacher,  an  excellent  nurse  ;  she  has  much  kindness,  strong 
affection ;  she  has  self-respect  and  decision ;  she  will  think  for 
herself;  she  has  veneration —from  the  mother! — she  must  rather 
more  develop  concentration ;  and  hope,  for  she  desponds  too  easily. 
But  she  will  make  a  good  woman.' 

Once  more  the  beautiful,  kindly  smile  illumined  his  face. 

c  Good-bye,  my  dear ! '  he  said. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  father.  His  voice  was  failing,  but  he 
spoke  with  sudden  emphasis. 

i  You  will  cultivate/  he  said,  '  Spirituality,  Reverence,  Faith  ! ' 

It  was  the  last  word  of  the  Charlatan. 

May  Kendall. 
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APEOTEST  mostly  carries  upon  the  face  of  it  its  conviction  of 
futility.  You  seldom  find  yourself  lifting  your  voice  against 
an  evil  until  it  has  passed  beyond  remedy,  when  the  wiser  policy 
would  no  doubt  be  to  keep  silence,  or,  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
business,  to  thank  God  that  it  is  no  worse.  And  yet  there  are 
times  and  circumstances  which  make  it  difficult  to  refrain  from 
an  expression  of  opinion,  however  barren  of  results.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  among  the  products  of  our  present  stage  of 
civilisation  there  exist  those  of  which  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to 
be  proud ;  and  conspicuous  amongst  them  is  that  latest  develop- 
ment, at  once  painful  and  grotesque,  which  may  be  termed  the 
show  or  professional  child. 

The  term  requires  definition,  both  in  its  negative  and  posi- 
tive sense.  By  the  professional  child  is  not  meant  the  child- 
professional.  To  confound  the  two  would  be  as  unjust  as  to 
compare  the  dancer  who  earns  her  bread  by  the  perfection  of  her 
art  with  her  sorry  imitator  in  a  London  drawing-room.  The 
position  of  the  child  professional  has  been  a  recognised  and  to 
some  extent  a  legitimate  one  ever  since  the  days  when  c  the 
children  of  Her  Majesty's  revels'  were  trained  up  to  perform 
before  the  Court,  and  Ben  Jonson  wrote  his  pitiful  epitaph  on 
the  poor  little  player  who  had  acted 

'  Old  men  so  duly 
As,  sooth  the  Parcae  thought  him  one, 
He  played  so  truly/ 

and  in  mistaken  haste  hurried  him  off  the  world's  stage  altogether. 
The  trade  in  infant  prodigies  has  always  been  a  thriving  one, 
though  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  invariably  profitable  to  its  im- 
mediate subjects,  and  the  picture  drawn  by  a  later  poet  of  the 
precocious  musician  who 
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*  Had  played  for  his  lordship's  levee 
And  had  played  for  her  ladyship's  whim, 

Till  the  poor  little  head  was  heavy, 
And  the  poor  little  brain  would  swim/ 

is  not  so  purely  imaginative  as  one  could  wish,  or  the  premature 
withdrawal  of  the  infant  artist  to  perform,  as  one  may  trust, 
before  a  more  considerate  audience,  a  sequel  unlikely  to  have 
resulted  in  more  cases  than  one. 

Whether  or  not,  however,  the  business  has  conduced  to 
increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  the  victims  of  such 
uncommon  gifts  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  phenomenal 
production  which  may  be  termed  the  professional  child.  The 
capital  upon  which  the  trading  of  the  first  is  carried  on  is  not 
childhood  alone,  but  precocious  talent,  and  though,  if  the  poetess 
was  justified  in  upbraiding  the  god  for  the  work  of  destruction 
involved  in  making  a  poet  out  of  a  man,  there  can  be  even  less 
room  for  doubt  that  a  child,  as  God  made  it,  is  a  more  valuable 
possession  to  humanity  than  a  prematurely  developed  artist,  at 
any  rate  the  article  produced  responds  to  a  real  demand,  which 
is  alike  its  excuse  and  its  raison  d'itire.  But  the '  professional  child ' 
is  a  different  matter.  Nobody  wants  it ;  nobody,  except  the  wire- 
pullers, feels  any  interest  in  its  performances ;  and  few  will  be  found 
who  will  not,  when  they  think  about  it  at  all,  regret  its  existence. 

For  the  show  or  professional  child  is  emphatically  not  the 
child  of  exceptional  gifts  or  even  of  exceptional  beauty;  it  is 
merely  the  result  produced  out  of  ordinary  raw  material  by  a 
certain  course  of  treatment ;  the  child  of  five-o'clock  tea  parties  ; 
a  familiar  feature  at  private  views ;  the  contributor  to  juvenile 
magazines ;  conspicuous  at  amateur  performances  of  dancing  or 
music ;  adroit  in  recitation  or  in  whatever  form  of  display  may  be 
the  fashion  of  the  hour  :  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  it  is  the 
child  about  town,  on  whose  behalf  precisely  that  publicity  is 
coveted  and  invited  which  in  the  case  of  the  genuine  child 
professional  is  admitted  to  be  the  principal  disadvantage  of  its 
career,  and  to  minimise  which  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  such 
parents  or  guardians  as  take  a  responsible  view  of  their  charge. 

A  professional  child  !  The  very  title  is  a  paradox.  For  to 
adopt  a  profession  is  obviously  to  set  oneself  to  make  capital  out 
ot  some  industry,  or  talent,  or  art  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  live 
by  it ;  as  a  musician  lives  by  his  delicacy  of  ear  or  touch,  or  a 
physician  by  the  mastery  of  his  science,  or  a  jeweller  by  his 
skill ;  while  even  the    theologian,    through    a    more    equivocal 
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figure,  can  cite  his  warranty  in  Scripture  if  he  claims  his  right 
to  live  of  the  sacrifice.  But  there  are  gifts  of  which  no  man 
has  a  right  to  make  capital.  It  would  ill  become  one  to  whom 
a  talent  for  friendship  has  been  given  to  trade  upon  his 
powers  of  sympathy,  or  a  saint  upon  his  devotional  capacities ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  idea  of  a  professional  child — a  child  in 
whose  case  simple  childhood  is  the  sole  stock-in-trade  brought  to 
the  world's  market — so  much  capital  to  be  used  and  expended 
by  those  who  exploit  it — is  touched  with  sacrilege,  almost  like 
the  setting  up  of  the  tables  of  the  moneychangers  in  the  holy 
place.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  traffic  is  being 
carried  on  more  briskly,  though  in  a  strictly  limited  circle,  every 
day. 

That  the  circle  is  thus  limited  is  alike  the  excuse  and  the 
justification  of  a  protest,  since  the  damage  done,  though  possibly 
irreparable  in  individual  instances,  is  not  yet  so  widespread  as  to 
render  the  case  hopeless.  Show-children  are,  so  far,  happily 
limited  in  numbers,  and  confined,  broadly  speaking,  to  a  certain 
set  in  society  and  to  its  imitators ;  and,  this  being  so,  the  mass  is 
not  so  largely  infected  with  the  disease  that  hope  of  its  timely 
arrest  need  be  abandoned.  It  is  possible  that  the  day  may 
be  already  at  hand  when  the  evil,  like  some  others,  will  sup- 
ply its  own  corrective.  The  pendulum  swings  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  reaction  from  an  extreme  of  whatever  nature  may 
be  securely  reckoned  upon. 

The  system  at  present  in  fashion  in  the  matter  of  the  treat- 
ment of  children  is,  of  course,  itself  a  reaction  from  one  which 
had  its  own  defects,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  in 
many  respects  a  change  for  the  better.  An  atmosphere  of  repres- 
sion, like  that  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century,  however  conscientiously  enforced,  is  one  in  which  many 
natures  are  apt  to  grow  to  a  stunted  maturity.  And  yet,  when 
one  observes  the  results  so  far  achieved  by  the  reversal  of  the 
older  method — results  culminating  in  the  production  of  the  pro- 
fessional child — one  cannot  altogether  avoid  questioning  whether 
the  former  system,  faulty  as  it  was,  with  its  plain  fare,  plain 
dress,  subordination  of  the  interests  of  the  young  to  the  old,  and 
general  sense  of  their  comparative  insignificance,  with  moreover, 
the  more  important  subordination  of  the  present  to  the  future, 
did  not  possess  advantages  of  which  we  now  feel  the  loss. 

We  have,  in  fact,  passed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.     Tr 
class  in  which  the  show-child  flourishes  is  at  direct  variance 
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respect  of  the  objects  to  be  pursued,  with  the  old-fashioned  school, 
and  where  aims  are  diametrically  opposite  it  is  only  natural  that 
methods  should  likewise  differ.  To  quote  Madame  Necker  de 
Saussure  as  an  example  of  the  earlier  theory,  ( elever  un  enfant/ 
she  says,  '  c'est  le  mettre  en  etat  de  remplir  un  jour  le  mieux 
possible  la  destination  de  sa  vie,'  whereas,  did  her  successors  con- 
fess the  truth,  they  would  be  forced  to  admit  their  main  object  to 
be  by  no  means  to  prepare  a  child  for  its  future,  but  to  enable  it 
to  perform  its  part  in  the  present  as  if  no  such  future  existed,  to 
achieve  as  far  as  possible  an  immediate  success,  and  to  evoke  that 
attention  and  admiration — in  extreme  cases  that  notoriety — which 
may  pleasingly  reflect  upon  those  responsible  for  its  education. 

And  to  teach  a  child  to  perform  a  part,  to  make  it  con- 
scious that  it  has  a  part  to  perform,  is  to  deprive  it,  by  destroying 
its  spontaneity,  of  what  should  constitute  one  of  its  chiefest 
charms.  Childhood  has  remained  to  the  world  its  one  relic  of 
unadulterated  nature — a  witness  more  convincing  than  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  Eden  which  humanity  has  left  so  far 
behind.  Men  and  women  at  their  best  can  scarcely  choose 
but  be  makeshifts  and  compromises,  and  a  wholly  natural  man, 
were  such  an  anomaly  possible,  could  scarcely  escape  the  charge 
of  affectation.  But  childhood  has  a  right  to  be  natural — an 
advantage  so  incalculable  that,  by  One  thinker  at  least,  premature 
death  has  been  judged  a  price  not  too  heavy  to  pay  for  its  im- 
mortalisation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  writer  holding  a 
different  view,  death  in  childhood  owes  half  its  terror  to  the 
sudden  and  terrible  maturity  conferred  by  translation  to  another 
world : 

'  Just  so  young  but  yesternight, 

Now  she  is  as  old  as  death ; 

She  has  seen  the  mystery  hid 

Under  Egypt's  pyramid ; 

By  those  eyelids,  pale  and  close, 

Now  she  knows  what  Rhamses  knows.' 

Whichever  view  may  be  right — and  Leigh  Hunt  and  Elizabeth 
Browning  have  by  this  time  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
their  divers  theories — it  is  certain  that  on  many  men  and  on  more 
women — on  almost  all  the  latter  indeed,  except,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  on  a  certain  class  of  mothers — the  spectacle  of  a  wasted 
childhood,  of  a  childhood,  that  is,  with  just  the  elements  which 
make  up  its  charm  eliminated,  produces  an  altogether  peculiar 
sense  of  pain,  due,  perhaps,  if  we  track  it  to  its  source,  to  the 
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abiding  and  vain  regret  which  haunts  them  for  their  own  dead 
childhood — the  childhood  to  which  no  theologian  has  ever  ven- 
tured to  promise  a  resurrection. 

At  first  sight  it  would  Feem  that  the  evil  would  he  neces- 
sarily confined  within  strict  and  narrow  limits.  We  do  not 
send  mongrels  to  exhibitions,  or  a  dandelion  to  a  flower  show, 
and  even  the  professional  beauty,  the  forerunner  and  precur- 
sor of  the  professional  child,  required  certain  not  altogether 
common  attributes  as  conditions  of  success.  The  number  of 
children,  one  might  have  imagined,  qualified  by  nature  to  play 
the  part  would  have  been  so  restricted  that  they  might  be 
expected  to  occupy  the  place  filled  by  poodles  or  performing  dogs 
in  the  animal  creation.  But  this  would  be,  alas  !  too  sanguine  a 
generalisation.  There  is  no  monopoly  in  this  particular  trade. 
Clever  children,  beautiful  children,  or  children  gifted  with  pro- 
nounced talents,  may  indeed  be  rare ;  but  observation  of  the  facts 
leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  few  are  so  plain,  few  so 
dull,  that,  by  skilful  manipulation,  coupled  with  careful  selection 
of  a  part,  they  cannot  be  moulded  into  fairly  successful  specimens 
of  the  class.  *  Je  veux  avoir  de  Tesprit,'  said  one  of  his  pupils  to 
the  Marquis  de  Mere,  who  would  seem  to  have  felt  his  special 
vocation  to  lie  in  acting  as  amateur  preceptor  to  those  destined  to 
adorn  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  '  Eh  bien,  vous  en  aurez,'  was  the 
answer,  cited  in  the  Memoir  which  records  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
confidence  of  the  teacher  in  manufactured  wit. 

It  is  true  that  no  century  has  a  monopoly  of  its  foibles,  yet  it 
is  curious  to  find  that  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
a  period  when  the  show-child  was  as  conspicuous  as  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  system  of  training,  for  instance,  which  the  future  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  underwent  at  the  hands  of  the  same  de  M£r6, 
we  discover,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  age  and  country,  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  treatment  which  finds  so  much  favour 
now.  A  man  for  whom,  as  we  are  told,  decency  of  sentiments  and 
manners  stood  for  principle,  he  evidently  spared  himself  no  pains 
in  his  self-imposed  task.  He  formed  in  his  pupil  the  '  bon  air  5 ' 
composed  for  her  use  dialogues  and  tales  which  we  cannot  doubt 
that  she  was  taught  to  recite  after  the  most  approved  mode ;  he 
instructed  her  in  the  art  of  being  amiable ;  excited  and  encouraged 
her  by  praise  to  give  the  reins  to  her  character — an  astute  method 
of  ensuring  at  least  an  effect  of  some  kind  ;  he  paved  the  way  for 
her  success  in  society  by  announcing  her  beforehand  as  a  prodigy 
of  wit  and  virtue ;  he   even   christened   her  afresh  as  i  la  bel1" 
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Indienne;'  until,  as  her  biographer  concludes,  c  Mademoiselle 
d'Aubign£,  encore  enfant,  eut  toute  la  reputation  d'une  personne 
qui  ne  l'etait  pas.'  How  many  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign£s  are  to 
be  met  with  now-a-days ! 

In  Madame  de  Maintenon's  own  training  of  her  favourite 
pupil,  the  little  Due  du  Maine,  it  is  clear  that,  strongminded  as 
she  was,  she  had  proved  altogether  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  making  a  show-child  out  of  a  prince,  going  so  far  as  to 
print  a  selection  of  his  exercises,  maxims,  and  reflections,  under 
the  title  of  c  (Euvres  diverses  d'un  auteur  qui  n'a  pas  encore  sept 
ans.'  But  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  wise  in  her  folly.  From 
this  precious  volume  she  was  careful,  we  are  told,  to  exclude  what 
would  have  conveyed  an  impression  of  mere  brilliancy,  choosing 
rather  such  productions  as  should  give  the  more  attractive  effect 
of  the  grace  and  naivete  of  childhood.  Truly  her  successors  in 
the  present  day  might  profitably  go  to  school  to  the  governess  of 
Madame  de  Montespan's  little  son ! 

That  the  type  should  not  be  limited  to  any  one  age  or  genera- 
tion is  natural  enough,  since  there  have  always  existed  those  who 
are  show-children  by  nature — who  are  by  birth  that  of  which  the 
rest  are  laborious  and  painful  imitations ;  and  where  the  original 
is  found  copies  are  not  likely  to  be  wanting.  Marjorie  Fleming, 
for  instance — Sir  Walter  Scott's  Maidie — how  could  she  have 
helped  playing  the  part,  summing  up  in  herself  as  she  did  all 
the  several  elements  of  success,  in  precocious  brain  power, 
charm,  premature  religious  experience,  a  rare  capacity  for  expres- 
sion and  language  and  composition,  together  with  a  fine  fore- 
shadowing of  that  sentiment  which  it  was  her  hope  to  '  practise ' 
in  the  future  ?  A  dozen  show-children,  each  in  a  separate  line, 
could  have  been  manu&ctured  out  of  this  single  pathetic  and 
brilliant  little  personality,  dead  at  seven  years  old.  In  her  case, 
desirable  or  not,  the  performance  was  inevitable.  It  was  nobody's 
fault  that  she  had  contrived  to  crowd  so  much  thought  and  ex- 
perience and  vivid  sensation  into  her  short  life.  It  was  not  a  day 
when  show-children  were  in  fashion,  and  it  is  probable  enough 
that,  leaving  Sir  Walter  out  of  the  question,  her  sallies  of  wit  and 
sharp  repartees,  like  those  of  Maggie  Tulliver,  instead  of  receiving 
the  encouragement  which  would  now  be  bestowed  upon  them, 
were  viewed  with  disapproval  as  unbecoming  her  age,  and  the 
speaker  bidden,  like  George  Eliot's  heroine,  to  sit  down  on  her 
stool  and  hold  her  tongue.     Maidie  was  before  her  time. 

It  is  impossible,  too,  while  thinking  of  examples  of  those  who 
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have  been  show-children  by  nature,  to  avoid  comparing  with 
Marjorie  Fleming,  in  whose  very  precocity  there  is  something  of 
the  healthy  freedom  and  hardy  freshness  of  her  northern  race, 
another  show-child  of  more  recent  date,  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Bashkirtseff,  in  whose  case  to  the  natural  gifts  which  rendered  a 
performance  of  some  kind  no  less  necessary  than  to  Maidie  was 
united  an  environment  so  different  and  so  eminently  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  display.  Whether  or  not,  as  has  been  hinted,  the 
clock  was  in  this  instance  put  back,  with  the  object  of  enhancing 
and  exaggerating  the  effect  of  the  artificial  womanhood  which 
makes  half  the  tragedy  of  the  picture,  the  very  suspicion  that  the 
fraud  might  have  been  perpetrated  by  those  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  the  diary  furnishes  a  curious  and  significant  com- 
ment upon  the  atmosphere  which  would  have  rendered  such  a 
desire  possible  and  throws  into  relief  the  contrast  between  it  and 
the  surroundings  in  which  the  very  mention  of  that l  papethetick 
thing,'  love,  by  little  Marjorie  was  forbidden. 

Doubtless  the  publication  of  such  books  as  this  diary  of  poor 
Marie's  has  not  been  without  its  effect,  and  one  wonders  to 
what  extent  the  development  of  the  show-child  has  been  directed 
by  it,  and  how  many  of  the  specimens  produced  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  have  been  unconsciously  modelled  upon  her 
example. 

However  that  may  be,  and  however  far  removed  from  each 
other  in  other  respects,  Maidie  and  Marie  were,  at  least,  both 
inevitably  and  of  necessity  show-children — originals,  not  copies. 
And  such  children  of  course  exist.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
they  have  become  the  fashion,  so  that  where  exceptional  gifts  are 
natural  they  run  the  danger  of  being  forced  till  all  grace  and 
spontaneity  is  crushed  out  of  them,  and  that  where  they  are 
absent  they  are  simulated  and  imitated  so  that  the  poor  common- 
place victim  is  drilled  to  perform  a  part  for  which  it  is  not  fitted, 
till  every  muscle  and  tissue  of  the  unfortunate  little  frame  is 
strained  and  cramped,  all  that  was  genuine  destroyed,  and  we  are 
presented  in  its  place  with  a  medal  more  or  less  successfully  struck 
from  a  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  from  a  Marjorie  Fleming,  or,  perhaps, 
in  less  ambitious  cases,  from  a  Helen's  Baby  or  a  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

A  child  is  quick  at  forming  conclusions ;  it  commonly  enough 
knows  more  than  it  has  been  told,  and  it  is  little  wonder  if  it 
should  come  to  look  upon  success  in  that  to  which  such  paramount 
importance  has  been  assigned,  and  to  which  so  much  has  been 
sacrificed,  as  the  main  business  of  life.     It  would,  for  instance,  be 
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next  door  to  a  miracle  if  the  beauty-child,  in  the  arrangement  of 
whose  life  every  other  aim  has  been  from  infancy,  though  possibly 
unconsciously,  subordinated  to  the  object  in  view,  did  not  cease  to 
consider  anything  of  importance  compared  with  the  effect  she 
produces ;  or  if  the  child  to  whom  the  part  of  precocious  intellect 
has  been  allotted  should  imagine  that  the  main  business  of  life  lies 
elsewhere  than  in  the  successful  scoring  of  a  point,  whether  by  the 
parrot-like  repetition  of  lessons  learnt  in  its  premature  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  London  drawing-room — an  acquaintanceship 
which  finds  its  parallel  in  a  different  grade  of  society  in  the  sing- 
ing of  music-hall  songs  by  infant  virtuosos ;  or  by  speeches  in  which, 
except  to  the  parental  ear,  rudeness  represents  wit,  or  in  which 
the  germ  of  a  real  intelligence  is  overlaid  and  vitiated  by  the 
continual  consciousness  of  an  audience. 

It  is  this  same  consciousness  which  is  one  of  the  most  inalien- 
able and  fatal  attributes  of  the  true  show-child.  It  has  learnt 
to  watch  itself,  and  will  go  so  far  as  to  make  a  study  of  its 
own  emotions.  It  will  tell  you  whether  it  has  laughed  or  cried, 
is  capable  of  describing  its  mental  and  moral  symptoms  ;  it  can 
stand  outside  itself  and  make  its  comments  upon  what  it  observes ; 
whilst  its  sentiments  with  regard  to  different  persons  are  subjects 
of  intelligent  interest,  to  be  examined  and  explained. 

The  show-child,  moreover,  has  mastered  the  art  of  regulating 
its  behaviour  so  as  to  create  the  desired  effect,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  trait  to  repeat  itself  until  such  time  as  that  effect 
has  been  produced.  A  little  boy  of  five  has  been  known  to  have 
learnt  that  there  is  something  entertaining  in  a  mispronuncia- 
tion, and  to  insist  upon  reiterating  the  word  until  the  proper 
amount  of  amusement  has  been  excited.  But  the  cleverer  among 
them  learn  to  conceal  this  consciousness,  mastering  in  time  the 
most  fatal  art  of  all — the  art  of  seeming  simple. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  noted.  The  mischief  done, 
though  positive  enough,  has  no  less  its  negative  side.  If  certain 
characteristics  are  produced,  others  are  destroyed,  and  that  by  the 
easy  process  of  crowding  out.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  room  in  the  little  mind,  incessantly  occupied  with  the  interests 
to  which  it  has  been  systematically  narrowed  down,  for  the 
development  of  such  unutilitarian  qualities  as  imagination  or  sym- 
pathy, or  for  the  wider,  healthier  interests  to  which  the  intelligence 
might  otherwise  have  been  open.  To  witness  such  a  process  of 
moulding  is  to  watch  the  freer  life — worse,  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  life  in  the  future — being  destroyed  by  inches. 
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Imagination,  perhaps,  goes  first.  The  world  of  fancy  and 
phantasy,  which  is  a  child's  natural  heritage  and  sanctuary,  cannot 
hold  its  own  beside  the  realism  of  drawing-room  life,  and  the  tints 
of  fairyland  must  inevitably  fade  when  brought  into  competition 
with  the  glare  of  the  footlights.  It  is  a  question  whether  even 
the  fanciful  creations  of  a  Hartley  Coleridge  or  of  the  Bronte 
nursery  could  have  survived  the  career  of  a  modern  show-child. 
Ask  the  latter,  and  you  will  find,  likely  enough,  that  she  has  not 
so  much  as  christened  her  doll.  It  is  a  toy  for  her — for  them  it 
would  have  been  a  personality. 

Another,  less  obvious,  loss  is  the  power  of  thought — a  more 
serious  matter,  if  Sir  Arthur  Helps  is  to  be  believed,  than  it  would 
seem  at  first  sight.  c  I  never  thought/  he  says,  in  the  person  of 
one  of  his  '  Friends  in  Council,'  c  so  well  or  so  closely  as  when  it 
was  a  new  thing  to  think.  One  gets  tired  of  thinking,  as  one 
does  of  everything  else,  as  one  gets  older.'  Now  the  show-child 
seldom  has  time  to  think.  To  do  so  would  indeed  be  an  absolute 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  performance  of  its  part ;  for  it  has  been 
shrewdly  observed  that  the  merely  sharp  child  says  what  the 
more  thoughtful  child  has  sense  to  perceive  it  is  better  not  to  say; 
and  the  verdict  pronounced  by  his  mother  upon  David  Hume — 
that  he  was  ( a  fine,  good-natured  crater,  but  uncommon  wake- 
minded* — is  only  one  evidence  amongst  many  that  uncommon 
intellect  is  not  apt  to  display  itself  in  precocious  loquacity.  There 
is  undeniable  truth  in  another  remark  of  the  acute  observer  quoted 
above — that  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  performance  to  leave 
room  for  promise. 

Another  loss  in  the  lives  of  such  children  is  the  limitation  of 
their  fields  of  enjoyment.  Childish  pleasures  lose  their  attraction 
under  the  stress  and  strain  of  excitement  belonging  to  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  they  are  bred,  and  companionship  of  those  of  their 
own  age  is  apt  to  grow  wearisome.  Children  make  an  unapprecia- 
tive  audience,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  show-child  is  in  some 
sort  an  alien  amongst  its  comrades,  preferring,  naturally  enough, 
the  society  of  those  whose  applause  it  has  been  trained  to  seek. 

And  if  the  show-child  does  not  play,  neither  does  it  work, 
unless  at  its  own  particular  treadmill.  Lessons  form,  indeed,  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  routine  of  life — a  necessary  evil  to  be  undergone 
when  not  interfering  with  matters  of  greater  importance — but  the 
child  is  quick  to  discover  and  not  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the 
view,  avowed  by  some  parents  and  held  in  secret  by  more,  that  it 
is  too  clever  to  need  teaching ;  and  the  habit  of  mind  thus  formed 
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strikes  its  roots  deep  down  and  bears  fruit  freely  in  after  life.    It 
is  not  the  lessons  which  are  the  loss,  but  the  power  of  learning. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  a  singular 
feature  of  the  case.  It  will  probably  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  phenomenon  of  the  show-child  does  exist ;  it  has  been 
further  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  system 
of  training — that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  victim  of  a  process  for  which 
it  is  in  no  wise  answerable,  and  that  when  the  sin  is  tracked  home 
it  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  door  of  the  elders.  And  yet,  take 
an  assembly  of  mothers,  and  not  one  will  be  found  who  will  not 
execrate  the  manufacture,  nor  will  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  bring  a 
single  penitent  to  confession.  The  first  step  in  their  reform  has 
to  be  taken  in  forcing  home  to  their  conscience  the  conviction 
of  sin.  The  very  mother  of  a  show-child  will  put  your  zeal  to 
shame  by  the  eloquence  of  her  denunciations  of  the  iniquities 
of  which  her  neighbours  are  guilty,  and  the  thanksgiving  of 
the  Pharisee  makes  itself  on  all  sides  heard.  The  riddle  is 
presently  solved.  The  child  of  each  speaker,  it  will  appear,  is 
possessed  of  qualifications  so  exceptional,  of  gifts  so  unique, 
that  it  would  be  to  defraud  the  public  and  to  defeat  the  kindly 
intentions  of  nature  were  she  not  forced  to  overcome  her  dislike 
of  display.  Each  delinquent,  in  fact,  possesses  a  double  code 
of  morals — the  one  reserved  for  her  own  use,  the  other  applied 
to  her  neighbours. 

To  conclude  as  we  began,  a  protest  is  seldom  otherwise  than 
useless.  Nevertheless  something  may  be  gained,  a  step  towards 
reform  may  be  taken,  if  those  responsible  for  the  system  of  train- 
ing to  which  the  show-child  owes  its  existence  can  be  persuaded 
that,  by  a  large  fraction  of  that  world  whose  applause  it  is 
their  special  object  to  win,  their  manufacture  is  regarded  with 
distaste — that  to  the  impartial  public,  though  precluded  by 
courtesy  from  speaking  its  mind,  the  child  has  not  only  lost  its 
original  attraction,  but  has  acquired  no  compensating  advantages ; 
and  that,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  care  enough  about  the  subject 
to  have  formed  an  opinion  upon  it,  the  puppet  has  proved  em- 
phatically a  social  failure. 

I.  A.  Taylor. 
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FOR  a  frankly  spoken  account  of  the  rich  middle  classes,  as  they 
are  or  may  be  in  New  York,  I  would  fain  recommend 
His  Father's  Son,  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews.1  The  learned 
Professor,  deserting  his  fashionable  friends  at  Newport,  goes  into 
Wall  Street,  and  tells  a  plain  but  interesting  tale.  The  father  in 
question  is  a  '  Wall  Street  operator ; '  the  son,  in  his  office,  has 
been  educated  at  an  American  University.  Now  the  old  man  is  a 
Puritan  pirate,  like  Sir  John  Hawkins  of  old,  not  on  the  open  sea, 
but  by  dint  of  c  operations/  These  operations  are  entertaining  to 
read  about,  and  the  old  man,  clearly,  plays  for  love  of  the  sport, 
which  is  a  game  like  another.  But  as  this  pastime  ruins  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  sails  very  near  the  wind  of  the  Law, 
one  expects  the  educated  son  to  kick  against  the  Puritan  pirate. 
Next,  of  course,  he  will  go  forth  penniless,  will  win  fame  and 
fortune  as  an  artist  or  novelist,  or  playwright,  and,  finally,  will 
come  to  the  rescue  of  his  ruined  old  parent. 


*     * 
* 


Nothing  of  the  kind  happens.  The  young  fellow,  shocked  at 
first  by  an  '  operation '  which  I  don't  understand,  acquiesces,  and, 
his  moral  tone  being  thus  t  lowered  some,'  he  goes  '  to  the  demni- 
tion  bow-wows,1  as  Mr.  Mantalini  hath  it.  First  he  smokes  a 
surreptitious  cigarette  (a  crime  in  which  I  have  been  a  partaker 
with  Professor  Matthews) ;  next,  dining  with  his  wife  at  a  restaurant, 
he  drinks  nearly  a  pint  of  champagne,  and  from  that  to  drunken 
debauches,  speculating  in  stocks,  keeping  a  mistress  and  a  theatrical 
company,  forgery,  and  flight,  the  steps  are  few  and  easy,  and 
glassy  is  the  slope  of  Avernus.  All  this,  it  seems,  is  the  result  of 
a  conscience  staggered  by  the  parental  operations  in  the  watering 
of  stocks,  a  horticultural  practice  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
anything  about.  But  the  young  man  is  a  wretched  little  caitiff 
who  would  have  gone  wrong  had  his  father  been  ever  so  righteous. 

1  Longmans. 
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The  young  fellow's  wife,  too,  is  so  terribly  the  professional  mother 
(as  soon  as  she  has  a  baby)  that  perhaps  any  frivolity  on  his  part 
is  excusable.  What  the  culprit  illustrates  is  the  almost  inevitable 
decadence  in  the  second  generation  of  the  nouveaux  riches.  One 
has  seen  it,  on  a  small  scale,  in  this  country.  A.  is  a  clever 
artisan ;  A.  thrives,  makes  money,  buys  a  big  house  and  a  crowd 
of  bad  pictures.  He  does  not  educate  his  son,  B.,  or  he  sends  him 
to  Eton,  which  is  not  the  place  for  B.  At  home  B.  finds  no 
pleasure,  no  refinement,  no  society  ;  he  despises  his  dull  parents, 
and  he  goes  on  the  primrose  path,  either  at  the  University,  or,  in 
a  sottish,  loafing  way,  at  home,  if  he  is  not  sent  to  college.  Thus, 
as  some  one  says  in  Professor  Matthews's  novel,  '  from  shirt 
sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves  there  are  only  three  generations  in  America,' 
or  in  any  other  land  of  sudden  wealth  owned  by  uncultivated 

people. 

•  # 

The  old  Puritanic,  ignorant  Wall  Street  pirate,  lavish  in  gifts 
to  his  chapel,  is  Mr.  Matthews's  best  character.  The  women,  the 
virtuous  ones,  might  drive  a  Galahad  into  unspeakable  excesses. 
I  hate  the  young  wife  most,  myself.  c  From  her  residence  in  a 
college  town  she  had  absorbed  such  a  taste  for  literature  as  to 
give  her  a  distaste  for  what  seemed  to  her  the  cheap  caricature 
and  the  tawdry  pathos  of  Dickens.'  Eh  bien,  I  have  resided  in 
more  than  one  '  college  town,'  and  yet  I  recognise  some  merit  in 
the  author  of  Pickwick,  in  the  creator  of  Sairey  Gamp,  and  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  and  Tilda,  and  Fanny  Squeers,  and  Jefferson  Brick,  and 
Mr.  Micawber.  If  I  lived  in  a  college  town  for  a  century,  and 
heard  lectures  by  Professor  Matthews  every  day,  I  would  i  never 
desert  Mr.  Micawber.'  The  women  of  the  novel  are  dull  shadows, 
but  the  Pirate,  the  evangelical  Pirate,  is  good,  and  good  are  his 
wars  with  other  pirates,  and  his  sottish  little  miscreant  of  a  son  is 
just  the  offspring  he  deserves. 

•  * 

I  had  made  a  list  of  what  some  persons  might  call  *  Ameri- 
canisms,' such  as  l  the  tail  end  of  a  jag,'  c  he  rushed  out  and 
bought  every  extra,'  l  Pierce  had  the  Barataria  Consolidated  lease 
the  Smithville  and  Athens  railway,'  c  he  had  Mary  go  to  the  most 
expensive  dressmaker,'  c  appropriate  scare-heads  ' — I  had  made  a 
list  of  similar  idioms  ;  but  why  consider  so  curiously  ?  It  may  be 
just  as  good  English — in  America — to  say  'he  had  Mary  go  to 
the  most  expensive  dressmaker '  as  to  say  c  he  made  Mary  go,'  or 
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c  induced  Mary  to  go,'  or  i  tempted  her  to  go/  or  what  you 
please.  In  any  case  the  novel  held  me  with  its  glittering  eye; 
nor  did  I  lay  it  down,  except  for  two  brief  dialogues  of  an  un- 
avoidable sort,  till  I  had  finished  it.  I  like  the  office  clerks,  but  I 
fancy  Ryder  was  introduced  for  some  purpose  which  the  author 
abandoned,  or  partially  forgot. 

*  * 
* 

Concerning  the  American  use  of  the  word  l  belong,'  I  observe 
a  writer  in  the  Critic  who  says  that  two  things,  no  matter  what, 
'  belong  apart.9  Now,  observe,  these  two  things  are  not  said  to 
belong  to  anything  else,  they  simply  i  belong — apart.'  Say  the 
two  things  are  scare-heads  and  psychical  research.  Here  one 
might  put  it '  scare-heads  and  psychical  research  have  nothing  to 
do  with  each  other '  (though  they  sound  as  if  they  had),  '  have  no 
connection  with  each  other,' i  do  not  belong  to  the  same  field  of 
science,'  or  what  you  please.  But  in  America  they  '  belong  apart.' 
Belong  to  what,  in  the  name  of  Webster's  Dictionary  ?  Mani- 
festly '  belong '  is  becoming  a  new  substantive  verb.  I  appeal,  on 
my  knees,  to  the  Editors  of  the  Critic,  and  to  all  the  professors  in 
America,  ought  i  belong '  to  belong  everywhere,  so  to  speak  ? 

•  # 

Mr.  George  Black,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Museum  of  National 
Antiquities  in  Edinburgh,  has  kindly  sent  me  his  learned  and 
entertaining  essay  on  *  Scottish  Charms  and  Amulets,'  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Scotch  Antiquarian  Society.  Mr.  Black  is 
busy  on  a  book  about  this  topic,  and  would  be  glad  to  get 
information.  Edward  Lhwyd,  of  the  Ashmolean,  was  busy  at  it 
as  early  as  1699,  and  was  chiefly  concerned  with  beads  ('snake 
buttons  *),  small  fetish  stones,  and  elf  arrows — that  is,  Neolithic 
arrow  heads.  Mr.  Black  opens  with  crystal  balls,  commonly  found 
in  graves  of  the  Iron  Age.  They  are  thought  to  have  been 
personal  ornaments,  though  later  they  were  certainly  used  for 
'  scrying/  or  crystal-gazing.  Mr.  Black  seems  to  have  neglected, 
or  been  unacquainted  with,  Miss  X.'s  large  collection  of  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modern  examples  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  S.P.R. 
He  may  also  consult,  for  modern  Scotland,  Dr.  Gregory's  Letters 
on  Animal  Magnetism.  As  he  himself  adduces  instances  of 
1  scrying'  from  Yucatan,  while  there  are  many  sayage  parallels,  it 
seems  probable,  by  analogy,  that  our  ancestors  of  the  Iron  Age 
may  have  nsed  the  balls  for  divination.     The  stones,  as  magical 
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were  carried  on  their  standards  by  the  clans  as  late  as  1715.  The 
most  frequent  superstitious  use,  however,  was  to  dip  the  crystal 
in  water,  and  give  the  water  to  diseased  cattle  to  drink.  In  my 
opinion  the  original  use  of  the  balls  may  have  been  for  divina- 
tion, but,  as  the  second-sighted  Highlanders  did  not  need  anything 
to  provoke  hallucinations,  they  invented  a  secondary  employ- 
ment for  the  balls.  This,  however,  is  naked  conjecture!  The 
use  of  the  Keppoch  crystal  was  accompanied  by  a  Catholic  charm, 

in  Gaelic. 

*  » 

'  Curing  stones  ' — mere  casual  fetish  pebbles — were  used  by 
St.  Columba,  according  to  Adamnan,  and  were  employed  for 
Burns's  Highland  Mary,  and  suggested,  by  his  Highland  Piper, 
for  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  piper  collected  them  out  of  southward- 
running  burns,  but  Sir  Walter  told  him  they  must  be  wrapped  in 
the  petticoat  of  a  widow  who  did  not  want  to  marry  again! 
Though  piously  associated  with  saints  these  stones  are  inherited 

from  savage  practice. 

*  * 

* 

Adder  beads  are  mere  beads  of  vitreous  paste,  like  Aggrey 
beads  in  Ashanti,  but  are  supposed  to  be  made  by  serpents !  The 
belief  is  as  old  as  Pliny,  so  how  old  are  the  beads !  By  the  way, 
I  observe  a  gentleman  informing  the  curious  that  he  has  used 
African  amulets  with  good  effect  for  Christian  and  European 
invalids.  Great  is  '  suggestion ' !  The  interesting  question  is, 
how  old,  and  by  whom  made,  are  the  Adder  stones  ?  They  must 
long  have  dropped  out  of  ordinary  commerce  in  Gaul  when  Pliny 
wrote.     Can  they  be  of  Phoenician  origin  ? 

*  * 
* 

Under  Talismanic  Rings  I  note  a  pretty  coincidence.  Jeanne 
d'Arc  wore,  and  was  always  glancing  at,  a  cheap  ring  marked 
Jhesus  Maria,  the  gift  of  her  parents.  She  was  much  cross- 
examined  about  this  ring  at  her  trial,  and  M.  Simeon  Luce  has 
written  a  good  deal  on  it  in  connection  with  the  cult  of  the  name 
of  Jesus.  An  eye-witness  told  Bower,  the  Scotch  chronicler,  that 
he  had  seen  the  Maid  gazing  at  her  ring.  Now  the  Scotch  monk 
who  was  with  Jeanne  was  living,  and  writing  his  chronicle,  at 
Pluscarden  Priory  in  1461.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasing  coincidence 
that,  precisely  at  Pluscarden,  a  ring,  silver  gilt,  inscribed  Mari. 
Ihs.,  has  been  discovered  in  recent  years.    Another  was  found  in  a 
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grave  near  Fintray  House,  in  Aberdeenshire.  Fancy  suggests 
that,  in  the  Pluscarden  ring,  we  have  a  relic  of  Jeanne's  mysteri- 
ous monk !  These  rings  are  said  to  c  have  been  worn  to  preserve 
the  wearer  from  sudden  death,  epilepsy,  &c.' 


As  fot  ' Wormy  Lines,'  charms  to  cure  toothache  by  expelling 
imaginary  worms,  I  myself,  as  a  very  small  boy,  saw  the  incanta- 
tion performed  on  my  brother,  Patrick  Sellar  Lang,  who,  being 
extremely  young  and  no  folklorist,  has  probably  forgotten  all  about 
the  matter.  But,  being  a  born  folklorist,  I  went  to  see  the  wise 
man,  who  held  the  child's  head  over  a  bowl  of  hot  water,  and 
uttered  (I  think)  a  charm,  which,  unluckily,  I  do  not  remember. 
The  wise  man  then  showed  us  the  worms  in  the  water,  but  I  did 
not  see  them,  though  politeness  (or  fear  of  being  metamorphosed 
into  a  cat  or  dog)  prevented  me  from  saying  so  !  The  toothache 
was  none  the  better,  as  far  as  my  memory  goes.  The  ordinary 
toothache  charm  is  of  a  Catholic  kind,  connected  with  St.  Peter. 
The  whole  affair  is,  in  essence,  a  regular  example  of  savage  magical 
medicine.  I  have  seen  the  very  rude  amulet  found  by  diggers 
near  the  Wizard's  Cottage,  in  Sutherland.  It  is  merely  some 
water  enclosed  in  a  rude  nodule  of  glass.  And  I  have  seen  the 
little  healing  loehan  in  Strath  Naver,  which  only  works  at  certain 
seasons.  In  Queen  Mary's  Inventory  are  divers  magical  stones, 
I  think,  for  antidotes  against  poison.  And  Ruthven  gave  Mary  a 
ring  with  the  same  virtue,  though  he  did  not  believe  in  it.  Mr. 
Black  appears  to  have  overlooked  this  example,  or  I  have  over- 
looked it  in  reading  his  essay. 

*     # 

• 

I  wish  to  make  a  covenant  with  Mr.  Zangwill,  which  cannot 
but c  inure  to  the  benefit '  of  ourselves  and  our  readers.    I  always 
read  Mr.  Zangwill's   Without  Prejudice,  though  it  costs  eigh- 
teenpence  a  month.    Yet  I  would  be  happier  if  he  would  not 
talk  so  much  about  The  Woman  Who  . .  .     Oh,  bother  the  woman 
who!     It  began  with  Mr.  Kipling's  The  Man  Who  Was,  and, 
after  slumbering  for  years,  it  broke  out  again  as  The  Woman 
Who  Did 
Didn't 
Wouldn't 
CouLd/n% 
and  so  on.    It  is  becoming  the  refrain  of  the  song— 
I  wirma  wirma,  ccmna  carina,  mauna  buckle  to  1 
VOL.  XXVII.  NO.  CLVIII.  P 
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Who  cares  whether  they  buckle  to,  or  don't,  or  do  so  half  and 
half?  A  few  eccentric  persons  really  cannot  eliminate  from 
life  the  original  fact,  'Male  and  female  created  He  them,'  nor 
upset  the  rather  faulty  arrangement  which  the  experience  of 
the  race  (after  trying  all  experiments)  has  found  to  be  the  least 
undesirable.  Well,  if  Mr.  Zangwill  can  be  induced  to  take  the 
pledge  against  i women  who'  I  will  abandon  any  three  of  my 
King  Charles's  (or  Prince  Charlie's)  heads  which  he  may  select. 
Of  course  Mr.  Zangwill  is  all  on  the  side  of  holy  matrimony ; 
but,  really,  that  estate  needs  no  defence,  and  would  be  better 
without  defenders  who  write  '  Women  Who  .  .  .'  The  best  way 
to  treat  such  trash,  tasteless,  ignorant,  vulgar,  debased,  as  most 
of  these  Women  Who's  books,  is  to  say  nothing  about  them. 
They  are,  commonly,  mere  indelicate  claptrap,  inspired  by  a  love 
of  notoriety  and  a  plentiful  lack  of  sense,  humour,  and  grammar. 

*  # 

The  following  verses,  by  Miss  Frances  Wynne  (author  of 
Whisper),  have  been  discovered  in  a  drawer  fall  of  old  letters. 
The  author's  regretted  death  deprived  modern  English  poetry  of 
one  of  its  most  pleasant  and  delicate  voices. 

*  • 

* 

RAIN  MAGIC. 

Is  this  the  self-same  town  that  we  wakened  to  this  morning, 
Where  the  heavy  fog  hung  low,  and  the  lamps  burned  vague 
and  red  ? 

Or  has  it  vanished  quite,  and  without  a  word  of  warning 
Has  some  city  of  our  dreams  risen  silently  instead  ? 

For  every  dingy  street  is  a  fair  and  gleaming  river, 
And  every  narrow  court  is  a  shining  waterway ; 

And  rippling  shafts  of  light  glisten  everywhere  a-shiver — 
Here  a  splash  of  ruddy  gold,  there  a  sudden  silver  ray. 

There  are  burnished  golden  bars  where  were  lengths  of  rusty 
railing, 
There  are  serried  silver  slopes  where  the  roofs  rose  gaunt  and 
high, 
And  a  red  and  purple  cloud  down  the  windy  west  is  sailing, 
And  a  brave  moon  struggles  pale  up  a  rain-swept  space  of  sky. 

FRANCES  WYNNE. 
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Eusapia  Paladino,  the  woman  who  beguiled  British  and  foreign 
savants,  is  '  busted  up.'  Who  busted  Eusapia  ?  Dr.  Hodgson,  in 
addressing  the  S.P.R.,  said  not  a  word  about  Mr.  Maskelyne, 
and  if  Mr.  Maskelyne,  when  interviewed,  said  a  word  about 
Dr.  Hodgson,  that  word  escaped  my  observation.  This  is  certain — 
namely,  that  months  before  Mr.  Maskelyne  ever  saw  Eusapia 
Dr.  Hodgson  published  a  long  and  minute  forecast  of  what  her 
dodges  were  likely  to  be,  and  then  demonstrated,  in  practice,  that 

his  forecast  was  correct. 

•     « 
• 

The  most  annoying  thing  is  that  men  of  science,  or  even 
children  of  tender  years,  could  maintain  that  they  were  holding 
Eusapia  tight,  when,  it  seems,  they  were  not  holding  her  at  all.  Of 
course,  if  their  report  was  incorrect,  if  they  were  not  collaring  her 
firmly,  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  her  performances.  These  were 
never  on  the  same  plane  as  Home's  ;  for  Eusapia  would  only  per- 
form in  the  dark,  and,  according  to  her  greatest  admirers,  used  to 
wriggle  her  limbs  towards  the  things  which  she  pretended  to 
move  without  physical  contact.  Home's  deeds  were  just  as  often 
of  the  light  as  of  the  darkness,  and  were  the  distinguished  models 
which  Eusapia  feebly  imitated  at  an  immense  distance.  To  think 
of  that  peasant  taking  in  solemn  darkling  circles  of  science  men 
is  assuredly  diverting.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  if  ever  anything 
really  good,  like  Home,  came  forward,  science  men  would  hold 
aloof,  and  one  cannot  blame  them.  After  all,  their  business  is  to 
study  the  nature  of  a  new  force,  if  such  a  force  were  acknowledged 
to  exist.  To  discriminate  from  an  alleged  new  force  the  venerable 
fakements  of  Eusapia  is  the  work  of  professed  conjurers,  like  Mr. 
Maskelyne,  or  of  experts  in  Oriental  and  Western  magic,  like  Dr. 
Hodgson.  It  would  be  well  if  nobody,  scientific  or  sentimental, 
would  pay  any  attention  to  tricks  done  in  the  dark. 


The  odd  thing  is  that  Dr.  Hodgson,  after  exploding  Madame 
Blavatsky,  and  Eusapia,  and  Eglinton,  and  other  beguilers,  believes 
in  Mrs.  Piper!  This  lady  is  described  by  M.  Paul  Bourget  in  his 
book  of  American  travel.  You  go  to  Mrs.  Piper's.  You  pay  ten 
dollars.  She  falls  into  a  kind  of  fit,  and  then,  in  a  changed  voice, 
she  tells  you  that  you  have  an  uncle  named  Bill,  and  that  you 
have  suffered  from  influenza.  The  changed  voice  is  that  of  a 
soinUscmt  spook,  called  Phinuit ;  and  other  dead  persons  use  Mrs. 
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Piper  as  a  kind  of  telephone  between  the  next  world  and  this.  I 
know  that  she  is  reported  to  do  better  things,  and  reveal  more 
obscure  circumstances  than  the  case  of  Uncle  Bill  and  the 
influenza.  I  know,  too,  that  detectives  and  amateur  observers 
have  not  yet  traced  her  channels  of  information.  But  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  Davey,  whose  conjuring  tricks  were  regarded  by 
many  as  'spiritualistic'  phenomena,  published  the  following 
remark:  'Many  persons  would  be  surprised  to'  find  how  fre- 
quently a  slate-writing  conjurer '  (or  a  trance-speaking  conjurer) 
'may  become  possessed  of  apparently  private  matter  in  con- 
nection with  his  investigation,  and  they  should  also  not  forget 
that  peculiar  chance  coincidences  sometimes  occur.'  Now,  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that '  Phinuit'  tried  to  extract  information 
from  Mrs.  Piper's  visitors,  just  as  Eusapia  pushes  the  table  within 
reach  of  the  object  she  wants  to  grab  in  the  dark ;  so  why  Dr. 
Hodgson  should  accept  Mrs.  Piper  and  reject  Eusapia  one  does 
not  clearly  understand.  On  the  face  of  it  the  ladies  are  Arcades 
arribce.  Mr.  Davey,  in  the  passage  already  cited,  says,  '  It  is  not 
very  long  since  I  met  a  gentleman  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
me,  and  I  depicted  scenes  that  I  knew  had  taken  place  many 
years  ago,  with  an  accuracy  that  utterly  bewildered  him,  and  I 
went  into  such  private  details  of  his  family  matters  as  convinced 
him  I  had  a  strange  insight  into  his  past  life.' 

• 

This  is  just  what  Mrs.  Piper  does  at  her  best.  Mr.  Davey 
did  it  because  he  happened  to  know,  by  a  pure  accident,  a  great 
deal  about  the  stranger's  past.  Again,  as  Mr.  Davey  said, '  when 
witnesses  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  wonder  of  the  per- 
formance, they  not  unfrequently  give  way  to  a  little  natural 
excitement ;  and  whilst  they  have  laboured  under  the  excitement 
I  have  picked  up  items  of  information  from  the  witnesses  them- 
selves, which  when  reproduced  by  me  at  future  stances  have  been 
declared  "  wonderful  tests." ' 

*     # 

• 

Now,  Dr.  Hodgson  was  Mr.  Davey's  ally  in  the  campaign 
against  slate-writing  impostures.  But  Mr.  Davey's  words,  just 
quoted,  apply  quite  as  powerfully  to  Phinuit  and  Mrs.  Piper.  I 
have  read — and  dreary  reading  it  is — many  printed  conversations 
between  Mrs.  Piper,  or  Phinuit,  and  her  visitors.      Jfere  is  w 
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imaginary  example.     Phinuit,   of  course,   is  a  Frenchman ;  the 
visitor,  Mr.  Nehemiah  K.  Chew,  of  Mass.,  has  resided  in  France. 

*     * 

Phvnuit  and  Mrs.  Piper.  What  do  you  call  that  restaurant 
at  Limoges  where  they  cook  so  well  ? 

Nehemiah  K.  Chew.  Petit  Jean's  ? 

P.  and  P.  Of  course,  that's  it.  We  often  used  to  go  there. 
And  the  place  where  we  used  to  walk? 

N.  K.  C.  The  cemetery  of  Les  Ar^nes  ? 

P.  and  P.  Of  course.  Now  tell  me  about  your  people.  How 
is  M  .  .  .  .,  how  is  your  ....  oh,  the  good  fellow,  don't  you 
know? 

N.  K.  C.  My  brother  the  consul  ? 

P.  and  P.  Yes. 

N.  K.  C.  He  could  not  be  better. 

P.  and  P.  And  that  jolly  laughing  fellow,  your  .... 

N.  K.  C.  My  cousin,  the  police  magistrate  ? 

P.  and  P.  That's  the  man. 

N.  K.  C.  Gay  as  ever. 

P.  and  P.  And  your  uncle  ? 

N.  K.  G.  I  have  no  uncle ! 

P.  and  P.  You  had  one  when  I  knew  you. 

N.  K.  C.  Only  an  aunt. 

P.  and  P.  Bless  me,  it  was  aunt  I  meant  to  say ! 

N.  K.  G.  {aside).  He  knows  every  one  of  my  relations ! 

* 

Eh  bien  !  I  have  translated  that  scene  from  Monsieur  de 
Powrceaugnac,  which,  the  general  reader  may  like  to  be  told,  is 
a  play  by  Moliere.  The  real  speakers  are :  in  place  of  Phinuit 
and  Mrs.  Piper,  Eraste ;  and  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  K.  Chew, 
M.  de  Pourceaugnac.  The  Limousin  gentleman  thinks  Eraste 
has  told  him  all  that  he  has  told  Eraste.  And  in  that  very  way 
does  the  soi-disant  Phinuit  go  to  work.  It  is  acknowledged  by 
Dr.  Hodgson  that  he  ( fishes,'  though  less  than  he  used  to  fish. 
Now,  if  he  be  a  spook  he  should  not  need  to  fish;  and  if 
he  is  not  a  spook  he  must  be  Mrs.  Piper,  getting  at  facts 
by  the  very  same  normal  and  natural  means  as  Eraste  does 
in  the  play.  Thus  I  see  no  distinction  between  PhinuitV 
Itngling  for  f&cts  and  Eusapia's  conjuring.    True  I  don't  kuc 
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how  Mrs.  Piper  gets  at  a  great  many  of  her  facts,  but  I  am 
equally  ignorant  as  to  how  Eusapia  does  some  of  her  tricks.  The 
two  ladies,  as  far  as  my  logic  goes,  are  on  a  par ;  yet  Dr.  Hodgson 
cleaves  to  the  one — the  American  one — and  rejects  the  other. 
On  my  side  I   quote  Dr.  Hodgson's  ally,  the  late  Mr.  Davey.  I 

(Proceedings  S.P.R.  xi.  pp.  414,  415.)     Of  course  the  obvious  I 

analogy  may  be  deceptive.    But  when  a  person,  ex  hypothesi  not  I 

in  her  normal  consciousness,  employs  the  very  tricks  which  a  cheat,  l 

in  his  normal  consciousness,  would  use,  what  is  one  to  think  ? 

•     * 

When  going  to  press,  I  am  informed  that  Dr.  Hodgson's  dis- 
covery, a  priori,  of  Eusapia's  little  game,  was  based  on  observa- 
tions by  Dr.  Bichet.  Then,  why  did  not  Dr.  Bichet  catch  the 
hare  ?  And  I  am  invited  to  study  Prof.  Sidgwick,  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  for  September  7,  on  this  point. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Old  Mr.  Tredgold. 

a  story  of  two  sisters. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 

BUT  though  Lady  Jane  had  so  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  it, 
and  awaited  the  result  with  so  much  excitement,  and  though 
Katherine  herself  was  thrilled  with  an  uneasy  consciousness,  and 
Dr.  Burnet's  looks  gave  every  sanction  to  the  idea,  he  did  not  on 
that  evening  under  the  tall  aloe,  which  had  begun  to  burst  the 
Innumerable  wrappings  of  its  husk,  in  the  Steephill  conservatory, 
declare  his  love  or  ask  Katherine  to  be  his  wife.  I  cannot  tell 
the  reason  why — I  think  there  came  over  him  a  chill  alarm  as  to 
how  he  should  get  back  if  by  any  accident  his  suit  was  unsuccess- 
ful. It  was  like  the  position  which  gave  Mr.  Puff  so  much 
trouble  in  the  Critic.  He  could  not  4  exit  praying.'  How  was 
he  to  get  off  the  stage  ?  He  caught  the  eyes  of  an  old  lady  who 
was  seated  near  the  conservatory  door.  They  were  dull  eyes,  with 
•little  speculation  in  them,  but  they  gave  a  faint  glare  as  the  two 
young  people  passed ;  and  the  doctor  asked  himself  with  a  shudder, 

How  could  he  meet  their  look  when  he  came  back  if ?     How 

indeed  could  he  meet  anybody's  look — Lady  Jane's,  who  was  his 
accomplice,  and  who  would  be  very  severe  upon  him  if  he  did  not 
succeed,  and  jolly  Sir  John's,  who  would  slap  him  on  the  shoulder 
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and  shout  at  him  in  his  big  voice  ?  His  heart  sank  to  his  boots 
when  he  found  himself  alone  with  the  object  of  his  affections  amid 
the  rustling  palms.  He  murmured  something  hurriedly  about 
something  he  wanted  to  say  to  her,  but  could  not  here,  where 
they  were  liable  to  interruption  at  any  moment,  and  then  he 
burst  into  a  display  of  information  about  the  aloe  which  was  very 
astounding  to  Katherine.  She  listened,  feeling  the  occasion 
manqui,  with  a  sensation  of  relief.  I  think  it  quite  probable  that 
in  the  circumstances,  and  amid  the  tremor  of  sympathetic  excite- 
ment derived  from  Lady  Jane,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the 
atmosphere,  Katherine  might  have  accepted  Dr.  Burnet.  She 
would  probably  have  been  sorry  afterwards,  and  in  all  probability 
it  would  have  led  to  no  results,  but  I  think  she  would  have  ac- 
cepted him  that  evening  had  he  had  the  courage  to  put  it  to  the 
touch ;  and  he,  for  his  part,  would  certainly  have  done  it  had  he 
not  been  seized  with  that  tremor  as  to  how  he  was  to  get  off  the 
stage. 

He  found  it  very  difficult  to  explain  his  behaviour  to  Lady 
Jane  afterwards,  who,  though  she  did  not  actually  ask  the  ques- 
tion, pressed  him  considerably  about  the  botanical  lecture  he  had 
been  giving. 

1  I  have  sat  through  a  French  cafe  chantant  song  in  your 
interests,  with  all  the  airs  and  graces,'  she  said  with  a  look  of 
disgust,  '  to  give  you  time.' 

'Yes,  I  know,'  said  Dr.  Burnet — it  was  at  the  moment  of 
taking  his  leave,  and  he  knew  that  he  must  soon  escape,  which 
gave  him  a  little  courage — c  you  have  done  everything  for  me — 
you  have  been  more  than  kind,  Lady  Jane.' 

*  But  if  it  is  all  to  come  to  nothing,  after  I  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  arrange  everything  for  you ! ' 

'  It  was  too  abrupt,'  he  said,  *  and  I  funked  it  at  the  last.  How 
was  I  to  get  back  under  everybody's  eyes  if  it  had  not  come  off? ' 

1  It  would  have  come  off,'  she  said  hurriedly,  under  her  breath, 
with  a  glance  at  Katherine.  Then,  in  her  usual  very  audible  voice, 
she  said,  '  Must  you  go  so  early,  Dr.  Burnet  ?  Then  good  night ; 
and  if  your  mare  is  fresh  take  care  of  the  turning  at  Eversfield 
Green.' 

He  did  not  know  what  this  warning  meant,  and  neither  I 
believe  did  she,  though  it  was  a  nasty  turning.  And  then  he 
drove  away  into  the  winter  night,  with  a  sense  of  having  failed, 
failed  to  himself  and  his  own  expectations,  as  well  as  to  Lady 
Jane's.    He  had  not  certainly  intended  to  take  any  decisive  step 
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when  he  drove  to  Steephill,  but  yet  he  felt  when  he  left  it  that 
the  occasion  was  manque,  and  that  he  had  perhaps  risked  every- 
thing by  his  lack  of  courage.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  to  a 
man  who  is  not  generally  at  a  loss  in  any  circumstances,  and 
whose  ways  have  generally,  on  the  whole,  been  prosperous  and 
successful.  He  was  a  fool  not  to  have  put  it  to  the  touch,  to  be 
frightened  by  an  old  lady's  dull  eyes  which  probably  would  have 
noticed  nothing,  or  the  stare  of  the  company  which  was  occupied 
by  its  own  affairs  and  need  not  have  suspected  even  that  his  were 
at  a  critical  point.  Had  he  been  a  little  bolder,  he  might  have 
been  carrying  home  with  him  a  certainty  which  would  have  kept 
him  warmer  than  any  greatcoat ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
might  have  been  departing  shamed  and  cast  down,  followed  by 
the  mocking  glances  of  that  assembly,  and  with  Humour  following 
after  him  as  it  followed  the  exit  of  the  Hector,  breathing  among 
all  the  gossips  that  he  had  been  rejected;  upon  which  he  congratu- 
lated himself  that  he  had  been  prudent,  that  he  had  not  exposed 
himself  at  least  so  far.  Finally  he  began  to  wonder,  with  a  secret 
smile  of  superiority,  how  the  Rector  had  got  off  the  scene.  Did 
he  '  exit  praying '  ? — which  would  at  least  have  been  suitable  to 
his  profession.  The  doctor  smiled  grimly  under  his  muffler ;  he 
would  have  laughed  if  it  had  not  been  for  Jim  by  his  side,  who 
sat  thinking  of  nothing,  looking  out  for  the  Sliplin  lights  and 
that  turning  about  which  Lady  Jane  had  warned  his  master.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  Jim,  indeed,  Dr.  Burnet,  though  so  good  a 
driver,  would  have  run  the  mare  into  the  bank  of  stones  and  road- 
makers'  materials  which  had  been  accumulated  there  for  the  repair 
of  the  road.  €  Exit  praying '  ? — no,  the  Hector,  to  judge  from 
Ms  present  aspect  of  irritated  and  wounded  pride,  could  not  have 
done  that.  *  Exit  cursing '  would  have  been  more  like  it.  The 
doctor  did  burst  into  a  little  laugh  as  he  successfully  steered  round 
the  Eversfield  corner,  thanks  to  the  observation  of  his  groom,  and 
Jim  thought  this  was  the  reason  of  the  laugh.  At  all  events, 
neither  the  praying  nor  the  cursing  had  come  yet  for  Dr.  Burnet, 
and  he  was  not  in  any  hurry.  He  said  to  himself  that  he  would 
go  and  pay  old  Tredgold  a  visit  next  morning,  and  tell  him  of  the 
dinner  party  at  Steephill  and  see  how  the  land  lay. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  Mr.  Tredgold  had  any  suspicion  of  the 
motives  which  made  his  medical  man  so  very  attentive  to  him, 
but  he  was  always  glad  to  see  the  doctor,  who  amused  him,  and 
whose  vigorous  life  and  occupation  it  did  the  old  gentleman  good 
to  see. 

Q2 
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( Ah,  doctor,  you  remind  me  of  what  I  was  when  I  was  a  young 
man — always  at  it  night  and  day.  I  didn't  care  not  a  ha'penny 
for  pleasure ;  work  was  pleasure  for  me — and  makin'  money,'  said 
the  old  man  with  a  chuckle  and  a  6lap  on  the  pocket  where, 
metaphorically,  it  was  all  stored. 

( You  had  the  advantage  over  me,  then,'  the  doctor  said. 

4  Why,  you  fellows  must  be  coining  money,'  cried  the  patient } 
4  a  golden  guinea  for  five  minutes'  talk;  rich  as  Creosote  you 
doctors  ought  to  grow — once  you  get  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Must 
be  at  the  top  o'  the  tree  first,  I'll  allow — known  on  'Change,  you 
know,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  You  should  go  in  for  royalties, 
doctor ;  that's  the  way  to  get  known.' 

*  I  should  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Tredgold,  you  may  be  sure, 
if  the  royalties  would  go  in  for  me ;  but  there  are  two  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  such  a  bargain.' 

4  Oh,  that's  easily  done,'  said  the  old  man*  *  Stand  by  when 
there's  some  accident,  doctor — there's  always  accidents ;  and  be 
on  the  spot  at  the  proper  time.' 

4  Unless  I  were  to  hire  someone  to  get  up  the  accident— 
Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  ? ' 

Old  Tredgold  laughed  and  resumed  the  former  subject.  '  So 
you  took  my  Katie  in  to  dinner  ?  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that.  I  don't 
approve  of  young  prodigals  dangliog  about  my  girls ;  they  may 
save  themselves  the  trouble.  I've  let  'em  know  my  principles,  I 
hope,  strong  enough.  If  I  would  not  give  in  to  my  little  Stella, 
it  stands  to  reason  I  won't  to  Kate.  So  my  Lady  Jane  had  best 
keep  her  fine  gentlemen  to  herself.' 

4  You  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy,  sir,'  said  the  doctor ; 
1  there  was  nothing  but  county  people,  and  very  heavy  county 
people  into  the  bargain.' 

4  County  or  town,  I  don't  think  much  of  'em,'  said  old  Tred- 
gold ;  4  not  unless  they  can  table  their  money  alongside  of  me ; 
that's  my  principle,  Dr.  Burnet — pound  for  pound,  or  you  don't 
get  a  daughter  of  mine.  It's  the  only  safe  principle.  Girls  are 
chiefly  fools  about  money ;  though  Stella  wasn't,  mind  you — that 
girl  was  always  a  chip  o'  the  old  block.  Led  astray,  she  was,  by 
not  believing  I  meant  what  I  said — thought  she  could  turn  me 
round  her  little  finger.  That's  what  they  all  think,'  he  said  with 
a  chuckle,  '  till  they  try — till  they  try.' 

4  You  see  it  is  difficult  to  know  until  they  do  try,'  said  Dr. 
Burnet ;  *  and  if  you  will  excuse  me  saying  it,  Mr,  Tredgold,  Miss 
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Stella  had  every  reason  to  think  she  could  turn  you  round  her 
little  finger.     She  had  only  to  express  a  wish ' 

'  I  don't  deny  it/  said  the  old  man  with  another  chuckle — 
'I  don't  deny  it.  Everything  they  like — until  they  come  to 
separatin'  me  from  my  money.  I'll  spend  on  them  as  much  as 
any  man ;  but  when  it  comes  to  settlin',  pound  by  pound — you've 
heard  it  before.' 

'Oh  yes,  I've  heard  it  before,'  the  doctor  6aid  with  a  half 
groan,  l  and  I  suppose  there  are  very  few  men  under  the  circum- 
stances  ' 

4  Plenty  of  men !  Why  there's  young  Fred  Turny — fine  young 
fellow — as  flashy  as  you  like  with  his  rings  and  his  pins,  good 
cricketer  and  all  that,  though  I  think  it's  nonsense,  and  keeps  a 
young  fellow  off  his  business.  Why,  twice  the  man  that  Somers 
fellow  was  !  Had  him  down  for  Stella  to  look  at,  and  she  as  good 
as  turned  him  out  of  the  house.  Oh,  she  was  an  impudent  one ! 
Came  down  again  the  other  day,  on  spec,  looking  after  Katie ;  and 
bless  you,  she's  just  as  bad,  hankering  after  them  military  swells, 
too,  without  a  copper.  I'm  glad  to  know  my  Lady  Jane  under- 
stands what's  what  and  kept  her  out  of  their  way.' 

*  There  were  only  county  people — young  Fortescue,  who  has 
a  pretty  estate,  and  myself.' 

'  Oh,  you  don't  count,'  said  old  Mr.  Tredgold ;  l  we  needn't 
reckon  you.  Young  Fortescue,  eh?  All  land,  no  money.  Land's 
a  very  bad  investment  in  these  days.  I  think  I'll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  young  Fortescue.  Far  safer  money  on  the  table ;  then 
yon  run  no  risks.' 

c  Young  Fortescue  is  not  a  candidate,  I  believe,'  said  Dr.  Burnet 
with  a  smile  much  against  the  grain. 

'A  candidate  for  what? — the  county?  I  don't  take  any 
interest  in  politics  except  when  they  affect  the  market.  Can- 
didate, bless  you,  they're  all  candidates  for  a  rich  girl !  There's 
not  one  of  'em,  young  or  old,  but  thinks  "  That  girl  will  have  a 
lot  of  money."  Why,  they  tell  me  old  Stanley — old  enough  to  be 
her  father — has  been  after  Katie,  old  fool ! '  the  old  man  said. 

Dr.  Burnet  felt  himself  a  little  out  of  countenance.  He  said, 
1 1  do  not  believe,  sir,  for  a  moment,  that  the  Rector,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  rumour,  was  thinking  of  Miss  Katherine's  money.' 

c  Oh,  tell  that  to  the — moon,  doctor !     I  know  a  little  better 
than  that.     Her  money?  why,   it's  their  money  everybody  ip 
thinking  of.     D'ye  think  my  Lady  Jane  would  pay  her   su 
attention  if  it  wasn't  for  her  money  ?    I  thought  it  was  all  brok 
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off  along  of  Stella,  bat  she  thinks  better  lack  next  time,  I  sup- 
pose. By  George ! '  cried  the  old  man,  smiting  the  table  with  his 
fist,  '  if  she  brings  another  young  rake  to  me,  and  thinks  shell 

get  over  me By  George,  doctor !  I've  left  Stella  to  taste  how 

she  likes  it,  but  I'd  turn  the  other  one — that  little  white  proud 
Katie — out  of  my  house.9  There  wa3  a  moment  during  which  the 
doctor  held  himself  ready  for  every  emergency,  for  old  Tredgold's 
countenance  was  crimson  and  his  eyes  staring.  He  calmed  down, 
however,  quickly,  having  learned  the  lesson  that  agitation  was 
dangerous  for  his  health,  and  with  a  softened  voice  said,  '  You, 
now,  doctor,  why  don't  you  get  married  ?  Always  better  for  a 
doctor  to  be  married.  The  ladies  like  it,  and  you'd  get  on  twice 
as  well  with  a  nice  wife.' 

'  Probably  I  should,'  said  Dr.  Burnet,  '  but  perhaps,  if  the  lady 
happened  to  have  any  money ' 

'  Don't  take  one  without,'  the  old  man  interrupted. 

'  I  should  be  considered  a  fortune-hunter,  and  I  shouldn't  like 
that.' 

1  Oh,  you ! '  said  Mr.  Tredgold, i  you  don't  count — that's  another 
pair  of  shoes  altogether.  As  for  your  young  Fortescue,  I  should 
just  like  to  see  him  fork  out,  down  upon  the  table,  thousand  for 
thousand.     If  he  can  do  that,  he's  the  man  for  me.' 

1 "  You  don't  count ! "  What  did  the  old  beggar  mean  by 
that  ? '  Dr.  Burnet  asked  himself  as  he  took  the  reins  out  of  Jim's 
hand  and  drove  away.  Was  it  contempt,  meaning  that  the  doctor 
was  totally  out  of  the  question  ?  or  was  it  by  any  possibility  an 
encouragement  with  the  signification  that  he  as  a  privileged 
person  might  be  permitted  to  come  in  on  different  grounds  ?  In 
another  man's  case  Dr.  Burnet  would  have  rejected  the  latter 
hypothesis  with  scorn,  but  in  his  own  he  was  not  so  sure.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  that  sudden  softening  of  tone,  the  suggestion, 
c  You,  now,  doctor,  why  don't  you  get  married  ? '  almost  in  the 
same  breath  with  his  denunciation  of  any  imaginary  pretender? 
Why  was  he  (Burnet)  so  distinctly  put  in  a  different  category  ? 
He  rejected  the  idea  that  this  could  mean  anything  favourable  to 
himself,  and  then  he  took  it  back  again  and  caressed  it,  and  began 
to  think  it  possible.  You  don  t  count.  Why  shouldn't  he  count  ? 
He  was  not  a  spendthrift  like  Charlie  Somers ;  he  was  not  all  but 
bankrupt ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  well-to-do  and  had  expecta- 
tions. He  was  in  a  better  position  than  the  young  military  swells 
whom  Mr.  Tredgold  denounced ;  he  was  far  better  off  than  the 
Sector.     Why  shouldn't  he  count  ?  unless  it  was  meant  that  the 
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rale  about  those  pounds  on  the  table,  &c.,  did  not  count  where  he 
was  concerned,  that  he  was  to  be  reckoned  with  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  The  reader  may  think  this  was  great  folly  on  Dr. 
Burnet's  part,  but  when  you  turn  over  anything  a  hundred  times 
in  your  mind  it  is  sure  to  take  new  aspects  not  seen  at  first.  And 
then  Mr.  Tredgold's  words  appeared  to  the  doctor's  intelligence 
quite  capable  of  a  special  interpretation.  He  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  much  more  important  person  to  Mr.  Tredgold  than  any 
fashionable  young  swell  who  might  demand  Katherine  in  mar- 
riage. He,  the  doctor,  held  in  his  hands,  in  a  measure,  the  thread 
of  life  and  death.  Old  Tredgold's  life  had  not  a  very  enjoyable 
aspect  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  he  liked  it,  and  did  not  want 
it  to  be  shortened  by  a  day.  And  the  doctor  had  great  power 
over  that.  The  old  man  believed  in  him  thoroughly — almost 
believed  that  so  long  as  he  was  there  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  die.  Was  not  that  an  excellent  reason  for  almost  believing, 
certainly  for  allowing,  that  he  might  want  to  make  so  important 
a  person  a  member  of  his  family  on  terms  very  different  from  those 
which  applied  to  other  people,  who  could  have  no  effect  upon  his 
life  and  comfort  at  all  ?  *  You  don't  count ! '  Dr.  Burnet  had 
quite  convinced  himself  that  this  really  meant  all  that  he  could 
wish  it  to  mean  before  he  returned  from  his  morning  round.  He 
took  up  the  question  a  plu&ieurs  reprises ;  after  every  visit  work- 
ing out  again  and  again  the  same  line  of  argument :  You  don't 
count ;  I  look  to  you  to  keep  me  in  health,  to  prolong  my  life,  to 
relieve  me  when  I  am  in  any  pain,  and  build  me  up  when  I  get 
low,  as  you  have  done  for  all  these  years ;  you  don't  count  as  the 
strangers  do,  you  have  something  to  put  down  on  the  table 
opposite  my  gold — your  skill,  your  science,  your  art  of  prolonging 
life.  To  a  man  like  you  things  are  dealt  out  by  another  measure. 
Was  it  very  foolish,  very  ridiculous,  almost  childish  of  Dr.  Burnet  ? 
Perhaps  it  was,  but  he  did  not  see  it  in  that  light. 

He  passed  the  Rector  as  he  returned  home,  very  late  for  his 
hurried  luncheon  as  doctors  usually  are,  and  he  smiled  with  a 
mixed  sense  of  ridicule  and  compassion  at  the  handsome  clergy- 
man, who  had  not  yet  recovered  his  complacency  or  got  over  that 
rending  asunder  of  his  amour  propre.  Poor  old  fellow !  But  it 
was  very  absurd  of  him  to  think  that  Katherine  would  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  him  with  his  grown-up  children.  And  a  little 
while  after,  as  he  drove  through  the  High  Street,  he  saw  young 
Fortescue  driving  into  the  stables  at  the  Thatched  House  Hot'- 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  putting  up  there.     *  Ah ! '  he  ■ 
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to  himself,  '  young  Fortescue,  another  candidate ! '  The  doctor 
was  no  wiser  than  other  people,  and  did  not  consider  that  young 
Fortescue  had  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  Katherine  on 
the  previous  night,  and  could  not  possibly  by  any  rule  of  likelihood 
be  on  his  way  to  make  proposals  to  her  father  the  next  morning. 
This  dawned  upon  him  after  a  while,  and  he  laughed  again  aloud 
to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  mind  of  Jim,  who  could  not 
understand  why  his  master  should  laugh  right  out  about  nothing 
at  all  twice  on  successive  days.  Was  it  possible  that  much  learn- 
ing had  made  the  doctor  mad,  or  at  least  made  him  a  little  wrong 
in  the  head  ?  And,  indeed,  excessive  thinking  on  one  subject  has, 
we  all  know,  a  tendency  that  way* 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Lady  Jane  gave  Katherine  a  great  deal  of  good  advice  before  she 
allowed  her  to  return  home.  They  talked  much  of  Stella,  as  was 
natural,  and  of  the  dreadful  discovery  it  was  to  her  to  find  that 
after  all  she  had  no  power  over  her  father,  and  that  she  must 
remain  in  India  with  her  husband  for  the  sake  of  the  mere  living 
instead  of  returning  home  in  triumph  as  she  had  hoped,  and  going 
to  court  and  having  the  advantage  at  once  of  her  little  title  and 
of  her  great  fortune. 

'  The  worst  is  that  she  seems  to  have  given  up  hope,'  Lady 
Jane  said.  '  I  tell  her  that  we  all  agreed  we  must  give  your 
father  a  year ;  but  she  has  quite  made  up  her  mind  that  he  never 
will  relent  at  all.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  am  of  her  opinion,'  said  Katherine ;  '  not  while 
he  lives.  I  hope  indeed — that  if  he  were  ill — if  he  were  afraid 
of— of  anything  happening ' 

'  And  you,  of  course,  would  be  there  to  keep  him  up  in  his 
good  intentions,  Katherine  ?  Oh,  don't  lose  an  opportunity !  And 
what  a  good  thing  for  you  to  have  a  sensible  understanding  man 
like  Dr.  Burnet  to  stand  by  you !  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  do 
everything  he  can  to  bring  your  father  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind/ 

'  If  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it ! '  said  Katherine  a  little 
surprised. 

1  A  doctor,  my  dear,  has  always  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
He  takes  the  place  that  the  priest  used  to  take.     The  priest  you 
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need  not  send  for  unless  you  like,  but  the  doctor  you  must  have 
there.  And  I  have  known  cases  in  which  it  made  all  the  difference 
—with  a  good  doctor  who  made  a  point  of  standing  up  for  justice. 
Dr.  Burnet  is  a  man  of  excellent  character,  not  to  speak  of  his 
feeling  for  you,  which  I  hope  is  apparent  enough.' 

'  Lady  Jane  !     I  don't  know  what  you  mean.9 

1  Well/  said  Lady  Jane  with  composure,  *  there  is  no  account- 
ing for  the  opaqueness  of  girls  in  some  circumstances.  You  pro- 
bably did  not  remark  either,  Katherine,  the  infatuation  of  that 
unfortunate  Eector,  which  you  should  have  done,  my  dear,  and 
stopped  him  before  he  came  the  length  of  a  proposal,  which  is 
always  humiliating  to  a  man.  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  doctor. 
He  takes  a  great  interest  in  poor  Stella ;  he  would  always  stand 
up  for  her  in  any  circumstances,  and  you  may  find  him  of  great 
use  with  your  father  at  any — any  crisis — which  let  us  hope,  how- 
ever, will  not  occur  for  many  a  long  year/ 

Lady  Jane's  prayer  was  not,  perhaps,  very  sincere.  That  old 
Tredgold  should  continue  to  cumber  the  ground  for  many  years, 
and  keep  poor  Stella  out  of  her  money,  was  the  very  reverse  of 
her  desire ;  but  the  old  man  was  a  very  tough  old  man,  and  she 
was  afraid  it  was  very  likely  that  it  would  be  so. 

'  I  think,'  said  Katherine  with  a  little  heat,  '  that  it  would  be 
well  that  neither  Dr.  Burnet  nor  any  other  stranger  should 
interfere.' 

'  I  did  not  say  interfere,'  said  Lady  Jane ;  *  everything  of  that 
kind  should  be  done  with  delicacy.  I  only  say  that  it  will  be  a 
great  thing  for  you  to  have  a  good  kind  man  within  reach  in  case 
of  any  emergency.  Your  father  is,  we  all  know,  an  old  man,  and 
one  can  never  tell  what  may  happen — though  I  think,  for  my 
part,  that  he  is  good  for  many  years.  Probably  you  will  yourself  be 
married  long  before  that,  which  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  for  my  part. 
You  have  no  relations  to  stand  by  you,  no  uncle,  or  anything  of 
that  sort  ?  I  thought  not ;  then,  my  dear,  I  can  only  hope  that 
you  will  find  a  good  man ' 

'  Thank  you  for  the  good  wish,'  said  Katherine  with  a  laugh. 
1 1  find  it  is  a  good  man  to  look  after  Stella's  interests  rather  than 
anything  that  will  please  me  that  my  friends  wish.' 

1  My  dear,'  said  Lady  Jane  with  a  little  severity,  c  I  should  not 
have  expected  such  a  speech  from  you.  I  have  always  thought  a 
good  quiet  man  of  high  principles  would  be  far  more  suitable  for 
you  than  anything  like  Charlie  Somers,  for  example.  Charlie 
Somers  is  my  own  relation,  but  I'm  bound  to  say  that  if  I  propor 
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to  him  to  secure  to  his  sister-in-law  half  of  his  wife's  fortune  I 
shouldn't  expect  a  very  gracious  answer.  These  sort  of  men  are 
always  so  hungry  for  money — they  have  such  quantities  of  things 
to  do  with  it.  A  plain  man  with  fewer  needs  and  more  considera- 
tion for  others Katherine,  don't  think  me  interested  for  Stella 

only.  You  know  I  like  her,  as  well  as  feeling  partly  responsible ; 
but  you  also  know,  my  dear,  that  of  the  two  I  always  preferred 
you.' 

i  You  are  very  kind/  said  Katherine ;  but  she  was  not  grateful 
— there  was  no  effusion  in  her  manner.  Many  girls  would  have 
thrown  themselves  upon  Lady  Jane's  neck  with  an  enthusiasm  of 
response.  But  this  did  not  occur  to  Katherine,  nor  did  she  feel 
the  gratitude  which  she  did  not  express. 

( And  I  should  like,  I  confess,  to  see  you  happily  married,  my 
dear/  said  Lady  Jane  impressively.  *  I  don't  think  I  know  any 
girl  whom  I  should  be  more  glad  to  see  settled ;  but  don't  turn 
away  from  an  honest,  plain  man.  That  is  the  sort  of  man  that 
suite  a  girl  like  you  best.  You  are  not  a  butterfly,  and  your 
husband  shouldn't  be  of  the  butterfly  kind.  A  butterfly  man  is  a 
dreadful  creature,  Katherine,  when  he  outgrows  his  season  and 
gets  old.  There's  Algy  Scott,  for  example,  my  own  cousin,  who 
admired  you  very  much — you  would  tire  of  him  in  a  week,  my 
dear,  or  any  of  his  kind ;  they  would  bore  you  to  death  in  ten 
days.' 

'  I  have  no  desire,  Lady  Jane,  to  try  how  long  it  would  take  to 
be  bored  to  death  by * 

'  And  you  are  very  wise/  Lady  Jane  said.  *  Come  and  let's 
look  at  the  aloe  and  see  how  much  it  has  unfolded  since  that 
night.  And  is  it  quite  certain,  Katherine,  that  you  must  go  to- 
morrow ?  Well,  you  have  had  a  very  dull  visit,  and  I  have  done 
nothing  but  bore  you  with  my  dull  advice.  But  Sir  John  will  be 
broken-hearted  to  lose  you,  and  you  will  always  find  the  warmest 
welcome  at  Steephill.  Friends  are  friends,  my  dear,  however  dull 
they  may  be.' 

Katherine  went  home  with  her  whole  being  in  a  state  of 
animation,  which  is  always  a  good  thing  for  the  mind  even  when 
it  is  produced  by  disagreeable  events.  The  spirit  of  men,  and 
naturally  of  women  also,  is  apt  to  get  stagnant  in  an  undisturbed 
routine,  and  this  had  been  happening  to  her  day  by  day  in  the 
home  life  which  so  many  things  had  concurred  to  make  motion- 
less. The  loss  of  Stella,  the  double  break  with  society,  in  the  first 
place  on  that  account,  in  the  second  because  of  the  Bector,  her 
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partial  separation  from  Steephill  on  one  side  and  from  the  village 
on  the  other,  had  been,  as  it  were,  so  many  breakages  of  existence 
to  Katherine,  who  had  not  sufficient  initiative  or  sufficient  position 
to  make  any  centre  for  herself.  Now  the  ice  that  had  been 
gathered  over  her  was  broken  in  a  multitude  of  pieces,  if  not  very 
agreeably,  yet  with  advantage  to  her  mind.  Katherine  reflected 
with  no  small  sense  of  contrariety  and  injustice  of  the  continued 
comparison  with  Stella  which  apparently  was  to  weigh  down  all 
her  life.  Lady  Jane  had  invited  her,  not  for  her  own  attractive- 
ness— though  she  did  not  doubt  that  Lady  Jane's  real  sentiment 
at  bottom  was,  as  she  said,  one  of  partiality  for  Katherine — but  to 
be  put  into  the  way  she  should  go  in  respect  to  Stella  and  kept  up 
to  her  duty.  That  Stella  should  not  suffer,  that  she  should 
eventually  be  secured  in  her  fortune,  that  was  the  object  of  all 
her  friends.  It  was  because  he  would  be  favourable  to  Stella  that 
Lady  Jane  had  thrust  Dr.  Burnet  upon  her,  indicating  him  almost 
by  name,  forcing  her,  as  it  were,  into  his  arms.  Did  Dr.  Burnet 
in  the  same  way  consider  that  he  was  acting  in  Stella's  interests 
when  he  made  himself  agreeable  to  her  sister?  Katherine's 
heart — a  little  wounded,  sore,  mortified  in  pride  and  generosity 
(as  if  she  required  to  be  pushed  on,  to  be  excited  and  pricked  up 
into  action  for  Stella !) — seemed  for  a  moment  half  disposed  to 
throw  itself  on  the  other  side,  to  call  back  the  Bector,  who  would 
probably  think  it  right  that  Stella  should  be  punished  for  her 
disobedience,  or  to  set  up  an  immovable  front  as  an  unmarried 
woman,  adopting  that  role  which  has  become  so  common  now-a- 
days.  She  would,  she  felt,  have  nobody  recommended  to  her  for 
her  husband  whose  chief  characteristic  was  that  he  would  take 
care  of  Stella.  It  was  an  insult  to  herself.  She  would  marry 
nobody  at  second-hand  on  Stella's  account.  Better,  far  better, 
marry  nobody  at  all,  which  was  certainly  her  present  inclination, 
and  so  be  free  to  do  for  Stella,  when  the  time  came,  what  she  had 
always  intended,  of  her  own  accord  and  without  intervention. 

I  think  all  the  same  that  Lady  Jane  was  quite  right,  and  that 
the  butterfly  kind  of  man — the  gallant,  gay  Algy  or  any  of  his 
fellows — would  have  been  quite  out  of  Katherine's  way ;  also  that 
a  man  like  Dr.  Burnet  would  have  been  much  in  her  way.  But 
to  Katherine  these  calculations  seemed  all,  more  or  less,  insulting. 
Why  an  elderly  clergyman  with  a  grown-up  family  should  suppose 
himself  to  be  on  an  equality  with  her,  a  girl  of  twenty-three,  and 
entitled  to  make  her  an  offer,  so  very  much  at  second-hand,  of  his 
heart  and  home,  which  was  too  full  already ;  and  why,  in  default 
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of  him,  a  country  practitioner  with  no  particular  gifts  or  distinc- 
tion should  be  considered  the  right  thing  for  Katherine,  gave  her 
an  angry  sense  of  antagonism  to  the  world.  This,  then,  was  all  6he 
was  supposed  to  be  good  for — the  humdrum  country  life,  the 
humdrum,  useful  wife  of  such  a  man.  And  that  everything  that 
was  pleasant  and  amusing  and  extravagant  and  brilliant  should  go 
to  Stella :  that  was  the  award  of  the  world.  Katherine  felt  very 
angry  as  she  drove  home.  She  had  no  inclination  towards  any 
*  military  swell.'  She  did  not  admire  her  brother-in-law  nor  his 
kind;  she  (on  the  whole)  liked  Dr.  Burnet,  and  had  a  great 
respect  for  his  profession  and  his  much-occupied,  laborious,  honour- 
able life.  But  to  have  herself  set  down  beforehand  as  a  fit  mate 
only  for  the  doctor  or  the  clergyman,  this  was  what  annoyed 
the  visionary  young  person,  whose  dreams  had  never  been  re- 
duced to  anything  material,  except  perhaps  that  vague  figure 
of  James  Stamford,  who  was  nobody,  and  whom  she  scarcely 
knew! 

Yet  all  this  shaking  up  did  Katherine  good.  If  she  had  been 
more  pleasantly  moved,  she  would  perhaps  scarcely  have  been  so 
effectually  startled  out  of  the  deadening  routine  of  her  life.  The 
process  was  not  pleasant  at  all,  but  it  made  her  blood  course  more 
quickly  through  her  veins,  and  quickened  her  pulses  and  cleared 
her  head.  She  was  received  by  her  father  without  much  emotion 
— with  the  usual  chuckle  and  'Here  you  are!'  which  was  his 
most  affectionate  greeting. 

4  Well,  so  you've  got  home,'  he  said.  '  Find  home  more  com- 
fortable on  the  whole,  eh,  Katie.  Better  fires,  better  cooking, 
more  light,  eh  ?  I  thought  you  would.  These  grand  folks,  they 
have  to  save  on  something;  here  you're  stinted  in  nothing. 
Makes  a  difference,  I  can  tell  you,  in  life.' 

*  I  don't  think  there  is  much  stinting  in  anything,  papa,  at 
Steephill.' 

4  Not  for  the  dinner  party,  perhaps.  I  never  hold  with  dinner 
parties.  They  don't  suit  me ;  sitting  down  to  a  large  meal  when 
you  ought  to  be  thinking  of  your  bed.  But  Sir  John  puts  his 
best  foot  forward,  eh,  for  that?  Saves  up  the  grapes,  I  shouldn't 
wonder,  till  they  go  bad,  for  one  blow-out,  instead  of  eating  'em 
when  he  wants  'em,  like  we  do,  every  day.' 

This  speech  restored  the  equilibrium  of  Katherine's  mind  by 
turning  the  balance  of  wit  to  the  other  side. 

4  You  are  not  at  all  just  to  Sir  John,  papa.  You  never  are 
when  you  don't  know  people.     He  is  very  honest  and  kind,  and 
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takes  very  little  trouble  about  his  dinner  parties.     They  were 
both  very  kind  to  me.' 

*  Asked  young  Fortesoue  to  meet  you,  I  hear.  A  young  fellow 
with  a  lot  of  poor  land  and  no  money.  Meaning  to  try  me  on 
another  tack  this  time,  I  suppose.  Not  if  he  had  a  hundred  miles 
of  downs,  Katie ;  you  remember  that.  Land's  a  confounded  bad 
investment.    None  of  your  encumbered  estates  for  me.' 

'  You  need  not  distress  yourself,  papa.  I  never  spoke  to  Mr* 
Fortescue,'  said  Katherine. 

There  was  a  little  offence  in  her  tone.  She  had  not  forgiven 
Lady  Jane  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fortescue,  the  only  young  man 
of  the  party,  had  not  been  allotted  to  her  for  dinner,  as  she  felt 
would  have  been  the  right  thing.  Katherine  thought  him  very 
red  in  the  face,  weatherbeaten,  and  dull — so  far  as  appearances 
went ;  but  she  was  piqued  and  offended  at  having  been  deprived 
of  her  rights.  Did  Lady  Jane  not  think  her  good  enough,  par 
exempts,  for  young  Fortescue?  And  her  tone  betrayed  her,  if 
Mr.  Tredgold  had  taken  any  trouble  to  observe  her  tone. 

*  He  need  not  come  here  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes — that's  all,' 
said  the  old  man.  '  I  want  none  of  your  landed  fellows — beggars ! 
with  more  to  give  out  than  they  have  coming  in.  No ;  the  man- 
that  can  put  down  his  money  on  the  table ' 

*  Don't  you  think  I  have  heard  enough  of  your  money  down 
on  the  table  ?'  said  Katherine,  very  red  and  uncomfortable.  '  No 
one  is  likely  to  trouble  you  about  me,  papa,  so  we  may  leave  the 
money  alone,  on  the  table  or  off  it.' 

1  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that.  There's  young  Fred  Turny 
would  like  nothing  better.  And  a  capital  fellow  that.  Plenty  of 
his  own,  and  going  into  all  the  best  society,  and  titled  ladies 
flinging  themselves  at  his  head.  Mind  you,  I  don't  know  if  yott 
keep  shilly-shallying,  whether  he'll  stand  it  long — a  young  fellow 
like  that.' 

1  He  knows  very  well  there  is  no  shilly-shallying  about  me/ 
said  Katherine. 

And  she  left  her  father's  room  thinking  within  herself  that 
though  Lady  Jane's  way  of  recommending  a  plain  man  was  not 
pleasant,  yet  the  other  way  was  worse.  Fred  Turny,  it  wag 
certain,  would  not  hear  of  dividing  his  wife's  fortune  with  her 
Bister,  should  her  father's  will  give  it  all  to  herself;  neither  would 
Charlie  Somers,  Lady  Jane  assured  her.  Would  Dr.  Burnet  do 
this  ?  Katherine,  possessed  for  the  moment  of  a  prejudice  against 
the  doctor,  doubted,  though  that  was  the  ground  on  which  he  was 
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recommended.  Would  any  man  do  so  ?  There  was  one  man  she 
thought  (of  whom  she  knew  nothing)  who  would;  who  cared 
nothing  about  the  money ;  whose  heart  had  chosen  herself  while 
Stella  was  there  in  all  her  superior  attractions.  Katherine  felt 
that  this  man,  of  whom  she  had  seen  so  little,  who  had  been  out 
of  the  country  for  nearly  four  years,  from  whom  she  had  never 
received  a  letter,  and  scarcely  even  could  call  to  mind  anything 
he  had  ever  said  to  her,  was  the  one  man  whom  she  could  trust 
in  all  the  world. 

Dr.  Burnet  came  that  afternoon,  as  it  was  his  usual  day  for 
visiting  Mr.  Tredgold.  He  was  very  particular  in  keeping  to  his 
days.  It  was  a  beautiful  spring-like  afternoon,  and  the  borders 
round  the  house  were  full  of  crocuses,  yellow  and  blue  and  white. 
The  window  was  open  in  {Catherine's  corner,  and  all  the  landscape 
outside  bright  with  the  westering  light. 

'  What  a  difference/  he  said,  *  from  that  snowstorm — do  you 
remember  the  snowstorm  ?  It  is  in  a  way  an  era  for  me — as, 
indeed,  it  was  in  the  whole  island.  We  all  begin  to  date  by  it : 
before  the  snowstorm,  or  at  the  time  of  the  snowstorm.' 

'  I  wonder,'  said  Katherine,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  was 
saying,  *  why  it  was  an  era  to  you.' 

4  Ah,  that  I  cannot  tell  you  now.  I  will,  perhaps,  if  you  will 
let  me,  some  time.  Come  out  and  look  at  the  crocuses.  This  is 
just  the  moment,  before  the  sun  goes  down.' 

'Yes,  they  shut  when  the  sun  goes  down,'  Katherine  said, 
stepping  out  from  the  window. 

The  air  had  all  the  balm  of  spring,  and  the  crocuses  were  all 
the  colours  of  hope.  It  is  delightful  to  come  out  of  winter  into 
the  first  gleam  of  the  reviving  year. 

*  We  are  nothing  if  not  botanical,'  said  the  doctor.  *  You 
remember  the  aloe.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  but  it  is  melancholy,  for 
its  blossoming  is  its  death.  It  is  like  the  old  fable  of  the  phoenix. 
When  the  new  comes  the  old  dies.  And  a  very  good  thing  too 
if  we  did  not  put  our  ridiculous  human  sentiment  into  every- 
thing.' 

1  Do  you  think  human  sentiment  is  ridiculous?'  said  Katherine, 
half  disposed  to  back  him  up,  half  to  argue  it  out, 

4  Of  course  I  don't ! '  said  the  doctor  with  vehemence ;  and 
then  he  laughed  and  said,  *  We  are  talking  like  a  book.  But  I 
am  glad  you  went  to  Steephill ;  there  is  not  any  such  sentiment 
there.' 

*Do  you  think,  then,  I  am  liable  to  be  attacked  by  fits  of 
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sentiment  ?  I  don't  think  so,'  she  said,  and  then  she  invited  the 
doctor  to  leave  the  crocuses  and  to  come  in  to  tea. 

I  think  it  was  that  day  that  Dr.  Burnet  informed  Katherine 
that  her  father  had  symptoms  of  illness  more  or  less  serious.  He 
hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  stave  off  their  development,  and 
Mr.  Tredgold  might  yet  have  many  years  of  tolerable  health 
before  him.  c  But  if  I  am  right,'  he  said,  'I  fear  he  will  not  have 
the  calm  life  he  has  had.  He  will  be  likely  to  have  sudden 
attacks,  and  suffer  a  good  deal,  from  time  to  time.  I  shall  always 
be  at  hand,  of  course,  and  ready  night  and  day.  And,  as  I  tell 
you,  great  alleviations  are  possible.  I  quite  hope  there  will  be 
many  intervals  of  comfort.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  catastrophe 
is  equally  possible.  If  he  has  any  affairs  to  attend  to,  it  would 
perhaps  be — a  good  thing — if  he  could  be  persuaded  to — look 
after  them,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  without  giving  him  any 
alarm.' 

Such  an  intimation  makes  the  heart  beat  of  those  to  whom 
the  angel  of  death  is  thus  suddenly  revealed  hovering  over  their 
home ;  even  when  there  is  no  special  love  or  loss  involved.  The 
bond  between  Mr.  Tredgold  and  his  children  was  not  very  tender 
or  delicate,  and  yet  he  was  their  father.  Katherine's  heart  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  stand  still.  The  colour  went  out  of  her  face, 
and  the  eyes  which  she  turned  with  an  appealing  gaze  to  the 
doctor  filled  with  tears. 

*  Oh,  Dr.  Burnet ! '  she  said. 

'Don't  be  alarmed;  there  is  nothing  to  call  for  any  immediate 
apprehension.  It  is  only  if  you  want  to  procure  any  modification 
— any  change  in  a  will,  or  detail  of  that  kind.' 

*  You  mean  about  Stella,'  she  said.  'I  don't  know  what  he  has 
done  about  Stella ;  he  never  tells  me  anything.  Is  it  necessary 
to  trouble  him,  doctor  ?  If  he  has  not  changed  his  will,  it  will  be 
all  right ;  if  he  has  destroyed  it  without  making  another,  it  will 
still  be  all  right,  for  some  one  told  me  that  in  that  case  we  should 
share  alike — is  that  the  law  ?  Then  no  harm  can  come  to  Stella. 
Oh  that  we  should  be  discussing  in  this  calm  way  what  might 
happen — after ! '  Two  big  tears  fell  from  Katherine's  eyes.  *  If 
the  worst  were  to  happen  even,'  she  said ;  *  if  Stella  were  left  out 
— it  would  still  be  all  right,  doctor,  so  long  as  I  was  there  to  see 
justice  done.' 

'Dear  Katherine!'  he  said,  just  touching  her  hand  for  a 
moment.  She  scarcely  perceived  in  her  agitation  that  he  had 
left  out  the  prefix,  and  the  look  which  he  gave  her  made  no  im- 
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pression  on  her  preoccupied  mind.  '  You  will  remember/  he  said, 
that  I  am  to  be  called  instantly  if  anything  unusual  happens,  and 
that  I  shall  always  be  ready — to  do  the  best  I  can  for  him,  and 
to  stand  by  you — to  the  end/ 


CHAPTER  XXXL 


Ttfis  made  again  a  delay  in  Dr.  Burnet's  plans.  You  cannot 
begin  to  make  love  to  a  girl  when  you  have  just  told  her  of  the 
serious  illness,  not  likely  to  end  in  anything  but  death,  which  is 
hovering  over  her  father.  It  is  true  that  old  Tredgold  was  not, 
could  not  be,  the  object  of  any  passionate  devotion  on  the  part  of 
his  daughter.  But  even  when  the  tie  is  so  slight  that,  once 
broken,  it  has  but  a  small  effect  on  life,  yet  the  prospect  of  that 
breaking  is  always  appalling,  more  or  less  worse  than  the  event 
itself.  All  that  a  man  can  say  in  such  circumstances,  Dr.  Burnet 
said — that  he  would  be  at  her  service  night  or  day,  that  every- 
thing he  could  do  or  think  of  he  would  do,  and  stand  by  her  to 
the  last.  That  was  far  more  appropriate  than  professions  of  lovef 
and  it  was  a  little  trying  to  him  to  find  that  she  had  not  even 
noticed  how  he  looked  at  her,  or  that  he  said  i  Dear  Katherine ! ' 
which,  to  be  sure,  he  had  no  right  to  say.  She  was  not  even 
aware  of  it !  which  is  discouraging  to  a  man. 

Dr.  Burnet  was  a  good  doctor,  he  knew  what  he  was  about ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  his  prophecy  came  true,     Mr,  Tred- 
gold was  seized  with  an  alarming  attack  in  the  spring,  which 
brought  him  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  and  from  which  at 
one  time  it  was  not  expected  he  would  ever  k&Uy.    The  old  man 
was  very  ill,  but  very  strong  in  spirit,  and  fought  with  his  disease 
like  a  lion ;  one  would  have  said  a  good  old  man  to  see  him  lyings 
therewith  no  apparent  trouble  on  his  mind,  nothing  to  pre-occui 
time  or  draw  him  away  from  the  immediate  necessity  of  bat 
for  his  life,  which  he  did  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  bette 
His  coolness,  his  self-possession,  his   readiness  to  second 
remedy,  and  give  himself  every  chance,  was  the  adm 
watchers,  doctors,  and  nurses  alike,  who  \rere  all  o 
help  him  and  conquer  the  enemy.     Could  there  be 
than  fighting  for  your  life  ?    Not  one  at  least  oj£ 
interest  for  the  combatant ;  though  whether  it 
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trouble  when  a  man  is  over  seventy,  and  can  look  forward  to  nothing 
better  than  the  existence  of  an  invalid,  is  a  question  which  might 
well  be  debated.  Mr.  Tredgold,  however,  had  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  knew  that  he  possessed  in  this  life  a  great  many  things 
he  liked — what  he  would  have  in  another  he  had  very  little  idea. 
Probably,  according  to  all  that  he  had  ever  heard,  there  would  be 
no  money  there,  and  if  any  difference  between  the  beggar  and 
the  rich  man,  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  former.  He  did  not 
at  all  desire  to  enter  into  that  state  of  affairs.  And  the  curious 
thing  was  that  it  could  never  be  discovered  that  he  had  anything 
on  his  mind.  He  did  not  ask  for  Stella,  as  the  large  circle  of 
watchers  outside  who  read  the  bulletins  at  the  lodge,  and  dis- 
cussed the  whole  matter  with  the  greatest  interest,  feeling  it  to 
be  as  good  as  a  play,  fondly  hoped.  He  never  said  a  word  that 
could  be  construed  into  a  wish  for  her,  never,  indeed,  mentioned 
her  name.  He  did  not  even  desire  to  have  Katherine  by  him,  it 
was  said;  he  preferred  the  nurses,  saying  in  his  characteristic 
way  that  they  were  paid  for  it,  that  it  was  their  business,  and 
that  he  never  in  anything  cared  for  amateurs ;  he  said  amateurs 
as  was  natural,  and  it  was  exactly  the  sentiment  which  everybody 
had  expected  from  Mr.  Tredgold.  But  never  to  ask  for  Stella, 
never  to  call  upon  her  at  his  worst  moment,  never  to  be  troubled 
by  any  thought  of  injustice  done  to  her,  that  was  the  extra- 
ordinary thing  which  the  community  could  not  understand. 
Most  people  had  expected  a  tragic  scene  of  remorse,  telegrams 
flying  over  land  and  sea,  at  the  cost  of  a  sovereign  a  word — but 
what  was  that  to  Mr.  Tredgold  ? — calling  Stella  home.  The  good 
people  were  confounded  to  hear,  day  by  day,  that  no  telegram  had 
been  sent.  It  would  have  been  a  distinction  for  the  little  post- 
office  in  Sliplin  to  have  a  telegram  of  such  a  character  to  transmit 
to  India.  The  postmistress  awaited,  feeling  as  if  she  were  an 
inferior,  but  still  very  important,  personage  in  the  play,  attending 
her  call  to  go  on.  But  the  call  never  came.  When  the  patient 
was  at  his  worst,  various  ladies  in  the  place,  and  I  need  not  say 
Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay,  had  many  whispered  conferences 
with  the  people  at  the  post.    4  No  telegram  yet  ?    Is  it  possible  ? ' 

1  No,  indeed,  ma'am,  not  a  word.' 

'  I  wonder  at  you  for  expecting  it  now,'  cried  Miss  Mildmay, 
angry  at  the  failure  of  all  those  hopes  which  she  had  entertained 
as  warmly  as  any  one.  '  What  use  would  it  be  ?  She  couldn't 
come  now;  he'll  be  gone,  poor  man,  weeks  and  weeks  before  Stella 
could  be  here.' 
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But  Mr.  Tredgold  not  did  go,  and  then  it  began  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  never  meant  nor  expected  to  go,  and  that  this  was 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  disturb  himself  about  Stella.  The 
spectators  were  half  satisfied,  yet  half  aggrieved,  by  this  conclusion, 
and  felt,  as  he  got  slowly  better,  that  they  had  been  cheated  out 
of  their  play;  however,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  the  doctor  shook 
his  head  over  all  the  triumphant  accounts  of  his  recovery  which 
were  made  in  the  local  papers ;  and  there  was  yet  hope  of  a 
tragedy  preceded  by  a  reconciliation,  and  the  restoration  of 
Stella  to  all  her  rights.  Dr.  Burnet  was,  throughout  the  whole 
illness,  beyond  praise.  He  was  at  the  Cliff  at  every  available 
moment,  watching  every  symptom.  Not  a  day  elapsed  that  he 
did  not  see  Katherine  two  or  three  times  to  console  her  about  her 
father,  or  to  explain  anything  new  that  had  occurred.  They  were 
together  so  much  that  some  people  said  they  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  not  only  lovers  but  married  for  years,  so  complete  seemed  their 
confidence  in  each  other  and  the  way  they  understood  each  other. 
A  glance  at  Dr.  Burnet's  face  was  enough  for  Katherine.  She 
knew  what  it  meant  without  another  word ;  while  he  divined  her 
anxiety,  her  apprehensions,  her  depression,  as  the  long  days  went 
on  without  any  need  of  explanation.  c  As  soon  as  the  old  man  is 
well  enough  there  will,  of  course,  be  a  marriage/  it  was  generally 
said.  '  And,  of  course,  the  doctor  will  go  and  live  there/  said 
Mrs.  Shanks ;  ' such  a  comfort  to  have  the  doctor  always  on  the 
spot — and  what  a  happy  thing  for  poor  Mr.  Tredgold  that  it 
should  be  his  son-in-law — a  member  of  his  family.' 

'Mr.  Tredgold  will  never  have  a  son-in-law  in  his  house,' 
said  Miss  Mildmay;  'if  Katherine  is  expecting  that,  she  is 
reckoning  without  her  father.  I  don't  believe  that  will  ever 
be  a  marriage,  whatever  you  may  say.  What!  send  off  Sir 
Charles  Somers,  a  man  with  something  at  least  to  show  for  him- 
self, and  take  in  Dr.  Burnet?  I  think,  Jane  Shanks,  that  you 
must  be  off  your  head ! ' 

6  Sir  Charles  Somers  could  never  have  been  of  any  use  to  poor 
dear  Mr.  Tredgold,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  a  little  abashed,  l  and  Dr. 
Burnet  is.    What  a  difference  that  makes ! ' 

4  It  may  make  a  difference — but  it  will  not  make  that  differ- 
ence ;  and  I  shouldn't  like  myself  to  be  attended  by  my  son-in- 
law,'  said  the  other  lady.  *  He  might  give  you  a  little  pinch  of 
something  at  a  critical  moment ;  or  he  might  change  your  medi- 
cine ;  or  he  might  take  away  a  pillow — you  can't  tell  the  things 
that  a  doctor  might  do — which  could  never  be  taken  hold  of,  and 
yet ' 
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1  Euth  Mildmay ! '  cried  Mrs.  Shanks,  *  for  shame  of  yourself ! 
Do  you  think  Dr.  Burnet  would  murder  the  man  ? ' 

*  No ;  I  don't  think  he  would  murder  the  man,'  said  Miss 
Mildmay  decidedly,  but  there  was  an  inscrutable  look  in  her  face. 
4  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  a  thing,'  she  said,  nodding  her 
head  to  herself. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  this  time  at  least  Dr.  Burnet  was 
not  going  to  have  the  chance,  whether  he  would  have  availed 
himself  of  it  or  not.  Mr.  Tredgold  got  better.  He  came  round 
gradually,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  but  himself.  When  he 
was  first  able  to  go  out  in  his  bath  chair,  he  explained  the  matter 
to  the  kind  friends  who  hastened  to  congratulate  him,  in  the 
most  easy  way.  l  You  all  thought  I  was  going  to  give  in  this 
time/  he  said,  'but  I  never  meant  to  give  in.  Nothing  like 
making  up  your  mind  to  it.  Ask  the  doctor.  I  said  from  the 
beginning,  "  I  ain't  going  to  die  this  bout,  don't  you  think  it." 
He  thought  different;  ignorant  pack,  doctors,  not  one  of  'em 
knows  a  thing.  Ask  him.  He'll  tell  you  it  wasn't  him  a  bit  nor 
his  drugs  neither,  but  me  as  made  up  my  mind.' 

The  doctor  had  met  the  little  procession  and  was  walking 
along  by  Mr.  Tredgold's  chair*  He  laughed  and  nodded  his  head 
in  reply,  '  Oh  yes,  he  is  quite  right.  Pluck  and  determination 
are  more  than  half  of  the  battle,'  he  said.  He  looked  across  the 
old  man's  chair  to  Katherine  on  the  other  side,  who  said  hastily : 
' 1  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  without  Dr.  Burnet,  papa.' 
1  Oh,  that's  all  very  well,'  said  old  Tredgold.  i  Pay  each  other 
compliments,  that's  all  right.  He'll  say,  perhaps,  I'd  have  been 
dead  without  your  nursing,  Katie.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Always 
prefer  a  woman  that  is  paid  for  what  she  does  and  knows  her 
duty.  Yes,  here  I  am,  Bector,  getting  all  right,  in  spite  of  physic 
and  doctors — as  I  always  meant  to  do.' 

*  By  the  blessing  of  God,'  said  the  Eector,  with  great  solemnity. 
He  had  met  the  group  unawares  round  a  corner,  and  to  see 
Burnet  and  Katherine  together,  triumphant,  in  sight  of  all  the 
world,  was  bitter  to  the  injured  man.  That  this  common  country 
doctor  should  be  preferred  to  himself  added  an  additional  insult, 
and  he  would  have  gone  a  mile  round  rather  than  meet  the  pro- 
cession. Being  thus,  however,  unable  to  help  himself,  the  Bector 
grew  imposing  beyond  anything  that  had  ever  been  seen  of  him. 
He  looked  a  Bishop,  at  least,  as  he  stood  putting  forth  no  bene- 
diction, but  a  severe  assertion  that  belied  the  words.  i  By  the 
blessing  of  God,'  he  said. 

b  2 
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4  Oh ! '  said  old  Mr.  Tredgold,  taken  aback.  '  Oh  yes,  that's 
what  you  say.  I  don't  mean  to  set  myself  against  that.  Never 
know,  though,  do  you,  how  it's  coming— queer  thing  to  reckon 
on.  But  anyhow,  here  I  am,  and  ten  pounds  for  the  poor,  Hector, 
if  you  like,  to  show  as  I  don't  go  against  that  view.' 

' 1  hope  the  improvement  will  continue,'  the  Rector  said,  with 
his  nose  in  the  air.  '  Good  morning,  Miss  Katherine ;  I  congratu- 
late you  with  all  my  heart.' 

On  what  did  he  congratulate  her  ?  The  doctor,  though  his 
complexion  was  not  delicate,  coloured  high,  and  so  did  Katherine, 
without  knowing  exactly  what  was  the  reason ;  and  Sliplin,  draw- 
ing its  own  conclusions,  looked  on.  The  only  indifferent  person 
was  Mr.  Tredgold,  always  sure  of  his  own  intentions  and  little 
concerned  by  those  of  others,  to  whom  blushes  were  of  as  little 
importance  as  any  other  insignificant  trifles  which  did  not  affect 
himself. 

It  was  perhaps  this  little  incident  which  settled  the  question 
in  the  mind  of  the  community.  The  Bector  had  congratulated 
the  pair  in  open  day ;  then,  of  course,  the  conclusion  was  clear 
that  all  the  preliminaries  were  over — that  they  were  engaged, 
and  that  Mr.  Tredgold,  who  had  rejected  Sir  Charles  Somers, 
was  really  going  to  accept  the  doctor.  The  Rector,  who,  without 
meaning  it,  thus  confirmed  and  established  everything  that  had 
been  mere  imagination  up  to  this  time,  believed  it  himself  with 
all  the  virulence  of  an  injured  man.  And  Katherine,  when  Dr. 
Burnet  had  departed  on  his  rounds  and  she  was  left  to  accompany 
her  father  home,  almost  believed  herself  that  it  must  be  true. 
He  had  said  nothing  to  her  which  could  be  called  a  definite  pro- 
posal, and  she  had  certainly  given  no  acceptance,  no  consent  to 
anything  of  the  kind,  yet  it  was  not  impossible  that  without  any 
intention,  without  any  words,  she  had  tacitly  permitted  that  this 
should  be.  Looking  back,  it  seemed  to  her  that  indeed  they  had 
been  always  together  during  these  recent  days,  and  a  great  many 
things  had  passed  between  them  in  their  meetings  by  her  father's 
bedside,  outside  his  door,  or  in  the  hall,  at  all  times  of  the 
night  and  day.  And  perhaps  a  significance  might  be  given  to 
words  which  she  had  not  attached  to  them.  She  was  a  little 
alarmed — confused — not  knowing  what  had  happened.  She  had 
met  his  eyes  full  of  an  intelligence  which  she  did  not  feel  that 
she  shared,  and  she  had  seen  him  redden  and  herself  had  felt  a 
hot  colour  flushing  to  her  face.  She  did  not  know  why  she 
blushed.     It  was  not  for  Dr.  Burnet ;  it  was  from  the  Rector's 
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look— angry,  half  malignant,  full  of  scornful  meaning.  .'  I  con- 
gratulate you !  *  Waa  that  what  it  meant,  and  that  this  thing 
had  really  happened  which  had  been  floating  in  the  air  so  long  ? 

When  she  returned  to  the  Cliff,  Katherine  did  not  go  in,  but 
went  along  the  edge  of  the  path,  as  she  had  done  so  often  when 
she  had  anything  in  her  mind.  All  her  thinkings  had  taken  place 
there  in  the  days  when  she  had  often  felt  lonely  and  c  out  of  it/ 
when  Stella  was  in  the  ascendant  and  everything  had  rolled  on  in 
accordance  with  her  lively  views.  She  had  gone  there  with  so 
many  people  to  show  them  '  the  view,'  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
view,  and  had  lingered  afterwards  while  they  returned  to  more 
noisy  joys,  to  think  with  a  little  sigh  that  there  was  some  one  in 
the  world,  though  she  knew  not  where,  who  might  have  preferred 
to  linger  with  her,  but  had  been  sent  away  from  her,  never  to  be 
seen  more.  And  then  there  had  been  the  night  of  Stella's  escapade 
in  the  little  yacht,  and  then  of  Stella's  second  flight  with  her 
husband,  and  of  many  a  day  beside  when  Katherine's  heart  had 
been  too  full  to  remain  quietly  indoors,  and  when  the  space,  the 
sky,  the  sea,  had  been  her  consolers.  She  went  there  now,  and 
with  a  languor  which  was  half  of  the  mind  and  half  of  the  body 
walked  up  and  down  the  familiar  way.  The  tamarisks  were  be- 
ginning to  show  a  little  pink  flush  against  the  sea.  It  was  not 
warm  enough  yet  to  develop  the  blossom  wholly,  but  yet  it  showed 
with  a  tinge  of  colour  against  the  blue,  and  all  the  flowering 
shrubs  were  coming  into  blossom  and  flowers  were  in  every  crevice 
of  the  rocks.  It  was  the  very  end  of  April  when  it  is  verging  into 
May,  and  the  air  was  soft  and  full  of  the  sweetness  of  the  spring. 

But  Katherine's  mind  was  occupied  with  other  things.  She 
thought  of  Dr.  Burnet  and  whether  it  was  true  that  she  was  be- 
trothed to  him  and  would  marry  him  and  have  him  for  her  com- 
panion always  from  this  time  forth.  Was  it  true  ?  She  asked 
herself  the  question  as  if  it  had  been  some  one  else,  some  other 
girl  of  whom  she  had  heard  this,  but  almost  with  less  interest 
than  if  it  had  been  another  girl.  She  would,  indeed,  scarcely 
have  been  moved  had  she  heard  that  the  doctor  had  been  engaged 
to  Charlotte  Stanley  or  to  any  one  else  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Was  it  true  that  it  was  she,  Katherine  Tredgold,  who  was  engaged 
to  him  ?  The  Rector's  fierce  look  had  made  her  blush,  but  she 
did  not  blush  now  when  she  thought  over  this  question  alone. 
Was  she  going  to  marry  Dr.  Burnet  ?  Katherine  felt  indifferent 
about  it,  as  if  she  did  not  care.  He  would  be  useful  to  papa ;  he 
would  be  a  friend  to  Stella — he  would  not  oppose  her  in  anything 
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she  might  do  for  her  sister.  Why  not  he  as  well  as  another  ? 
It  did  not  seem  to  matter  so  very  much,  though  she  had  once 
thought,  as  girls  do,  that  it  mattered  a  great  deal*  There  was 
Charlie  Somers,  for  whom  (though  without  intending  it)  Stella 
had  sacrificed  everything.  Was  he  better  worth  than  Dr.  Burnet  ? 
Certainly,  no.  Why  not,  then,  Dr.  Burnet  as  well  as  another  ? 
Katherine  said  to  herself.  It  was  curious  how  little  emotion  she 
felt — her  heart  did  not  beat  quicker,  her  breath  came  with  a  kind 
of  languid  calm.  There  were  no  particular  objections  that  she 
knew  of.  He  was  a  good  man ;  there  was  nothing  against  him. 
Few  country  doctors  were  so  well  bred,  and  scarcely  any  one  so 
kind.  His  appearance  was  not  against  him  either.  These  were 
all  negatives,  but  they  seemed  to  give  her  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
the  weariness  of  her  soul.  Nothing  against  him,  not  even  in  her 
own  mind.  On  the  contrary,  she  approved  of  Dr.  Burnet.  He 
was  kind,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  all.  He  spared  no  trouble  for 
his  patients,  and  would  face  the  storm,  hurrying  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  for  any  suffering  person  who  sent  for  him  without 
hesitation  or  delay.  Who  else  could  say  the  same  thing  ?  Per- 
haps the  Rector  would  do  it  too  if  he  were  called  upon.  But 
Katherine  was  not  disposed  to  discuss  with  herself  the  Rector's 
excellences,  whereas  it  seemed  necessary  to  put  before  herself, 
though  languidly,  all  that  she  had  heard  to  the  advantage  of  the 
doctor.  And  how  many  good  things  she  had  heard  !  Everybody 
spoke  well  of  him,  from  the  poorest  people  up  to  Lady  Jane,  who 
had  as  good  as  pointed  him  out  in  so  many  words  as  the  man 
whom  Katherine  should  marry.  Was  she  about  to  marry  him  ? 
Had  it  somehow  been  all  settled  ? — though  she  could  not  recollect 
how  or  when. 

She  was  tired  by  the  long  strain  of  her  father's  illness,  not 
so  much  by  absolute  nursing,  though  she  had  taken  her  share 
of  that  (but  Mr.  Tredgold,  as  has  been  said,  preferred  a  nurse 
who  was  paid  for  her  work  on  the  ordinary  business  principle),  as 
by  the  lengthened  tension  of  mind  and  body,  the  waiting  and 
watching  and  suspense.  This  no  doubt  was  one  great  reason  for 
her  languid,  almost  passive,  condition.  Had  Dr.  Burnet  spoken 
then,  she  would  have  acquiescedfcquite  calmly,  and  indeed  she  was 
not  at  all  sure  whether  it  might  not  have  so  happened  already. 

So  she  pursued  her  musing  with  her  face  towards  the  lawn 
and  the  shrubberies.  But  when  Katherine  turned  to  go  back 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  towards  the  house,  her  eyes,  as  she 
raised  them,  were  suddenly  struck,  almost  as  by  a  blow,  by  the 
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great  breadth  of  the  sea  and  the  sky,  the  moving  line  of  the 
coast,  the  faint  undulation  of  the  waves,  the  clouds  upon  the 
horizon  white  in  flakes  of  snowy  vapour  against  the  unruffled 
blue.  It  was  almost  as  if  some  one  had  suddenly  stretched  a 
visionary  hand  out  of  the  distance,  and  struck  her  lightly,  quickly, 
to  bring  her  back  to  herself.  She  stood  still  for  a  moment  with 
a  shiver,  confused,  astonished,  awakened — and  then  shook  herself 
as  if  to  shake  something,  some  band,  some  chain,  some  veil  that 
had  been  wound  round  her,  away. 
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But  whether  the  result  of  this  awaking  would  have  told  for 
anything  in  Katherine's  life  had  it  not  been  for  another  incident 
which  happened  shortly  after,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  She 
forgot  the  impression  of  that  sudden  stroke  of  nature,  and  when 
she  went  back  to  her  father,  who  was  a  little  excited  by  his  first 
outing,  there  revived  again  so  strong  an  impression  of  the  need 
there  was  of  the  doctor  and  his  care,  and  the  importance  of  his 
position  in  the  house  as  a  sort  of  deus  ex  machina,  always  ready 
to  be  appealed  to  and  to  perform  miracles  at  pleasure,  that  the 
former  state  of  acquiescence  in  whatever  he  might  demand  as  the 
price  of  his  services,  came  back  strongly  to  her  mind,  and  the 
possibility  was  that  there  would  have  been  no  hesitation  on  her 
part,  though  no  enthusiasm,  had  he  seized  the  opportunity  during 
one  of  the  days  of  that  week,  and  put  his  fate  to  the  touch. 
But  a  number  of  small  incidents  supervened ;  and  there  is  a  kind 
of  luxury  in  delay  in  these  circumstances  which  gains  upon  a 
man,  the  pleasure  of  the  unacknowledged,  the  delightful  sense  of 
feeling  that  he  is  sure  of  a  favourable  response,  without  all  the 
responsibilities  which  a  favourable  response  immediately  brings 
into  being.  The  moment  that  he  asked  and  Katherine  consented, 
there  would  be  the  father  to  face,  and  all  the  practical  difficulties 
of  the  position  to  be  met.  He  would  have  to  take  c  the  bull  by 
the  horns.'  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  those  preliminaries, 
exciting  but  delightful,  which  form  the  first  step.  To  declare 
your  sentiments  to  the  girl  you  love,  to  receive  that  assent  and 
answering  confession  of  which  you  are  almost  sure — only  so  much 
uncertainty  in  it  as  makes  the  moment  thrilling  with  an  alarm 
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and  timidity  which  is  more  sweet  than  confidence.  That  is  one 
thing;  but  what  follows  is  quite  another;  the  doctor  a  little 
'  funked,'  as  he  himself  said,  that  next  important  step.  There 
was  no  telling  what  might  come  out  of  that  old  demon  of  a 
father.  Sometimes  Dr.  Burnet  thought  that  he  was  being 
encouraged,  that  he  had  become  so  necessary  to  Mr.  Tredgold 
that  the  idea  of  securing  his  attendance  would  be  jumped  at  by 
the  old  man  ;  and  sometimes  he  thought  otherwise.  He  was,  in 
fact,  though  a  brave  man,  frightened  of  the  inevitable  second  step. 
And  therefore  he  let  the  matter  linger,  finding  much  delight  in 
the  happy  unconsciousness  that  he  was  risking  nothing,  that  she 
understood  him  and  all  his  motives,  and  that  his  reward  was 
certain,  when  he  did  make  up  his  mind  to  ask  for  it  at  last. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  one  day,  encouraged  by 
her  father's  improvement,  Katherine  went  to  town,  as  everybody 
in  the  country  is  bound  to  do,  to  go  through  that  process  which  is 
popularly  known  as  i  shopping.'  In  previous  years  Stella's  enter- 
prise and  activity  had  provided  clothes  for  every  season  as  much 
in  advance  as  fashion  permitted,  so  that  there  never  was  any 
sudden  necessity.  But  Katherine  had  never  been  energetic  in 
these  ways,  and  the  result  was  that  the  moment  arrived,  taking 
her  a  little  unawares,  in  which  even  Katherine  was  forced  to  see 
that  she  had  nothing  to  wear.  She  went  to  town,  accordingly,  one 
morning  in  the  beginning  of  June,  attended  by  the  maid  who 
was  no  more  than  an  elderly  promoted  upper  housemaid,  who 
had  succeeded  Stevens.  Katherine  had  not  felt  herself  equal  to 
a  second  Stevens  entirely  for  herself;  indeed,  she  had  been  so  well 
trained  by  Stella,  who  always  had  need  of  the  services  of  every- 
body about  her,  that  she  was  very  well  able  to  dispense  with  a 
personal  attendant  altogether.  But  it  was  an  admirable  and 
honourable  retirement  for  Hannah  to  give  up  the  more  active 
work  of  the  household  and  to  become  Miss  Katherine's  maid,  and 
her  conscientious  efforts  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  new  position 
were  entertaining  at  least.  A  more  perfect  guardian,  if  any 
guardian  had  been  necessary,  of  all  the  decorums  could  not  have 
been  than  was  this  highly  respectable  person  who  accompanied 
her  young  mistress  to  London  with  a  sense  of  having  a  great 
responsibility  upon  her  shoulders.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  no  guar- 
dian being  in  the  least  necessary,  it  was  Katherine  who  took  care 
of  her,  which  came  to  exactly  the  same  thing  and  answered  all 
purposes. 

The  train  was  on  this  occasion  rather  full,  and  the  young  lady 
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and  her  maid  were  put  into  a  compartment  in  which  were  already 
two  passengers,  a  lady  and  gentleman,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  carriage,  to  all  appearance  together.  Bat  it  soon  turned 
out  that  they  were  not  together.  The  lady  got  out  at  one  of  the 
little  stations  at  which  they  stopped,  and  then,  with  a  little  hesi- 
tation, the  gentleman  rose  and  came  over  to  the  side  on  which 
Katherine  was.  ( It  is  long  since  we  have  met,'  he  said  in  a  voice 
which  had  a  thrill  in  it,  noticeable  even  to  Hannah,  who  instinc- 
tively retired  a  little,  leaving  the  place  opposite  Katherine  at  his 
disposition  (a  thing,  I  need  not  remark,  which  was  quite  improper, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  done.  Hannah  could  not  for  a  long 
time  forgive  herself,  when  she  thought  it  over,  but  for  the 
moment  she  was  dominated  by  the  voice).  'I  have  not  seen  you,' 
he  repeated,  with  a  little  faltering,  *  for  years.  Is  it  permitted  to 
say  a  word  to  you,  Miss  Tredgold  ? ' 

The  expression  of  his  eyes  was  not  a  thing  to  be  described. 
It  startled  Katherine  all  the  more  that  she  had  of  late  been 
exposed  to  glances  having  a  similar  meaning,  yet  not  of  that 
kind.  She  looked  at  him  almost  with  a  gasp.  ( Mr.  Stamford  ! 
I  thought  you  were  in  India  ? ' 

1  So  I  was,'  he  said,  l  and  so  I  am  going  to  be  in  a  few  months 
more.  What  a  curious  unexpected  happi — I  mean  occurrence — 
that  I  should  have  met  you — quite  by  accident ! ' 

'  Oh  yes,  quite  by  accident,'  she  said. 

'  I  have  been  in  the  island,'  he  said,  '  and  near  Sliplin  for  a 
day  or  two,  where  it  would  have  been  natural  to  see  you,  and  then 
when  I  was  coming  away  in  desp — without  doing  so,  what  a 
chance  that  of  all  places  in  the  world  you  should  have  been  put 
into  this  carriage ! ' 

He  seemed  so  astonished  at  this  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
get  over  it.  Katherine  took  it  with  much  more  composure,  and 
yet  her  heart  had  begun  to  beat  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice. 

He  asked  her  a  great  many  questions  about  her  father,  about 
Stella;  even,  timidly,  about  herself,  though  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  this  was  not  from  any  need  of  information.  He 
had  heard  about  Stella's  marriage,  'down  there,'  with  a  vague 
indication  of  the  point  at  which  their  journey  began ;  and  that 

Mr.  Tredgold  had  been  ill,  and  that But  he  did  not  end 

that  sentence.  It  was  easily  to  be  perceived  that  he  had  acquired 
the  knowledge  somewhere  that  Katherine  was  still — Katherine — 
and  took  a  great  satisfaction  in  the  fact.  And  then  he  began 
to  tell  her  about  himself.     He  had  done  very  well,  better  than 
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could  have  been  expected.  He  had  now  a  very  good  appointment, 
and  his  chief  was  very  kind  to  him.  There  are  no  fortunes  to 
be  made  now  in  India — or,  at  least,  not  such  as  we  used  to  hear 
were  once  made.  The  life  is  different  altogether.  It  is  not  a 
long  martyrdom  and  lakhs  of  rupees,  but  a  very  passable  existence 
and  frequent  holidays  home.     Better  that,  I  think.9 

'  Surely  much  better/  said  Katherine. 

(I  think  so.  And  then  there  are  the  hills — Simla,  and  so 
forth,  which  never  were  thought  of  in  my  father's  time.  They 
had  to  make  up  their  minds  and  put  up  with  everything.  We 
have  many  alleviations — the  ladies  have  especially,'  he  added, 
with  a  look  that  said  a  great  deal  more.  Why  should  he  add  by 
his  looks  so  much  importance  to  that  feet  ?  And  how  was  it  that 
Katherine,  knowing  nothing  of  the  life  in  India,  took  up  his 
meaning  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ? 

I  But  the  ladies,'  she  said,  '  don't  desert  the  plains  where  their 
— their  husbands  are,  I  hope,  to  find  safety  for  themselves  on  the 
hills?' 

'  I  did  not  mean  that,'  he  said,  with  a  flush  of  colour  all  over 
his  brown  face  (Katherine  compared  it,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  Dr. 
Burnet's  recent  blush,  with  conclusions  not  favourable  to  the 
latter).  c  I  mean  that  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  men  to  think  that 
— what  is  most  precious  to  them  in  the  world — may  be  placed  in 
safety  at  any  critical  moment.' 

I I  wonder  if  that  is  Charlie  Somers'  feeling,'  Katherine  said 
with  an  involuntary  laugh.  It  was  not  that  she  meant  to  laugh 
at  Charlie  Somers ;  it  was  rather  the  irrestrainable  expression  of  a 
lightening  and  rising  of  her  own  heart. 

*  No  doubt  every  man  must,'  James  Stamford  said. 

And  they  went  on  talking,  he  telling  her  many  things  which 
she  did  not  fully  understand  or  even  receive  into  her  mind  at  all, 
her  chief  consciousness  being  that  this  man — her  first  love — was 
the  only  one  who  had  felt  what  a  true  lover  should,  the  only  one 
to  whom  her  heart  made  any  response.  She  did  not  even  feel  this 
during  the  course  of  that  too  rapid  journey.  She  felt  only  an 
exhilaration,  a  softening  and  expansion  of  her  whole  being.  She 
could  not  meet  his  eyes  as  she  met  Dr.  Burnet's ;  they  dazzled 
her ;  she  could  not  tell  why.  Her  heart  beat,  running  on  with  a 
tremulous  accompaniment  to  those  words  of  his,  half  of  which  her 
intelligence  did  not  master  at  the  time,  but  which  came  to  her 
after  by  degrees.  He  told  her  that  he  was  soon  going  back  to 
India,  and  that  he  would  like  to  go  and  see  Stella,  to  let  her  know 
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by  an  independent  testimony  how  her  sister  was.  Might  he  write 
and  give  her  his  report  ?  Might  he  come — this  was  said  hurriedly 
as  the  train  dashed  into  the  precincts  of  London,  and  the  end  of 
the  interview  approached — to  Sliplin  again  one  day  before  he  left 
on  the  chance  of  perhaps  seeing  her — to  inquire  for  Mr.  Tredgold 
— to  take  anything  she  might  wish  to  send  to  Lady  Somers? 
Katherine  felt  the  flush  on  her  own  face  to  be  overwhelming. 
Ah,  how  different  from  that  half-angry  confused  colour  which  she 
had  been  conscious  of  when  the  Sector  offered  his  congratulations ! 

1  Oh  no/  she  said  with  a  little  shake  of  her  head,  and  a  sound 
of  pathos  in  her  voice  of  which  she  was  quite  conscious ;  c  my 
father  is  ill ;  he  is  better  now,  but  his  condition  is  serious.  I  am 
very — sorry — I  am  distressed — to  say  so — but  he  must  not  be 
disturbed,  he  must  not.  I  have  escaped  for  a  little  to-day.  I — 
had  to  come.  But  at  home  I  am  altogether  taken  up  by  papa. 
I  cannot  let  you — lose  your  time — take  the  trouble — of  coming 
for  nothing.     Oh,  excuse  me — I  cannot '  Katherine  said. 

And  he  made  no  reply,  he  looked  at  her,  saying  a  thousand 
things  with  his  eyes.  And  then  there  came  the  jar  of  the  arrival. 
He  handed  her  out,  he  found  a  cab  for  her,  performing  all  the 
little  services  that  were  necessary,  and  then  he  held  her  hand  a 
moment  while  he  said  goodbye. 

'May  I  come  and  see  you  off?  May  I  be  here  when  you 
come  back  ? ' 

'Oh,  no,  no!'  Katherine  said,  she  did  not  know  why.  CI 
don't  know  when  we  go  back ;  it  perhaps  might  not  be  till  to- 
morrow— it  might  not  be  till — that  is,  no,  you  must  not  come, 
Mr.  Stamford — I — cannot  help  it,'  she  said. 

Still  he  held  her  hand  a  moment.  l  It  must  still  be  hope 
then,  nothing  but  hope,'  he  said. 

She  drove  away  through  London,  leaving  him,  seeing  his  face 
wherever  she  looked.  Ah,  that  was  what  the  others  had  wanted 
to  look  like  but  had  not  been  able — that  was — all  that  one 
wanted  in  this  world  ;  not  the  Tredgold  money,  nor  the  fortune 
of  the  great  City  young  man,  nor  the  Rector's  dignity,  nor  Dr. 
Burnet's  kindness — nothing  but  that,  it  did  not  matter  by  what 
accompanied.  What  a  small  matter  to  be  poor,  to  go  away  to  the 
end  of  the  earth,  to  be  burned  by  the  sun  and  wasted  by  the 
heat,  to  endure  anything,  so  long  as  you  had  that  I  She 
trembled  and  was  incoherent  when  she  tried  to  speak.  She  for- 
got where  to  tell  the  cabman  to  go,  and  said  strange  things  to 
Hannah,  not  knowing  what  she  said.     Her  heart  beat  and  beat, 
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as  if  it  was  the  only  organ  she  possessed,  as  if  she  were  nothing 
but  one  pulse,  thumping,  thumping  with  a  delicious  idiocy, 
caring  for  nothing,  and  thinking  of  nothing.  Thinking  of 
nothing,  though  rays  and  films  of  thought  flew  along  in  the  air 
and  made  themselves  visible  to  her  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  she 
should  never  see  him  again ;  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
there  was  no  link  between  them  ;  and  yet,  so  to  speak,  there  was 
nothing  else  but  him  in  the  world.  She  saw  the  tall  tower  of  the 
Parliament  in  a  mist  that  somehow  encircled  James  Stamford's 
face,  and  broad  Whitehall  was  full  of  that  vapour  in  which  any 
distinction  of  other  feature,  of  everything  round  about  her,  was 
lost. 

How  curious  an  effect  to  be  produced  upon  any  one  so  reason- 
able, so  sensible  as  Katherine !  After  a  long  time,  she  did  not 
know  how  long,  she  was  recalled  to  common  day  by  her  arrival  at 
the  dressmaker's  where  she  had  to  get  out  and  move  and  speak, 
all  of  which  she  seemed  to  do  in  a  dream.  And  then  the  day 
turned  round  and  she  had  to  think  of  her  journey  back  again. 
Why  did  she  tell  him  not  to  come?  it  would  have  harmed  nobody 
if  he  had  come.  Her  father  had  not  forbidden  her  to  see  him, 
and  even  had  he  forbidden  her,  a  girl  who  was  of  age,  who  was 
nearly  twenty-four,  who  had  after  all  a  life  of  her  own  to  think  of, 
should  she  have  refrained  from  seeing  him  on  that  account  ?  AU 
her  foundations  were  shaken,  not  60  much  by  feeling  of  her  own 
as  by  the  sight  and  certainty  of  his  feeling.  She  would  not 
desert  her  father,  never,  never  run  away  from  him  like  Stella. 
But  at  least  she  might  have  permitted  herself  to  see  James 
Stamford  again.  She  said  to  herself,  1 1  may  never  marry  him  ; 
but  now  I  shall  marry  nobody  else.'  And  why  had  she  not  let  him 
come,  why  might  they  not  at  least  have  understood  each  other  ? 
The  influence  of  this  thought  was  that  Katherine  did  not  linger 
for  the  afternoon  train,  to  which  Stamford  after  all  did  go,  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  her,  of  perhaps  travelling  with  her  again,  but 
hurried  off  by  the  very  first,  sadly  disappointing  poor  Hannah 
who  had  looked  forward  to  the  glory  of  lunching  with  her  young 
mistress  in  some  fine  pastrycook's  as  Stevens  had  often  described. 
Far  from  this,  Hannah  was  compelled  to  snatch  a  bun  at  the 
station,  in  the  hurry  Miss  Katherine  was  in ;  and  why  should  she 
have  hurried  ?  There  was  no  reason  in  the  world.  To  be  in 
London,  and  yet  not  in  London,  to  see  nothing,  not  even  the 
interior  of  Verey's,  went  to  Hannah's  heart.  Nor  was  Katherine's 
much  more  calm  when  she  began  to  perceive  that  her  very  im- 
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petuosity  had  probably  been  the  reason  why  she  did  not  see  him 
again ;  for  who  could  suppose  that  she  who  had  spoken  of  perhaps 
not  going  till  to-morrow,  should  have  fled  back  again  in  an  hour, 
by  a  slow  train  in  which  nobody  who  could  help  it  ever  went  ? 

By  that  strange  luck  which  so  often  seems  to  regulate  human 
affairs,  Dr.  Burnet  chose  this  evening  of  all  others  for  the  explana- 
tion of  his  sentiments.  He  paid  Mr.  Tredgold  an  evening  visit, 
and  found  him  very  well ;  and  then  he  went  out  to  join  Katherine, 
whom  he  saw  walking  on  the  path  that  edged  the  cliff.  It  was  a 
beautiful  June  evening,  serene  and  sweet,  still  light  with  the 
lingering  light  of  day,  though  the  moon  was  already  high  in  the 
sky.  There  was  no  reason  any  longer  why  Dr.  Burnet  should 
restrain  his  feelings.  His  patient  was  well ;  there  was  no  longer 
any  indecorum,  anything  inappropriate,  in  speaking  to  Katherine 
of  what  she  must  well  know  was  nearest  to  his  heart.  He,  too, 
had  been  conscious  of  the  movement  in  the  air — the  magnetic 
communication  from  him  to  her  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Tredgold's 
first  outing,  when  they  had  met  the  Rector,  and  he  had  congra- 
tulated them.  To  Katherine  it  had  seemed  almost  as  if,  in  some 
way  unknown  to  herself,  everything  had  been  settled  between 
them,  but  Dr.  Burnet  knew  different.  He  knew  that  nothing  had 
been  settled,  that  no  words  nor  pledge  had  passed  between  them  ; 
but  he  had  little  doubt  what  the  issue  would  be.  He  felt  that  he 
had  the  matter  in  his  own  hands,  that  he  had  only  to  speak  and 
she  to  reply.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  nothing  wanting  but 
the  hand  and  seal. 

Katherine  had  scarcely  got  beyond  the  condition  of  dreaming 
in  which  she  had  spent  the  afternoon.  She  was  a  little  impatient 
when  she  saw  him  approaching.  She  did  not  want  her  thoughts 
to  be  disturbed.  Her  thoughts  were  more  delightful  to  her  than 
anything  else  at  this  moment,  and  she  half  resented  the  appear- 
ance of  the  doctor,  whom  her  mind  had  forsaken  as  if  he  had 
never  been.  The  dreaming  state  in  which  she  was,  the  pre- 
occupation with  one  individual  interest  is  a  cruel  condition  of 
mind.  At  another  moment  she  would  have  read  Dr.  Burnet's 
meaning  in  his  eyes,  and  would  have  been  prepared  at  least  for 
what  was  coming — she  who  knew  so  well  what  was  coming,  who 
had  but  a  few  days  ago  acquiesced  in  what  seemed  to  be  fate.  But 
now,  when  he  began  to  speak,  Katherine  was  thunderstruck.  A 
sort  of  rage  sprang  up  in  her  heart.  She  endeavoured  to  stop 
him,  to  interrupt  the  words  on  his  lips,  which  was  not  only  cruel 
but  disrespectful  to  a  man  who  was  offering  her  his  best,  who  was 
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laying  himself,  with  a  warmth  which  he  had  scarcely  known  to  be 
in  him,  at  her  feet.  He  was  surprised  at  his  own  ardour,  at  the 
fire  with  which  he  made  his  declaration,  and  so  absorbed  in  that 
that  he  did  not  for  the  first  moment  see  how  with  broken  exclama- 
tions ancl  lifted  hands  she  was  keeping  him  off. 

1  Oh,  don't,  doctor !  Oh,  don't  say  so,  don't  say  so !'  were  the 
strange  words  that  caught  his  ear  at  last ;  and  then  he  shook 
himself  up,  so  to  speak,  and  saw  her  standing  beside  him  in  the 
gathering  dimness  of  the  twilight,  her  face  not  shining  with  any 
sweetness  of  assent,  but  half  convulsed  with  pain  and  shame,  her 
hands  held  up  in  entreaty,  her  lips  giving  forth  these  words, 
i  Oh,  don't  say  so!' 

It  was  his  turn  to  be  struck  dumb.  He  drew  up  before  her 
with  a  sudden  pause  of  consternation. 

1  What?'  he  cried — c  what?'  not  believing  his  ears. 

And  thus  they  stood  for  a  moment  speechless,  both  of  them. 
She  had  stopped  him  in  the  middle  of  his  love  tale,  which  he  had 
told  better  and  with  more  passion  than  he  was  himself  sensible 
of.  She  had  stopped  him,  and  now  she  did  not  seem  to  have 
another  word  to  say. 

'  It  is  my  anxiety  which  is  getting  too  much  for  me,'  he  said. 
*  You  didn't  say  that,  Katherine — not  that  ?  You  did  not  mean 
to  interrupt  me — to  stop  me  ?  No.  It  is  only  that  I  am  too 
much  in  earnest — that  I  am  frightening  myself ' 

'  Oh,  Dr.  Burnet ! '  she  cried,  instinctively  putting  her  hands 
together.  '  It  is  I  who  am  to  blame.  Oh,  do  not  be  angry  with 
me*     Let  us  part  friends.     Don't — don't  say  that  any  more ! ' 

1  Say  what  ? — that  I  love  you,  that  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife  ? 
Katherine,  I  have  a  right  to  say  it !  You  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  I  was  going  to  say  it.  I  have  been  silent  because  of 
— for  delicacy,  for  love's  sake;  but  you  have  known.  I  know 
that  you  have  known ! '  he  cried  almost  violently,  though  in  a  low 
voice.  , 

She  had  appealed  to  him  like  a  frightened  girl ;  now  she  had 
to  collect  her  forces  as  a  woman,  with  her  dignity  to  maintain. 
4 1  will  not  contradict  you,'  she  said.  c  I  cannot ;  it  is  true.  I 
can  only  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  How  could  I  stop  you  while  you 
had  not  spoken  ?  Oh  no,  I  will  not  take  that  excuse.  If  it  had 
been  last  night  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  but  to-day  I  know 
better.  I  cannot — it  is  impossible  !  Don't — oh  don't  let  us  say 
any  more.' 

'  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  ! '  he  cried.     ( Impos- 
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sible !     How  is  it  impossible  ?    Last  night  it  would  have  been 

possible,  but  to-day You  are  playing  with  me,  Katherine ! 

Why  should  it  be  impossible  to-day  ? ' 

'Not  from  anything  in  you,  Dr.  Burnet/  she  said;  'from 
something  in  myself.' 

1  From  what  in  yourself?  Katherine,  I  tell  you  you  are  play- 
ing with  me !     I  deserve  better  at  your  hands.' 

'You  deserve — everything!'  she  cried,  'and  I  —  I  deserve 
nothing  but  that  you  should  scorn  toe.  But  it  is  not  my  fault. 
I  have  found  out.  I  have  had  a  long  time  to  think  ;  I  have  seen 
things  in  a  new  light.  Oh,  accept  what  I  say  !  It  is  impossible — 
impossible ! ' 

cYet  it  was  possible  yesterday,  and  it  may  be  possible  to- 
morrow ? ' 

c  No,  never  again ! '  she  said. 

c  Do  you  know,'  said  the  doctor  stonily,  l  that  you  have  led  me 
on,  that  you  have  given  me  encouragement,  that  you  have  given 
me  almost  a  certainty  ? — and  now  to  cast  me  off,  without  sense, 
without  reason ' 

The  man's  lip  quivered  under  the  sting  of  this  disappointment 
and  mortification.    He  began  not  to  know  what  he  was  saying. 

c  Let  us  not  say  any  more — oh,  let  us  not  say  any  more ! 
That  was  unkind  that  you  said.  I  could  give  you  no  certainty, 
for  I  had  none;  and  to-day — I  know  that  it  is  impossible!  Dr. 
Burnet,  I  cannot  say  any  more.' 

1  But,  Miss  Tredgold,'  he  cried  in  his  rage,  c  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  said  !     I  have  a  right  to  an  explanation !     I  have 

a  right  to Good  heavens,  do  you  mean  that  nothing  is  to 

come  of  it  after  all  ? '  he  cried. 


(To  be  continue].) 
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1  A  N  Englishman  has  sense  without  wit ;  a  Frenchman  has  wit 
jLJL  without  sense/  Such,  at  least,  is  a  definition  suggested  in 
that  lively  little  comedy,  Le  Frangais  a  Londres.  By  combining 
these  qualities  on  either  side,  the  author,  M.  Louis  de  Boissy, 
creates  two  highly  respectable  characters;  and  it  is  upon  the 
Frangais  raisonnable  of  the  piece,  M.  le  Baron  de  Polinville, 
that  its  Anglais  poli — who  rejoices  in  the  Hugo-like  name  of 
4  Milord  Craff ' — bestows  his  desirable  daughter,  Elian te.  But  there 
are  two  others  of  M.  de  Boissy's  dramatis  persona  who  correspond 
more  exactly  to  the  traditional  natives  of  France  and  England, 
to  wit,  the  Marquis  de  Polinville  and  the  English  merchant, 
Jacques  Bosbif.  The  Marquis  is  a  vainglorious,  vivacious,  and 
rather  amusing  coxcomb ;  the  Englishman,  taciturn,  phlegmatic, 
and  morose,  is  a  true  blood-relation  of  that  other  historic 

Jean  Rosbif,  Ecuyer, 
Qui  se  pendit  pour  se  d&sennuyer. 

Both,  of  necessity,  would  be  somewhat  exaggerated  for  stage 
purposes;  but  while  the  Marquis  is  a  conceivable  portrait,  the 
other  is  a  caricature.  Not  the  less  he  represents  with  far  greater 
fidelity  than  '  Milord  Craff,'  whose  nationality  is  the  No-Man's- 
Land  of  the  footlights,  what,  circa  1727  (the  date  of  Le  Frangais 
a  Londres),  was  the  received  French  notion  of  the  average  in- 
habitant of  this  perfidious  kingdom ;  that  is  to  say,  he  represents 
a  personality  of  whose  domestic  environment  the  localised  and 
generally  untravelled  Parisian  knew  practically  nothing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  up  to  the  date  quoted,  there  had  been  but  two 
recognised  books  by  Frenchmen  professing  to  describe  England 
by  sight — the  Relation  d'un  Voyage  en  Angleteire  of  the  Sieur 
Samuel  de  Sorbites,  upon  the  misstatements  in  which  Sprat 
had  angrily  *  observed '  in  1665,  and  the  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais  of 
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Muralt,  translated  in  1 726.  After  these  came,  in  1 734,  the  famous 
Lettres  Philosophiques  of  Voltaire,  to  whom  followed  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  the  Abbe*  Le  Blanc,  who,  like  his  accomplished  pre- 
decessor, had  for  some  time  resided  in  this  country.  But  no  one 
of  these  books,  and  that  of  Sorbieres  especially,  could  be  said  to  be 
wholly  free  from  the  '  strokes  of  national  rancour  and  antipathy,' 
begotten  of  imperfect  knowledge  and  long  conflict  by  sea  and 
land;  and  it  was  not  until  the  opening  and  the  close  of  the 
*  Seven  Years*  War'  that  France  succeeded  in  really  learning 
something  authoritative  of  English  habits  and  customs.  In  1758 
was  translated  and  issued  at  the  Hague  Dr.  John  Brown's  once 
popular  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times — 
'  the  inestimable  estimate  of  Brown,'  as  Cowper  ironically  calls  it ; 
— and  at  the  beginning  of  1765  M.  Pierre  Jean  Grosley  made  that 
six  weeks'  excursion  to  these  shores  which  served  him  for  the 
basis  of  his  Londrea — a  work  which  one  of  the  critics  of  his  nation 
characterises  as  the  first  livre  d*  ensemble  composed  by  a  Frenchman 
upon  the  English. 

But  before  M.  Grosley's  book  must  come  M.  Grrosley  himself. 
Born  in  1718,  at  Troyes  in  Champagne,  he  was  by  profession  an 
advocate.  The  acquisition  of  a  competence,  however,  in  early  life 
left  him  free  to  devote  himself  in  great  measure  to  travel,  to  anti- 
quarian studies,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  a  kind  of  Kabelaisian 
humour,  which,  like  the  cheerfulness  of  the  philosopher  in  Boswell, 
was  always  asserting  itself  at  inopportune  moments.  His 
incorrigible  habit  of  throwing  the  reins  upon  his  very  vagrant 
fancy  without  respect  to  the  nature  of  his  theme,  made  it 
impracticable  (says  the  author  of  his  Ulloge)  to  find  a  place  in  the 
plain-sailing  Proceedings  of  the  AcadSmie  des  Inscriptions  et 
BeUes-Lettres,  which  numbered  him  in  its  ranks,  for  any  of  his 
half  learned,  half  burlesque  M&moires.  These  disqualifications  for 
gravity  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  producing  many  works, 
of  which  his  EphSmSrides  Troyennes  and  Travels  in  Svritzer- 
land  are  reckoned  to  be  among  the  most  noteworthy.  His  per- 
sonal appearance  must  have  been  quite  in  keeping  with  his  other 
peculiarities,  and,  had  Smollett  not  been  abroad,  would  probably 
have  commended  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  creator  of  Lisma- 
hago  and  Captain  Weazel.  Above  the  ordinary  height,  and  withal 
exceptionally  dry,  lean  and  bony  of  make,  his  figure  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  head  too  small  for  his  body,  out  of  which  looked, 
under  bushy  brows,  a  pair  of  small  green  and  deepset,  but  very 
bright  eyes.    He  had  a  long  neck,  and  a  complexion  of  so  preter- 
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natural  a  pallor  that  even  he  himself  described  it  with  grim 
humour  as  a  visage  d'extreme-onction ;  while  without  being  posi- 
tively— like  Macbeth's  witches — c  wild  in  his  attire/  his  costume, 
at  such  times  as  it  was  not  merely  old-fashioned,  must  have  been 
undeniably,  and  of  set  purpose,  eccentric.  He  earned  his  con-, 
tempt  of  conventionality  so  far  as  to  perambulate  his  native  town 
in  night-cap,  dressing-gown,  and  slippers — varying  this  in  later 
years  by  a  sort  of  loose  surtout  of  red  camlet,  lined  with  cat- 
skins,  which  came  down  to  his  heels,  and  in  which  he  must  have 
closely  resembled  the  pantaloon  of  Italian  comedy.  Indeed,  it  is 
asserted  that  he  had  adapted  this  garment  from  a  picture  of  St. 
Pantaleon  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Troyes.  Although  scholarly 
generally,  and  particularly  well  versed  in  law,  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  he  was  (like  Sorbieres)  wholly  ignorant  of  English  ; 
but,  upon  the  precedent  of  Panurge,  who  contended  that  he  heard 
better  when  he  had  taken  to  spectacles,  M.  Grosley  affirms  that 
his  inability  to  understand  our  tongue  did  but  enhance  and 
intensify  his  native  penetration  of  vision.  He  describes,  he  says, 
what  he  saw,  after  the  manner  of  Herodotus ;  and  it  is  with  what 
he  actually  saw  and  not  with  what  he  subsequently  *  read  up '  in 
his  study  at  home  that  this  paper  is  concerned. 

Tranrivi  ut  viderem  sapientiam,  erraresque  &  stuttitiam, 
says  the  motto  from  Ecclesiastes  to  this  traveller's  title-page. 
Upon  such  an  errand,  one  would  think,  he  need  scarcely  have 
crossed  the  Channel ;  and,  in  any  case,  he  could  scarcely  hope  to 
exhaust  the  subject  in  six  weeks.  Yet  in  six  weeks  much  may 
happen  ;  and  M.  Grosley  was  fortunate  in  more  than  one  respect* 
Already  King  George  III.  had  been  attacked  by  the  first  of  those 
mysterious  illnesses  which  finally  incapacitated  him  as  a  practising 
monarch,  and  to  this  was  to  follow  the  second  Begency  Bill,  with  all 
its  anti-Bute  plotting  and  counter-plotting.  Then  Lord  Byron  had 
killed  Mr.  Chaworth  of  Nottinghamshire  in  a  quarrel  at  the  '  Star 
and  Garter '  in  Pall  Mall ;  and  the  galleries  had  already  been 
erected  for  his  lordship's  trial  in  Westminster  Hall.  Moreover, 
the  Spitalfields  weavers  were  to  make  new  demonstrations 
against  the  clandestine  importation  of  French  silks,  marching  in 
their  thousands,  under  black  banners,  to  St.  James's  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  actually  besieging  in  his  Bloomsbury  man- 
sion his  august  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  thrown  out  a 
Bill  for  their  relief.  It  is  true  that  at  this  date  some  notable  and 
notorious  personages  were  unavoidably  absent  from  London.  Mr. 
Sterne,  for  instance,  who  had  not  long  published  vols.  vii.  and  viii.  of 
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his  Tristtam  Sliandy,  was  at  the  Bath,  and  Mr.  Garrick  was  at' 
Paris,  whence,  however,  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  heralding 
his  advent*  anonymously  by  his  own  fable  of  the  Sick  Monkey.  Mr. 
Whitefield  was  still  in  America ;  Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  luxuriating 
at  Naples ;  and  Miss  '  Iphigeiria'  Chndleigh  had  betaken  herself  to 
the  German  Spa.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  rumours  that 
Rousseau  was  coming,  and  (perhaps)  the  Duke  of  Nivernais ;  while 
if  Boscius  was  not  delighting  his  admirers  at  Drury  Lane,  Foote 
would  soon  be  filling  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  At 
Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  the  season  was  approaching ;  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Society  of  Artists  in  Spring  Garden  was  on  the  point1 
of  opening.  Besides  all  this,  M.  Grosley  would  find  indications  in 
England  of  some  of  those  things  he  had  left  behind  him.  There 
was,  in  the  first  place,  that  ( fugacious '  monster,  the  Wild  Beast 
of  the  Gevaudan,  the  carcass  of  which,  a  few  months  later,  Horace 
Walpole  would  inspect  in  the  Queen's  antechamber  at  Versailles, 
exhibited  by  two  chasseurs  '  with  as  much  parade  as  if  it  was  Mr. 
Pitt/  but  which  was  now  still  *  on  the  rampage,'  being  carefully 
followed  in  its  career  of  crime  by  the  St.  James's  Chronicle. 
There  was  a  very  pretty  quarrel  between  the  French  Ambassador, 
the  Count  de  Guerchy ,  and  M.  D'Hkm  de  Beaumont,  who  not  only  (in 
his  correspondence)  compared  his  Excellency  to  the  Beast  aforesaid, 
but  maintained  that  M.  de  Guerchy  had  procured  one  Treyssac 
de  Vergy  to  attempt  his  (Dion's)  life ;  and  the  popular  voice  in 
England  was  on  the  side  of  M.  D'&m.  Lastly,  there  was  M. 
Buyrette  de  Belloy's  tragedy  of  the  Siege  of  Calais,  which,  with 
its  anti-English  spirit,  was  at  the  height  of  its  vogue  when  Grosley 
left  the  French  capital,  and  was  naturally  attracting  the  notice  of 
the  London  prints.  *  M.  Garrique ' — it  was  rumoured  from  the 
Brussels  Gazette— contemplated  its  transfer  to  Drury  Lane,  and 
an  English  version  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prepared  by  Bobert 
Lloyd's  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Denis.  But  there  is  no  record  that 
it  was  ever  placed  upon  the  stage. 

♦  It  was  owing  to  the  popularity  of  M.  de  Belloy's  play — 
M.  Grosley  tells  us— that  he  determined  to  start  firom  France  at 
Calais.  He  was,  however,  persuaded  by  friends  to  embark  from 
Boulogne,  where  only  a  few  months  earlier  Churchill  had  breathed 
his  last.  But  M.  Grosley  knew  nothing  of  Churchill,  although, 
before  leaving  Boulogne,  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  burial-place 
of  Le  Sage.  He  set  sail  on  April  11,  in  the  sloop  of  a  Captain 
Djferiton,  whose  business  it  was  to  cany  French  clarets  in  bottle  to 
Dover  and  London.   The  passage  was  a  stormy  one ;  yet, ( fortified 
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by  that  resignation  to  Death  which  ought  to  be  the  first  travelling 
requisite  of  all  who  undertake  voyages  of  curiosity/  M.  Grosley 
bred  better  than  most  of  his  fellow-passengers.  Two  of  these 
were  an  Englishwoman  and  her  '  very  amiable  daughter/  residents 
at  Boulogne,  who,  in  concert  with  '  a  tall  old  Irishman,  passing  as 
an  officer'  (one  wonders  if  his  name  was  Gostigan!),  seem  to  have 
contrived  that  their  French  companion  should  defray  a  material 
part  of  their  passage  money.  At  Dover,  where  they  presently 
arrived,  M.  Grosley  was  struck  (like  Pastor  Moritz)  with  the 
towering  and  barbaric  inn-signs.  He  was  also  impressed  with  the 
dapper  postilions  of  the  post-chaises ;  and  he  proceeded  without 
delay  to  experiment  on  the  grilled  bifteks  of  the  country.  He 
could  see,  however,  no  trace  of  any  place  of  worship — a  state- 
ment which  his  English  translator  very  properly  declines  to  repro- 
duce. As  Dover  swarmed  with  travellers,  chiefly  French,  the  general 
regulation  as  to  Sunday  traffic  was  suspended,  and  M.  Grosley 
set  out  for  London  in  a  c  Flying  Machine.'  One  advantage  of  this 
Sunday  journeying  was  that,  except  where  they  dangled  from 
gibbets  at  the  wayside, ( dressed  from  head  to  foot,  and  with  wigs 
on  their  heads,'  nothing  was  seen  of  any  of  the  dreaded  (  Gentle- 
men of  the  Boad.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  Custom 
House  vigilance  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  delivery 
by  the  coach  at  the  different  hostelries  of  a  good  deal  of  contra- 
band brandy.  At  Canterbury,  M.  Grosley  was  shown  the  ( Bed 
lion,'  where  (as  already  narrated  in  a  former  paper  in  this 
Magazine l)  the  Duke  de  Nivernais  had  been  fleeced  three  years 
before ;  and,  like  Nivernais,  he  admired  on  his  drive  from  Rochester 
the  fall-flooded  river,  and  the  riante  verdure  of  the  fat  Kent 
landscape.  At  sundown,  when  the  lamps  were  already  lighted  on 
Westminster  Bridge,  he  found  himself  rolling  into  London. 

With  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  at  once  settled 
himself  in  lodgings  near  Leicester  Fields,  M.  Grosley  ceases  to 
narrate  his  experiences  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  but  dis- 
tributes his  impressions  under  such  general  headings  as  'The 
People,' l  Public  Diversions,'  *  The  Polite  Arts,'  and  so  forth.  For 
a  stranger  who  held  that  no  one  but  a  fool  meddles  with  foreign 
tongues  after  forty,  and  the  sum  total  of  whose  six  weeks*  con- 
versational achievements  in  England  was  confined  to  '  very  good ' 
and  c  very  wel,'  judiciously  placed,  it  might  be  supposed  that  his 
difficulties  would  be  almost  insuperable.  But  in  reality  they  were 
less  than  they  looked.  His  landlord,  M.  Martin,  was  a  Frenchman, 
in  whose  house  both  French  and  English  were  spoken ;  and  M. 
1  See  Longman's  Magazine  for  January  1894. 
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Grosley  had  introductions  to  many  persons  of  rank  and  education, 
like  Lord  Temple  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  spoke  his  own 
language  fluently.  Moreover,  most  of  his  mornings  were  spent 
in  long  questionings  and  cross-questionings  of  that  '  Marcellus  of 
Scotland'  (as  Boswell  calls  him),  Sir  James  Macdonald,  whose 
unusual  social  gifts  and  scholarly  attainments  ware  so  speedily  to 
be  buried  in  a  premature  grave  at  Borne.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  Grosley'8  book  owes  considerably  more  to  Sir  James  Macdonald 
than  is  covered  by  its  grateful  prefatory  acknowledgments.  He 
also  refers  repeatedly  to  the  extreme  civility  and  kindness  with 
which  he  was  everywhere  treated  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
particularly  the  citizens  and  shopkeepers.  It  is  of  the  lower 
orders  alone  that  his  report  is  unfavourable.  The  people  disliked 
the  Peace ;  and — as  M.  Grosley  found — they  detested  and  insulted 
all  foreigners.  '  My  French  air,'  he  says, c  drew  upon  me,  at  the 
corner  of  every  street,  a  volley  of  abusive  litanies,  in  the  midst  of 
which  I  slipped  on,  thanking  my  stars  that  I  did  not  understand 
English.'  Still,  as  he  seems  to  have  gone  freely  among  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  chairmen,  porters,  Chelsea  watermen,  and 
Spitalfields  weavers,  and  to  have  even  escaped  a  mob  in  Seven 
Dials  who  had  been  baulked  in  their  desire  to  pelt  a  gentleman  in 
the  pillory  with  dead  dogs  and  rotten  eggs,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  exceptionally  unfortunate.  His  servant,  however,  who 
was  ill  advised  enough  to  go  to  Tyburn  on  '  Execution  Day,'  was 
not  so  lucky.  Returning  with  the  crowd  down  Oxford  Boad,  he 
was  mobbed  and  maltreated,  the  hangman  himself  (who  figures  in 
M.  Grosley's  pages  as  'Sir  Jaquett,  mattre  des  hautes-csuvres) 
taking  joyous  part  in  the  sport.  He  was  finally  rescued,  half-dead 
and  utterly  demoralised,  by  three  grenadiers  of  the  French 
Guard  (deserters),  who,  making  a  successful  sortie  from  an  ale- 
house, brought  him  off  in  safety. 

M.  Grosley  does  not,  as  he  might,  include  this  incident  under 
his  chapter  of  '  Public  Diversions.'  But  it  is  part  of  his  erratic 
method  that  his  headings  often  relate  to  the  subjects  treated  as 
remotely  as  the  titles  of  his  favourite  Montaigne  do  to  the  matter 
of  the  Essays.  His  c  Public  Diversions '  discourses  inter  alia  of 
pickpockets  and  thieves,  but  his  description  of  Vauxhall  and 
Sanelagh,  both  of  which  he  visited,  comes  in  the  section  headed 
'  Clubs.'  The  account  he  gives  of  the  two  gardens  differs  little 
from  that  contained  in  the  guide-books.  But  it  adds  one  more 
testimony  to  the  beauty  of  the  coup  d'ceil  at  Eanelagh  when  the 
lighted  Rotunda  was  filled  with  company,  and  '  music  arose  with  its 
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voluptuous  swell/  In  Vauxhall  he  testifies  to  the  merit  of  Haytnan's 
four  great  pictures  of  English  Conquest,  though,  as  may  perhaps  be 
expected,  somewhat  grudgingly.     *  The  national  antipathy  of  the 
English  to  the  French  (he  observes)  seems  to  have  raised  the 
imagination  and  the  hand  of  the  painter  above  what  the  pencil 
of  an  Englishman  is  capable  of  producing ; '  and  he  goes  on,  with 
perfect  truth,  to  lay  these  pictorial  insults  to  foreign  nations  at 
the  door  of   Louis  XIV.,  by  which  he  must  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  boastful  battle-pieces  of  Le  Brun  at  Versailles  which 
prompted  the  mot  of  Matthew  Prior.    As  regards  the  Stage  he  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  say  much,  as  the  plays  he  went  to,  though 
certainly  subjected  ocvlis  fiddibus,  could  not  be  regarded  as  con- 
fided acutU  cvwribus.    There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  his  report 
of  a  visit  to  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.    He  says  he 
saw  Foote,  and  he  describes  minutely  what  he  saw,  namely :  c  an 
actor  behind  a  kind  of  counter,  surrounded  by  wig-blocks,  wigs, 
hats,  and  women's  headdresses,  who,  making  his  own  head  and 
periwig  part  of  the  Farce,  took  off  all  nations,  all  conditions,  and 
all  states  of  life  in  a  series  of  laughable  dialogues — the  whole  con- 
stituting a  species  of  ETicyclopedie  perruquikre  in  action.'    Un- 
fortunately, though  the  Haymarket  was  unquestionably  Foote's 
theatre,  it  was  not i  M.  Fout '  (as  he  writes  him)  whom  M.  Grosley 
beheld  on  this  occasion,  but  the  eccentric  strolling  player  and 
vocalist,  George  Alexander  Stevens,  whose  once  popular  Lecture 
on  Heads  began  its  long  vogue  at  Foote's  house.    At  Drury  Lane 
and  Govent   Garden,  M.  Grosley  was  impressed  (like  Addison 
and  M.  Rapin)  by  the  very  sanguinary  and  inhuman  character  of 
Shakespearian    tragedy    (he    calls    the    author     *  Sakhespear '). 
*  Whatever  the  most  brutal  cruelty  or  the  most  refined  wickedness 
can  conceive,  is  presented  to  view,'  he  says ;  and  he  goes  on  to 
relate  that  his  landlord's  son,  a  boy  about  nine  or  ten,  had  grie- 
vously alarmed  the  household  at  Leicester  Fields  by  going  into 
nightly  convulsions  after  being  taken  to  see  Richard  III.    But 
be  confesses  that  the  affecting  situations  were  rendered  with  so 
piuch  power  that  they  moved  him  to  tears.    Lord  Chesterfield, 
however,  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  weaken  this  impression, 
by  attributing  it  solely  to  his  ignorance  of  English.     If  he  had 
fully  understood  the  speakers,  said  that  cynical  nobleman,  the 
platitudes  connected  with  the  incidents  would  have  destroyed  all 
the  charm  of  the  action.     Of  our  comedies  M.  Grosley  conceived 
a  poor  idea,  regarding  them  as  neglectful  of  the  unities  and  con- 
fused of  plot ;  but  as  he  must  have  seen  pieces  by  Wycherley* 
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Congreve,  and  Vanbrugh,  we  may  perhaps,  with  Lord  Chesterfield, 
lay  something,  in  the  circumstances,  to  his  lack  of  our  language. 
Of  the  Opera  he  says  but  little,  though  here  he  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  a  native  auditor.  He  heard  at  Govent  Garden  the 
Ezio  of  Metastasio ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  uncontrollable  hilarity  produced  in  two  young  Englishwomen 
who  sat  near  him  by  the  ridiculous  contrast  between  the  soprano 
voice  and  the  masculine  physique  of  the  leading  singer. 

As  a  connoisseur  who  decorated  his  birthplace  of  Troyes  with 
busts  of  its  local  celebrities,  M .  Grosley  might  be  expected  to 
speak  with  some  authority  upon  the  state  of  the  '  Polite  Arts '  in 
this  country.  Hogarth,  of  course,  was  dead  when  he  cajne  to 
Liecester  Fields.  But  M.  Grosley  saw  in  Hampton  House  the 
famous  Election  Series  now  in  the  Soane  Museum.  He  compares 
them  to  the  work  of  the  elder  Breughel — calling  them  indeed 
'  pure  realism,  but  realism  too  crude  and  too  truthful ' — a  definition 
with  which  one  can  scarcely  quarrel.  But  he  is  wrong  in  saying 
that  Hogarth  left  them  to  Garrick  by  will,  since  Garrick  bought 
them  cheaply  for  501.  apiece.  It  is  a  slip  of  the  pen,  again,  to 
say  that  the  Analysis  of  Beauty  is  based  upon  an  obscure  passage 
in  Plato;  it  derives  from  a  saying  of  Michael  Angelo.  These, 
however,  are  trifles  concerning  which  he  might  readily  have  been 
misled.  He  went,  of  course,  to  the  Spring  Garden  exhibition,  where 
he  sa w  a  picture  by  '  M.  Raynolds '  representing  c  une  Ladi  sacri- 
fiant  aux  Graces.9  He  would  probably  have  been  more  interested 
if  he  had  known  that  the  '  ladi '  in  question  had  narrowly  escaped 
wearing  the  crown  of  England — being  indeed  none  other  than 
that  beautiful  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  sister  of  the  third  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who,  albeit  Mrs.  Thrale  reports  her  more  addicted  to 
beefsteaks  and  cricket  on  the  Steyne  at  Brighton  than '  sacrificing 
to  the  Graces,'  had  nevertheless  aroused  in  the  susceptible  breast 
of  George  III.  a  tendre  which  Time  never  wholly  extinguished. 
M.  Grosley  also  praises,  as  from  the  same  brush,  a  portrait  of  the 
Marquis  of  Granby  on  horseback.  But  here,  once  again,  he  was 
at  fault,  for  what  he  actually  saw  was  Gainsborough's  General 
Honywood  riding  through  the  trees,  which  was  not  only  a  chief 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  but  also  one  of  the  artist's  finest  works. 
He  mentions  no  other  painting,  although  Zoffany's  'Garrick 
in  the  Provoked  Wife '  (i.e.  as  Sir  John  Brute)  and  the '  Gladiator ' 
of  Wright  of  Exeter  might  have  been  expected  to  appeal  to 
him.  But  he  characterises  Allan  Ramsay,  who  was  not  an  ex- 
hibitor, concisely  in  a  footnote.     i  II  a  fait/  he  says,  '  des  portraits 
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qui  ont  dtl  colons,  de  l'expression  et  du  dessein.  H  est  peintrd 
du  roi  et  homme  tr&  instruit.'  This  is  a  model  of  a  brief  and 
exact '  appreciation.9 

Sculpture  in  England,  when  M.  Grosley  visited  us,  was  but  in 
a  languishing  condition,  being  mainly  monumental.    Of  the  artists 
whose  works  he  admired  in  Westminster  Abbey,  his  compatriot 
Eoubillac  was  dead;  and  Scheemakers  and  Bysbrack  were  no 
longer  active.     The  leading  native  statuary  at  this  date  was  Joseph 
Wilton,  in  whose  studio  he  inspected  the  clay  model  of  Wolfe's 
monument — a  work  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  artist's  master- 
piece.   In  the  same  place  he  also  saw  an  unfinished  statue  of  Pitt 
(not  yet  Earl  of  Chatham)  which  was  destined  to  be  erected  at 
Cork.    The  only  other  sculptor's  workshop  he  seems  to  have  visited 
was  that  of  the  Hanoverian  Moore,  then  engaged  upon  a  statue, 
in  Boman  costume,  of  Lord  Mayor  Beckford,  for  whom  Moore  had 
also  designed  an  elaborate  mantelpiece,  carved  with  death-scenes 
from  the  Iliad.    Of  engraving  on  copper  M.  Grosley  says  nothing, 
although  the  shops  must  have  been  full  of  examples  from  the 
burins  of  Strange  and  Bartolozzi.    But  he  was  greatly  interested 
by  the  boldness  of  the  political  caricatures.    One  which  particularly 
attracted  him  by  its  frank  satire  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  was 
evidently  the  c  Bench  *  of  Hogarth — memorable  also  as  being  the 
last  plate  on  which  that  artist  worked.    These  prints  were  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  shops  near  Westminster  Hall,  where  on 
April  16  and  17,  or  only  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  assisted  at 
the  trial  of  William,  fifth  Lord  Byron,  for  the  murder  of  his  cousin. 
Under  the  head  of  '  Criminal  Jurisprudence '  he  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  this :  the  crimson  hangings  of  the  Hall,  which  were 
said  to  have  cost  five  thousand  pounds ;  the  peers  marching  two 
and  two  in  their  long  red  robes  feced  with  ermine ;  the  peeresses 
with  their  jewels  and  elaborate  toilettes ;  the  Lord  High  Steward 
with  his  white  rod ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain  with  his, c  but  somewhat 
shorter;'   the  prisoner  in  his  deep  mourning,  flanked   by  the 
serjeants-at-arms  with  axes;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  little 
monkeys  of  schoolboys  who  munched  apples  on  the  very  steps  of 
the  throne,  and  flung  shreds  of  peel  into  the  voluminous  curls  of 
the  Lord  High  Steward's  periwig.    The  result  of  the  trial,  as  is 
known,  was  that  his  lordship — who  in  Westminster  Hall  simulated 
a  contrition  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  maintained  in  after 
life — was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  pleaded  his  privilege  as  a 
peer,  and  was  dismissed.    Five  days  afterwards,  M.  Grosley  saw 
him  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  taking  part  in  the  debate  on 
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the  Regency  Bill.  Through  Lord  Temple,  M.  Grosley  had  several 
opportunities  of  visiting  the  Upper  House.  He  heard  the  King, 
whose  voice  he  describes  as  *  sonorous,  flexible,  and  persuasive;9 
he  heard '  silver-tongued  Murray ; '  he  heard  Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord 
Temple,  Lord  Pomfret,  and  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle — the  last 
leaning  familiarly  as  he  spoke  '  on  the  shoulders  of  two  young  lords 
who  sat  in  front  of  him,  on  the  second  bench.'  He  thought  the 
eloquence  of  the  peers  infinitely  superior  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
stage.  In  the  Lower  House,  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
Pitt,  who  was  at  this  time  ailing,  and  in  retirement ;  but  he  heard 
Beckford  and  George  Grenville,  neither  of  whom  impressed  him 
as  distinguished.  '  They  stood  up,'  he  says, '  and  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  Speaker '  (the  Spikis  M.  Grosley's  word),  *  with  their 
legs  straddling,  one  knee  bent,  and  one  arm  extended  as  if  they 
were  going  to  fence ;  they  harangued  a  long  time,  but  scarcely 
anybody  paid  attention  to  what  they  said,  except  at  the  moment 
when  the  members  of  their  party  cried  out  in  chorus,  Aye,  Aye.' 

From  that  comfortable  club,  the  House  of  Commons,  one 
naturally  turns  to  M.  Grosley  on  clubs  and  coffee  houses  in  general. 
But  here  he  is  scarcely  as  full  as  might  be  anticipated  from 
such  a  gadabout,  or  rather  he  is  more  general  than  specific. 
Under  this  head,  however,  he  notes  that  the  old  pious  saluta- 
tion of  any  one  who  sneezed,  which  still  prevailed  in  his  own 
country,  had  been  abolished  in  England  by  the  use  of  snuff.  He 
was  given  to  understand  that  to  salute  a  snuff-taker  in  these  cir- 
cumstances was  like  complimenting  him  on  the  colour  of  the 
hair  of  his  wig.  This  colour,  by  the  way,  he  announces  in 
another  place,  is  usually  brown,  being  chosen  as  least  affected  by 
the  mud  and  dirt  of  the  streets.  This  ingenuous  explanation, 
like  his  statement  that  Pope  was  not  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
because  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  that  Queen  Anne  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  wears  a  hoop,  seems  to  suggest  that  some  of  his 
obliging  informants  must  occasionally,  in  eighteenth-century  par- 
lance, have  treated  M.  Grosley  to  a  *  bite.'  But  in  saying  that  his 
chapter  of  clubs  is  disappointing,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
visited  one  very  remarkable  specimen  of  this  all- popular  Georgian 
institution — the  society  of  i  Robin  Hoodians,'  at  whose  freethink- 
ing  discussions  Fielding  pokes  rather  cumbrous  fun  in  the  Covent 
Garden  Journal.  This  curious  debating  association — of  which  he 
was  told  by  Lord  Chesterfield — held  its  sittings  in  Fielding's  day  in 
Essex  Street,  Strand.  But  M.  Grosley  locates  it  in  Fleet  Market, 
which  his  translator  converts  into  Butcher  Bow.      Wherever 
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it  was  held  in  1765,  however,  M.  Grosley  attended  a  seance, 
paid  his  sixpence,  consumed  his  mug  of  beer,  and  listened  to  the 
florid  eloquence  of  the  famous  baker-president,  which,  if  it  be 
true  that  both  Burke  and  Henry  Erskine  were  not  ashamed  to  learn 
from  his  periods,  must  have  been  more  than  remarkable.  Indeed,  if 
we  are  to  trust  a  pleasant  anecdote,  he  was  not  only  oratorically 
but  physically  impressive.  Goldsmith,  who  went  to  the  Bobin 
Hoodians  with  Derrick  of  Bath,  was  completely  overawed  by  the 
senatorial  dignity  of  the  chairman  (this  very  baker),  whom  he 
thought  Nature  must  at  least  have  intended  for  a  Lord  Chancellor. 
'  No ' — commented  Derrick  neatly — c  only  for  a  Master  of  the 
Bolls/ 

The  Byron  trial  is  one  of  the  few  incidents  of  his  stay  in  Eng- 
land to  which  M.  Grosley  devotes  anything  like  a  sequent  descrip- 
tion, and  even  in  this  the  episode  of  the  schoolboys  has  somehow 
straggled  into  the  section  on  '  English  Melancholy.'  It  is  part  of 
the  author's  dispersed  method  that  his  personal  experiences  have 
to  be  picked  out  from  the  antiquarian  '  padding '  with  which  he 
has  overlaid  them.  But  those  who  have  the  patience  for  such  a 
sifting  will  find  that  they  are  gradually  gaining  a  fair  idea  of  the 
old  dim-lighted  London  of  the  Georges.  In  the  course  continudle 
of  his  brief  visit,  M.  Grosley  certainly  contrived  to  see  more  than 
many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  managed  to  achieve  in  a  lifetime. 
He  visited  Bedlam,  and  drank  a  '  dish  of  tea  *  in  the  '  gayest  and 
most  noisy  of  all  the  coteries  he  had  seen/  a  group  of  its  female 
inmates ;  he  went  to  the  races  at  Epsom,  and  dilates  upon  the " 
love  of  the  English  for  their  horses  ;  he  went  to  a  cock-fight,  which 
he  regarded  as  no  better  than  child's  play.  He  went  to  that 
'nothing-plotting,  nought-caballing,  unmischievous  synod,'  a 
Quakers'  meeting,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  a 
speaker,  who  reminded  him  of  the  Paris  convulsionaries ;  he  went 
to  Wesley's  tabernacle  at  Moorfields ;  he  went  also  over  Lindsay 
House,  the  home  of  the  Mdravian  Society,  concerning  which,  owing 
to  some  confusion  of  hid  recollections  and  his  researches,  he  gives 
but  a  doubtful  and  inaccurate  account.  He  visited  on  several 
occasions  the  Koyal  Society,  which  made  him  one  of  its  foreign 
members ;  he  visited  that  younger  but  not  less  prosperous  insti- 
tution, the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  travelled  to  Windsor, 
where  he  saw  the  Eton  boys  hugging  a  buxom  tart- woman,  and 
playing  i  en  chemise  et  en  sueur '  at  an  *  esp&ce  de  paume '  (cricket)  ; 
he  travelled  to  Lord  Temple's  seat  at  Stowe,  to  the  grottoes,  columns,, 
and  triumphal  arches  of  which  he  consecrates  a  grateful  appendix ; 
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lie  travelled  to  that '  Gothic  Vatican  of  Greece  and  Borne/  Straw- 
berry Hill,  though  apparently  without  making  the  acquaintance 
of  its  accomplished  '  Abbot/  Finally,  although  he  did  not  see 
Garrick  act  at  Drury  Lane,  he  must  have  seen  him  act  at  home, 
for  he  was  admitted  to  the  Hampton  Villa,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  the  Shakespearian  temple  and  statue,  concerning  which  latter 
he  makes  Soscius  say :  '  Je  dois  tout  a  Sakhespear :  si  vivo  et 
valeo,  suum  est ;  c'est  un  faible  t6moignage  d'une  reconnaissance 
sans  bornes.'  Apart  from  the  scrap  of  Latin,  which  was  '  pretty 
Fanny's  way/  the  quotation  is  probably  textual,  as  Mr.  Garrick 
.was  fresh  from  France,  and  would  speak  in  M.  Grosley's  tongue. 
But  his  '  reconnaissance  sans  bornes '  did  not  prevent  him  from 
driving  an  exceedingly  hard  bargain  with  his  sculptor,  Koubillac. 

M.  Grosley's  volumes  are  worthy  of  a  larger  examination  than 
has  been  given  to  them  in  this  paper.  But  we  must  postpone  for 
the  present  his  curious  and  ingenious  theories  as  to  what  Dr. 
Cheyne  calls  the  c  English  Malady '  of  the  spleen ;  his  doctrine  of 
the  causes  of  the  national  propensity  to  suicide ;  and  his  explana- 
tions and  interpretations  of  a  variety  of  things  which,  one  is 
bound  to  allow,  he  treats  in  general  with  a  bonhomie  and  an  im- 
partiality not  always  characteristic  of  his  countrymen  who  treat  of 
England  and  things  English.  When  he  got  back  to  France  (he 
returned  as  he  came  by  way  of  Boulogne),  he  did  not  at  once 
publish  his  impressions  de  voyage.  He  worked  upon  them  dur- 
ing 1766  and  1767,  supplementing  his  experiences  c  by  a  study  of 
the  History  of  England  in  its  sources,  and  by  combining  the 
information  so  acquired  with  the  actual  state  of  men,  things,  and 
places,'  a  praiseworthy  piece  of  application  which  produced  some 
remarkable  results  in  the  way  of  obscure  erudition,  and  had  the 
effect  of  filling  his  page-ends  with  illustrative  quotations  from 
the  ancients.  His  book,  ready  for  press  in  the  latter  year,  was 
not  actually  issued  until  early  in  1770,  when  it  appeared  at 
Lausanne  (Paris)  in  three  volumes.  It  success  was  so  encourag- 
ing that  it  was  promptly  pirated  at  Neuchatel,  '  with  the  notes  of 
an  Englishman,'  who  professed  to  correct  its  more  manifest  mis- 
conceptions. One  or  two  of  these  gave  grave  offence.  Garrick, 
in  particular,  was  greatly  exercised  by  the  account  of  a  riot  at 
Drury  Lane,  which  represented  him  in  a  ridiculous  light ;  and 
M.  de  la  Gondamine  also  protested,  politely  but  firmly,  against 
certain  inaccurate  details  connected  with  his  own  visit  to  England 
two  years  before.  In  both  instances  Grosley  made  amende 
honorable  to  the  complainants  in  the  Journal  Encyclopidique. 
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In  1772  his  book  was  done  into  English  by  that  energetic  trans- 
lator, Dr.  Thomas  Nugent  of  the  French  Pocket  Dictionary,  who 
had  already  produced  a  version  of  the  author's  Italian  travels. 
Dr.  Nugent,  who  '  castigated '  the  text  in  some  respects,  might 
obviously,  as  shown  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  have  c  castigated ' 
it  still  further.  In  1774,  M.  (xrosley  himself  published,  in  four 
volumes,  a  new  edition,  *  revised,  corrected,  and  considerably 
augmented/  one  of  the  additions  being  a  map  of  London.  He 
died  in  November  1785.  Not  long  after  his  death  appeared  a 
curious  '  life '  by  the  Abbe*  Maydieu,  three  parts  of  which  are 
made  up  of  a  disorganised  autobiography  of  G-rosley's  earlier  years. 
His  will,  published  in  1810  with  his  Opuscules,  is  characteristic. 
Pope  speaks  somewhere  of  those  testators  who 

Die,  and  endow  a  College,  or  a  Cat. 

M.  Grosley  did  not  endow  a  college.  But  he  left  3,000  livres 
to  a  learned  colleague  who,  he  considered,  had  cultivated  letters 
'without  self-assertion,  intrigue,  or  desire  of  profit.'  And  he 
endowed  two  cats,  whom  he  styles  his  commensaux  (messmates), 
with  an  annuity  of  24  livres.  Also,  he  left  to  his  maid  200 
livres  for  mourning,  which  he  dispensed  her  from  wearing.  He 
gave  orders  that  he  was  to  be  buried,  like  the  poorest  hospital 
patient,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  in  the  cemetery  where  for  sixty 
years  had  lain  his  morning  walk.  (  Qui  m'aime,  me  suive '  was 
the  only  injunction  as  to  followers. 

Austin  Dobson. 
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The  Guides  at  Cabul,  1879. 

'  The  Commission  do  not  give  their  opinion  hastily,  but  they  believe  that 
the  annals  of  no  army  and  of  no  regiment  can  show  a  brighter  record  of  devoted 
bravery  than  has  been  achieved  by  this  small  band  of  Guides.  By  their  deeds 
they  have  conferred  undying  honour,  not  only  on  the  regiment  to  which  they 
belong,  but  on  the  whole  British  Army.'— d»r  Charles  Macgregor't  Report, 

QONS  of  the  Island  race,  wherever  ye  dwell, 

U    Who  speak  of  your  fathers'  battles  with  lips  that  bum, 

The  deed  of  an  alien  legion  hear  me  tell, 

And  think  not  shame  from  the  hearts  ye  tamed  to  learn, 
When  succour  shall  fail  and  the  tide  for  a  season  turn, 

To  fight  with  a  joyful  courage,  a  passionate  pride, 

To  die  at  the  last  as  the  Guides  at  Cabul  died. 

For  a  handful  of  seventy  men  in  a  barrack  of  mud, 
Foodless,  waterless,  dwindling  one  by  one, 

Answered  a  thousand  yelling  for  English  blood 

With  stormy  volleys  that  swept  them  gunner  from  gun, 
And  charge  on  charge  in  the  glare  of  the  Afghan  sun, 

Till  the  walls  were  shattered  wherein  they  crouched  at  bay, 

And  dead  or  dying  half  of  the  seventy  lay. 

Twice  they  had  taken  the  cannon  that  wrecked  their  hold, 
Twice  toiled  in  vain  to  drag  it  back ; 

Thrice  they  toiled,  and  alone,  wary  and  bold, 
Whirling  a  hurricane  sword  to  scatter  the  rack, 
Hamilton,  last  of  the  English,  covered  their  track. 

*  Never  give  in ! '  he  cried,  and  he  heard  them  shout, 

And  grappled  with  death  as  a  man  that  knows  not  doubt. 
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And  the  Guides  looked  down  from  their  smouldering  barrack 
again, 

And  behold,  a  banner  of  trace,  and  a  voice  that  spoke : 
'  Come,  for  we  know  that  the  English  all  are  slain, 

We  keep  no  feud  with  men  of  a  kindred  folk ; 

Eejoice  with  us  to  be  free  of  the  conqueror's  yoke.' 
Silence  fell  for  a  moment,  then  was  heard 
A  sound  of  laughter  and  scorn,  and  an  answering  word. 

'  Is  it  we  or  the  lords  we  serve  who  have  earned  this  wrong, 
That  ye  call  us  to  flinch  from  the  battle  they  bade  us  fight  ? 

We  that  live — do  ye  doubt  that  our  hands  are  strong? 

They  that  are  fallen — ye  know  that  their  blood  was  bright ! 
Think  ye  the  Guides  will  barter  for  lust  of  the  light 

The  pride  of  an  ancient  people  in  warfare  bred, 

Honour  of  comrades  living,  and  faith  to  the  dead  ? ' 

Then  the  joy  that  spurs  the  warrior's  heart 

To  the  last  thundering  gallop  and  sheer  leap 
Game  on  the  men  of  the  Guides :  they  flung  apart 

The  doors  not  all  their  valour  could  longer  keep ; 

They  dressed  their  slender  line ;  they  breathed  deep, 
And  with  never  a  foot  lagging  or  head  bent 
To  the  clash  and  clamour  and  dust  of  death  they  went. 

Henry  Newbolt. 
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Mr.  Pattin's  Penehant. 

A  SILHOUETTE  ON  THE  ICE. 

MB.  PATTIN  was  a  skating  enthusiast;  not  of  the  young  ;and 
inexperienced  typp,  but  one  of  the  many  middle-aged 
experts.  Begularly  every  winter  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  Low 
Countries  with  his  skates  and  his  friend  Lucas. 

Yet  it  was  Mr.  Pattin  who  came  home  after  a  day's  skating, 
and  swore  deeply.  He  hurled  his  skates — yes,  his  beautiful, 
gleaming,  Dowler-bladed  skates,  that  he  had  cleaned  and  oiled  so 
scrupulously  last  winter— hurled  them  upon  the  floor  with  a  crash. 

'I'll  never  wear  them  again;  and  next  winter  Til  go  to 
Egypt ! '  he  exclaimed  savagely. 

'It's  all  their  fault;    it's  all  because  of  that  confounded 

"  Grapevine  "  that  I oh,  well,  I'm  not  going  over  it  again ; 

what's  the  use  ? '  and  he  sank  wearily  into  a  chair. 

'  I'm  wet  through — frozen  to  the  bone.  I'm  miserable !  Pm — 
I'm  everything,'  and  he  flung  himself  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
Lucas  speechless  with  astonishment.. 

The  events  of  a  foregoing  week  must  be  given  here  to  account 
for  the  very  remarkable  change  in  Mr.  Pattin's  demeanour. 

A  week  ago  he  had  arrived  in  thq  piarshy  land  of  Flanders, 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  a  superabundance  of  skatiag  energy.  All 
the  summer  he  had  waited  for  the  winter,  and  then  shortly  before 
Christmas  a  letter  from  his  friends  the  Templetons  told  him  that 
the  marshes  outside  Bruges  would  very  soon  bear. 

1  You'll  be  back  for  Christmas  Day  ? '  said  his  home  circle. 

1  Yes,  if  the  frost  breaks.' 

1  And  if  it  doesn't?' 

'  You'll  not  see  me  here.    Goodbye ! ' 

And  the  enthusiast  had  gone. 

When  Mr.  Pattin  arrived  at  Bruges  his  first  care  was  to  visit 
the  Templetons,  and  his  second  words  to  them  were,  'What 
skating  prospects  are  there  ? ' 
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He  liked  the  two  young  Templetons,  for  they  skated  well  and 
talked  much  on  the  subject ;  he  also  liked  their  eldest  sister,  for 
she  tried  her  best  to  learn  the  outside  edge  under  his  super- 
vision; but  the  youngest,  Miss  Marjory,  who  never  would 
seriously  consider  the  third  edge,  who  shook  .her  little  head  and 
declared  that  it  was  very  poor  fun  to  go  round  and  round  in  a 
circle  when  every  one  else  was  rushing  over  the  ice — he  adored 
her. 

Miss  Marjory  and  he  had  nearly  come  to  a  complete  under- 
standing last  winter,  but  Mr.  Pattin  was  determined  that  this 
year  should  bring  him  an  answer  that  would  decide  his  fate. 

4 What  have  you  been  doing  all  the  summer,  Mr.  Pattin?' 
she  asked.  *  You  are  indeed  a  stranger  here,  except  when  you 
are  attracted  by  the  skating.' 

'Ah,  Miss  Templeton,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  turn 
summer  into  winter  by  compiling  a  book  on  skating.  In  this 
book  I  have  introduced  a  new  theory  for  teaching  that  most 
intricate  of  figures  the  "  Grapevine/'  You  know  that  people 
talk  about  the  figure  being  only  learnt  by  instinct.' 

1 1  have  heard  that  too,'  chimed  in  the  eldest  Miss  Templeton. 

'  Don't  believe  them,  Miss  Templeton,  it's  all  nonsense ;  it's 
absolutely  a  false  idea  that  has  become  general.  I  can  prove  it,' 
and  Mr.  Pattin  became  quite  excited  over  the  fact. 

And  thus  he  continued  to  talk  skating,  skating,  to  him  the 
all-absorbing  topic  of  skating. 

The  marvel  was  that  Marjory  was  not  bored.  On  the  contrary, 
she  listened  with  the  greatest  admiration  to  Mr.  Pattin's  learned 
propoundings,  heard  with  interest  the  '  Grapevine '  theory  and  the 
descriptions  of  Rockers,  for  '  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.' 

A  few  days  later  the  enthusiast  rose  betimes,  and  after  an 
early  breakfast  betook  himself  to  the  marshes.  His  energy  was 
rewarded,  the  ice  bore.  A  peasant  had  skated  all  the  way  from  a 
distant  village,  and  had  reported  the  ice  to  be  safe  and  good. 

Mr.  Pattin  hurried  to  the  Templetons. 

'Miss  Templeton,  there  is  skating  on  the  marshes.  I  was 
there  this  morning  to  see  for  myself.  The  ice  is  glorious — a 
sheet  of  glass.' 

'What  energy,  Mr.  Pattin,  and  such  a  long  walk  too!' 
exclaimed  Marjory.  'I  must  really  try  the  outside  edge  this 
year,  only  I  wish  it  wasn't  so  troublesome.' 

'You  will  find  it  quite  easy  this  year,  I  assure  you,  Miss 
Templeton.' 
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1  Good  morning,  Pattin.  I  hope  you've  come  to  tell  us  that 
there  is  skating/  said  young  Templeton,  entering  the  room  at 
that  moment.  *  Oh,  that's  good  news !  Do  you  remember  how 
you  came  hurrying  in  last  year  and  surprised  us  almost  before  we 
had  begun  to  think  of  a  frost  ?  Well,  we  will  have  the  waggonette 
out  and  make  up  a  small  party.     What  do  you  say,  Marjory  ? ' 

1  That  will  be  fun !  Whom  can  we  ask  ?  Let  me  see.  There's 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,  they  just  love  skating ;  and  then  we  might 
ask  those  new  people — those  nice  people  in  the  Grand  Place; 
and — there's  Monsieur  Chicon  5  we  must  ask  Monsieur  Chicon.' 

4 But  skating  isn't  much  in  his  line,  is  it?'  suggested 
Marjory's  brother, 

'  Oh,  I  think  so ;  he  skates  fairly  well,  and  he's  certainly 
very  amusing.' 

So  a  servant  hurried  out  with  notes,  and  a  luncheon  basket 
was  prepared.  Presently  the  invited  guests  ariived,  and  with 
them  Monsieur  Chicon,  all  bows  and  smiles. 

The  waggonette  waited  outside,  and  the  horses  stamped  upon 
the  hard  ground.  Then  the  skating-party  filled  the  carriage,  and 
they  were  off. 

Mr.  Pattin  sat  next  to  Marjory,  and  Monsieur  Chicon  sat 
opposite  to  them,  dangling  his  skates  carelessly. 
Mr.  Pattin  eyed  the  Frenchman's  skates. 

*  Humph  I  There's  an  old-fashioned  contrivance,'  he  said  to 
himself.  ' Long  pointed  toes.  Very  dangerous,  and  no  good  for 
figuring ;  and  I  do  declare  there's  rust  upon  the  blades ! '  And 
after  noticing  that,  he  took  quite  a  dislike  to  poor  little  smiling 
Monsieur  Chicon. 

Half  an  hour's  drive  brought  the  party  to  the  edge  of  this 
vast  sheet  of  ice,  that  stretched  many  miles  away  into  the  far 
distance. 

Mr.  Pattin  secured  a  camp  stool,  and  placed  it  on  the  bank 
for  Marjory. 

c  Vill  you  give  me  the  pleesure,  Mees  Templeton,  of  fastening 
your  feets  to  your  skates  ?'  said  a  cheery  voice  in  broken  English. 

4  Thank  you  very  much,  Monsieur  Chicon,  but  Mr.  Pattin  has 
already  volunteered  to  do  so,'  she  replied  with  a  smile. 

'  Now,  is  that  quite  comfortable  ? '  asked  Mr.  Pattin,  pulling 
gently  at  a  strap.     *  Not  too  tight,  I  hope  ?' 

*  No,  not  a  bit  too  tight.  You  have  put  them  on  beautifully, 
Mr.  Pattin!' 
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'So  very  pleased,'  he  murmured.  Then  they  skated  away 
together. 

'  Left,  right ;  left,  right,'  said  Mr.  Pattin  in  a  soft  undertone. 

'  This  is  splendid ! '  exclaimed  Marjory,  her  dark  eyes  sparkling 
and  her  cheeks  glowing  with  the  exercise. 

'  Splendid  indeed ! '  echoed  the  enthusiast ;  and  after  that 
there  was  a  long  silence.  At  last  Mr.  Pattin  spoke.  *  A  day  like 
this  makes  one  feel  perfectly  happy — at  least,  it  has  that  effect 
on  me;  almost  perfectly  happy,  I  ought  to  say,  for  people  are 
very  seldom  absolutely  content.  There's  always  something  miss- 
ing.    Isn't  that  so,  Miss  Templeton  ? ' 

1  Yes,  I  think  so ;  at  least,  I  mean,  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
thought  much  about  it.  Some  days  I  am  far  happier  than  on 
others.' 

Then  it  flashed  across  Mr.  Pattin' s  mind  that  now  was  a  good 
opportunity  for  asking  Marjory  the  question ;  but  it  was  lost,  for 
at  that  very  moment  their  skates  clashed  violently  together. 

'  Oh !  Mr.  Pattin,  the  outside  edge  was  the  cause  of  that.  We 
can't  keep  time  when  you  are  circling  round  and  I  am  going 
forward.  I  protest  against  the  outside  edge — I  do  indeed,' 
laughed  Marjory,  but  in  her  voice  there  was  just  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  annoyance. 

'  I  am  sorry,  Miss  Templeton.  I  will  try  and  never  do  such 
a  thing  again.  But  I  get  on  to  the  edge  quite  unconsciously. 
It  is  so — so  blissful ;  it  isn't  to  be  compared  to  the  inside.  Won't 
you  try  and  learn,  Miss  Templeton — just  for  a  short  time  ?' 

'  Ahoy !  ahoy ! '  came  across  the  ice.  ( Hockey !  come  and 
play  hockey ! '  and  several  skaters,  flourishing  sticks,  headed  by 
Monsieur  Chicon,  flew  towards  Marjory  and  Mr.  Pattin. 

*  Of  course  I'll  come ! '  exclaimed  Marjory  eagerly  j  f  and  you 
will  come,  Mr.  Pattin,  and  join  us — do.' 

' 1  am  afraid  I  am  going  to  be  rude  and  refuse,'  he  replied. 
'  The  fact  is,  I  ought  to  practise  the  "  Grapevine ;  "  and — and  I 
always  consider  that  hockey  ruins  both  ankles  and  skates.' 

1  Wonder  if  I  ought  to  have  gone,'  Mr.  Pattin  asked  himself 
as  he  watched  Marjory  skating  away.  *  She  seemed  sorry  that  I 
didn't ;  but  hockey ! '  and  he  turned  away  to  revel  in  his  '  Grape- 
vine '  and  the  outside  edge. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  by,  and  Mr.  Pattin  was  still  figuring ; 
the  time  seemed  but  a  few  minutes  to  him,  and  he  would  have 
still  stayed  on  if  cries  of  '  Mr.  Pattin,  Mr.  Pattin,  come  to  lunch ! 9 
had  not  brought  him  to  the  bank,  where  he  found  the  whole  party 
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gathered  round  a  fire.  Monsieur  Chicon  was  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  the  life  of  the  party,  handing  plates  and  glasses, 
hobbling  on  his  skates  over  the  rough  ground,  laughing  and 
chattering  incessantly. 

Lunch  was  over,  and  Marjory  and  Mr.  Pattin  were  again 
skating  together. 

i  You  enjoyed  the  hockey,  Miss  Templeton  ? ' 

1  Oh  yes,  immensely ;  but  we  didn't  play  for  very  long/ 

A  pause — then,  *  Are  you  not  on  the  edge  again,  Mr.  Pattin, 
because  I'm  afraid  we  are  not  going  along  very  comfortably. 
Monsieur  Chicon  never  tries  the  outside  edge  when  he  is  skating 
with  me ;  we  sail  along  beautifully .- 

'  Oh,  do  you  ? '  regretfully — then,  as  an  after  thought,  *  of  course 
Monsieur  Chicon  keeps  to  the  inside  edge  because  he  can't  do 
anything  else.' 

Another  pause.  *  Have  I  shown  you  the  "  Grapevine,"  Miss 
Templeton  ? ' 

'  I  think  not.' 

1  May  I  do  so  now  ? 9 

'Yes.9 

Then  Mr.  Pattin's  feet  twinkled  and  twisted  and  twirled  with 
smooth  rapidity. 

€  Ah,  there's  a  fine  piece  of  ice  over  there,'  he  cried.  c  Will  you 
come,  Miss  Templeton  ? '  and  he  moved  away. 

Marjory  watched  him  vaguely  at  a  distance.  And  Mr.  Pattin 
was  absorbed  in  the  c  Grapevine,'  then  he  passed  from  that  figure 
to  other  intricacies  on  the  outside  edge.  He  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  bliss;  he  circled  round,  he  whirled  backwards,  he 
described  small  half  circles,  he  completed  large  whole  circles,  oh 
it  was  fascinating — to  him,  and  the  time  passed  rapidly. 

'  Miss  Templeton,  do  you  know  this  fig ,  oh  ! '   Mr.  Pattin 

had  turned  round,  and  there  was  no  Miss  Templeton.  She  had 
vanished. 

He  looked  across  the  ice,  then  down  at  his  skates,  thought- 
fully. 

'  H'm,  strange  !  Perhaps  she's  gone  to  play  hockey.  Astonishing 
how  fond  of  the  game  she  is/  And  Mr.  Pattin  looked  longingly  at 
some  figures  in  the  far  distance.  '  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her  on  our  way  back,'  he  soliloquised — '  of  speaking 
to  Marjory.    Marjory,  what  a  pretty  name  it  is  ! '  and  he  sighed. 

Hours  had  passed  like  minutes;  Mr.  Pattin  had  wandered 
fartheac  and  farther  away  from  the  votaries  of  hockey ;  he  had 
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found  black  ice  to  perfection,  the  '  Grapevine '  had  flourished, 
and  he  was  well  pleased  with  himself. 

1  How  very  soon  it  becomes  dark ! '  said  Mr.  Pattin  regretfully. 
1  By  Jove !  no  wonder.  It's  past  seven  ;  the  others  must  have  left  an 
hour  ago/  and  he  tore  across  the  ice,  then  stopped  suddenly.  'I'm 
certain  I  never  saw  this  tree  before.  I  must  be  going  in  the  wrong 
direction.'    And  he  wheeled  round  and  retraced  his  steps. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  night,  heavy  black  clouds  hid  the 
moon,  and  Mr.  Pattin  s  lonely  figure  flitted  across  the  silent 
marshes.  In  the  darkness  there  were  no  landmarks  to  guide  him, 
solitary  trees,  fences,  sluices,  all  appeared  alike— dark  masses 
without  shape  or  individuality. 

Mr.  Pattin  stood  still  and  looked  around  him.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  show  the  way,  nothing  but  the  blackness  of 
the  night  and  an  endless  tract  of  ice. 

At  last,  after  a  long  spell  of  skating,  he  reached  a  bank  and  a 
road  that  had  the  appearance  of  leading  to  some  point,  yet  he 
dared  not  try  the  road,  for  it  was  probable  that  it  might  take  him 
from  instead  of  to  Bruges.  So  he  started  off  in  an  opposite 
direction.  A  dark  wood  in  the  middle  of  the  marshes  loomed  in 
front  of  him ;  he  began  to  skirt  round  it ;  the  distance  seemed 
interminable,  would  the  other  side  never  be  reached?  A  feeling  of 
weariness  came  over  Mr.  Pattin  ;  still  the  wood  rose  up  before  him, 
and  still  he  skated  mechanically  round  it.  Presently  he  stopped, 
and  then  discovered  that  he  had  come  back  to  the  spot  whence  he 
had  started. 

( What  on  earth  am  I  to  do?'  he  exclaimed  in  a  despairing 
voice.  ( I  shall  have  to  wander  about  all  night  in  the  cold,  until 
daylight  helps  me.'  Then  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  wood  and 
chose  a  new  way ;  on — on — past  sluices,  cutting  a  way  through 
withered  sedges,  or  sometimes  passing  over  dykes  that  cracked 
alarmingly. 

4  Lost !  Lost ! '  his  skates  seemed  to  repeat,  in  monotonous 
rhythm.  *  Lost/  cried  Mr.  Pattin  out  loud ;  l  yes,  lost,  and  the  ice 
is  cracking  in  every  direction,  the  wind's  veered ' 

Crash !  The  water  gurgled,  and  Mr.  Pattin  gasped  as  he  went 
down  knee  deep  into  the  freezing  water ;  in  a  second  he  was  out 
again,  standing  shivering  by  the  side  of  the  dark  hole  that  he  had 
made. 

1  Oh  heavens,  how  cold ! '  His  knees  shook  together  and  his 
teeth  chattered.  '  I'm  getting  colder  and  colder  ;  I'll  stay  here 
and  die.'     Then  :     '  What's  this  ?  a  stick— a  hockey  stick  ;   oh 
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blessed  hockey!  I  must  be  near  the  lunching  place/  and  he 
skated  towards  a  bank. 

1  Yes,  there's  the  mark  of  the  fire.' 

It  was  a  long  trudge  back  to  Bruges.  Mr.  Pattin  was  never 
quite  sure  how  he  got  there ;  his  limbs  were  stiff,  and  his  head 
ached  ;  truly  this  was  a  wretched  ending  to  a  day  that  had  begun 
so  brightly. 

Lucas  was  smoking  comfortably  by  the  fire.  An  unobservant 
fellow  was  Lucas ;  he  had  never  noticed  his  friend's  attentions  to 
Miss  Marjory  Templeton,  or  even  his  present  plight. 

1  Had  a  satisfactory  skate,  Pattin  ?  Oh,  by  the  by,  just  heard 
some  news,  the  very  latest — little  Marjory  Templeton's  engaged 
to  Monsieur  Chicon.' 

'  What/9 

1  Monsieur  Chicon  proposed  to  her  coming  back  from  the 
marshes,  and  she  accepted  him.' 

'Him! — that  grinning  little  Frenchman,  who — who— hasn't 
even  sufficient  brains  to  learn  the  outside  edge ! ' 

Then  the  storm  burst,  and  Mr.  Pattin's  skates  were  dashed  to 
the  ground. 

r 

Yet  he  deserved  to  lose  Marjory ;  for  it  was  quite  evident  that 
he  had  been  far  more  in  love  with  his  outside  edge  than  with  her. 

C.  J.  Kirkby  Fenton. 
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AMONG-  her  many  strange  beasts  Africa  boasts  none  queerer 
than  the  Aardvark.  That  the  animal  should  be  popularly 
known  by  names  of  such  widely  differing  import  as  c  Earth  Pig ' 
and  c  Ant  Bear '  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  puzzle  it  is  to 
make  him  out;  but  it  must  be  owned  that,  while  the  general 
resemblance  to  Piggy  is  pronounced,  any  likeness  to  Bruin  is 
difficult  to  discover.  Yet  another  and  fitter  appellation  bestowed 
on  him  is  ( Ant-Eater ; '  and  the  writer  once  had  the  joy  of  seeing 
in  a  Cape  newspaper  an  ( Aimt-IZater '  advertised  for  sale ! 

Heavy  body,  thick,  scantily  haired  hide,  snout  of  portentous 
length,  huge  erect  ears,  most  muscular  limbs  bearing  heavy  hoof- 
claws,  all  these  features  combine  in  a  creature  whose  oddity  is 
further  borne  out  by  a  ridiculously  small  mouth  and  a  ponderous 
tail.  To  be  born,  too,  into  a  world  of  warfare  without  the 
remotest  chance  of  ever  possessing  more  than  the  simplest 
apologies  for  teeth — and  those  so  far  back  as  to  be  quite  out  of 
sight — seems  a  terrible  disadvantage  to  a  rather  large  animal, 
with  much  flesh  on  his  bones,  in  a  continent  where  great  beasts 
of  prey  abound.  Yet  the  Aardvark,  in  two  slightly  differing  forms, 
has  managed  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Africa  proper  and  to  flourish 
there.  Two  things  have  stood  him  in  good  stead,  viz.  his  un- 
equalled powers  of  burrowing  and  his  attachment  to  a  food  every- 
where plentiful — the  termites,  or  c  white  ants ' — which  he  alone 
can  always  obtain.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  when  the  winged 
termites  stream  forth  by  millions  from  their  fortresses  scarcely  a 
beast  or  bird  under  heaven  fails  to  compete  eagerly  for  the  prey ; 
but  this  is  only  a  feast  of  short  duration  at  a  particular  season, 
whereas  all  the  year  round  the  hardest l  ant-hills '  of  the  termites 
are  but  pie-crust  to  the  claws  of  the  Aardvark,  and  their  teeming 
inmates  the  helpless  captives  of  his  surprising  tongue. 

As  far  as  human  enemies  are  concerned — and  while  blacks 
like  the  meat  whites  approve  of    the  leather—the  nocturnal 
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activity  of  the  Aardvark  and  his  underground  seclusion  during 
the  day  have  doubtless  afforded  him  great  protection.  All  who 
have  essayed  the  task  agree  that  it  is  no  joke  to  dig  out  one  of 
these  animals,  as  he  can  burrow  much  faster  than  any  one  can 
dig ;  and  even  when,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  a  party  of  diggers, 
he  is  exposed  to  view,  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  his  hold  on 
the  hard  ground  makes  his  removal  uninjured  no  easy  job. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  while  the  Aardvark  may  be  far 
from  uncommon  in  many  districts  it  is  not  very  often  that  a 
living  specimen  is  forthcoming ;  and  I  had  been  for  some  years  in 
Cape  Colony  without  seeing  more  than  one — a  fine  fellow  obtained 
by  the  Governor  for  the  London  c  Zoo.'  This  individual,  during 
his  short  stay  in  Cape  Town,  was  the  source  of  great  amusement 
to  his  Excellency's  staff  and  their  friends,  as  he  was  securely  tied 
up  in  a  corner  of  a  stable,  and  on  the  introduction  of  a  visitor 
invariably  let  drive  with  Iris  powerful  legs  a  shower  of  earth  and 
cobble  stones  in  his  vigorous  endeavours  to  hide  himself  under- 
ground. 

Greatly  did  I  desire  to  possess  a  living  Aardvark,  and  propor- 
tionate was  my  rejoicing  when  a  friend  in  the  distant  uplands  of 
the  Calvinia  district  wrote  that  he  had  despatched  by  wagon  to  my 
address  a  young  male  in  good  health  and  condition.  A  fortnight 
later  the  distinguished  stranger  arrived,  and  was  received  with 
every  attention.  He  was  only  about  half  grown,  and  had  been 
securely  packed  in  a  cage  none  too  large  for  him.  While  we 
were  removing  the  bars  he  grunted  impatiently  until  released, 
when  he  soon  stretched  his  cramped  limbs,  and  I  found  that, 
except  for  some  slight  abrasions  on  the  joints,  he  had  not  suffered 
from  his  long  journey.  As  he  tottered  about  in  an  aimless,  side- 
ways fashion,  I  thought  that  I  had  never  in  nature  beheld  so 
grotesque  a  shape  and  gait.  And  then  his  face — his  almost  in- 
describable face — where  the  combined  expressions  of  professorial 
gravity  and  toothless  senility  were  in  startling  contrast  with  a 
small  but  bright,  youthful,  and  distinctly  mirthful  eye.  What  an 
original  and  charming  incongruity  was  there,  and  how  it  reminded 
one  of  Pantaloon  played  by  too  young  an  actor.  On  the  spot  I 
recognised  that  this  to  all  appearance  living  fossil  was  full  of 
fun,  and  forthwith  dubbed  him  'Fusbos/  after  the  well-known 
philosopher. 

Taken  to  the  adjacent  field,  Fusbos  essayed  divers  ungainly 
ambles,  but  was  much  hampered  by  his  stiffness,  and  so  took  to 
the  congenial  exercise  of  burrowing.     The  soil  was  soft,  after 
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recent  rains,  and  before  you  could  turn  round  he  was  half  buried. 
Nothing  short  of  the  whole  strength  of  the  company  prevented 
the  total  disappearance  of  our  new  treasure,  and  his  possibly 
astounding  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  adjacent  cathedral  by 
coming  up  through  the  floor.  And  so  we  reluctantly  decided 
that  he  could  not  be  left  at  liberty.  Great  were  his  gruntings, 
kickings,  and  scatterings  of  earth  before  he  could  be  safely 
bestowed  in  the  fine  large  cage  provided  for  him ;  but,  once  there, 
he  seemed  to  accept  the  situation,  and  proceeded  to  potter  all 
round  it,  gravely  examining  every  part. 

In  his  new  quarters  sundry  eatables  were  offered  him,  but, 
after  deliberate  applications  of  his  colossal  nose,  nothing  was 
accepted  except  some  finely  chopped  raw  meat.  Failing  white 
ants,  numerous  other  insects  were  provided,  but,  as  Fusbos  would 
have  none  of  them,  we  had  to  fall  back  upon  chopped  meat 
and  hard-boiled  eggs,  which,  mixed  with  milk,  became  his  regular 
food. 

In  a  very  short  time  he  became  quite  friendly,  not  only  with 
myself,  but  with  others  whom  he  saw  daily — particularly,  of 
course,  with  the  cook,  a  most  kind-hearted  Irishwoman.  It  soon 
became  a  constant  practice  for  her  to  open  his  cage  door  morning 
and  evening,  when  out  he  would  shamble,  and  in  the  awkwardest 
of  paces  follow  her  to  the  kitchen,  where  his  meal  would  be  ready. 
As  their  intimacy  improved  Biddy  would  often  take  up  his  dish 
and  pretend  to  make  off  with  it,  whereupon  Fusbos  would  give 
chase,  with  extraordinary  rearings,  gruntings,  and  loud  clatter  of 
claws,  unmistakably  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke,  prodding 
at  her  with  his  snout  or  trying  to  seize  her  with  his  paws.  On 
these  occasions  he  was  irresistibly  ludicrous,  and  more  like  a  jovial 
spectre  than  anything  earthly. 

When  introduced  to  other  animals  Fusbos  always  exhibited  a 
whimsical  friendliness,  but  this  was  (with  only  one  exception)  far 
from  being  reciprocated  on  their  part.  Various  dogs  were  much 
discomposed  by  his  presence,  and  yelped  or  barked  at  him,  varying 
their  note  to  growls  if  he  came  near,  and  the  more  timid  of  them* 
keeping  at  a  considerable  distance,  or  even  beating  a  retreat.  The 
house  cat  resented  with  horror  his  first  approaches.  She  stood 
rigid  and  staring,  with  every  hair  on  end,  and  then,  sputtering 
and  grumbling,  edged  off  sideways,  and  finally  fled  to  some 
hiding-place,  not  reappearing  for  many  hours,  and  then  with 
extreme  caution.  Even  old  Testy,  the  giant  Aldabra  tortoise, 
retired  into  his  shell  with  hissing  disapproval  when  Fusbos  made 
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an  amiable  attempt  to  rub  noses  with  him.  Only  fearless  little 
Mietje,  the  '  mierkat ' — a  species  of  mungoose  endowed  with  the 
brightest  intelligence  and  an  insatiable  curiosity — stood  up  at 
once  to  the  quaint  new-comer,  and  began  to  explore  his  spacious 
person  with  the  utmost  sang-froid.  Fusbos  evidently  appreciated 
these  attentions,  enjoying  the  nosings  and  scrapings  so  actively 
administered  by  his  alert  new  acquaintance.  The  most  amicable 
relations  were  speedily  established  between  these  profoundly 
differing  creatures,  and  a  visit  to  Fusbos  often  ended  in  the 
mierkat's  going  to  sleep  snugly  curled  up  on  his  friend's  broad 
body. 

The  great  tortoise  by  degrees  grew  quite  indifferent  to  the 
presence  of  Fusbos,  and  completely  ignored  him,  but  the  dogs 
continued  to  be  disquieted,  and  snuffed  most  suspiciously  about 
him ;  while  the  cat,  though  in  a  measure  learning  to  tolerate  him, 
could  never  be  brought  to  make  friends  or  voluntarily  to  touch 
him.  No  snubbing  or  discouragement,  however,  could  daunt  or 
sour  the  sociable  Fusbos,  who  really  seemed  to  have  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  good  feeling  towards  all  his  fellow-creatures. 

But  poor  Fusbos  was  not  destined  to  amuse  us  for  long,  or  to 
teach  us  whether  in  maturity  he  would  have  retained  the  engaging 
pleasantries  of  his  youth.  No  doubt  the  want  of  his  natural  food, 
as  well  as  of  the  exercise  of  digging  for  it,  told  unfavourably  on 
his  health,  but  the  main  cause  of  his  decline  was  the  unusually 
wet  winter  at  the  beginning  of  which  he  had  reached  the  coast. 
The  chill  of  continued  damp  for  almost  three  months  proved  too 
much  for  a  native  of  a  Karroo  region  so  arid  that  very  probably 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain  had  never  come  within  his  youthful 
experience.  He  became  gradually  more  and  more  inactive,  pass- 
ing most  of  the  time  in  sleep  or  torpor ;  his  condition  fell  away, 
his  eye  lost  its  brilliancy,  and  he  no  longer  indulged  in  the 
uncouth  gambols  which  had  so  highly  delighted  us.  Though 
moved  into  the  kitchen,  as  the  driest  and  warmest  place  available, 
he  did  not  rally,  and  one  morning  was  found  dead  by  his  devoted 
Biddy. 

Fusbos  was  sincerely  lamented  by  us,  for  it  had  been  a  revela- 
tion to  find  in  an  animal  so  low  down  among  mammals,  and  belong- 
ing to  an  ancient  order  now  on  the  wane  throughout  the  world,  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  confiding  friendliness  and  good* 
natured  sense  of  fun  that  could  well  claim  comradeship,  and  did 
not  fail  to  win  for  him  our  warm  attachment. 

B.  Tkimen. 
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The  'Donna'  in  1895. 
1. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Charles  Lowder.' 

THE  guardians  of  this  Lady  of  Lower  Thames  Street  tell  me 
that  were  it  not  for  the  kindness  of  sympathising  friends, 
more  especially  of  the  readers  of  Longman's  Magazine,  who 
support  the  4  Donna/  they  could  not  proceed  on  their  way. 

But  as  every  year  brings  fresh  readers  to  Longman's,  I  must 
say  to  those  who  have  not  made  acquaintance  with  our 
'Donna/  at  the  risk  of  wearying  old  Mends:  Go,  any  day, 
about  twelve  o'clock,  to  London  Bridge,  and,  before  crossing 
it,  go  down  the  steps  on  the  right-hand  side,  turn  to  the 
right,  and  half  a  minute's  walk  will  bring  you  to  a  crowd  of 
poor  men  in  and  outside  a  little  railed-in  space  on  the  left, 
of  which  two  sides  are  formed  by  high  warehouses  between  the 
street  and  the  river.  Here,  from  twelve  to  one,  hot  dinners 
are  brought  every  day  from  the  Workmen's  Restaurant,  42  Dock 
Street,  on  a  truck  called  the  '  Donna/  and  transferred  to  the 
counter  of  a  little  iron  hut  inside  the  enclosure,  from  which  they 
are  sold,  by  two  ladies  to  whom  the  hut  gives  shelter,  to  the  un- 
employed only.  One  halfpenny  is  charged  for  each  portion,  which 
costs  a  penny ;  and  for  twelve  years  the  readers  of  Longman's 
have  provided  funds  for  the  other  half  of  the  cost,  thus  bringing 
excellent  food,  well  cooked,  within  reach  of  the  poorest.  Having 
partaken  of  the  fare,  I  know  how  really  good  it  is. 

'  The  "Donna"  barrow  is  without  doubt  the  place  to  obtain 
an  ideal  penny  dinner/  one  entirely  unconnected  with  the  work 
wrote.  '  Close  by  the  arches  of  London  Bridge,  in  Lower  Thames 
Street,  at  five  minutes  to  twelve,  the  numbers  of  half-starving 
men,  old  and  young,  and  boys,  dock  labourers,  porters,  handy 
men,  and  the  like,  who  are  always  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
^teps  which  run  from  London  Bridge  to  Thames  Street,  brighten 
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up  and  shuffle  themselves  together,  cross  the  roadway,  and  await 
the  opening  of  the  gate  which  leads  to  the  "  Donna  "  stall. 


WORKMEN'S    RESTAURANT. 


1  It  is  a  hungry,  pitiful,  struggling  crowd  of  about  two  hundred. 
If  any  are  tempted  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  (C  Donna  "  land 
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they  will  find  themselves  longing,  when  there,  that  they  had  filled 
their  pockets  with  halfpence,  for  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  them. 
When  the  "  Donna  "  truck  has  been  drawn  inside  the  enclosure, 
the  attendants  hasten  to  prepare  for  the  customers ;  a  Sister,  a 
lady-help,  and  two  men  set  out  the  array,  which  consists  of  four 
or  five  large  cans  of  hot  soup,  ten  or  twelve  tins  of  steaming  suet 
and  plum  puddings,  large  hunches  of  bread  and  of  cake,  with 
basins  and  spoons  as  utensils,  arranged  on  the  counter  in  front  of 
the  hut.' 


ARRIVAL  OP  THE  TRUCK  AT  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


Having  several  times  assisted  at  this  daily  sale  of  hot  food,  I 
can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  above  description.  I  do  not, 
however,  agree  with  the  kind  visitor  in  thinking  it  well  to  dis- 
tribute halfpence  among  the  crowd  round  the  c  Donna.'  If  half- 
pence were  given  indiscriminately  by  kind  chance  visitors,  the 
1  Donna'  would  soon  be  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  those  who  probably 
least  needed  its  help. 

Unlike  most  salesmen,  the  promoters  of  the  c  Donna ' c  tarbly- 
do,'  as  the  men  call  it  (table  d9h6te),  find  their  best  encourage- 
ment in  the  diminution  of  their  customers,  the  number  of  which 
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has  sunk  from  154,418  in  1887-8  (reckoning  from  November  to 
October)  to  59,669  in  1894-5. 

The  lowest  number  of  men  served  during  any  month  in  1887-8 
was  8,973  (in  June).  During  the  last  year,  the  highest  number 
served  in  a  month  (November  1894)  was  7,976,  a  thousand  less 
than  the  lowest  number  seven  years  ago. 

The  average  number  of  men  served  daily  during  the  four 
months  from  November  1894  to  February  1895  was  175.  During 
the  next  four  months,  to  the  end  of  June,  it  was  119,  and  from 
that  to  end  of  October,  111.    The  corresponding  numbers  of  daily 
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customers  in  1887-8  were,  for  the  first  four  months  (omitting 
fractions),  414,  for  the  second  365,  and  for  the  third  497. 

The  more  the  East  End  workmen  are  able  to  forsake  the 
c  Donna '  and  to  patronise  the  Eestaurant  at  42  Dock  Street,  where 
they  pay  full  price  for  the  varied  viands  provided,  the  better 
pleased  we  shall  be.  To  bring  perfectly  good  and  well-cooked  food 
within  reach  of  the  poorest  working  men  at  a  price  which 
remunerates  the  vendors  is  certainly  one  of  the  most '  charitable ' 
works,  when  we  know  what  the  quality,  the  cooking,  and  the 
outward  surroundings  are  in  common  eating-houses  in  London, 
where  the  charges  are  probably  far  higher,  in  proportion,  than 
»t  West  End  clubs. 
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But  we  claim  for  the  '  Donna '  that  she  fills  a  gap  which  ought 
not  to  exist,  which  is  far  less  than  it  was,  and  which  we  hope  may 
disappear,  if  measures  are  taken  to  provide  work  for  the  honestly 
4  unemployed/  That  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  such  whose  bitter 
cry  is,  c  Let  us  work  for  our  daily  bread,'  is  beyond  doubt ;  and  few 
things  can  be  open  to  less  objection,  as  a  temporary  stop-gap, 
than  the  sale,  though  under  cost  price,  of  nourishing  and 
hot  food  in  the  parts  where  they  pick  up  uncertain  and  chance 
earnings. 

c  The  greater  the  number  that  attend,'  one  of  the  Sisters  writes, 
c  the  more  we  are  out  of  pocket,  as  the  halfpenny  paid  by  each 
man  in  no  way  covers  the  cost  of  food.  When  a  hundred  basins 
of  soup  and  twenty  puddings,  each  containing  six  portions,  have 
been  sold,  9«.  2d.  has  been  received,  and  we  should  be  only 
too  delighted  to  see  the  trucks  wholly  deserted  in  favour  of 
the  Restaurant,  which  would  give  us  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  there  was  work  to  be  had,  and  plenty  of  it.  But,  taking 
things  as  they  are  and  not  as  one  would  fain  have  them,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  our  poor  clients  who  can  only  afford  a  half- 
penny for  the  chief  meal  of  the  day — to  many  the  only  meal — 
find  the  food  trucks  a  real  help  and  blessing.' 

Many  men  who,  when  in  regular  work,  come  daily  to  the 
Restaurant,  paying  fourpence  to  tenpence  for  dinners  of  beef, 
mutton,  Irish-stew,  pork,  vegetables,  &c.,  show  their  fallen  for- 
tunes by  appearing  instead  at  the  '  Donna.' 

During  the  great  cold  of  last  winter,  bread  was  given  in  addition 
to  the  halfpenny  bowl  of  soup,  and  for  three  months  about  twenty 
free  tickets  for  dinners  were  given  daily.  The  sight  was  terrible 
the  first  day — eighty  men  fighting  like  hungry  wolves  for  a  ticket ; 
the  hands  of  the  truck-man,  to  whom  the  tickets  had  been  en- 
trusted, were  torn  and  bleeding.  After  that  they  were  given 
away  by  the  lady  inside  the  hut. 

A  provision  merchant  not  far  from  the  '  Donna '  hut  asked  a 
Sister  to  call,  and  gave  her  a  sovereign  for  the  truck.  He  said  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  seen  there,  as  the  men  knew  him. 

One  of  the  '  Donna '  customers,  wearing  a  very  curious  old 
hat,  has  such  a  good  character  that  he  is  a  regular  work-signal. 

c There's  no  work  on  the  docks  if  T is  at  the  "Donna,"'  is 

quite  a  proverb  among  the  men.  I  think  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  past  years,  that  long  experience  enables  the  sales- 
women at  the  truck  to  know  if  men  in  work  apply  for  food  at 
half-price.    'You  owe  a  penny,'  the  Sister  said  one  day  when 
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CUSTOMERS. 


I  was  helping  to  serve  at  the  *  Donna/  returning  a  halfpenny 
tendered,  and  when  I  asked  her  the  reason  she  replied  that  she 
knew  from  his  hands  he  was  in  work. 

B ,  a  respectably  attired 

man,  came  to  the  '  Donna '  and 
said  in  a  weary  voice,  'I'm  dread- 
ful hungry,  but  I've  only  a  fardin 
in  the  world,  and  that  were  give 
me  by  a  child/  He  then  showed 
us  his  hands,  scarred  and 
skinned  with  stone-breaking  in 
the  casual  ward,  where  he  had 
sought  a  night's  shelter.  c  It's 
the  hot  food  here  that's  kept 
life  in  me,  and  all  thanks  to 
them  that  thinks  of  poor  fellows 
like  me/ 

Another,  able  and  strong,  but  helpless  to  find  work,  stood 
watching  the  steaming  soup  and  substantial  slices  of  pudding. 
Occasionally  he  thrust  his  hands  with  a  jerk  into  his  ragged 
pockets,  but  brought  up  no  coin. 

1  Are  you  hungry  ? '  we  asked. 

1  I'm  ashamed  to  say  so,  but  I  am/ 

*  Have  you  no  work  ? ' 

'  No  ;  I'm  an  excavator,  but  there's  no  foundations  want 
digging.  Work  is  dreadful  slack.  Twenty  men  got  turned  off 
with  me,  and  there's  nothing  to  be  had/ 

His  gratitude  for  a  basin  of  soup  and  slice  of  pudding  was 
unbounded — he  thanked  us  again  and  again.  The  men  often 
ask  the  ladies  to  stir  up  the  soup  from  the  bottom  in  hopes 
of  a  piece  of  ham-bone  or  something  substantial,  which  they  call 
'  a  fine  fish  in  the  basin/  It  is  fetal  to  appear  with  a  collar  on, 
from  the  chaff  it  provokes.  c  The  soup  will  spoil  your  collar,'  or 
c  He  can't  drink  soup  with  that  collar/ 

A  poor  fellow  just  discharged  from  the  London  Hospital, 
looking  white  and  ill,  and  with  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  leaned 
despondently  against  the  food  truck,  wistfully  watching  those  who 
were  enjoying  the  steaming  soup  and  pudding.  He  had  not  so 
much  as  a  farthing,  and  literally  devoured  a  '  ha'porth '  of  pudding 
given  to  him. 

4 1  wonder  what  'd  become  of  us  chaps  if  this  food  shelter  was 
to  shut  up  shop/  exclaimed  a  waterside  labourer,  whose  means  of 
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living  have  become  even  more  precarious  since  the  Tower  Bridge 
was  built.  The  caretaker  at  the  Night  Refuge  says  that  he  first 
heard  of  the  '  Donna  *  and  her  fame  when  a  hundred  miles  from 
London. 

'  One  fardin's  worth/  an  old  man  pleaded  for ;  it  was  all  he 
had  in  the  world.  He  often  shambles  up  to  the  stall ;  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  his  clothes  were  new  twenty  years  ago.  Another 
customer  never  appears  without  a  sack,  in  which  he  seems  to 
carry  all  his  worldly  goods ;  an  inconvenient  appendage,  which 
one  day  knocked  down  four  basins  of  soup. 

Many  of  the  '  Donna'  customers,  as  our  old  friends  know,  find 
their  way  to  the  Night  Refuge  in  Tenter  Street,  Whitechapel  5 
but,  last  year,  provision  was  made  for  rest  and  comfort  during 
the  weary  hours  from  one  to  six.  The  reading-room  over  the 
Restaurant,  42  Dock  Street,  was  opened  in  the  afternoon  from 
last  February  to  April  as  a  resting-place,  and  was  greatly  valued 
by  respectable  men,  who  came  in  tired  and  *  down/  having  in  vain 
looked  for  work  all  the  morning.  *  I  don't  know  a  better  place 
to  be  quiet  and  warm,  and  get  a  kind  word,'  said  one  such  guest ; 
'  if  we  are  poor,  we  don't  like  our  heads  being  always  snapped  off.' 

Books  and  papers  were  provided  by  friends,  and  much  enjoyed 
by  some  of  the  men ;  others  were  too  tired  to  do  anything  but 
sleep.  One  sailor  regularly  read  the  Bible  the  whole  time  he 
was  in,  nearly  four  hours,  not  for  show,  but  quite  simply. 

Now  and  then  a  sale  of  clothes  at  a  nominal  price  was  held ; 
and  a  substantial  afternoon  tea  was  always  handed  round  free,  after 
which  the  guests  turned  out  to  go  to  our  old  friend,  the  Night 
Refuge,  where  the  cold  and  damp  of  the  streets  are  exchanged  for 
the  warmth  and  hospitality  of  this  '  Friend  in  Need,'  which  was 
open  last  winter  from  November  12,  1894,  until  May  11,  1895. 
Threepence  provides,  besides  hammocks  and  coverlets,  a  supper  of 
soup  and  bread,  and  breakfast  next  morning  of  cocoa  and  bread. 
Free  tickets  are  given  to  deserving  cases  who  could  not  pay  even 
this  small  amount,  but  it  was  found  well  to  require  a  certain 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  for  a  free  ticket ;  and  the  men  gladly 
peeled  potatoes,  cleaned  knives,  or  washed  the  floor  of  the 
Restaurant.  One  very  poor  old  man  who  had  seen  better  days 
gained  a  free  ticket  regularly  by  wheeling  the  soup  that  was  left 
up  to  the  Mission  House,  to  be  given  to  the  sick  and  starving, 
and  so  got  through  the  winter.  Another  played  the  harmonium 
for  the  Sunday  services  in  the  reading-room. 

The  good  wash  in  hot  water  at  the  Night  Refuge  is  as  much 
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valued  as  food  and  rest  by  many  of  the  travel-stained  travellers 
who  have  been  c  tramping  it '  all  day.  They  return  from  their 
ablutions  to  the  warm  cheerful  sitting-room,  refreshed  in  both 
mind  and  body,  and  the  more  prepared  to  enjoy  supper  and  bed. 
*  A  night's  rest  here,  after  a  good  wash-up  in  clean  hot  water, 
with  soap  and  a  fresh  towel,  sets  a  man  on  his  legs  again,'  said  a 
worn-out  searcher  after  work — an  engineer,  and  his  words  were 
endorsed  by  many  of  his  fellow-lodgers. 

'  You  don't  know  what  a  difference  the  darkness  makes  till 
you're  out  in  it  for  hours  and  hours  without  money  or  food,  and 
chilled  to  the  bone,'  another  poor  fellow  said.  '  No  one  can  tell 
what  it  is  to  be  out  in  the  streets  all  the  night  through ;  even 
those  who  have  been  can't  tell  half  the  misery  they  go  through.' 

1  The  good  soup  alone  is  honestly  worth  the  threepence 
charged,'  said  an  out-of-work  cabinet-maker  as  he  drank  off  his 
basin-full— the  first  food  that  had  passed  his  lips  for  twenty  hours, 
1 1  was  born  in  Kent,'  he  said ;  c  my  father  was  a  cabinet-maker, 
and  brought  me  up  to  the  same  trade.  When  quite  a  young 
fellow  I  got  work  with  a  firm  in  Finsbury,  and  after  five  years  I 
married.  I  had  constant  employment,  and  our  home  was  a 
bright,  happy  one. 

i  We  had  one  boy.  He  was  always  sickly,  poor  chap !  but  we 
loved  him  all  the  better  for  that.  As  he  got  big  the  spirit  seemed 
to  go  out  of  him  somehow.  I'd  be  a  bit  snappish  with  him  now 
and  again,  but  when  I'd  say,  "  Here,  young  shaver,  wake  up  a  bit, 
do,  and  don't  leave  all  the  work  to  your  dad,"  his  mother  would 
speak  up  for  him,  and  tell  me  he'd  never  make  old  bones. 

*  Well,  she  was  about  right.  Our  Bob  died  when  he  was 
about  nineteen.  He  were  ill  a  matter  of  six  weeks,  and  suffered 
hard.  "Don't  cry,  mother,"  he  said,  about  an  hour  before  he 
died  ;  "  you're  the  best  father  and  mother  a  poor  boy  ever  had,  and 
I  wish  now  I'd  been  more  of  a  help.  But  I've  told  the  Lord  about  it 
scores  of  times,  and  I  know  He's  forgiven  me  for  my  Saviour's 
sake.     And  you'll  never  have  a  hard  word  of  your  lad,  I  know." 

'  I  can't  say  how  his  mother  felt,  but  I  thought  I'd  have  choked 
to  hear  him  speak  like  that.  He  gave  me  such  a  sweet  smile, 
and  then — he  was  gone.  And,  if  you'll  believe  me,  he  had  that 
smile  on  his  face  when  he  lay  in  his  coffin ;  well-nigh  covered  he 
was  with  the  flowers  and  leaves  we  picked  off  his  own  plants — 
thinking  it  'ud  please  him,  if  he  knew. 

'   *  My  wife  never  seemed  to  look  up  after  that,  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  I  laid  her  alongside  of  him.     As  I  came  away  fror 
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the  grave  I  felt  life  was  over  for  me.  The  little  home  was  that 
lonesome  I  could  hardly  bear  to  stop  in  it,  when  twilight  came 
on ;  and  many's  the  time  I  felt  tempted  to  drown  my  trouble  in 
drink.  My  loneliness  and  misery  seemed  greater  than  I  could 
bear.  But  the  face  of  my  dead  lad,  as  he  smiled  at  us  when  he 
was  going,  seemed  to  come  always  before  me  just  then. 

1  I  don't  know  what  it  was  ailed  me,  but  I  couldn't  sleep  of 
nights,  and  then  of  a  day  I  could  hardly  keep  awake  to  do  my 
work ;  and  at  last  the  firm  dismissed  me.  I  could  never  get  on 
after  that,  and  being  out  of  work  seemed  to  make  me  that  doum, 
I  nigh  lost  all  hope.  Coming  along  this  afternoon  my  feet  were 
bleeding  and  my  heart  was  aching,  and  I  crept  on  feeling  half-dazed. 
But  I've  met  here  with  such  sympathy  and  such  Christian  feeling 
that  I  can't  help  thinking  I'm  not  quite  so  lonely  as  I  believed.' 

Another  Night  Refuge  was  opened,  Phoenix  Hall,  Carlton 
Vale,  on  December  9,  1894,  and,  though  only  furnished  with 
tables  and  benches — no  beds  or  hammocks — was  sought  each  night 
by  from  500  to  700  men.  At  first  it  was  only  open  from  2  am. 
to  6  A.M.,  so  as  to  prevent  those  coming  who  had  any  money  and 
who  could  find  shelter  elsewhere.  No  one  would  stay  in  the 
streets  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  for  the  privilege  of  a 
sit  down  and  dry  bread  and  cocoa. 

The  first  thought  of  this  Shelter,  which  was  kept  open  till 
June  6,  1895,  arose  from  hearing  the  following  story.  A  man 
had  sold  his  waistcoat  for  twopence  to  pay  for  being  allowed  to 
sit  by  the  fire  of  a  common  lodging-house.  It  was  snowing  fast, 
and  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  four  half-frozen 
creatures  knocked  at  the  door,  and  prayed  the  landlord,  for  the 
love  of  Heaven,  to  grant  them  the  same  privilege.  c  Be  off,  or 
I'll  call  the  police,'  was  the  only  answer  as  he  banged  the  door  in 
their  faces.  The  man  said  he  should  never  forget  the  despairing 
look  in  their  eyes  as  they  were  pushed  back  into  the  black,  bitter 
night. 

Two  Sisters  went  every  night  to  superintend  the  c  Midnight 
Shelter,'  and  to  see  that  all  was  in  readiness— fires  bright,  gas 
lit,  cocoa  steaming  in  the  copper.  At  2  a.m.  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  the  miserable  crowd  outside  streamed  in,  looking 
more  like  men  picked  off  a  wreck  than  London  citizens,  with 
their  white,  drawn,  despairing  faces,  shivering  limbs,  and  drenched, 
ragged  clothes. 

Bidden  to  c  move  on '  when  they  had  nowhere  to  move  to, 
here,  at  least,  they  are  sure  of  a  smile  and  word  of  welcome. 
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c  Come  1b,  come  in,'  sounds  pleasantly  in  their  ears,  'and  make 
yourselves  as  comfortable  as  you  can.' 

Here  they  can  at  least  sit  down  in  warmth  and  cleanliness, 
remove  soaked  foot-gear  from  sore,  swelled,  and  aching  feet,  have 
a  good  wash,  and  thaw  half-frozen  limbs  by  a  blazing  fire.  It 
does  not  seem  much  to  be  grateful  for,  but  the  men  are  grateful, 
and  especially  for  the  presence  of  two  ladies  to  minister  every 
night  to  their  sore  needs — poulticing  and  attending  to  their  feet, 
and  doing  other  little  surgical  jobs.  The  men's  feet  are  often  in 
a  terrible  state  from  boots  being  kept  on  for  days  and  nights 
together. 

They  try  to  dry  their  damp  rags  and  warm  their  stone-cold 
feet. 

Then  supper  is  served  round ;  nothing  to  pay !  Most  of  them 
are  too  tired  to  talk.  Supper  over,  down  go  their  heads  on  the 
table,  pillowed  on  their  arms;  but  some  like  to  speak  to  the 
Sisters — still  dealing  out  cocoa  and  bread  to  a  few  stragglers 
admitted  after  the  rest — and  to  get  a  little  sympathy  and  comfort 
from  them. 

One  of  these  stood  at  the  door  on  a  bad  night,  rain  dripping 
from  hat  and  shoulders  and  making  a  little  pool  on  the  floor.  He 
spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  very  earnestly.  c  For  Heaven's  sake 
don't  turn  me  off.  I've  walked  for  days  and  am  dead  beat.' 
When  a  little  refreshed  he  said  more  hopefully :  i  If  only  I  can 
tide  over  a  few  weeks,  ma'am,  I'm  Eure  to  get  work  at  my  own 
trade  in  March.     God  bless  them  as  started  this  here  Shelter ! ' 

As  the  men  filed  in  quickly  one  night  there  was  a  sudden  cry 
and  a  dull  thud. 

i  It's  a  pore  chap  as  has  fainted  right  off— that's  all,  ma'am, 
He'll  be  all  right  after  a  bit.' 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  him  even  when  recovered  from  the 
swoon.  Wan  and  wretched,  now  feverish,  now  shivering — really 
very  ill.  It  was  the  old  story — no  work.  He  had  been  walking 
on  an  empty  stomach,  '  trying  to  find  my  former  master,'  he  said, 
1  who  would  help  me.  He  lives  in  Kensington  all  winter,  and  I 
thought  I'd  find  him  easy ;  but  Kensington  ain't  a  little  place,  as 
I  thought,  and  I  can't  get  to  hear  of  him.  And  now  I'm  that  ill, 
I've  felt  all  day  as  I  couldn't  drag  my  legs  along.' 

An  impromptu  bed  was  made  for  him  on  the  bench,  and 
next  day  he  went  to  the  infirmary. 

Another  poor  fellow's  hand  was  so  badly  gathered  that,  after 
it  had  been  poulticed,  it  was  necessary  to  get  him  into  hospital. 

ua 
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He  could  of  course  do  no  work,  and  had  been  out  all  night  in 
the  bitter  cold.  Another,  to  whom  a  Sister  spoke  kindly  as  he  sat 
a  little  apart  from  the  others,  looking  indescribably  wretched, 
burst  into  tears.  '  I  ain't  used  to  kindness/  he  said,  evidently 
ashamed,  *  and  it's  sort  of  upset  me.  I  often  walk  about  for  days 
and  days  and  not  a  soul  speaks  to  me.  There  isn't  a  chance  of 
work  for  me ;  for,  you  see,  I've  been  paralysed,  and  my  arm's 

useless  and  my  speech  ain't  clear.     No  one  '11  have  me 

Thank  you,  Sister,  thank  you  kindly ;  you  don't  know  what  a 
lonely  chap  I  am  now.  I  haven't  known  what  it  is  to  be  happy- 
like for  years ;  not  since  my  mother  died.  She's  the  only  one  as 
ever  cared  a  dash  for  me.' 

I  had  watched  another  drop  into  a  seat  as  if  spent  with  cold  and 
weariness.  He  had  been  a  butler  in  good  service  until  his  health 
failed  ;  then  for  months  in  hospital,  savings  melted  away,  and  he 
was  thankful  to  get  a  post  in  a  fish  shop.  This  failed,  too,  after 
a  time,  and,  c  Now  I'm  glad  to  get  to  a  place  like  this/  he  added 
mournfully. 

1 "  Sister,  you've  let  me  in,  but  I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  be 
here,  for  I  got  a  job  to-day  and  earned  threepence.  I  would 
have  paid  for  a  lodging,  but  there'd  'ave  been  nothing  left  for 
food,  and  it's  so  awful  to  be  hungry,  and  it  would  help  me  over 
to-morrow  if  I  can  stay  in  here."  The  speaker  pulled  himself  up, 
as  if  facing  the  fact  that  his  honesty  might  get  him  turned  out. 
There  was  a  look  on  his  face  as  he  spoke  which  I  believe  is  only 
to  be  seen  on  the  faces  of  those  who  have  gone  through  the 
fearful  suffering  of  semi-starvation/ 

c A  stir  at  the  door,  and  a  policeman  looked  in  to  ask  if  we 
could  possibly  take  in  six  more.  Of  course  we  made  shift  to  do 
so,  and  did  indeed  feel  glad  as  he  looked  round  and  said,  "  Ah  ! 
what  a  comfort  it  is  to  tell  the  men  of  this  instead  of  saying, 
1  Move  on !  move  on !  you  can't  stop  sleeping  on  this  step  or 
bench.'  I  wish  you  could  take  double  the  number ;  but  anyway, 
500  warmed  and  sheltered  is  something.  You've  got  the 
right  sort,  too ;  no  tramps  in  here,  but  genuine  unemployed — 
respectable  men  enough,  most  of  them,  and  deserving  help." ' 

c  Once  more  we  faced  the  driving  sleet,  feeling  half  ashamed  to 
think  of  returning  to  the  comforts  of  home.  What  right  had  we 
to  luxuries  when,  night  after  night,  hundreds  of  men  are  wandering 
wearily  about,  as  they  are  moved  on  by  the  police?  "A  man 
may  walk  his  ten  miles  between  twelve  and  three  if  he  follows 
the  policeman's  directions,"    one  poor   fellow   said  bitterly,  as 
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he  described  his  vain  attempts  to  get  a  few  minutes'  rest  on 
a  doorstep,  and  I  shivered  to  think  what  such  an  experience 
must  be.  How  little  does  half  the  world  know  what  the  other 
suffers,  as  well  as  does ! ' 

As  the  winter  became  more  severe,  the  Shelter  was  opened  from 
11  p.m.  to  7  a.m.,  and  the  same  premises  were  opened  daring  the 
day-time  on  March  8  as  a  Day  Shelter,  where  the  unemployed  could 
take  refuge  in  rainy  weather  and  take  part  in  some  small  industries. 
The  mending-room,  where  a  pile  of  remnants  of  cloth,  tweed,  and 
serge  had  been  provided,  as  well  as  needles,  cottons,  and  buttons, 
was  most  popular ;  the  scene  was  a  busy  one,  and  almost  pretty. 
The  earnest  looks  of  the  menders,  the  kind  smile  and  small  jokes 
of  the  foreman,  as  he  tried  to  match  different  shades  of  dirt  colour, 
the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  poor  men,  all  made  up  a  pleasant 
picture.  One  would  hardly  have  believed  that  anything  so  cheer- 
ful could  exist  in  connection  with  the  'unemployed.'  Rents 
neatly  darned ;  patches  cunningly  inserted ;  raw  edges  bound 
round,  showed  a  surprising  amount  of  capacity  among  the  needle- 
Tiien. 

A  small  inner  room  was  assigned  to  the  use  of  those  whose 
mending  must — for  obvious  reasons — be  conducted  in  private; 
and  as  the  mended-up  men  emerged  from  their  brief  seclusion, 
they  held  their  heads  higher,  and  looked  more  fit  to  face  the 
world.  Shoe-mending  was  a  very  brisk  industry  at  the  Day 
Shelter ;  and  our  gentlemen  readers  little  know  the  boon  they 
would  confer  by  sending  odd  shoes,  however  worn  out,  which  can 
be  picked  to  pieces,  and  used  to  patch  and  keep  together  the 
amateur  cobblers'  wretched  boots. 

Shaving,  hair-cutting,  polishing  boots,  brushing  coats,  washing 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  occupied  many.  *  It's  all  to  give  us  a  start,' 
they  said ; '  we'll  have  double  the  chance  now.' 

A  basin  of  good  tea  and  two  thick  slices  of  bread  and  butter 
were  given  at  5  p.m.  for  one  halfpenny.  It  has  been  found  better 
to  make  this  slight  charge.  In  October  a  large  case  of  tea  arrived 
as  a  present  from  a  kind  donor  in  India,  a  reader  of  Longman's. 

The  Day  Shelter  remained  open  until  July  5,  and  this 
winter  much  better  premises  have  been  taken  in  Granville  Road, 
Kilburn,  where  800  men  can  be  received. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  Night  Refuges  and  Day 
Shelter  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
ppecial  cases,  and  often  setting  them  permanently  on  their  feet 
again,    c  The  most  lavish  giver,  as  Mr.  Toynbee  has  well  said?  is  he 
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who  appears  to  give  nothing,  but  who,  by  influence  on  character 
and  encouragement  of  self-reliance,  so  awakens  the  latent  capabili- 
ties of  the  man  he  seeks  to  help  as  to  save  him  from  the  painful 
necessity  of  asking  for  any  material  gift  at  all.' l 

J.  W.,  a  turner,  seemed  to  have  been  made  reckless  by  the 
death  of  a  dearly  loved  wife,  and  had  spent  four  years  as  though  he 
had  been  born  a  tramp,  selling  matches  about  the  streets,  and 
drinking  whenever  he  had  any  money. 

A  question  seriously  asked,  *  What  would  the  wife  whom  you 
say  you  loved  so  dearly  think  of  you  now  t '  had  marvellous  effects. 
The  man  literally  trembled,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  could  find  no 
words.  He  is  now  leading  a  respectable  life,  and,  in  his  own  words, 
1  'Twas  the  question  that  did  it.9  Personal  influence  and  sympa- 
thetic interest  are  the  saving  of  many  a  deserving  man  who  would 
else  *  go  under/  and  of  others  who  have  been  undeserving,  but  are 
persuaded  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

In  Mr.  Booth's  elaborate  classification  of  the  poor,  the  lowest 
class,  A,  includes  those  who  are  mostly  loafers,  criminals,  &c. ;  B, 
the  very  poor,  who  have  only  casual  earnings;  C,  those  whose 
work  is  intermittent,  such  as  waterside  porters,  labourers  in  the 
building  trade,  &c.  It  is  among  Class  G  that  Mr.  Booth  thinks 
may  be  found,  perhaps,  the  most  proper  field  for  systematic 
assistance,  such  as  is  given  by  the  supporters  of  the  l  Donna ' 
and  her  auxiliary.  Oftentimes  a  very  little  timely  help,  such  as 
the  gift  or  cheap  sale  of  decent  second-hand  clothes,  is  needed  to 
give  a  man  a  fresh  and  successful  start  in  life. 

A  most  respectable-looking  young  fellow  came  to  Phoenix  Hall 

towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  hoping  to  see  Sister  L .     c  I 

came  to  thank  her  for  her  great  kindness,'  he  said.  '  Look  at  me 
now,  ma'am;  do  I  look  like  a  frequenter  of  this  Refuge  ?  Yet  I 
was,  and  for  some  weeks  too,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  helping 
hand  held  out  to  me  I  should  have  been  in  the  streets  still, 
instead  of  as  you  see  me.' 

c  If  the  Sisters  haven't  got  work  for  you  they'll  give  you  food 
and  cheer  you  up  a  bit,'  one  poor  man  said  to  another,  noticing 
his  despairing  looks,  and  advising  him  to  '  look  in '  at  Phoenix 
Hall.  i  If  I  live  to  a  hundred  years,'  the  latter  said  afterwards, 
c  I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  that  came  over  me  when  I  found 
the  welcome  given  to  such  outcasts  as  myself.  When  the  Sisters 
spoke  to  me  so  gently  and  sympathisingly,  I  could  have  cried  like 
a  baby.  I  stayed  four  or  five  days  at  the  Shelter,  and  set  to  work, 
1  Longman's  Magazine,  February  1893,  p.  418. 
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with  the  patches  and  needles  and  thread  the  ladies  gave  me,  to 
make  myself  tidy,  and  then  was  lucky  enough  to  find  work.' 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  help  given  to  the  wives  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  others  in  the  workrooms  at  Whitechapel,  Shoreditch, 
and  Kotherhithe,  where  the  '  Labour  Test,'  divested  of  any  piti- 
lessness,  is  practically  in  force.  The  idle  keep  clear  of  them. 
The  women  who  with  tearful  eyes  and  voices  beseech  us  to  give 
them  work  are  genuine  cases  of  need.  Many  have  been  known 
for  years  to  the  Sisters  who  live  amongst  them.     c  If  it  wasn't  for 

my  poor  landlady,'  Mrs.  H ,  aged  seventy-three,  confided  to 

them,  4 1  think  I  should  starve.  Fve  nothing  but  one-and-six- 
pence  a  week  from  my  son  and  the  trifle  I  get  from  the  Work- 
room.' 

I  What  have  you  had  for  dinner,  Mrs.  H ? ' 

*  Well,  just  a  drop  of  soup ;  but  it  seemed  like  a  promise  of 
meat  to  come,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  it.' 

4  Would  you  mind  telling  us  how  you  made  the  soup  ? ' 

I I  didn't  go  by  no  book,  my  dear ;  I  used  what  came  'andy.' 
c  Yes,  certainly ;  but  what  did  come  handy  ? ' 

A  broad  smile  lit  up  her  face  as  she  replied  :  '  I  picked  up  a 
carrot,  and  buyed  a  ha'porth  o'  mixed  vegetables,  and  cleaned  'em 
all  and  then  biled  'em,  and  blackened  a  bit  o'  bread  afore  the  fire 
to  give  the  liquor  a  richness,  and  then  sprinkled  salt  and  pepper 
on't ;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  it  were  a  wonderful  tasty  dinner ! ' 

During  the  workless  crisis  last  winter  from  the  long  frost  more 
than  thirty  women  whose  husbands  were  unemployed  earned 
enough  in  the  Workroom  to  pay  their  rent  and  get  bread  for  their 
families.  The  silent  endurance  of  many  who  were  found  almost 
destitute  in  their  tiny  rooms,  praying  that  the  Workrooms  might 
not  fail,  was  most  touching. 

'And  must  it  be  the  workhouse  after  all  these  years  of 
struggle  ? '  asked  old  Mrs.  C ,  with  quivering  lips  and  beseech- 
ing eyes.  c  I'm  eighty-three  to-day,  and  have  earned  my  bread 
and  helped  others  since  I  was  thirteen.  I  can't  abear  to  believe 
that  seventy  years  of  "making  both  ends  meet"  is  to  end  like 
that!' 

Last  winter,  besides  what  was  sent  to  the  Editor  of  Longman's 
for  the  Workroom,  I  received  privately  for  the  same  221.  4«.  6d., 
and  in  January  1895  the  Workrooms  were  more  prosperous.  In 
1894  only  eixteemromen  could  be  kept  on  the  list  at  Kotherhithe, 
out  of  fifty  employed  in  1893 ;  and  at  Shoreditch  the  number  hac1 
to  be  reduced  from  thirty  to  twenty-two.    When  the  disposal  c 
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money  was  entrusted  to  me  I  have  given  it  to  the  Workrooms, 
since  they  are  a  doable  benefit,  providing  warm  garments  to  be 
sold  cheaply  or  given  away  as  well  as  employment.  When  funds 
are  low,  not  only  can  fewer  women  be  employed,  but  the  work  has 
to  be  given  out  and  paid  for  by  the  piece  instead  of  the  workers 
meeting  in  a  warm  room,  where  a  certain  though  small  wage  is 
given  for  an  afternoon's  work,  and  a  tea  three  times  a  week. 

The  members  of  the  '  Donna '  Knitting  Society  again  deserve 
warm  thanks  for  their  great  kindness  in  sending,  from  November 
1894  to  April  1895,  729  woollies,  chiefly  mufflers  and  socks, 
besides  flannel  shirts  and  other  garments,  for  the  poor  men  at  the 
Tenter  Street  Night  Refuge. 

A  parcel  has  just  arrived  from  some  constant  South  Australian 
friends,  near  Adelaide,  containing  19  comforters  and  15  pairs 
of  socks,  with  threepence  attached  to  each  article;  another  of 
knitted  goods,  from  a  kind  friend  at  Durban,  Natal ;  and,  most 
valuable  of  all,  20  pairs  of  new  boots  have  been  sent  from  a  London 
warehouse,  ordered  by  a  friend  in  Scotland. 

I  must  also  thank  Miss  Beatrice  Weaver  for  her  great  help  in 
working  the  Society,  which  has  but  One  Rule — viz.  to  send  at 
least  one  woollen  pair  of  socks,  comforter,  or  vest,  in  knitting, 
croche%,  or  material,  every  winter  to  Miss  Trench,  Pvlham  St. 
Mary,  Norfolk.  From  the  same  address  may  be  procured,  price 
2d,  The  Donna,  giving  its  story  from  the  beginning — a  little 
pamphlet  which  has  brought  much  help  to  our  poor  men,  many 
kind  friends  having  ordered  copies  for  distribution. 
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Statement  by  the  Editor. 

The  annual  account  of  the  '  Donna '  for  the  past  year  is  the  most 
encouraging  that  has  been  presented  for  many  years.  The 
customers  of  the  '  Donna,'  who  are  unemployed  workmen, 
numbered  59,669,  which  is  by  far  the  lowest  number  since  1887. 
Since  this  charity  was  first  started  it  has  been  the  earnest  hope 
of  all  connected  with  it  that  the  need  for  it  might  pass  away. 
Year  by  year  it  seems  more  possible  to  cherish  this  hope  with 
some  degree  of  confidence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
c  Donna '  has  provided  for  many  a  poor  fellow  the  possibility  of 
tiding  over  bad  times  who  but  for  this  help  must  have  gone  under. 


Table  of  Number  of  Men  sebved  at  the  *  Donna'  Tbucs. 


Month. 

1887-8. 

1883-9. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-1. 

1892-8. 

1893-4. 

1894-5. 

Nov. 

13,899 

14,502 

10,920 

9,011 

8,932 

8,429 

11,760 

7,976 

Dec. 

9,799 

12,123 

8,634 

8,702 

8,020 

6,217 

8,197 

4,198 

Jan. 

13,930 

16,414 

12,446 

9,282 

10,226 

6,122 

7,370 

7,474 

Feb. 

12,442 

12,549 

9,524 

8,651 

7.543 

7,954 

6,808 

5,595 

Mar. 

11,123 

11,640 

9,046 

8,222 

10,029 

8,960 

7,378 

6,926 

April 

11,432 

10,481 

9,262 

8,448 

6,042 

6,161 

5,584 

6,688 

May 

12,661 

11,563 

6,714 

9,010 

5,598 

5,590 

6,398 

3,572 

June 

8,973 

6,241 

5,892 

7,244 

6,717 

3,758 

3,337 

2,946 

July 

13,171 

6,516 

5,076 

7,334 

4,037 

3,964 

3,826 

3,604 

Aug. 

13,764 

9,261 

5,528 

7,914 

4,774 

5,219 

6,003 

3,224 

Sept. 

12,949 

8,208 

6,922 

10,076 

6,990 

6,637 

4,934 

2,490 

Oct 

20,276 

10,265 

9,990 

11,108 

7,408 

7,507 

5,232 

6,076 

154,418 

129,763 

97,954 

105,002 

85,316 

75,418 

75,817 

59,669 
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Flotsam.1 

By  Henby  Seton  Mebmman. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EVIL   GENIUS.  . 

THE  sun  was  setting  behind  some  palm-trees,  and  threw  golden 
shafts  of  light  down  the  ridges  of  the  paddy  fields  where 
the  green  rice  stood  lush  in  water.  The  Hooghly  was  stealing 
past  the  quiet  bungalow  built  on  the  bank  opposite  to  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Oude. 

The  great  river  flashed  and  gleamed  greasily  in  the  pink  haze 
of  Indian  sunset,  bearing  on  its  sacred  bosom  sundry  mysterious 
objects  half  afloat,  half  submerged.  These  were  the  bodies  of  the 
elect  floating  down  to  that  Paradise  where  no  flesh-eating  Feringhee 
will  mar  the  Oriental  peace  and  luxury  of  life.  The  year  was  at 
its  prime — the  monsoon  was  steady.  It  was  June,  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-one.  No  bodies  float  down  the  Granges  now; 
for  European  energy  has  set  aside  the  religious  growth  of  the  ages. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one !  Before  the  child-queen  in  the 
far  island  of  the  north  had  gathered  into  her  firm  little  hands  the 
reins  of  a  great  government — before  the  profoundest  statesman 
had  dreamt  of  an  Indian  Empire  with  its  imperial  crown  on  a 
head  six  thousand  miles  away.  Before — twenty-five  years  before — 
the  sorest  strait  that  ever  Englishmen  were  in.  For  the  men  who 
were  to  fight  the  Indian  Mutiny  were  mostly  children,  still  throw- 
ing pebbles  from  the  bank  of  the  sacred  river  at  the  floating 
corpses  and  the  crocodiles. 

The  shadows  of  the  palms  cast  by  the  lowering  sun  stretched 
almost  across  the  sleek  water.  It  was  very  still,  except  for  the 
distant  song  of  boatmen  who  were  creeping  up  the  swift  river  in 
the  shallows  by  the  bank.     A  strange  song  this,  and  full  of  som* 

1  Copyright  in  the  United  States  1896,  by  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
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racial  trouble  which  touches  European  ears  uneasily.  An  English- 
man in  the  bungalow  garden  looked  up  thoughtfully  from  a  letter 
he  was  reading,  as  if  the  wail  of  the  thin  Hindu  voices  disturbed 
him. 

He  was  a  young  man  with  an  aquiline  nose,  which  seemed  to 
dominate  his  face.  There  was  something  sculptural  and  clean-cut 
about  this  nose  which  put  it  out  of  place  upon  an  ordinary 
physiognomy.  The  face  was  not  an  unpleasant  one  in  full  view, 
and  the  profile  was  striking  and  attractive.  The  man  was  of 
medium  height,  with  a  long-shaped  head,  somewhat  abnormally 
developed  at  the  back.  His  eyes  were  of  a  greeny  grey — his 
mouth  was  too  small. 

He  listened  to  the  weird  chant  of  the  boatmen,  who  made 
more  noise  than  progress,  and  then  turned  again  with  a  frown  to 
the  letter  in  his  hand.  This  was  written  on  the  thin  blue-laid 
paper  still  in  use  among  old-established  firms  for  foreign  mail  corre- 
spondence. It  was  dated  four  months  earlier,  and  bore  the 
address:  91  St.  Helen's  Place,  London.  It  was  addressed  to 
Phillip  Lamond,  Esq.,  Goojera  Reach,  Hooghly  River,  Calcutta. 
And  Phillip  Lamond  read  as  follows  : — 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  of  December  4  last,  and  care- 
fully note  contents.  Again  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  every 
confidence  in  your  kind  intentions  towards  the  child  thrown  upon 
your  hands  by  the  untimely  death  of  my  poor  cousin  and  his 
young  wife.  Your  reasons  for  suggesting  that  the  boy  Henry  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  India  under  your  care  have  received  my 
careful  consideration,  and  I  have  only  to  reiterate  my  former 
request  that  the  child  be  sent  home  without  delay.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  risks  you  fear  as  attaching  to  a  voyage  home  under 
the  care  of  a  native  nurse  are  less  urgent  than  those  which  are 
run  by  European  children  remaining  in  India.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  I  fully  appreciate  the  kindness  you  have  shown  my  little 
relative.  At  the  same  time  I  must  inform  you  that  I  should 
consider  myself,  as  his  next  of  kin,  deficient  in  my  sense  of  duty 
if  I  allowed  the  child,  Henry,  to  pass  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years 
in  India.  His  life  is,  as  you  know,  a  valuable  one.  He  is  the 
heir  to  considerable  riches,  and  as  the  son  of  a  valued  servant  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company  he  will  step  into  a  position  of 
some  importance  in  society.  It  is  therefore  right  and  expedient 
that  he  should  be  sent  home  at  once,  and  it  will  be  my  personal 
care  and  happiness  to  see  that  he  receives  a  good  education,  such 
as  befits  his  future  station  in  life.    I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  if 
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you  will  make  arrangements  with  Captain  Parr,  of  the  barque 
Golden  Horn,  who  carries  this  to  you,  that  the  child  and  his 
nurse  be  put  on  board  that  vessel  on  her  departure  from  Calcutta. 

I  Captain  Fair  has  a  duplicate  of  this  letter ;  he  also  possesses 
written  instructions  to  take  over  in  my  name  the  custody  of  the 
child,  Henry  Charles  Wylam.  I  beg  that  you  will  place  no 
further  difficulty  in  his  way,  and  that  you  will  accede  without 
demur  to  my  request  that  the  nurse  and  child  be  shipped  home 
to  me  in  the  Golden  Horn.  Captain  Farr  has  plenary  power  from 
me  to  take  such  steps  as  he  may  think  necessary  to  secure 
obedience  to  my  desire. 

I I  note  your  remarks  respecting  the  affairs  of  my  late  cousin, 
and  thank  you  for  the  care  you  have  devoted  to  these  matters. 
The  remittances  may  be  forwarded  regularly,  as  you  suggest,  in 
drafts  payable  to  myself  and  Mr.  Henry  Candler,  of  this  city, 
joint  guardians  of  the  child. 

*  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

c  John  GBEsnAM.' 

Phillip  Lamond  folded  the  letter  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
and  slipped  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  thin  tussore  silk  jacket. 

'  One  of  your  pompous  old  city  magnates/  he  said.  €  Big 
waistcoat,  big  balance  at  his  bank,  as  narrow-minded  as  he  i? 
broad  in  the  beam.  Old  boy  wants  to  have  the  fingering  of  the 
money,  I  can  see  that.' 

Especially  as  regards  a  motive  do  we  judge  others  by  ourselves. 

Phillip  Lamond  was  not  held,  by  such  as  knew  him,  to  be 
overburdened  by  that  virtue  which  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins. 
And  yet  he  had  just  returned  from  Delhi,  whither  he  had  journeyed 
to  watch  the  interests  of  Henry  Charles  Wylam,  a  waif  of  four 
years,  cast  upon  the  great  world. 

Lamond  was  the  agent  of  the  late  Captain  Wylam,  in  so  much 
as  he  collected  the  rents  accruing  to  that  gentleman  from  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  lying  to  the  south  of  Delhi. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Wylam  had  been  cut  off  in  youth  and  health 
by  him  who  is  no  respecter  of  either  and  came  in  the  form  of 
virulent  cholera. 

Phillip  Lamond  had  found  Henry  Charles  Wylam  a  year 
earlier  in  the  act  of  beating  his  ayah  with  the  leg  of  a  rocking- 
horse — gay,  in  a  frock  and  a  careless  half-humorous  access  of 
temper.  The  child  knew  nothing  of  his  own  bereaved  condition, 
and  as  little  of  his  prospects  in  life.     He  only  knew  that  the 
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near  hind  leg  of  the  rocking-horse  had  come  off,  and  formed  a 
convenient  instrument  of  chastisement.  He  looked  with  disap- 
proving eyes  upon  Phillip  Lamond,  but  presently  entered  into 
the  question  of  travelling  in  a  boat  with  unfeigned  delight. 

It  would  appear  that  in  children  the  hereditary  character  shows 
itself  early.  Harry's  father  had  been  an  adventurous  soul.  The 
living  Harry  laid  aside  the  leg  of  the  rocking-horse  and 
expressed  himself  ready  to  start  on  a  long  journey.  With  all  the 
insolence  of  the  dominant  race  he  gave  his  orders  to  the  ayah  in 
his  prattling  Hindustani,  and  Phillip  Lamond,  while  laughing 
good-naturedly  at  his  haste,  threw  no  obstacle  in  its  way. 

So  expeditiously,  indeed,  were  the  arrangements  carried  out, 
that  a  start  was  effected  the  next  morning,  and  in  due  course 
Phillip  Lamond  reached  his  own  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly,  where  he  installed  his  charge. 

While  the  agent  read  the  missive  in  the  compound  the  master 
slept  the  sleep  of  innocence  on  a  mat  stretched  upon  the  floor 
of  the  bungalow,  and  the  ayah  slowly  waved  a  palm-leaf  fan  over 
his  recumbent  form. 

The  child  lay  with  careless  outstretched  limbs,  a  fair  scion  of 
the  northern  race  which  knows  no  rest  or  fear,  which  has  laid  its 
dead  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  beneath  the  wave  of  every  sea. 
The  boy  was  fair  of  skin,  with  golden  hair,  and  cupid  lips  half 
open.  The  dusky  woman  bending  over  him  smiled  with  very 
pride  as  her  deep  eyes  rested  on  him. 

Thus,  Harry  Wylam  slept  amidst  the  turmoil  of  this  first  stage 
of  his  journey  through  life — careless,  fearless,  happy  with  a 
woman  loving  him  and  men  quarrelling  over  him — a  subtle 
prophecy  of  things  to  come.  Indeed,  the  life  of  every  child  is 
nothing  but  a  prophecy,  for  those  who  know  the  interpretation. 

Phillip  Lamond  sat  down  to  think.  Presently  he  stretched 
his  thin  legs  down  the  elongated  arms  of  the  lounge.  He  lighted 
a  cigar  and  frowned  as  he  did  so.  He  beckoned  to  the  silent 
black  servant  who  was  watching  him  in  the  shadow  of  the  veran- 
dah, and  ordered  a  brandy  and  soda,  which  was  presently  brought 
to  him  foaming  in  a  long  glass. 

He  was  tired  after  his  quick  journey  to  Delhi  and  back  in  the 
height  of  the  hot  season.  He  was  worried  by  the  London 
merchant's  courteously  firm  letter.  He  had  grown  fond  of  the 
high-spirited  child  during  the  last  few  months,  a  fact  of  which 
Mr.  Gresham  had  been  informed,  although  he  chose  to  ignore  it. 

Lamond  was  a  rising  man  in  India,  and  in  those  days  men 
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rose  fast.  By  a  smart  piece  of  social  manoeuvring  he  had  a  year 
earlier  constituted  himself  the  guardian  of  Harry  Wylam,  and 
this  tended  to  assure  to  him  a  position  he  had  not  hitherto 
enjoyed.  It  is  so  easy  to  claim  friendship  with  the  dead.  With 
Captain  Wylam  died  the  small  fact  that  Phillip  Lamond  had  been 
his  servant.  For  Lamond  had  only  lately  begun  to  call  himself 
a  solicitor.  He  was  a  man  of  many  irons— of  great  and  varied 
knowledge,  of  small  and  easy  scruple.  The  very  man  to  get  on 
in  India  before  the  Mutiny.  Indeed,  the  very  man  to  get  on  in 
any  part  of  this  world.  He  had  written  home  to  Mr.  Gresham  a 
long  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Captain  Wylam  and  his 
wife :  c  my  dear  friend  Harry  Wylam/  he  had  written  with  the 
assurance  of  the  worldling.  In  reply  Mr.  Gresham  wrote  a  letter 
full  of  gratitude,  noting  with  a  business-like  exactitude  the 
details  relating  to  the  worldly  possessions  of  the  late  Harry 
Wylam,  and  courteously  suggesting  that  the  four-year-old  son 
should  be  sent  home  at  once. 

Phillip  Lamond  replied  at  some  length,  setting  forth  many 
good  reasons  why  the  child  should  remain  under  his  care.  And 
thus  a  year  slipped  away.  During  that  time  Lamond  administered 
the  estate  near  Delhi  with  wisdom  and  discretion.  He  remitted 
home  to  Mr.  Gresham  quarterly  sums,  the  rents  collected  by  his 
native  colleague  in  Delhi.  He  informed  the  English  merchant 
that  he  had  retained  for  himself  the  fitting  remuneration  atten- 
dant on  his  duties  as  agent,  in  addition  to  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  for  the  maintenance  and  lodging  of  the  child. 

India  is  a  land  of  overgrown  vitality.  life  is  so  abundant  that 
death  is  treated  cavalierly,  and  the  dead  are  soon  forgotten.  Mr. 
Gresham  in  London  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Wylams  were  in  the  hands  of  a  prompt  man  of  busi- 
ness such  as  Phillip  Lamond,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
respectable  native  firm  of  H.  Alaraka,  Sajin  &  Co.,  of  Delhi.  The 
Wylams  appeared  to  have  had  many  acquaintances  and  a  few 
friends  who  could,  if  they  had  taken  the  trouble,  have  given  details 
of  their  life  and  death.  Mr.  Gresham  never,  however,  happened 
to  meet  any  of  these  friends,  who  naturally  moved  in  a  different 
circle  from  his  own,  and  when  in  England  failed  to  discover  that 
there  was  a  London  east  of  Temple  Bar.  He  made  careful 
inquiries  none  the  less  respecting  the  firm  of  native  merchants  in 
Delhi  who  collected  the  rents  and  supervised  the  affairs  of  Captain 
Wylam  in  that  city,  and  learnt  nothing  to  their  discredit. 

The  sums  remitted   to   Mr.  Gresham  amounted  to  fifteen 
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hundred  odd  pounds  per  annum,  which  modest  income  was  duly 
invested  by  the  careful  London  merchant  in  safe  affairs. 

These  and  other  matters  were  moving  to  and  fro  within  the 
brain  of  Phillip  Lamond  as  he  lay  at  length  and  gazed  out 
between  his  own  feet  across  the  river.  This  man  was  a  bachelor, 
and  his  small  household  was  conducted  on  the  somewhat  Bohemian 
principles  which  obtained  in  India  in  the  olden  days.  The 
bungalow  stood  between  the  road  and  the  river — a  small  white 
house  with  green  shutters  in  sore  need  of  a  coat  of  paint.  A  few 
years  earlier  Lamond  had  come  from  the  south,  had  bought  this 
bungalow  from  a  river-pilot,  and  had  painted  it  without  and  fur- 
nished it  within  quite  regardless  of  expense. 

He  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  should  get  into 
society,  and  for  a  few  months  had  actually  hung  on  the  outskirts 
of  that  vague  bourne.  But  society  had  dropped  him — slowly, 
surely,  inexorably.     He  bore  no  goodwill  towards  Anglo-Indians. 

From  the  upper  circle  he  slid  imperceptibly  to  the  second 
range.  He  began  to  haunt  the  billiard-rooms  of  the  hotels.  His 
name,  after  figuring  for  months  upon  the  list  of  more  than  one 
club-board  as  a  candidate  for  election,  disappeared  therefrom. 
Among  such  friends  as  he  succeeded  in  making  in  public  billiard- 
rooms  and  drinking-bars  he  disseminated  the  opinion  that  Anglo- 
Indians  were  a  narrow-minded  race. 

When  a  man  begins  to  complain  of  narrow-mindedness  in 
others  the  Worldly  wise  gather  in  their  skirts. 

Yet  Phillip  Lamond  did  not  drink,  neither  did  he  swear.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  new-comer,  and  even  to  warn  him 
against  such  dangers  as  might  beset  his  social  path. 

*  But,'  he  would  say  with  a  wave  of  his  cigar,  *  don't  say  I 
told  you.  I'm  no  gossip.  I  hate  a  mischief-maker.  I  like  to 
live  at  peace  with  my  neighbours ! ' 

He  laughed  his  jolly  laugh — went  his  way,  and  in  due  time 
the  new-comer  dropped  him. 

Lamond  could  not  understand  it.  No  more  than  he  could 
understand  why  each  succeeding  letter  from  Mr.  Gresham  was 
colder  and  more  polite.  That  which  he  now  held  in  his  hand  was 
final.  For  Phillip  Lamond  knew,  as  certainly  as  if  the  merchant 
had  told  him,  that  Captain  Farr,  of  the  barque  Oolden  Horn,  had 
a  power  of  attorney  from  Harry  Wylam's  guardians  to  assume 
custody  of  the  child. 

He  knew  Captain  Farr  by  sight.  During  the  last  year  or  so 
his  friends  had  mostly  been  numbered  among  the  officers  of  the 
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ships  at  anchor  in  the  river.  These  mariners  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  ashore  in  the  evening — brown,  well-washed  and  soapy 
in  their  rough  serge  clothes,  to  seek  such  entertainment  as  the 
city  afforded,  and  their  haunts  became  also  the  haunts  of  Phillip 
Lamond. 

Captain  Farr  was  known  to  be  a  red-headed  skipper  of  the  old 
school,  with  a  rough  tongue  further  accentuated  by  a  Glasgow 
brogue.  An  honest  man,  who  thrashed  his  ship  backwards  and 
forwards  round  the  Cape,  making  no  very  quick  passages  and  few 
mistakes.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  to  obey  orders  to  the  letter — a 
suspicious  Scotchman,  who  had  seen  the  world  and  the  wickedness 
thereof. 

Phillip  Lamond  went  indoors  and  wrote  a  note  to  this  mariner, 
asking  him  to  dinner  the  next  evening,  and  expressing  consider- 
able relief  that  his  charge,  Harry  Wylam,  was  at  last  to  be 
removed  from  his  over-burdened  hands.  'The  truth  is/  he 
wrote, '  a  bachelor  like  myself  is  unfit  for  the  management  of  a 
child,  and  it  was  only  in  obedience  to  my  dear  old  friend  Wylam's 
desire  that  I  undertook  the  thing  at  all/ 

A  queer  smile  hovered  beneath  the  Captain's  red  moustache 
as  he  read  this  simple-minded  epistle  an  hour  later. 

Phillip  Lamond,  over  his  solitary  dinner,  was  perhaps  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  in  India  a  dog  may  do  worse  than  have  a  bad 
name — he  may  have  none  at  all.  For  the  old  order  changeth, 
giving  place  to  new.  If  a  dog  be  given  a  bad  name  nowadays,  he 
usually  gets  into  society  with  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN  EARLY   ADVENTURE. 


There  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  desolate  as  the  waste  of  ocean 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — the  home  of  the 
albatross  and  of  his  smaller,  duskier  brethren  of  the  mighty  wing. 
The  loneliness  of  it  all  is  overwhelming,  the  silence  of  it  full 
of  melancholy.  :  Here  are  the  mighty  works  of  God  and  the 
silence  of  them.  The  albatross  is  a  taciturn  bird.  He  sails  along 
on  his  weird  wings — self-absorbed,  mysterious,  incomprehensible. 
The  Cape  pigeon  flits  by  half  scared,  the  dainty  petrel  trips  on 
the  wave,  and  they  one  and  all  have  no  voice.  The  great  sperm 
whale  lumbers  along  with  a  strange  air  of  attending  to  his  own 
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affairs.  And  the  waves,  as  high  as  the  Sussex  Downs,  roll 
unbroken  around  the  world. 

Captain  Farr  was  of  the  old  school  of  mariners,  and  a  navigator 
always  rounds  the  Cape  as  he  was  taught  in  his  apprenticeship. 
The  modern  dashing  skipper,  intent  on  a  quick  passage,  breaks 
into  that  silent  sea  below  the  forties.  He  forces  his  ship  into  the 
great  waste,  and  boldly  sights  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  lone 
Crozets.  On  the  homeward  voyage  he  sails  in  shoal  water  and 
sights  Table  Mountain.  This  is  the  whole  art  of  rapid  navigation 
— to  go  where  the  wind  blows  steadily. 

But  the  Qolden  Horn  rounded  the  Cape  on  either  voyage  in 
a  safe  old  medium  latitude,  sighting  no  land,  breaking  into  no 
unknown  waters  in  search  of  a  fair  wind. 

She  was  now  rolling  easily  on  a  glassy  sea,  her  great  sails 
flapping  sleepily.  As  she  tumbled  to  windward,  the  canvas  filled 
with  a  solemn  flap.  On  the  leeward  roll,  the  sails  suddenly  flat- 
tening, dropped  the  sheet-blocks  with  a  clatter  on  the  deck.  The 
regularity  of  it,  the  sleepy  monotony  of  the  rattling  block-sheaves, 
the  grave  flap  of  the  filling  sail,  were  maddening  or  sleep-inducing 
according  to  the  nerve  of  the  hearer. 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  deck- 
house the  watch  on  deck  lay  prone  in  strong  attitudes.  Some 
were  reading,  others  slept.  The  ayah  squatting  on  the  upper 
deck  with  her  back  against  the  white  rail  was  wrapped  in  a  deep 
Oriental  meditation.  A  monkey  sat  on  the  lower  ratlines  of  the 
mizzen  rigging,  engaged  in  an  unblushing  effort  at  personal  clean- 
liness. In  the  intervals  of  his  occupation  he  glanced  with  blink- 
ing, affectionate  eyes  at  the  gentle  native  woman,  as  if  reminding 
her  that  they  had  the  tie  of  a  common  country  amidst  these  fair- 
faced  aliens.  At  times  he  looked  hurriedly  around  him,  impelled 
to  precaution  not  so  much  by  the  evil  conscience  hereditary  to  his 
kind,  as  by  the  knowledge  that  his  chief  tormentor,  little  Harry 
Wylam,  was  about  the  decks. 

The  child  had  as  a  matter  of  fact  clambered  down  from  the 
poop  to  the  main-deck,  where  he  was  peeping  wonderingiy  over 
the  combing  of  the  main-hatch.  The  hatches  were  off,  and  a 
warm  odour  of  Indian  produce — of  indigo  and  rapeseed,  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  and  coir-yarn,  rose  from  the  closely  stowed  hold. 

Harry  Wylam,  with  the  irrepressible  energy  of  five  years, 
had  exhausted  his  ayah's  patience,  leaving  the  woman  meditatively 
somnolent  in  the  sun.  He  had  been  forcibly  snubbed  by  the 
watch  in  the  shade  of  the  deck-house.     The  captain  was  below 
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and  the  first  officer,  sitting  on  the  stern  rail,  was  busy  with 
Sunday  thoughts  of  home.  For  on  blue  water  the  seventh  day  is 
devoted  to  washing  clothes  and  thinking  of  one's  home  ties. 

The  monkey  had  escaped  to  the  mizzen  rigging.  Remained 
therefore  for  the  enterprising  Harry  his  own  neck,  to  risk  on  lower 
rigging  and  poop  gangway,  the  open  hatchways  and  the  wonders 
of  the  hold,  and  perchance  a  little  sport  with  a  young  bear 
confined  in  a  rough  cage  between  the  foremast  and  the  deck- 
house. 

Having  exhausted  his  investigations  of  the  hold  as  seen  over 
the  high,  old-fashioned  combing  of  the  hatchway,  Harry  went 
forward  on  tiptoe  in  his  little  slippers.  The  bear  provided  better 
sport  when  aroused  from  a  comfortable  nap.  With  some  exulta- 
tion Harry  found  that  the  peace  of  a  warm  afternoon  had  soothed 
his  victim  to  profound  slumber.  It  being  Sunday  the  carpenter 
was  not  at  work,  and  the  orderly  deck  provided  no  suitable  arm 
wherewith  to  goad  the  sleeping  bear.  A  belaying-pin  was  too 
short  to  reach  him  where  he  lay  at  the  back  of  the  cage,  the 
capstan-bars  in  their  rack  against  the  bulkhead  of  the  deck-house 
were  too  heavy. 

With  the  enterprise  of  five  years  and  a  characteristic  heedless- 
ness of  consequence,  Harry  determined  to  go  inside  the  cage  and 
kick  his  unconscious  foe.  He  worked  silently  and  steadily  at  the 
door  of  the  cage  with  that  singular  perseverance  which  in  some 
natures  is  only  brought  to  a  high  perfection  by  the  knowledge 
of  wrong-doing.  At  last  the  door  was  open,  and  clambering  on 
an  overturned  bucket  Harry  Wylam  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
programme  to  the  letter. 

There  was  a  roar,  a  shriek,  and  the  watch  hurrying  to  the  spot 
found  a  scuffling  mass  of  fur  and  pinafore  and  stout  bare  limbs 
tossing  to  and  fro  in  the  cage.  This  was  finally  extracted,  and 
for  a  brief  moment  the  fight  continued  on  deck  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  dumbfoundered  men.  Then  some  one  seized  the  bear, 
and  immediately  the  first  officer  dealt  the  beast  an  exceedingly 
shrewd  blow  across  the  eyes  with  a  capstan  bar. 

The  bear  tottered  and  rolled  backwards,  opening  his  great  arms 
as  he  fell,  and  dropping  from  their  suffocating  embrace  Master 
Harry  Wylam — crushed,  white,  and  unconscious.  The  combatants 
lay  side  by  side.  Some  one  had  already  run  to  the  fresh  water 
pump,  and  presently  a  pannikin  of  lukewarm  water  was  sluiced 
oyer  the  child's  face,  washing  away  the  bloodstains  from  his  pallid 
cheeks.     There  was  a  deep  serrated  scratch  across  his  forehead, 
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and  those  who  saw  it  knew  that  the  mark  of  it  would  last  the 
child's  life. 

For  a  few  moments  Harry  lay  motionless,  while  the  ayah  knelt 
on  the  deck  and  beat  her  breast  in  a  terror  of  suspense.  Then  the 
blue  eyes  opened  with  a  wondering  look,  which  presently  gave  way 
to  the  light  of  anger.  The  child  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  before 
the  onlookers  comprehended  his  intention,  he  had  fallen  upon  the 
bear  again,  literally  :  tooth  and  nail.  He  beat  the  prostrate  animal 
on  the  face  and  head  with  his  tiny  fists,  he  kicked  it  with  his  little 
button-up  slippers.  It  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  appealed  to  the 
humour  of  the  British  mariner,  and  the  men  around  him  roared 
again  with  laughter  and  admiration  of  such  dauntless  pluck. 

( That'll  be  a  great  man  some  day/  said  a  sailor,  as  they  dragged 
the  bear  towards  its  cage. 

*  Ay,'  opined  Captain  Farr,  slowly,  as  he  led  the  child  away, c  or 
else  he'll  come  to  the  gallows.' 

After  this  incident  a  greater  vigilance  was  observed.  The 
child  was  deemed  by  the  cautious  Captain  Farr  to  be  too  headstrong 
for  such  gentle  care  as  the  devoted  but  passive  ayah  could  lavish 
upon  him.  Her  slim  black  arms  no  longer  knew  how  to  control 
his  wayward  strength  of  limb.  The  masterfulness  of  the  dominant 
race  was  beginning  to  override  the  small  moral  control  which  the 
woman  exercised  over  her  charge. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  Scotchman's  suspicious  precau- 
tions that,  when  the  Start  was  at  length  sighted,  Harry  Wylam 
was  still  on  board  the  Golden  Horn,  a  merry,  heedless  child,  with 
a  brown  face  and  brave  blue  eyes — the  picture  of  good  health,  of 
happy  innocence,  and  wilful  daring. 

In  due  course  the  great  ship  crept  up  the  river  to  the  gates  of 
the  St.  Katherine's  Dock — then  busy  with  shipping,  alive  with 
commerce;  now  still  and  sleepy — the  last  resting-place  of  the 
superseded. 

As  the  Golden  Horn  slowly  warped  in  through  the  tidal  basin, 
a  stout  gentleman  in  tight  trousers,  in  straps,  and  a  black  silk 
choker,  walked  along  the  quay,  keeping  pace  with  the  vessel. 
Captain  Farr  on  the  poop— steady,  cautious,  infinitely  careful, 
raised  his  hat  at  the  sight  of  this  gentleman,  and  received  in  return 
a  courteous  wave  of  the  hand.  The  old  gentleman  changed  his 
gold-knobbed  malacca  cane  from  the  left  to  the  right  hand,  settled 
his  black  silk  cravat,  and  looked  the  Golden  Horn  up  and  down — 
not  with  the  knowing  eye  of  a  seaman,  but  with  the  possessive 
pride  of  an  owner. 
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'  Yon's  Mr.  Gresham,'  said  the  captain  curtly  to  the  child  at 
his  side,  and  across  the  little  space  of  muddy  water  the  fatherless 
child  and  sonless  man  looked  hard  at  each  other. 

c  He's  very  fat/  said  Harry. 

'  He's  varra  wealthy/  said  the  Glasgow  captain,  sternly. 

When  the  ship  was  at  length  moored  alongside  the  quay  and  the 
long  voyage  was  at  an  end,  Mr.  Gresham  walked  gravely  up  the 
gangway. 

( A  hearty  welcome  to  you,  captain/  he  said,  with  that  grand 
air  for  which  we  have  no  time  to-day.  And  he  extended  a  gracious 
hand.  '  A  successful  voyage  and  a  clean  bill  of  health  ?  I  hope/ 
he  added. 

And  the  captain  muttered  f  Ay,  ay ! '  within  his  beard. 

1  Yon's  the  child/  he  said,  c  and  he's  led  us  a  pretty  dance.' 

Harry  was  standing  in  front  of  his  great  relative,  contemplating 
the  vast  silk  waistcoat,  which  had  so  imperatively  commanded  his 
attention. 

i  Come  here,  my  little  man/  said  Mr.  Gresham  kindly — and  the 
two  shook  hands. 

c  I  am  going  to  be  a  sailor/  announced  Harry,  with  that  blunt 
arrival  at  the  main  issue  which  we  lay  aside  in  later  life. 

1  No  doubt,  my  little  man,  no  doubt/  said  the  merchant  with  a 
smile.  ( It  is  only  natural.  I  hope  you  have  had  a  nice  voyage, 
and  have  not  given  Captain  Farr  much  trouble.  And  this  is  your 
kind  nurse.  I  thank  you,  my  good  woman,  for  your  care  of 
this  little  traveller.  And  now  we  will  go  ashore.  My  carriage  is 
awaiting  us  in  the  Minories.  Captain  Farr,  you  will  dine  with  me 
to-morrow  afternoon,  I  hope.' 

The  captain  expressed  a  gruff  acquiescence,  and  visibly  broke 
out  into  a  cold  perspiration  at  the  thought  of  the  social  agonies  to 
come. 

As  Mr.  Gresham  walked  to  the  dock-gates,  holding  the  child 
by  the  hand,  more  than  one  man  paused  in  his  work  to  touch  his 
hat  to  the  great  shipowner,  and  to  stare  open-mouthed  at  the  black 
woman,  in  her  dusky  reds,  meekly  walking  behind. 

The  carriage  was  awaiting  them  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
in  Trinity  Square,  for  it  was  St.  Martin's  summer  and  a  hot 
October. 

The  first  that  Harry  saw  of  England  was  therefore  the  great 
Tower  of  London,  and  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  maritime  career 
for  the  red  coat  the  moment  he  set  eyes  on  the  guards  drilling  in 
the  moat. 
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The  carriage  rattled  away  over  the  cobble  stones,  past  the 
Mint,  through  the  narrow  Minories,  where  the  smell  of  ships  still 
lingers.  And  Harry  explained  to  his  guardian,  in  a  high,  clear 
voice,  the  difference  between  a  reef-knot  and  a  bowline,  as  they 
drove  along ;  which  difference  he  made  clearer  by  an  illustration 
effected  with  the  check-string  attached  to  the  coachman's  centre 
button.  Through  Leadenhall  Street,  past  the  great  East  India 
House,  all  innocent  of  the  Empire  within  its  ledgers,  past  Crosby 
Hall — untouched  to-day — and  through  the  iron  gates  of  St. 
Helen's  Place. 

'You  will  find  a  little  playmate  in  the  nursery,*  said  Mr. 
Gresham,  as  he  lifted  the  child  to  the  pavement.  '  I  have  a  little 
girl,  younger  than  you,  although  you  think  me  a  very  old 
man.' 

'  What  is  her  name  ? '  asks  Harry,  stumping  up  the  steps.  He 
has  already  forgotten  Captain  Farr  and  the  0 olden  Horn.  If  we 
are  to  have  great  changes  in  our  life,  please  God  that  He  may  send 
them  in  our  childhood. 

4  Her  name  is  Miriam,'  replied  Mr.  Gresham.  '  Her  mother's 
name.  Her  mother  is  dead,  my  little  man,  she  has  gone  to  heaven. 
You  must  never  talk  of  her.  And  you  must  be  a  brother  to  my 
little  Miriam.' 

1  Yes ;  or  else  I'll  marry  her,'  replied  Harry,  sturdily. 

The  merchant  turned  and  looked  down  into  the  child's  face 
with  a  queer  smile.  He  was  rather  amused  at  the  independence 
of  spirit  displayed  by  this  small  traveller,  at  his  grand  air  acquired 
in  a  nursery,  where  he  had  even  been  lord  and  master  with  cring- 
ing servants  at  his  beck  and  call. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  in  the  thirties,  before  the 
drawing-room  had  begun  to  advance,  much  less  the  nursery ;  before 
the  mother  had  begun  to  shriek  and  clamour  for  her  rights,  much 
less  the  child.  Mr.  Gresham  belonged  to  the  older  school,  and 
clung  to  his  grand  house  in  St.  Helen's  Place  in  preference  to  a 
villa  on  Clapham  Common  or  at  Lewisham.  He  cherished  many 
quaint  ideas,  now  daily  losing  ground  before  the  so-called  advance- 
ment of  a  generation  of  women,  who  hold  it  higher  to  be  an  object 
of  ridicule  abroad  than  the  idol  of  a  nursery  at  home. 

Mr.  Gresham,  in  his  rigid  old-world  formality,  held  very  pro- 
nounced principles  on  the  bringing  up  of  children — principles  in 
which  the  nursery  figured  largely — wherein  a  wise  discipline 
tempered  that  parental  pride  which  handicaps  many  childish 
virtues.       And    though   we   laugh   at   such  to-day  it  has  yet 
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to  be  proved  by  a  future  generation,  whether  we  are  bringing  up 
a  better  race  of  men  and  women  than  did  our  grandfathers. 

Harry  Wylam  was  led  kindly  past  the  open  dining-room  door 
— where  he  glanced  wonderingly  at  the  massive,  highly  polished 
mahogany — up  the  grave  staircase,  where  the  portraits  of  many 
city  magnates  looked  down  upon  him. 

*  That/  said  the  merchant,  indicating  a  steel  engraving, l  is  the 
great  John  Gresham,  my  second  cousin.' 

Harry  was  interested  in  a  picture  representing  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  extending  his  hand  to  General  Bliicher. 

1  Where  are  we  going  ? '  he  asked,  as  they  passed  the  drawing- 
room  door,  and  began  to  climb  the  narrower  staircase  to  the  upper 
rooms. 

'  To  the  nursery,  where  your  little  sister  is  waiting  tea  for  you/ 
replied  Mr.  Gresham,  kindly. 

'  It  is  very  high  up,'  observed  Harry. 

Mr.  Gresham  went  into  the  room  first,  and  Harry  arrived  in 
time  to  see  a  fair-haired  little  girl  struggle  from  her  high  chair  to 
the  ground,  where  she  stood  respectfully  in  her  father's  presence 
with  downcast  eyes.  The  nurse,  a  respectable  middle-aged  woman, 
tightly  contained  within  a  black  dress,  stood  at  attention  behind 
a  highly  polished  metal  teapot. 

It  was  all  scrupulously  neat  and  formal ;  rigidly  good,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  for  the  small  lives  forming  there.  The 
ayah  crept  in  meekly,  and  her  dark  eyes  fell  before  the  British 
stare  of  her  compeer. 

Harry  stood  looking  at  Miriam. 

1  Here  is  your  little  brother,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Gresham  to  his 
daughter,  '  come  all  the  way  from  India  to  live  with  you.  He  will 
make  the  nursery  merrier,  Mrs.  Down/ 

But  Mrs.  Down  had  only  eyes  for  the  dusky  woman,  whose 
clothing  struck  her  as  slightly  indecorous. 

Miriam  came  shyly  forward  and  kissed  Harry.  She  led  him 
to  a  high  chair  beside  her  own.  Harry  clambered  up  in  silent 
meditation.  It  was  rather  incomprehensible  to  the  boy  who  had 
ruled  the  bungalow  by  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly,  and  had  been 
allowed  as  a  treat  to  sip  brandy  and  soda  from  the  tumbler  of  the 
indulgent  Phillip  Lamond. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TUBNING  OF  THE  LEAF, 

For  eight  peaceful  years  Harry  Wylam  lived  in  St,  Helen's  Place, 
Great  events  laid  their  finger  upon  his  little  life  with  that 
lingering  touch  which  is  never  obliterated.  He  was  lifted  from 
his  cot  and  carried  to  an  attic  window  to  see  the  sky  all  red  and 
shimmering.  The  Royal  Exchange,  they  told  him,  was  on  fire,  and 
he  shivered  in  his  nurse's  arms  with  some  childish  comprehension 
of  a  calamity  to  England.  He  saw  the  forked  tongues  lick  the 
sky ;  he  saw  the  sparks  fly  upward.  Through  the  open  window 
he  heard  the  bells  of  the  Royal  Exchange  ring  out  a  quaint  Scotch 
air.  And  the  maids  peering  through  the  windows  whispered,  awe- 
struck, that  the  bells  were  saying  that  there  was  no  luck  about 
the  burning  house. 

One  morning,  when  the  sun  was  up  betimes,  for  it  was  the 
month  of  June,  Harry  was  awakened  by  a  wild  ringing  of  bells, 
and  St.  Helen's  voice  was  ^loudest  just  beneath  him.  He  saw  Mr. 
Gresham  in  all  his  city  finery — an  alderman  of  his  ward,  a  liveryman 
of  many  companies — step  into  his  carriage  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  saw  the  good  people  in  their  best  flocking  westward,  and 
the  nurses  told  him  that  England  had  a  new  queen  who  wore  a 
golden  crown. 

He  told  little  Miriam  bravely  that  he  would  one  day  be  a 
soldier  and  bear  a  sword  for  Queen  Victoria,  and  Miriam  thought 
that  she  would  like  to  be  a  Court  lady. 

The  ayah  had  long  been  sent  home,  impassive  and  meek  with 
her  torn  heart,  for  this  child  had  been  as  her  own.  With  her  went 
Harry's  last  link  to  distant  India — and  the  palm  trees,  the  meek 
black  faces,  the  great  silent  river,  faded  into  a  dream. 

Life  was  very  real  to  the  child,  who  was  not  made  of  dreaming 
matter.  He  lived  every  moment  of  his  day,  a  child  of  quick  anger 
and  sudden  repentance.  At  one  moment  he  would  laugh  at 
Miriam  for  a  timid  girl,  and  the  next  defend  her  against  the  nurse 
and  all  their  little  world,  taking  subsequent  punishment  with  a 
certain  grand  air  of  indifference.  Once  he  struck  his  little  play- 
mate because  she  misunderstood  a  complicated  manoeuvre  of  tin 
soldiers,  which  made  her  whimper,  whereupon  he  suddenly  humbled 
himself  to  the  ground  at  her  little  feet,  which  made  her  cry  the 
louder — she  knew  not  why. 
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The  nurse — a  woman  of  cold  and  commanding  presence,  the 
sort  of  woman  one  usually  finds  in  a  widower's  house — dis- 
approved of  him  from  the  first,  and  gave  him  all  the  love  of  her 
repressed  heart  after  a  year.  She  nursed  him  through  childish 
ailments  with  a  severity  which  is  in  some  natures  the  only  mode 
of  confessing  affection.  She  piloted  him  through  childish 
troubles — very  real,  very  important  to  him — with  a  cold  justice 
which  she  never  meted  out  to  Miriam.  And  all  the  while  she 
disapproved  of  him.  Women  are  strange,  and  the  colder  women 
the  most  inconsistent.  She  was  keenly  alive  to  his  faults. 
She  made  the  worst  of  him  to  that  just  man,  her  master,  and 
when  at  last  the  sentence  came,  it  hurt  the  nurse  more  than  the 
culprit. 

'  There  is  nothing  for  it,'  said  Mr.  Gresham,  '  but  to  send  him 
to  school.     I  will  see  about  it  to-day.' 

At  nursery  tea-time  came  the  news  that  Harry  had  been 
entered  for  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  was  to  present  himself 
in  Aldersgate  Street  in  a  week's  time. 

Miriam  looked  up  with  frightened  eyes,  and  beneath  her 
curls  a  few  hot  tears  fell  upon  her  little  hands.  Harry  received 
his  verdict  with  stubborn  lips  pushed  forward.  He  gnawed  at  his 
crust — a  punishment  tea  was  his  daily  fare — in  sullen  silence. 
The  nurse  poured  out  the  tea  with  steady  hands,  spread  thin 
butter  with  unflinching  severity,  and  felt  strangely  angry  with 
Miriam. 

1 1  don't  care,'  said  Harry  presently,  'I'm  tired  of  being  with — 
women.' 

But  he  did  not  want  any  more  bread  and  butter. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  in  roars  of  laughter  over  a  struggle 
with  the  butler  who,  having  summoned  him  to  the  study,  refused 
to  let  him  slide  down  the  banisters. 

He  pulled  his  tunic  down,  drew  up  his  stockings,  and  walked 
fearlessly  into  the  study  where  Mr.  Gresham  was  waiting.  Mr. 
Gresham  was  grave  and  kindly  as  ever.  He  was  somewhat 
judicial,  and  the  rSsumS  of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  with  which 
he  entertained  the  small  scapegrace,  was  a  genuine  surprise  to 
Harry. 

Some,  indeed,  of  the  boyish  crimes  set  forth  in  tolerant 
deliberation  by  his  guardian  had  been  engraved  on  his  memory 
by  the  marks  they  had  left  upon  his  person  or  upon  the  furniture, 
but  the  majority  of  the  charges  only  came  faintly  as  half-forgotten 
incidents  in  a  lifetime  full  of  such.    Harry  had  not  attributed  the 
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blame  of  these  to  himself  or  to  any  one  else.  They  appeared  to  him 
the  handiwork  of  that  force  majeure  which,  under  the  name  of 
Fate,  shapes  the  smallest  like  the  largest  lives.  Harry  listened 
respectfully  enough,  and  presently  a  warm  tide  of  shame  and  self- 
abnegation  welled  up  in  his  heart.  His  lip  quivered,  and  he  bit 
it  hard. 

'  I  am  not  blaming  you,  my  little  man/  concluded  Mr.  Gresham. 
'  I  recognise  the  force  of  early  circumstance,  and  endeavour  to 
make  allowance  for  the  irregularity  of  your  infancy.  But  now 
you  are  going  out  into  a  world  of  little  men,  which  is  very  much 
the  same  as  the  world  of  bigger  men  in  which  I  move  myself. 
You  will  find  difficulties  awaiting  you — you  will  find  friends  there 
and  enemies.  You  will  have  to  make  your  own  place  in  this 
little  world,  and  later  on  in  the  larger  one.  No  one  else  can 
make  that  place  for  you.  From  this  time  forth  I  shall  cease  to 
treat  you  as  a  child.  I  shall  not  punish  you  as  a  child.  You 
must  try  and  recognise  for  yourself  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong.  We  will  forget  the  past,  Harry.  We  will  lay  aside 
childish  things,  and  be  a  man  from  to-day.  I  want  you  to 
remember  two  things — always.  Eemember  that  you  are  a  gentle- 
man— and  an  Englishman.  As  an  Englishman  do  nothing  that 
is  dishonest,  as  a  gentleman  nothing  that  is  mean.  Shake  hands, 
my  little  man.  And  we  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  We  will  never 
look  at  the  old  ones  again.' 

Harry  extended  a  sticky  little  hand,  and  withdrew  it.  He 
came  forward  a  step  and  paused,  then  he  turned  suddenly,  and 
throwing  his  arms  on  the  high  window-sill  he  buried  his  face  in 
his  sleeves,  and  stood  motionless  except  for  the  sobs  that  his  new 
manhood  bade  him  repress. 

Mr.  Gresham — good  merchant-prince — kept  his  word  rigidly. 
The  folded  pages  of  childhood  were  never  reopened — the  old 
misdoings  were  completely  wiped  out,  and  Harry  Wylam  made 
a  fresh  start  on  the  morning  that  he  set  out  with  his  satchel  and 
slate  for  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

The  novelty  of  it  all  lasted  six  months.  Harry  fought  a  few 
fights,  and  brought  home  more  than  one  black  eye  with  the  pride 
attaching  to  those  adornments  in  early  youth.  He  swaggered 
considerably  as  he  turned  in  through  the  iron  gates  of  St.  Helen's 
Place  on  these  occasions,  knowing  full  well  that  Miriam  would  be 
at  the  window. 

The  zest  of  making  his  place  in  the  new  world  was,  however, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  short-lived  pleasure.     At  the  end  of  two  terms 
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the  boy's  active  mind  began  to  look  farther  afield  for  an  oppoi> 
tunity  of  distinction.  He  was  never  the  boy  to  mope  in  the 
corner  of  the  playground  with  a  book,  but  he  drank  in  greedily 
enough  at  second  hand  the  tales  of  adventure  and  daring.  He 
had  tasted  in  his  infancy  the  air  of  the  great  world,  and  the 
flavour  of  it  lingered  still  in  his  memory  to  the  detriment  of  the 
quiet  atmosphere  of  Aldersgate  Street  and  St.  Helen's  Place  in 
the  city, 

Harry,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  was  a  fine  boy  with  tossing  fair 
curls  and  eyes  brimful  of  mischief.  He  was  vigorous  and  active — 
as  successful  in  the  playground  as  he  was  unfortunate  in  the 
class-room.  The  boys  admired  him  for  his  daring — the  masters 
had  a  fondness  for  his  honesty.  The  sight  of  his  eager,  bright 
face,  coupled  with  the  rumours  of  his  great  wealth,  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  reports  that  reached  Mr.  Gresham.  For  school- 
masters, like  the  rest  of  us,  are  only  human.  The  brains  of  a  rich 
boy  shine  brightly  enough  in  a  school  report,  and  the  peijiiry  is 
wiped  out  in  extras. 

In  Harry  Wylam's  case,  however,  the  brains  were  not  wanting. 
He  possessed,  indeed,  a  certain  brilliancy — a  dashing  recklessness 
of  consequence  which  enabled  him  to  conceal  his  ignorance  and 
assisted  his  tutors  in  their  pious  fraud. 

Mr.  Gresham,  like  many  old-fashioned  people,  combined  with 
a  great  shrewdness  a  certain  simplicity  which  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  rising  generation.  He  received  the  reports  of  Harry's 
progress  and  conduct  with  a  satisfaction  quite  unalloyed  by  doubt. 
When,  therefore,  the  old  butler  from  St.  Helen's  Place  sought 
him  at  the  office  one  afternoon,  with  the  news  that  Harry  had 
not  put  in  an  appearance  at  school,  his  only  thought  was  that 
some  accident  had  befallen  the  boy. 

The  butler,  who  had  more  worldly  wisdom  than  his  master, 
suggested  at  once  that  Harry  had  run  away. 

'  Nonsense,  Parks,'  said  Mr.  Gresham,  testily  laying  aside  his 
pen.  'Some  mishap  has  befallen  the  child.  You  say  that  he 
never  reported  himself  this  morning — that  is  certain  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,' 

'  And  you  saw  him  start  for  school  ? ' 

*  Closed  the  door  behind  him,  sir,'  replied  Parks  in  the  manner 
of  a  man  who  has  arrived  at  an  unalterable  conclusion. 

Clerks  and  servants  were  at  once  sent  out  to  make  inquiries, 
with  the  result  that  Parks  the  butler  took  a  seat  on  the  Chatham 
coach  leaving  the  Borough  at  four  o'clock  the  same  afternoon. 
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A  child  answering  the  description  given  of  Master  Harry 
Wylam  had  mounted  the  morning  coach  for  Rochester,  having 
booked  his  seat  to  Chatham.  His  luggage  consisted  of  a  school 
satchel  and  a  slate ;  his  outfit  for  the  journey  a  bright  smile  and 
an  undaunted  thirteen-year-old  heart — an  equipment  some  of  us 
engaged  on  a  longer  journey  may  well  envy  him. 

The  narrow  High  Street  of  Chatham  was  crowded  with  soldiers 
and  sailors  when  the  coach  arrived.  There  were  the  stir  and 
business  of  life  in  the  very  atmosphere,  as  there  always  are  when 
red  coats  and  bluejackets  are  about.  Men  greeting  each  other 
loudly — meeting  on  a  different  face  of  the  globe — girls  clinging 
to  their  frank-hearted  mariners,  who  would  sail  away  the  next 
day  and  forget  them — harpies  preying  on  the  simple  sons  of 
salt  water.  The  butler,  accustomed  to  London  streets,  was  in  no 
degree  flustered,  though  sorely  put  about  to  know  which  way  to 
look  for  his  small  needle  in  this  pottle  of  human  hay. 

Like  a  wise  man  he  went  to  the  principal  inn — knowing 
Harry's  grand  ways,  and  shrewdly  suspecting  that  he  would  there 
find  a  servitor  willing  enough  to  talk  to  a  gentleman's  servant. 

He  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine  and  strolled  into  the  large 
sitting-room  of  the  *  Harp  and  Anchor,'  with  its  great  windows 
overlooking  the  Medway,  its  organ,  its  sanded  floor,  as  some  of  us 
know  it  to  this  day.  The  waiter,  in  his  rusty  black  and  splay- 
toed  shuffling  boots,  soon  melted  to  the  blandishments  of  one  of 
the  fraternity.  He  had  caught  no  sight  of  Harry ;  but  he  was 
not  without  experience  of  young  gentlemen  who  ran  away  and  eke 
of  those  who  did  not  do  it  alone. 

On  hearing  that  Harry  was  yet  too  youthful  for  the  more 
serious  escapade,  his  face  displayed  a  little  loss  of  interest ;  for 
romance  is  a  strange  quality,  and  may  oft  be  found  in  unlikely 
hiding-places.  Nevertheless,  the  man  had  sound  advice  to  offer, 
and  showed  the  butler  the  nearest  way  to  the  Docks. 

It  was,  however,  too  late  to  make  prolonged  inquiries  of  the 
ship  captains  and  dock  labourers.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  butler 
returned  disconsolate  to  the  inn,  full  of  wondering  where  his 
charge  might  be  passing  the  night. 

By  seven  o'clock  he  was  afoot  again,  making  haste  to  board 
such  vessels  as  he  found  getting  ready  for  the  sea.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  and  past  before  he  clambered  up  the  side  of  the  Seven 
Brothers,  sloop  of  Jersey,  and  on  the  deck  of  the  little  collier  he 
found  Master  Harry  Wylam  talking  to  the  mariners. 

4  Thought  there'd  be  somebody  comin'  for  'un  before  long,' 
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said  the  captain  of  the  Seven  Brothers,  skilfully  ejecting  a  quid 
of  tobacco,  and  coming  forward  to  meet  the  butler.  Harry  also 
ran  to  greet  his  guardian's  servant. 

1  What — Parks,'  cried  the  child ;  *  why,  you'll  never  make  a 
sailor.' 

*  Not  likely — Master  Harry — but,  thank  God,  I've  found  you.' 
The  old  man  turned  in  some  wrath  to  the  captain,  and  was 

met  by  a  broad  wink. 

*  This  'ere  young  gen'leman,'  explained  the  captain,  laying  a 
kindly  hand  on  Harry's  shoulder,  '  come  aboard  last  evenin'  and 
said  he  was  goin'  to  be  a  sailor.  Seein'  as  how  it  was  gettin'  late, 
and  havin'  just  such  another  at  home  at  Grorey,  I  thought  he'd 
better  ship  along  of  us — in  the  Seven  Brothers — and  he's  a  gay 
good  sailor — bless  his  sperrit/ 

'  And  I  slept  in  a  hammock,'  said  Harry  bravely, c  and  washed 
my  face  in  a  bucket  this  morning,  just  like  a  sailor.' 

He  threw  up  his  head  and  looked  round  among  the  crew  for 
confirmatory  evidence.  But,  to  judge  from  the  smiling  counte- 
nances around  him,  the  comparison  as  to  the  use  of  the  bucket  did 
not  seem  very  apt. 

4  I've  put  his  name  down  in  the  log-book,'  continued  the  cap- 
tain with  obvious  winks,  *  for  the  fust  vacancy  that  occurs.  But 
I'm  afraid  there  ain't  no  berth  for  him  this  voyage.' 

The  butler's  eyes  glistened  strangely  as  he  took  the  skipper's 
broad  palm  in  his  fingers,  and  made  no  impression  on  it. 

'  My  master  will  not  forget  it,'  he  said,  '  and  I  should  like  your 
name  and  address.' 

The  captain  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  turning  at 
the  same  time  to  Harry. 

*  And  so,  master,  ye'U  have  to  go  back  and  do  a  little  more 
book -laming  before  you  ship  for  a  sailor.' 

'  I  tried  him  at  figures,  last  evening,'  he  continued  to  the  butler, 
'  and  he  don't  know  quite  enough  about  it  yet  to  work  out  his 
reckoning  at  sea.'  * 

So  the  evening  coach  took  Harry  and  the  butler  back  to  Lon- 
don, and  duly  deposited  them  in  the  Borough  at  ten  o'clock.  Harry 
slept  during  most  of  the  journey,  and  only  woke  to  talk  of  the 
Seven  Brothers  of  Jersey,  and  his  future  intentions  with  regard  to 
that  vessel.  The  butler  endeavoured  to  make  him  realise  the 
anxiety  and  trouble  he  had  caused  by  his  thoughtless  escapade, 
and  succeeded  to  no  appreciable  extent. 

The  household  was  in  bed  when  the  travellers  reached  St. 
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Helen's  Place,  and  Harry,  as  he  crept  upstairs,  saw  only  the  light 
beneath  his  guardian's  door. 

He  came  somewhat  sheepishly  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning — which  happened  to  be  Sunday — a  day  when  the  children 
breakfasted  in  the  dining-room. 

Mr.  Gresham  looked  up  gravely  when  he  came  into  the  room. 

4  Well,  Harry/  he  said,  *  been  up  to  your  tricks  again  ? ' 

And,  for  the  first  time  since  the  leaf  was  turned,  the  hot 
tears  rushed  to  the  boy's  eyes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AFLOAT. 

Through  the  following  years  Mr.  Gresham  continued  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  the  plan  of  education  he  had  designed  for  his  ward. 
He  steered  Harry  through  a  series  of  scrapes  tending  to  increase 
in  importance  as  the  boy  grew  in  mind  and  stature.  The  hand  at 
the  helm  was  as  steady  and  as  honest  as  could  be  desired,  and  had 
the  vessel  been  a  stately  merchantman  with  plenty  of  ballast  and 
a  well-stowed  cargo,  the  course  would  have  been  straight  enough. 
But  this  Harry  Wylam  was  like  a  brilliant  yacht  tossed  hither  and 
thither  on  every  wave  of  life,  bending  to  every  wind  of  heaven, 
careening  before  a  fair  breeze,  dipping  and  yawing  to  each  cross 
sea.  Between  them,  with  every  good  intention,  they  made  heavy 
weather  of  it. 

The  boy  was  not  expelled  from  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  His 
tutors  thought  it  better  that  he  should  be  sent  to  a  boarding 
academy,  where  a  stricter  discipline  was  enforced.  It  had  been 
Mr.  Gresham's  intention  to  send  Harry  to  Oxford,  but  his  orderly 
commercial  common-sense  saw  danger  in  the  University  life  for 
one  of  Harry's  temperament,  and  the  final  stage  of  a  gentleman's 
education  was  perforce  abandoned. 

^Krom  school  to  school  this  educational  waif  moved  on  in  search 
of  that  discipline  which  should  tame  him.  And  honest  John 
Gresham  at  his  great  desk  in  Eastcheap  sat  leaning  his  broad 
benevolent  face  in  his  hand,  wondering  what  was  amiss. 

'  Put  the  lad  into  a  red  coat,'  said  Mr.  Gresham's  friends,  when 
he  consulted  them  on  'Change.  And  truly  there  seemed  no  other 
career  for  one  so  full  of  life  and  spirits. 

His  father  had  carried  a  sword  for  King  George,  why  should 
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not  Harry  do  the  same  by  Queen  Victoria  ?  So  the  commission 
was  bought  with  the  money  so  ably  cared  for  and  administered  by 
Mr.  Gresham.  The  sword  was  duly  delivered  at  St.  Helen's  Place 
carefully  enveloped  in  brown  paper,  which  Mr.  Gresham  as  care- 
fully removed.  This  good  City  merchant  had  a  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  a  little  ceremony.  He  would  not  allow  the  boy  to  fall  upon 
this  parcel  like  a  school-girl  on  a  new  dress  and  tear  it  from  its 
envelope. 

He  slowly  freed  the  polished  steel  from  its  encumbrances,  and 
holding  it  by  the  sheath  handed  it  to  the  boy. 

4  See  that  you  bear  it  with  honour,  my  boy/  he  said.  And  he 
threw  back  his  own  shoulders  with  honest  British  pride  ;  for  the 
lad  was  as  his  own  son.  He  believed  in  the  goodness  of  Harry's 
heart.  He  was  willing  to  fold  over  another  leaf,  and  never  look  at 
the  early  pages  again. 

'  Please  God  to  send  us  many  wars/  answered  Harry,  drawing 
the  bright  steel  from  its  sheath.  He  stood  in  the  old  panelled 
room,  a  fine  figure  of  a  young  soldier,  and  made  the  light  flash 
again  on  the  burnished  blade. 

*  Please  God,'  he  said,  l  to  send  us  many  wars.' 

And  God  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  had  the  Crimea  and  the 
Indian  Mutiny  for  England. 

The  new  uniform  duly  followed,  and  Harry  went  away  to  his 
duties  at  Colchester,  regretting  that  Miriam  should  not  have  seen 
him  in  his  brave  red  coat  and  gold  braid.  The  girl  was  at  school 
at  Brighton  in  thej>rocess  of  being  finished  by  some  elderly  ladies, 
who  made  a  speciality  of  the  training  of  motherless  girls,  with 
proportionate  charges  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  doubtless  a  com- 
mission from  the  Brighton  milliners. 

Harry  had  not  seen  Miriam  for  two  years,  but  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  return  at  Christmas  to  St.  Helen's  Place,  and  it 
may  safely  be  conjectured  that  he  resolved  to  bring  his  finery  with 
him.  It  happened,  moreover,  that  his  regiment  was  under  orders 
to  go  into  barracks  at  the  Tower  of  London  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  so  Mr.  Gresham  looked  forward  to  the  presence  of  the 
young  people  in  his  house  again. 

Miriam  duly  arrived  from  Brighton  with  the  finish  a  little  new 
upon  her.  A  certain  prim  shyness  towards  her  father,  whom  she 
called  '  sir,'  very  correctly,  bespoke  the  teaching  of  maiden  ladies, 
for  whom  a  father  was  nevertheless  a  man.  Miriam,  with  her 
curls  overshadowing  her  pretty  face,  her  crinoline,  her  prim 
womanly  ways,  brought  a  new  element  into  the  house.      The 
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drawing-room  was  thrown  open,  and  the  chairs,  stiffly  formal  in 
bright-coloured  wool-work,  were  sat  on  after  many  years  of  rest. 
The  city  ladies  called  formally,  and  one  day  the  carriage  of  the 
Lady  Mayoress  pulled  up  at  number  ninety-one,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  the  neighbours. 

Miriam  assumed  her  new  position  and  dignity  with  a  savoir- 
faire  which  had  not  been  taught  at  Brighton,  and  John  Gresham 
rubbed  his  chubby  hands  together  with  benign  satisfaction  as  he 
watched  her. 

Then  came  Harry  one  evening  with  all  the  dust  and  circum- 
stance of  war  upon  him,  having  marched  with  his  men  from 
Colchester.  Miriam,  no  doubt,  had  never  set  eyes  on  so  fine  a 
soldier,  with  his  sunburnt  merry  face,  his  gay  blue  eyes  looking 
admiration  into  hers. 

1  Egad  ! '  he  exclaimed,  unbuckling  his  sword-belt  and  laying 
the  virgin  weapon  aside,  '  but  I'm  thirsty.  Can  I  have  a  drink, 
sir?' 

He  sat  down  on  a  low  chair  and  stretched  out  his  dusty  legs. 
*  I  shouldn't  have  known  you,  Miriam/  he  said,  '  in  your  long 
frock  and  your  grown-up  ways.' 

Miriam  blushed  a  little  as  she  rang  the  bell  for  the  refreshment 
he  so  frankly  demanded. 

*  I  would  have  known  you — cousin — anywhere,'  she  answered. 

*  Cousin !     And  why  not  Harry  ? '    settling  his  leather 

stock  beneath  a  chin  yet  smooth  enough.  *  If  it's  going  to  be 
cousin  I'm  bound  for  the  nursery,  where  I  dare  say  old  Mrs.  Down 
will  give  me  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  scrape.  All 
scrapes  in  those  days,  eh,  Guardian  ? ' 

*  No  doubt,'  replied  Mr.  Gresham  for  Miriam,  who  seemed  a 
little  tongue-tied ;  ( it  seems  a  trifle  strange  at  first  to  call  a  great 
fellow  like  you  by  his  Christian  name.' 

c  No  more  than  for  me  to  call  a  grown-up  young  lady  Miriam,' 
protested  Harry,  with  his  easy  laugh.  4  In  truth  I'm  half  afraid  to 
come  into  my  lady's  drawing-room,  with  all  this  dust  on  me! 
But  now  I'm  in  I  won't  evacuate  until  she  calls  me  Harry.' 

Which  Miriam  presently  did  unconsciously,  in  the  midst  of 
recalling  childish  reminiscences. 

*  And  you  will  often  come  to  see  us  now  that  you  are  quartered 
bo  near,'  said  Mr.  Gresham,  as  Harry  rose  and  looked  for  his 
sword  and  belt. 

4  You  may  take  your  oath  on  that,  Guardian,'  replied  Harry, 
with  a  glance  at  Miriam,  gentle  and  timid. 
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They  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and  half  St.  Helen's  Place 
was  at  its  windows  to  watch  the  passage  of  the  boy  who  had 
broken  more  than  one  of  the  same  panes.  At  the  corner  of  St. 
Helen's  Place  Harry  turned  and  waved  his  glove,  then  went  clank- 
ing down  Bishopsgate. 

'  A  fine  figure  of  a  soldier/  said  Mr.  Gresham,  contentedly. 
'  And  I  really  hope  he  has  found  his  right  pigeon-hole  at  last. 
We  all  have  a  pigeon-hole  in  this  world,  my  child,  and  we  are 
never  orderly  till  we  get  there.' 

Miriam  made  no  answer.  She  went  upstairs  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  she  took  a  strange  delight  in  setting  in  order  orna- 
ments and  furniture  which  had  been  displaced  by  the  free-and- 
easy  young  soldier.  There  was  a  patch  of  dust  on  the  tapestry 
of  a  chair  where  Harry's  sleeve  had  rested.  She  dusted  it  off  with 
a  little  smile. 

'  He  has  not  changed,'  she  said  aloud.  '  One  can  see  that  he 
has  been  in  this  room.' 

Harry  came  again  to  St.  Helen's  Place  in  redemption,  no 
doubt,  of  his  emphatic  military  pledge  to  do  so.  He  came  often  ; 
and,  moreover,  he  came  early,  before  Mr.  GresKim  had  returned 
from  his  office  in  Eastcheap. 

It  was  the  month  of  July,  and  all  his  drill  was  over  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Number  ninety-one  stands  on  the  shady 
side  of  St.  Helen's  Place,  at  the  far  end  of  that  quiet  retreat — as 
far  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  Bishopsgate  as  possible.  Harry 
vowed  that  it  was  the  coolest  place  in  London  on  a  summer  after- 
noon, and  the  drawing-room  the  pleasantest  spot  on  earth. 

When  he  made  statements  of  such  a  nature  Miriam  laughed 
in  her  quiet,  composed  way,  and  said  that  it  pleased  her  to  hear 
him  gay  so.  She  usually  sat  near  an  open  window,  hidden  from 
prying  eyes  without  by  a  thick  lace  curtain,  which  swayed  gently 
in  the  breeze.  As  she  bent  over  her  needlework  her  brown  curls 
had  a  way  of  dropping  over  her  cheek,  so  that  Harry  could  not 
always  see  her  face.  It  was  her  habit  to  wear  the  cool  brown 
tussore  dresses,  embroidered  in  white,  which  her  father's  East 
Indian  correspondents  sent  him  annually.  We  do  not  see  such 
tussore  now. 

'Gad!'  exclaimed  Harry  one  tropic  afternoon;  'how  nice 
and  cool  you  look  in  that  dress! ' 

4  It  is  you  who  are  cool,'  replied  Miriam  demurely,  mindful  of 
her  education,  '  to  make  remarks  about  a  lady's  appearance.' 

'  No  harm  in  calling  you  cool,  Mim,  at  any  rate,'  answered 
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Harry.  c  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  you  are  always  so  neat  and 
composed  and  quiet,  as  if  you  had  quite  made  up  your  mind 
about  everything,  and  meant  to  abide  by  the  result/ 

Miriam  looked  up  with  a  little  smile,  and  then  her  gentle  grey- 
eyes  returned  to  the  needlework,  where  some  difficult  stitch  com* 
manded  her  attention. 

'If  it  was  a  question  of  appearance  I  could  say  more  than  that, 
by  George/  said  Harry. 

'  But  it  is  not/  put  in  Miriam,  in  an  absurd,  old-fashioned 
flutter. 

«  Why  not  ? '  blurted  out  Harry.  '  Why  shouldn't  I  tell  you 
that  there  is  not  a  lady  in  the  land  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  you  ? 
There  is  not  one  of  them  worth  a  moment's  thought  beside  you, 
Miriam.  When  I  first  came  into  this  house — a  little  chap  in  a 
frock — I  vowed  I'd  fall  in  love  with  you,  as  your  father  has  often 
told.  And,  faith,  I've  done  it.  I've  always  been  in  love  with  you 
— Miriam — and,  by  Heaven,  I  always  will  be.' 

The  girl  had  risen  and  was  standing  half  hidden  in  the  cur- 
tain, seeking  to  get  away  from  her  impetuous  lover,  who  was 
already  by  her  chair  holding  her  hand  in  both  of  his.  This  was 
an  emergency  unprovided  for  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Brighton 
Academy  for  young  ladies.  And  it  had  come  to  Miriam  before 
her  first  long  dress  had  lost  its  delicious  novelty. 

'  Harry,  you  mustn't,'  she  protested,  white  with  genuine  fright. 
'  No,  you  mustn't  kiss  my  hand.     It  is  wrong.' 

She  tore  her  hand  away  and  stood  before  him  suddenly  blush- 
ing rosy  red — prettily  confused  between  tears  and  merriment. 

1  How  dare  you ! '  she  exclaimed,  regaining  her  dignity  and 
looking  up  at  him  with  flashing  eyes.  i  I'll  never  let  you  come 
to  this  room  again.' 

Then  suddenly  she  sat  down  again,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  a  dainty  thing  not  made  for  woe. 

1  How  was  I  to  know  that  I  should  make  you  cry  ? '  pleaded 
Harry  full  of  penitence — standing  before  her  clumsy  and  abashed. 

He  touched  her  shoulder,  and  gaining  courage  stroked  her 
bright  curls  foolishly. 

1  Miriam — don't  cry,'  he  begged,  'I  am  very  sorry — but  I  can't 
help  loving  you,  can  I  ?    Was  I  rough  ?    Did  I  hurt  you  ? ' 

She  was  sitting  with  her  chin  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  looking 
away  from  him  into  the  lace  curtains. 

'No.' 

'Did  I  frighten  you?' 
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cYes— a  little.' 

*Then  I'm  sorry.  Deuced  sorry.  But/  he  added,  with  a 
little  laugh,  *  I'm  not  going  to  stop  loving  you  for  all  that.' 

Miriam  caught  her  breath.  She  was  beginning  to  realise  how 
very  unfinished  she  really  was.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  teaching  of  the  maiden  ladies.  She  had 
received  no  tuition  for  this  occasion,  and  felt  herself  unequal  to 
it.  Yet  she  was  conscious  of  being  less  afraid  than  when  the 
Lady  Mayoress  called — though  in  a  flutter  as  our  foolish  grand- 
mothers were  on  any  provocation. 

'  I  think  you  had  better  go  away ! '  she  said,  with  studiously 
averted  face. 

'Why?' 

'  Please  go  away/  she  reiterated,  for  lack  of  a  valid  reason. 

'  Not  till  you  say  you  have  forgiven  me.' 

Harry  waited  for  this  pardon,  and  did  not  receive  it. 

1  Do  you  forgive  me — Miriam  ? ' 

There  was  a  faint  movement  among  the  curls. 

1  And  you  will  let  me  come  again  ? ' 

Another  faint  movement.  Miriam  had  not  learnt  that  delight- 
ful i  aplomb '  which  schoolgirls  bring  home  with  them  to-day. 

Harry  stooped  and  boldly  possessed  himself  of  her  right 
hand,  which  he  raised  to  his  lips  with,  all  respect.  Within  her 
fingers  he  discovered  a  crushed  pocket-handkerchief,  of  which  he 
deliberately  possessed  himself  in  his  youthful,  romantic  way — 
leaving  Miriam  looking  out  through  the  lace  curtains. 

Mr.  Grresham  had  just  finished  signing  the  day's  letters  when 
Harry  was  shown  into  the  room  by  a  clerk. 

'  Well,  my  boy,  glad  to  see  you/  he  said,  laying  aside  his  pen. 
c  Five  minutes  later  and  you  would  have  missed  me.  What  can 
I  do  for  you  ? ' 

Mr.  Gresham  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  business  men, 
whose  business  was  almost  religion,  and  their  office  sacred  to  it. 

*  I  want  to  marry  Mim ! '  said  Harry  bluntly,  when  the  clerk 
had  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

c  Come  and  tell  me  that  five  years  hence,  Harry,  and  we'll 
talk  it  over/  replied  Mr.  Grresham,  who  seemed  in  no  way  sur- 
prised. 

1  Five  years !  I  can't  wait  all  that  time/  cried  Harry  aghast. 

'  Is  the  girl  not  worth  it — Harry? ' 

'  Worth  it — by  Heaven  she  is — (xuardian!    Worth  half-a- 
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dozen  of  me — I  know  that.  But  I'm  nearly  twenty-one.  I  come 
into  my  money  in  November.  What's  the  good  of  waiting  till  I 
am  an  old  chap  ? ' 

*  You'll  be  young  enough  at  twenty-six,  my  boy,'  replied  Mr. 
Gresham. 

And  all  Harry's  persuasions  fell  on  stony  ground. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  Letters. 

MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  '  Letters'  are  rather  disappoint- 
ing. For  one  thing,  they  are  very  domestic.  A  letter- 
writer  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  suit  his  correspondents,  though 
Walpole  wrote  to  the  good  but  dull  Sir  Horace  Mann  and  Gray 
to  the  tedious  Mason.  Mr.  Arnold's  correspondents,  certainly, 
were  not  dull  and  tedious,  and,  considering  that  he  wrote  so  much 
to  the  ladies  of  his  family,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  wrote  so  much 
about  literature  and  affairs.  A  man's  best  letters  are  usually 
written  to  ladies  not  of  his  family — I  do  not  mean  love  letters,  of 
course,  but — everybody  knows  what  I  mean !  In  domestic  letters 
domestic  details  are  in  place,  and  even  frequent  information  as  to 
what  Mr.  Arnold  ate,  drank,  and  avoided,  'Men  say  he  ate 
strange  meat '  in  America,  Pythagorean  suppers  of  apples  and 
iced  water.  There  is  too  much  of  all  this  for  the  general  public, 
and  the  letters  from  abroad  are  disappointing.  The  historical 
memories  of  places  do  not  seem  to  have  appealed  much  to  Mr. 
Arnold. 

* 
We  see  him,  as  he  was,  kind,  affectionate,  devoted  to  children, 
the  friend  of  dogs,  horses,  cats ;  an  angler,  and  a  skilled  one  ;  an 
amateur  of  the  national  game ;  a  conscientious,  laborious  school 
inspector,  c  poor  child  of  Nature '  as  he  was.  Since  Burns  was  a 
gauger  such  a  razor  was  never  used  to  cut  blocks.  No  wonder 
that  he  wrote  so  little  poetry ;  the  marvel  is  that  he  wrote  so 
much,  and  so  excellent.  A  poet,  as  he  justly  says,  needs  his 
life  to  himself.  Happily  Mr.  Arnold  had  a  staunch  interest  in 
education,  and  he  set,  to  poets  and  men  of  letters,  a  noble 
example  of  duty.  But  in  hurrying  about  from  school  to  school 
he  was  fatigued,  and  his  letters  prove  it.     We  have  not  here 
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the  '  Glorious  Matt '  of  his  old  nickname.  Possibly  if  there  were 
more  letters  to  college  friends  and  literary  friends  (such  as 
Clough)  his  correspondence  would  do  him  more  justice.  His 
comments  on  modern  literature  are  mainly  about  his  own  works. 
We  hear  that  he  thought  well  (and  no  wonder)  of  his  '  Sohrab  and 
fiustum.'  We  see  how  gaily  he  took  the  late  Lord  Coleridge's 
review  of  the  poem,  which,  I  have  heard,  was  a  review  that 
one  friend  might  not  easily  forgive  in  another.  He  had  a  soul 
above  such  little  things,  and,  not  being  touchy,  perhaps  did  not 
allow  for  touchiness  in  others.  It  was  this  happy  faculty  of  not 
caring  which  made  Lockhart  so  much  the  Scorpion ;  hard  hits 
and  sharp  thrusts  were  all  one  to  Lockhart,  all  in  the  day's  work, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  ever  understood  how  much  they  were  to 
the  Whigs.  So  (in  a  very  different  degree)  Mr.  Arnold  made  Air. 
Newman  uncomfortable,  without  supposing  that  Mr.  Newman 
would  care  more  than  he  cared  for  the  banter  of  '  that  Demon, 
Traill,'  if  it  was  Mr.  Traill  who  parodied  him.  The  Saturday 
Review  did  hurt  his  feelings  a  little,  but  not  so  much  as  it  hurt 
Mr.  Thackeray's,  who  felt  for  Mr.  Arnold  as  a  fellow-sufferer. 

*     • 
* 

What  astonishes  me  in  the  letters  is  their  sobriety.  We,  who 
have  read  Friendship's  Garland,  Lectures  on  Translating  Homer, 
the  delightful  review  of  Professor  Dowden's  Life  of  Shelley,  know 
how  diverting  was  Mr.  Arnold's  pen.  I  expected  him  to  be  yet 
more  spiritud  in  his  familiar  letters.  But  the  letters  are  not 
pHUlants  d' esprit ;  they  are  not  the  champagne  of  letterwriting ; 
far  from  it.  Now  Lockhart's  letters  pStillerU  df  esprit  Mr.  Gleig, 
the  biographer  of  Lockhart  in  the  Quarterly  (1864),  says:  '  Of  all 
the  letter-writers  with  whom  it  has  been  our  fortune  in  life  to 
become  acquainted  Lockhart  was  beyond  comparison  the  most 
delightful.  .  .  .  You  felt  that  you  were  conversing  with  the  man 
himself.'  The  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Gleig  (to  Mr.  Hughes)  is  an 
example.  I  expected  as  much,  or  more,  from  Mr.  Arnold.  One 
misses  his  delightful ( grand  manner.'  '  You  shall  see,'  he  said  to 
me  once  at  a  club,  ( how  simply  a  jaded  man  of  letters  can  lunch,9 
and  indeed  he  ordered  rice-pudding.  c  Thomas,  this  to  a  brother ! ' 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  at  a  college  loo  party.    '  Are  there  no 

strangers  here  from  whom  you  can  borrow  ? '      * and  I  lived 

in  Balliol  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  country  house.'  People  who 
knew  him  better  than  I  (who  knew  him  little)  remember  his 
verbal  megaloprepeia :  his  magnificent  chaff.    Perhaps  he  kept 
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it  for  the  less  intimate ;  if  so,  I  wish  we  had  more  of  his  letters  to 
them.  When  Mr.  Butcher  and  I  did  the  *  Odyssey '  into  prose, 
the  first  line  spoke  of  Odysseus  as  '  a  man  of  many  a  shift.9  '  I 
opened  the  book,'  Mr.  Arnold  was  reported  to  have  said, '  on  the 
words,  u  that  man  of  many  a  shift  " — and  I  closed  the  book ! '  The 
'  shift'  was  changed,  so  to  speak,  in  later  editions,  in  consequence, 
perhaps,  of  this  brief  but  convincing  Lecture  on  Translating 
Homer. 


Mr.  Arnold's  literary  judgments  were  often  odd.  He  wrote, 
when  Mr.  Thackerary  died,  that  he  did  not  think  Thackeray  '  a 
great  writer.'  Let  any  one  compare  Mr.  Thackeray's  '  Letters  to 
Mrs.  Brookfield '  with  these,  and  he  will  have  no  doubt  as  to  which 
man  is,  at  all  events,  the  greater  epistolary  genius.  Nor  is  it  only 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  was  writing  to  a  lady  not  of  his  family ;  he 
always  wrote  as  well.  But  see  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  admirable 
criticism  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  style,  in  his  new  Studies  in  Early 
Victorian  Literature  (Edward  Arnold).  When  I  read  that  essay, 
after  reading  Mr.  Arnold's  letters,  I  could  (but  for  intervening 
space  and  the  reserve  of  the  British  character)  have  embraced 
Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  criticism!  'Of  Thackeray's  style — 
a  style  that  has  every  quality  in  perfection :  simplicity,  clear- 
ness, ease,  force,  elasticity,  and  grace — it  is  difficult  to  speak 
but  in  terms  of  unstinted  admiration.  .  .  •  Vanity  Fair  may  be 
put  beside  Tom  Jones  for  variety  of  character,  intense  reality, 
ingenuity  of  incident,  and  profusion  of  wit,  humour,  and  invention. 
It  is  even  better  written  than  Tom  Jones ;  has  more  pathos  and 
more  tragedy.  .  •  .' 

• 

To  be  sure  Mr.  Harrison  hedges  a  little ;  we  cannot  easily 
remember  Shakespeare's  and  Scott's  villains,  he  says ;  while  in 
Thackeray  c  it  is  an  effort  of  memory  to  recall  the  generous  and 
fine  natures.'  Why,  I  could  fill  a  page  with  them,  from  the 
Lamberts,  all  the  family,  to  Colonel  Newcome  and  Colonel 
Esmond.  They  do  not  get  their  will  and  their  way  in  the  world, 
just  as  Scott  deliberately,  he  says,  declined  to  let  Ivanhoe  and 
Rebecca  have  their  will  and  their  way.  As  for  *  women  to  love 
and  honour,'  I  love  the  whole  of  them  (except  Blanche  Amory 
and  the  maternalised  Laura,  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie),  and  honour  all 
the  good  ones.  Who  is  not  in  love  with  Beatrix  and  Becky  ? 
Colonel  Esmond  (except  for  what  he  said  to  King  James,  whom 
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Thackeray  misunderstood  and  misrepresented)  has  cat  once  a 
noble  character,  perfect  generosity,  powerful  mind,  and  lovable 
nature,1  without  any  trait,  *  either  laughable  or  tedious/  Nor  do  I 
see  how  Colonel  Newcome  is  laughable  in  that  simplicity  which, 
Thucydides  says,  is  a  great  part  of  a  noble  character,  or  how  he  is 
tedious.  Look  at  Sir  Walter's  Baron  Bradwardine,  look  at  hia 
Colonel  Newcome ;  is  the  Baron  not,  on  occasion,  more  tedious 
and  laughable  than  Thomas  Newcome  ?  Is  the  grain  of  ruthless- 
ness  in  the  great  Dundee  disguised  by  Scott  ?  Is  the  excel- 
lent Oldbuck  free  from  ridicule  ?  Where,  I  ask  Mr.  Harrison,  is 
Sir  Walter's  prodigious  paragon  ?  Of  course  I  don't  count  the 
1  heroes  '  who  bored  their  good-humoured  creator.  Of  Scott's 
villains  I  remember  plenty — Varney,  the  bad  Osbaldistone,  Rash- 
leigh,  Callum  Beg,  Burley,  Dalgarno,  Bucklaw's  henchman,  the 
executioners  in  Quentin  Durward,  the  Templar  (if  he  is  a  villain), 
and  so  forth.  But  the  paragon,  whom  Thackeray  is  blamed  for  not 
presenting,  I  don't  remember  in  Scott,  for  even  Jeanie  Deans  can 
be  laughable  and  tedious  (about  cows)  ;  and  I  remember  no  male 
paragon  of  Shakespeare's.  As  to  Iago  being  overshadowed  by 
Othello,  is  he  ?  I  think  not ;  and  I  am  sure  Blifil '  overshadows ' 
Alworthy,  while  Dr.  Primrose  is  infinitely  more  ludicrous  than 
Colonel  Newcome.  As  to  Jeanie  Deans  overshadowing  Staunton, 
Staunton  is  a  lay  figure.  Now  these  are  not  arguments,  but  facts, 
and  they  do  not  tell  against  Mr.  Thackeray.  Shakespeare  has 
more  female  paragons,  I  admit,  and  Thackeray  has  no  Diana 
Vernon ;  but  male  paragons  are  sadly  to  seek  in  the  greatest 
writers,  for  men  *  vary  but  as  heaven  and  earth ;  but  women,  best 
and  worst,  as  heaven  and  hell.'  The  truth  is  that  I  did  not  know 
I  had  so  good  a  case.  Yet  I  can  better  it,  for  who  is  a  nobler 
character  than  Don  Quixote,  while  his  foibles  do  greatly  over- 
shadow those  of  the  Baron  Bradwardine  and  Colonel  Newcome 
rolled  together.  If  the  ordinary  gabble  about  Mr.  Thackeray  is 
to  be  demonstrated  to  possess  a  suspicion  of  truth  (all  Mr. 
Harrison  argues  for),  it  must  be  proved  by  a  method  which  does 
not  involve  Scott  and  Cervantes  and  Goldsmith  in  the  same  con- 
demnation. My  illustrious  client  leaves  the  court  without  a 
shadow  on  his  character,  accompanied  by  his  Mends,  Scott,  Steele, 
Fielding,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  the  best  of  men,  who 
appears  in  The  Virginians. 

* 
This  has  led  me  away  from  Mr.  Arnold,  but,  for  literary 
judgments,  look  at  what  he  says  about  Lord  Tennyson !    About 
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Miss  Bronte's  Villette  I  fear  I  agree  with  him,  while  agreeing 
too  with  his  poem  on  Haworth.  Mr.  Arnold  never  pretended  to 
care  much  for  the  works  of  his  contemporaries ;  I  could  wish  that 
we  had  something  from  him  about  Mr.  Swinburne,  like  Mr, 
Swinburne's  just  and  magnificently  generous  criticism  of  him. 
On  Mrs.  Browning  he  makes  a  terribly  severe  remark.  But  Mr. 
Swinburne  was  young  when  he  wrote  on  Mr.  Arnold  ;  it  could 
not,  we  fear,  be  expected ;  it  was  not,  after  all,  to  be  desired,  that 
Mr.  Arnold  should  criticise  Lord  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Browning. 
He  did  well  to  refrain,  and  any  praise  he  might  have  bestowed  on 
the  author  of  Atalanta  would  have  been  taken,  by  press  men,  for 
the  effusion  of .  gratitude.  Mr.  Arnold's  Letters  show  the 
admirable  and  excellent  son,  father,  husband,  citizen ;  his  political 
observations  display  the  poet's 

sad  lucidity  of  soul ; 

but  the  Letters  do  not  discover  to  us  the  wit,  and  they  do  not 
increase  the  reputation  of  the  critic. 

*     • 

All  University  towns  are  the  natural  homes  of  Vandals,  or 
worse,  for  the  Vandals  destroyed,  but  I  never  heard  that  they 
were  guilty  of  '  restoring.'  '  A  ruin,'  says  Scott,  before  the  rage 
of  restoration  began,  c  should  be  preserved,  but  not  repaired.' 
Where  there  are  no  ruins  colleges  make  them,  and  then  build  the 
monstrosities  which  amaze  a  stranger,  and  break  the  heart  of  an 
old  boy,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  You  may  still  be  happy 
in  the  gardens  of  John's,  Wadham,  Merton  (if  you  turn  your 
back  on  the  new  buildings),  Magdalen,  and  New,  but,  in  the 
High,  one  is  tempted  to  sit  down,  cast  dust  on  one's  head,  and 
bewail  the  old  '  stream-like  windings  of  that  glorious  street.'  In 
the  Broad  all  is  new  Balliol  and  desolation,  in  the  parks  is  the 
miserable  Museum  and  Keble. 

St.  Andrews  is  a  little  place,  but  for  a  jolly  contented  Van- 
dalism of  old  standing  commend  me  to  St.  Andrews.  Golfers 
know  the  Club  house ;  they  do  not  go  further  east ;  but  even  they 
must  contemplate  with  awe  the  hideous  new  chimney,  belching 
smoke  over  the  First  Hole.  If  they  stand  at  the  back  of  the 
Club,  looking  east,  they  will  see  the  highest  point  of  green  grass- 
land, on  the  sea- side  of  a  queer  amphitheatre  of  turf,  when 
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boys  play  football.  That  point  is  called  'the  Witches'  Hill/  and 
there,  according  to  tradition,  witches  used  to  be  burned,  after 
Mr.  Knox  and  other  enlightened  Reformers  had  scolded  them  in 
church.  Tradition  is  less  decisive  regarding  the  exact  position  of 
the  Witches'  Lake.  One  of  the  places  pointed  out  as  such  is  a 
kind  of  sea-pool  beneath  the  Witches'  Hill.  It  is  styled  the  'say,' 
or  '  C  Mr.  Hay  Fleming  suggests  that,  as  in  the  old  records 
*  say  work,'  by  an  artisan,  meant  '  trial  work '  (essai),  this  sea- 
pool  may  really  be  the  old  place  for  trying  witches.  If  they  swam 
they  were  guilty ;  if  they  sank  they  were  likely  to  be  drowned ; 
so,  as  another  antiquary  remarks,  '  the  Johnnies  on  shore  were 
dormy,  anyhow.'  Well,  this  picturesque  green  peak  above  the 
cliff  is  being  levelled  by  the  local  authorities,  '  for  causes  only 
known  to  themselves,'  as  John  Knox  says  about  the  existence  of 
women  of  exceptional  genius,  with  reference  to  the  secret  designs 
of  the  Deity.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that,  in  the  bunker  which 
has  been  needlessly  dug  on  the  top  of  the  Witches'  Hill,  there 
are  no  layers  of  ashes  so  far.  But  they  may  have  burned  witches 
on  a  raised  platform,  as  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  burned,  and  swept  all 
away  on  each  occasion.  In  any  case,  witches  or  no  witches,  why 
destroy  a  prominent  feature  of  a  rather  featureless  coast?  If 
anything  is  to  be  destroyed,  one  would  begin  with  that  squat  little 
horror  c  the  Martyr's  Memorial.' 

*     • 
• 

Pursuing  a  melancholy  prowl  through  St.  Andrews,  one  finds 
Vandalism  everywhere.  There  was  once  an  old  portal  at  the  end  of 
Bell  Street ;  it  is  gone.  The  surviving  arched  gate  of  the  Novum 
Hospitium  has  been  taken  down  and  set  up  twice,  and,  quite 
lately,  I  believe,  it  has  been  widened  and  reconstructed,  in  the 
interests  of  the  omnivorous  seminary  for  young  ladies.  It  was 
the  entrance  to  the  building  where  a  play  was  acted  to  amuse 
James  VI.,  where  the  Covenanters  meant  to  hang  Archbishop 
Sharp,  where  ghosts  circulated  freely  in  the  time  of  his  successor. 
But  Vandalism  must  keep  turning  it  about  and  contaminating  it. 
The  Haunted  Tower  on  the  precinct  wall  was  harried  and 
plundered  by  unintelligent  thieves,  and  the  contents  were  scattered 
abroad.  In  the  College  Museum  is  a  beautiful  foot  of  a  woman, 
an  exquisite  thing,  far  lovelier  than  Trilby's.  It  is  reported  to 
have  come  out  of  the  Haunted  Tower,  but  nobody  seems  really 
to  know  the  truth.  Finally,  there  existed  till  1845  the  old 
dining-hall  of   the  old  College,    St.   Salvator's.      The    worthy 
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professors,  under  Sir  David  Brewster  (a  scientific  character  who 
was  the  chief  Vandal  of  all),  destroyed  it,  with  much  difficulty. 
It  had  a  beautiful  panelled  roof  in  oak,  with  pendent  decora- 
tions of  carved  flowers.  Not  a  knob  or  a  panel  remains  in 
St.  Andrews,  so  relentless  is  the  Vandalism  of  colleges,  as  of  town 
councils. 

This  quality  seems  to  be  hereditary  at  St.  Andrews.  In  Lord 
Bute's  excavations  a  gutter  stone  was  found  in  the  crypt  under 
the  Refectory.  The  upper  surface  is  indented  with  a  gutter 
for  carrying  off  water,  but  the  lower  side  is  gracefully  chiselled 
with  a  curious  cross,  and  with  a  Latin  inscription,  easily  legible 
as  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  stone  is  broken.  In  fact,  it  is  the  tomb- 
stone of  some  old  canon,  perhaps  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  pre-Reformation  Vandals  have  turned  it  over 
and  converted  it  into  part  of  a  gutter.  This  irreverence  and 
want  of  feeling  also  shows  itself  in  the  use  of  old  Celtic  crosses 
as  building  material  in  the  Cathedral  itself.  There  is  not  very 
much  left  to  destroy,  and  no  doubt  the  Town  Council,  or  the 
University,  or  the  girls'  school,  or  some  other  public-spirited  body, 
would  erect  a  brewery  in  St.  Rule's  tower,  or  a  washing-house  on 
the  site  of  the  high  altar,  if  these  were  not  Government  property. 
The  pigstyes,  however,  were  removed  from  the  chapel  of  the 
Dominicans  some  years  ago. 

For  making  fresh  and  wholly  unexpected  discoveries  commend 
me  to  the  genius  of  America.  In  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
for  September  is  a  picture  of '  Arundel  Castle,  where  Scott  spent 
his  childhood.'  The  circumstance  has  hitherto  been  wholly 
ignored  by  Scott's  biographers,  and  was  manifestly  forgotten  by 
himself,  as  he  nowhere  alludes  to  the  fact. 


Of  all  funny  theories  that  suggested  by  Professor  Barrett,  to 
account  for  Eusapia  Paladino's  cheating  at  the  game  of  Medium- 
ship,  is  the  funniest.  Professor  Barrett  (as  I  understand  him) 
thinks  that  there  is  '  a  dynamic  force  in  human  thought.'  Thus, 
if  a  Medium  exhibits  before  a  party  of  sceptics,  who  expect  him 
to  cheat,  cheat  he  probably  will,  or  they  will  be  illuded  into  a 
belief  that  he  is  cheating,  all  by  dint  of  the  dynamic  force  of 
thought.    Now  Eusapia  exhibited  abroad,  in  presence  of  all  sorts 
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of  sceptics,  who  did  not  detect  her  artifice,  though  some  of 
them  did  note  certain  very  suspicious  circumstances.  Did  their 
scepticism  act  dynamically  neither  on  her  nor  on  themselves? 
Let  us  suppose  (which  no  sensible  person  can  do)  that  she  worked 
real  miracles  abroad,  in  face  of  sceptics.  Why,  then,  should 
other  or  the  same  sceptics  make  her  cheat  at  Cambridge,  by  the 
dynamic  force  of  thought  ?  If  the  gallery,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  had  not  been  sceptical,  nobody  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  glance  at  their  reports.  The  regular  believer  wit 
decipi,  and  is  deceived ;  one  hoped  better  things  from  men  of 
science.  Again,  if  a  party  at  baccarat,  or  whist,  suspect  A.  of 
cheating,  is  he,  therefore,  the  more  likely  to  cheat  ?  Will  the 
influence  of  their  undisplayed  thoughts  make  him  cheat  ?  The 
very  reverse :  he  is  much  more  likely,  if  he  detects  what  is  in 
their  minds,  to  play  fair  on  this  occasion.  Moreover,  Eusapia's 
tricks  showed  a  dexterity  only  to  be  acquired  by  sedulous  practice. 
To  hint  that  the  unspoken  thought  of  B.,  C,  D.,  and  E.  will  not 
only  make  F.  cheat,  but  make  him  cheat  cleverly,  is  an  astonish- 
ing suggestion.  A  known  and  normal  cause — tricking  for  the 
sake  of  money — is  to  be  discarded  for  an  unknown  and  un- 
demonstrated  cause,  the  power  of  my  secret  expectation  to  beget 
your  conduct.  Or,  if  the  expectation  be  not  secret,  if  the 
scepticism  be  avowed,  then  the  l  Medium '  is  fully  warned,  and 
ought  so  much  the  more  to  avoid  cheating,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
player  at  cards.  Really  it  looks  as  if  c  psychical  research  '  does, 
somehow,  damage  and  pervert  the  logical  faculty  of  scientific 
minds.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  specialists  do  well  and 
wisely  when  they  cleave  to  their  speciality.  Of  course  I  may 
have  misunderstood  Professor  Barrett,  but,  after  reading  his 
remarks  twice,  I  could  see  no  meaning  in  them  but  that  against 
which  I  have  tried  to  argue. 

• 

Why  the  mind  of  an  inquirer  should  be  thus  demoralised  by 
the  matter  into  which  he  makes  research  is  a  very  curious  ques- 
tion. The  fact  has  been  proved,  in  many  cases,  even  if  I  mis- 
construe the  learned  Professor  in  this  instance.  Is  it  a  desire  to 
reach  a  certain  conclusion  that  makes  educated  men  fly  from  a 
manifest,  familiar,  palpable  explanation  of  fact,  a  vera  causa,  to  a 
shadowy,  abnormal,  unproved  cause,  which  probably  has  no 
existence  in  rerum  natura  ?  If  a  wish  to  reach  a  given  con- 
clusion be  the  demoralising  influence,  it  ought  to  affect  students 
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equally  in  all  branches  of  work.  Yet,  in  history,  I  do  not  feel 
obliged  to  suppose  that  Prince  Charles  was  a  sober,  temperate 
person,  in  the  face  of  facts,  or  to  bring  Queen  Mary  in  guiltless 
when  I  believe  the  evidence  to  tend  in  the  opposite  direction. 
One's  sympathies  are  strongly  with  these  attractive  and  unlucky 
princes,  but  one's  reason  remains  unaffected.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  regard  Bobbie  Burns  as  a  shining  moral  character :  the  facts 
in  the  case  '  winna  ding,'  as  he  observed.  I  dare  say  that  Lord 
Bayleigh  hoped  he  had  discovered  a  new  gas,  or  whatever  Argon 
is,  but  his  hope  would  not  have  blinded  him  to  unanswerable 
objections,  or  made  him  take  refuge  in  undemonstrated  causes. 
Even  if  one  writes  a  book  which  bores  the  public,  one  soon  ceases 
to  try  to  think  that  the  public  is  wrong — it  is  a  dull  book,  and 
be  hanged  to  it !  Then  why  should  professors  and  others,  when 
an  uneducated  Italian  charlatan  is  detected  in  cheating,  try  to 
find  some  mystic,  '  dynamic '  reason  for  her  doing  so  ?  It  was  her 
bread  and  butter  to  do  so,  and  there,  one  fancies,  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  It  would  have  amused  me,  personally,  very  much  if 
objects  at  large  really  moved  gaily  about,  untouched,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Eusapia  or  anybody  else.  It  would  have  been  a  welcome 
change  in  the  rather  humdrum  course  of  the  Laws  of  Nature. 
But  it  is  not  so,  and  no  amount  of  arguing  will  make  it  so ;  an 
unscientific  mind  can  see  that.  Nobody  knows  where  a  power  of 
influencing  inanimate  objects  might  end.  The  poet  speaks  of  a 
golden  age  when 

The  ball  unurged  by  cleek  or  putter  stole 
To  merge  its  being  in  the  conscious  hole, 
The  conscious  hole  abruptly  shifted  place 
And  clasped  the  ball  in  amorous  embrace  I 

But  these  manifestations,  if  common,  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  things,  and,  as  a  fact,  they  are  very  uncommon 
indeed. 

• 

A  Cantab,  of  eminence  sends  me  the  following  correction.  I 
think  I  made  the  addition  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Tennyson's  line,  in 
the  interests  of  the  sense  I  meant  to  convey :  we  stumble,  we  do 
not '  tumble'  (or  not  often),  in  writing  history.  Besides,  did  not 
Dr.  Pitcairn  address  Dundee  as  Ultime  Scotorum  ?  Probably  it 
does  not  scan,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Covenant  destroyed  our 
Northern  ear  for  verse. 
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'  In  the  October  number  of  Longman's  Magazine  (p.  650) 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  misquotes — and  misquoting  illustrates — a  line 
from  Tennyson, 

*  Hard,  hard,  hard  it  is,  only  not  to  stumble, 

writes  Mr.  Lang.    But  Tennyson  wrote — 

* .  .  .  .  only  not  to  tumble ; 

and  —  to  Tennyson's  classical  ear  —  the  introduction  of  the  * 
would  have  lengthened  the  preceding  short  syllable,  and  have 
thus  caused  a  "  tumble "  in  the  metrification  of  "  Catullus " 
which  the  poet  is  imitating. 

'  So  fantastical  is  the  dainty  metre  ! 

'  CANTAB.* 

I  fear  me  I  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Arnold's  Letters  do  not 
make  a  valuable  and  pleasing  book.  This  is  far  from  my  thought. 
The  book  is  most  interesting,  though  excisions  would  have  im- 
proved it.    But  I  expected  more  of  Arminius's  wit  and  gaiety. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Old  Mr.  TredgoW 

A    STORY    OF    TWO    SISTERS. 

By  Mas.  Oliphant. 

CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

IT  turned  out  that  there  was  indeed  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said. 
Dr.  Burnet  came  back  after  the  extraordinary  revelation  of 
that  evening.  He  left  Katherine  on  the  cliff  in  the  silvery  light 
of  the  lingering  day,  with  all  the  tender  mists  of  her  dream  dis- 
persed, to  recognise  the  dreadful  feet  that  she  had  behaved  very 
badly  to  a  man  who  had  done  nothing  but  good  to  her.  It  was 
for  this  he  had  been  so  constant  night  and  day.  No  man  in  the 
island  had  been  so  taken  care  of,  so  surrounded  with  vigilant 
attention,  as  old  Mr.  Tredgold-  -not  for  the  fees  he  gave  certainly, 
which  were  no  more  than  those  of  any  other  man,  not  for  love 
of  him,  but  for  Katherine.  And  now  Katherine  refused  to  pay 
the  price — nay,  more,  stood  up  against  any  such  plea — as  if  he 
had  no  right  to  ask  her  or  to  be  considered  more  than  another 
man.  Dr.  Burnet  would  not  accept  his  dismissal,  he  would  not 
listen  to  her  prayer  to  say  no  more  of  it.  He  would  not  believe 
that  it  was  true,  or  that  by  reasoning  and  explanation  it  might 
not  yet  be  made  right. 

"  There  were  two  or  three  very  painful  interviews  in  that  corner 
of  the  drawing-room  where  Katherine  had  established  herself,  and 

1  Copyright,  1895,  by  M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 
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which  had  so  many  happy  associations  to  him.  He  reminded  her 
of  how  he  had  come  there  day  after  day  during  the  dreary  winter, 
of  that  day  of  the  snowstorm,  of  other  days,  daring  which  things 
had  been  said  and  allusions  made  in  which  now  there  was  no 
meaning.  Sometimes  he  accused  her  vehemently  of  having  played 
hot  and  cold  with  him,  of  having  led  him  on,  of  having  permitted 
him  up  to  the  very  last  to  believe  that  she  cared  for  him.  And 
to  some  of  these  accusations  Katherine  did  not  know  how  to  reply. 
She  had  not  led  him  on,  but  she  had  permitted  a  great  deal  to  be 
implied  if  not  said,  and  she  had  acquiesced.  She  could  not  deny 
that  she  had  acquiesced  even  in  her  own  mind.  If  she  had  con- 
fessed to  him  how  little  of  her  heart  was  in  it  at  any  time,  or  that 
it  was  little  more  than  a  mental  consent  as  to  something  inevitable, 
that  would  have  been  even  less  flattering  to  him  than  her  refusal ; 
this  was  an  explanation  she  could  not  make.  And  her  whole  being 
shrank  from  a  disclosure  of  that  chance  meeting  on  the  railway 
and  the  self-revelation  it  brought  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  feet  the 
meeting  on  the  railway  had  no  issue  any  more  than  the  other. 
Nothing  came  of  it.  There  was  nothing  to  tell  that  could  be 
received  as  a  reason  for  her  conduct.  She  could  only  stand  silent 
and  pale,  and  listen  to  his  sometimes  vehement  reproaches,  inalter- 
able only  in  the  feet  that  it  could  not  be. 

There  had  been  a  very  stormy  interview  between  them  one  of 
those  evenings  after  he  had  left  her  father.  He  was  convinced  at 
last  that  it  was  all  over,  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  the 
man's  mortification  and  indignant  sense  of  injury  had  subsided 
into  a  more  profound  feeling,  into  the  deeper  pang  of  real  affection 
rejected  and  the  prospects  of  home  and  happiness  lost. 

'  You  have  spoiled  my  life/  he  had  said  to  her.  c  I  have 
nothing  to  look  forward  to,  nothing  to  hope  for.  Here  I  am  and 
here  I  shall  be,  the  same  for  ever — a  lonely  man.  Home  will 
never  mean  anything  to  me  but  dreary  rooms  to  work  in  and  rest 
in ;  and  you  have  done  it  all,  not  for  any  reason,  not  with  any 
motive,  in  pure  wantonness.'  It  was  almost  more  than  he  could 
bear. 

1  Forgive  me,'  Katherine  said.  She  did  not  feel  guilty  to  that 
extent,  but  she  would  not  say  so.  She  was  content  to  put  up  with 
the  imputation  if  it  gave  him  any  comfort  to  call  her  names. 

And  then  he  had  relented.  After  all  had  been  said  that  could 
be  said,  he  had  gone  back  again  to  the  table  by  which  she  was 
sitting,  leaning  her  head  on  her  arm  and  half  covering  it  with  her 
hand.  He  put  his  own  hand  on  the  same  table  and  stooped  a 
little  towards  her. 
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*  All  this,'  he  said  with  difficulty,  i  will  of  course  make  no 
difference.  You  will  send  for  me  when  I  am  wanted  for  your 
father  all  the  same.' 

1  Oh,  Dr.  Burnet ! '  was  all  she  said. 

( Of  course/  he  said  almost  roughly,  'you  will  send  for  me 
night  or  day  all  the  same.  It  makes  no  difference.  You  may 
forsake  me,  but  I  will  not  forsake  you.'  And  with  that,  without  a 
word  of  ieavetaking  or  any  courtesy,  he  went  away. 

Was  that  how  she  was  to  be  represented  to  herself  and  the 
world  now  and  for  ever?  Katherine  sat  with  her  head  on  her 
hand,  and  her  thoughts  were  bitter.  It  seemed  hard,  it  seemed 
unjust,  yet  what  could  she  say  ?  She  had  not  encouraged  this  man 
to  love  her  or  build  his  hopes  upon  her,  but  yet  she  had  made  no 
stand  against  it ;  she  had  permitted  a  great  deal  which,  if  she  had 
not  been  so  much  alone,  could  not  have  been.  Was  it  her  fault 
that  she  was  alone  ?  Could  she  have  been  so  much  more  than 
honest,  so  presumptuous  and  confident  in  her  power,  as  to  bid  him 
pause,  to  reject  him  before  he  asked  her  ?  These  self-excusing 
thoughts  are  self-accusing,  as  everybody  knows.  All  her  faults 
culminated  in  the  fact  that  whereas  she  was  dully  acquiescent 
before,  after  that  going  to  London  the  thing  had  become  impos- 
sible. From  that  she  could  not  save  herself— it  was  the  only 
truth.  One  day  the  engagement  between  them  was  a  thing 
almost  consented  to  and  settled  ;  next  day  it  was  a  thing  that 
could  not  be,  and  that  through  no  fault  in  the  man.  He  had  done 
nothing  to  bring  about  such  a  catastrophe.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  he  was  angry,  that  he  complained  loudly  of  being  deceived 
and  forsaken.  It  was  altogether  her  fault,  a  fault  fantastic,  with- 
out any  reason,  which  nothing  she  could  say  would  justify.  And 
indeed  how  could  she  say  anything  ?  It  was  nothing — a  chance 
encounter,  a  conversation  with  her  maid  sitting  by,  and  nothing 
said  that  all  the  world  might  not  hear. 

There  was  the  further  sting  in  all  this  that,  as  has  been  said, 
nothing  had  come,  nothing  probably  would  ever  come,  of  that 
talk.     Time  went  on  and  there  was  no  sign — not  so  much  as  a 

note  to  say What  was  there  to  say  ?     Nothing !     And  yet 

Katherine  had  not  been  able  to  help  a  faint  expectation  that 
something  would  come  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Stanford  came 
twice  to  Sliplin  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Katherine  again,  but  he 
did  not  venture  to  go  to  the  house  where  his  visits  had  been  for- 
bidden, and  either  Katherine  did  not  go  out  that  day  or  an  evil 
fate  directed  her  footsteps  in  a  different  direction.     The  second 
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time  Mr.  Tredgold  was  ill  again,  and  nothing  could  possibly  be 
seen  of  her.  He  went  to  Mrs.  Shanks's,  whom  he  knew,  bat  that 
lidy  was  not  encouraging.  She  told  him  that  Katherine  was  all 
but  engaged  to  Dr.  Burnet,  that  he  had  her  father's  life  in  his 
hands,  and  that  nothing  could  exceed  his  devotion,  which  Kathe- 
rine was  beginning  to  return.  Mrs.  Shanks  did  not  like  lovers  to 
be  unhappy ;  if  she  could  have  married  Katherine  to  both  of  them 
she  would  have  done  so ;  but  that  being  impossible,  it  was  better 
that  the  man  should  be  unhappy  who  was  going  away,  not  he  who 
remained.  And  this  was  how  it  was  that  Katherine  saw  and  heard 
no  more  of  the  man  whose  sudden  appearance  had  produced  so 
great  an  effect  upon  her,  and  altered  at  a  touch  what  might  have 
been  the  current  of  her  life. 

It  was  not  only  Dr.  Burnet  who  avenged  his  wrongs  upon  her. 
Lady  Jane  came  down  in  full  panoply  of  war  to  ask  what  Katherine 
meant  by  it. 

*  Yes,  you  did  encourage  him/  she  said.  i  I  have  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes — if  it  were  no  more  than  that  evening  at  my  own 
house.  He  asked  you  to  go  into  the  conservatory  with  him  on 
the  most  specious  pretext,  with  his  intentions  as  plainly  written 
in  his  face  as  ever  man's  were.  And  you  went  like  a  lamb,  though 
you  must  have  known ' 

'  But,  Lady  Jane,'  said  Katherine,  '  he  said  nothing  to  me, 
whatever  his  intentions  may  have  been/ 

'  No/  said  Lady  Jane  with  a  little  snort  of  displeasure ;  *  I 
suppose  you  snubbed  him  when  you  got  him  there,  and  he  was 
frightened  to  speak.  That  is  exactly  what  I  object  to.  You  have 
blown  hot  and  blown  cold,  made  him  feel  quite  sure  of  you,  and 
then  knocked  him  down  again  like  a  ninepin.  All  that  may  be 
forgiven  if  you  take  a  man  at  the  end.  But  to  refuse  him  when 
it  comes  to  the  point  at  last,  after  having  played  him  off  and  on 
so  long — it  is  unpardonable,  Katherine,  unpardonable.' 

4 1  am  very  sorry/  Katherine  said,  though  indeed  Lady  Jane's 
reproaches  did  not  touch  her  at  all.  *  It  is  a  fact  that  I  might 
have  consented  a  few  days  ago ;  no,  not  happily,  but  with  a  kind 
of  dull  acquiescence  because  everybody  expected  it.' 

4  Then  you  allow  that  everybody  had  a  right  to  expect  it  ?  ' 

'I  said  nothing  about  any  right.  You  did  all  settle  for 
me,  it  appears,  without  any  will  of  mine  ;  but  I  saw  on  thinking 
that  it  was  impossible.  One  has  after  all  to  judge  for  oneself. 
I  don't  suppose  that  Dr.  Burnet  would  wish  a  woman  to — to  marry 
him — because  her  friends  wished  it,  Lady  Jane.' 
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{ He  would  take  you  on  any  terms,  Katherine,  after  all  that 
has  come  and  gone.' 

'  No  one  shall  have  me  on  any  terms/  cried  Katherine.  l  It 
shall  be  because  I  wish  it  myself  or  not  at  all.' 

'You  have  a  great  opinion  of  yourself,'  said  Lady  Jane. 
'  Under  such  a  quiet  exterior  I  never  saw  a  young  woman  more 
self-willed.  You  ought  to  think  of  others  a  little.  Dr.  Burnet  is 
far  the  best  man  you  can  marry  in  so  many  different  points  of 
view.  Everybody  says  he  has  saved  your  father's  life.  He  is 
necessary,  quite  necessary,  to  Mr.  Tredgold ;  and  how  are  you  to 
call  him  in  as  a  doctor  after  disappointing  him  so  ?  And  then 
there  is  Stella.     He  would  have  done  justice  to  Stella.' 

{ It  will  be  strange,'  cried  Katherine,  getting  up  from  her  seat 
in  her  agitation,  '  if  I  cannot  do  justice  to  Stella  without  the 
intervention  of  Dr.  Burnet — or  any  man ! ' 

Lady  Jane  took  this  action  as  a  dismissal,  and  rose  up,  too, 
with  much  solemnity.  l  You  will  regret  this  step  you  have  taken,' 
she  said,  '  Katherine,  not  once  but  all  your  life.' 

The  only  person  who  did  not  take  a  similar  view  was  the 
rector,  upon  whom  the  news,  which  of  course  spread  in  the  same 
incomprehensible  way  as  his  own  failure  had  done,  had  a  very 
consolatory  effect.  It  restored  him,  indeed,  to  much  of  his  origi- 
nal comfort  and  self-esteem  to  know  that  another  man  had  been 
treated  as  badly  as  himself — more  badly  indeed,  for  at  least  there 
had  been  no  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  him.  He  said  that  Miss 
Katherine  Tredgold  was  a  singular  young  lady,  and  evidently, 
though  she  had  the  grace  to  say  little  about  them,  held  some  of 
the  advanced  ideas  of  the  time.  *  She  feels  herself  called  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  her  sex,'  he  said  with  a  bitterness  which  was  miti- 
gated by  the  sense  that  another  man  was  the  present  sufferer. 
But  from  most  of  her  neighbours  she  received  nothing  but  dis- 
approval— disapproval  which  was  generally  unexpressed  in  words, 
for  Katherine  gave  little  opening  for  verbal  remonstrance,  but 
was  not  less  apparent  for  that. 

Miss  Mildmay  was,  I  think,  the  only  one  who  took  approvingly 
something  of  the  same  view.  '  If  she  is  capricious,'  that  lady  said, 
'  there  is  plenty  of  caprice  on  the  other  side,  loving  and  riding 
away  and  so  forth  ;  let  them  just  try  how  they  like  it  for  once ! 
I  don't  object  to  a  girl  showing  a  little  spirit,  and  doing  to  them 
as  others  have  been  done  by.  It  is  a  very  good  lesson  to  the 
gentlemen/ 

1  Ob,  Ruth  Mildmay  J '  said   Mrs.  Shanks  half  weeping ;  c as 
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if  it  could  ever  be  a  good  thing  to  make  a  man  unhappy  for 
life!' 

Mrs.  Shanks  felt  that  she  knew  more  about  it  than  anyone 
else,  which  would  have  been  delightful  but  for  the  other  conscious- 
ness that  her  intervention  had  done  no  good.  She  had  not  served 
Dr.  Burnet,  but  she  had  sacrificed  the  other  lover.  And  sfce  had 
her  punishment  in  not  daring  to  whisper  even  to  her  nearest 
friend  her  special  knowledge,  or  letting  it  be  seen  she  knew — 
which,  but  for  her  action  in  sending  young  Stanford  away,  would 
have  been  a  greater  satisfaction  than  words  can  tell. 

The  result  was  that  Katherine  had  a  season  of  great  discom- 
fort and  even  unhappiness.  She  had  freed  herself  from  that 
passive  submissiveness  to  fate  into  which  she  had  been  about  to 
fall,  but  she  had  got  nothing  better  in  its  place.  She  thought 
that  he  could  not  care  much,  since  he  had  never  even  tried  to  see 
or  communicate  with  her,  and  she  was  ashamed  of  the  rush  with 
which  her  heart  had  gone  out  to  him.  She  had  not,  she  hoped, 
betrayed  it,  but  she  was  herself  aware  of  it,  which  was  bad  enough. 
And  now  that  momentary  episode  was  over  and  nothing  had  come 
of  it — it  was  as  if  it  had  not  been. 

After  this  there  came  a  long  period  of  suspense  and  waiting 
in  Katherine's  life.  Her  father  had  one  attack  of  illness  after 
another,  through  all  of  which  she  was,  if  not  the  guiding  spirit,  at 
least  the  head  and  superintendent  of  all  that  went  on  in  the  house. 
The  character  of  the  house  had  changed  when  Stella  left  it.  It 
changed  still  more  now.  It  became  a  sick  house,  the  home  of  an 
invalid.  Even  the  city  people,  the  old  money-making  friends, 
ceased  to  come  from  Saturday  to  Monday  when  it  became  known 
among  them  that  old  Mr.  Tredgold  was  subject  to  a  seizure  at  any 
time,  and  might  be  taken  ill  at  last  with  all  his  friends  sitting 
round  him.  This  is  not  a  thing  that  anyone  likes  to  face, 
especially  people  who  were  as  old  as  he  was,  and  perhaps,  they 
could  not  tell,  might  be  liable  to  seizures  too.  When  this  occa- 
sional society  failed  at  the  Cliff  all  other  kinds  of  society  failed 
too.  Few  people  came  to  the  house — a  decorous  caller  occasionally, 
but  nothing  more.  It  was  a  very  dull  life  for  Katherine,  every- 
body allowed,  and  some  kind  people  held  periodical  consultations 
with  each  other  as  to  what  could  be  done  for  her,  how  she  could 
be  delivered  from  the  monotony  and  misery  of  her  life ;  but  what 
could  anyone  do?  The  rector  and  the  doctor  were  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Sliplin.  A  girl  who  had  illtreated  them  both 
could  only  be  asked  out  with  extreme  discretion,  for  it  was  almost 
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impossible  to  go  anywhere  without  meeting  one  or  other  of 
these  gentlemen.  But  the  ladies  might  have  spared  themselves 
these  discussions,  for  whatever  invitations  Katherine  received  she 
accepted  none  of  them.  She  would  not  go  to  Steephill  again, 
though  Lady  Jane  was  magnanimous  and  asked  her.  She  would 
go  nowhere.  It  showed  that  she  had  a  guilty  conscience,  people 
said ;  and  yet  that  it  must  be  very  dull  for  Katherine  was  what 
everybody  lamenting  allowed. 

She  had  trouble,  too,  from  another  quarter,  which  was  perhaps 
worst  of  all.  As  the  months  went  on  and  ran  into  years,  Stella's 
astonishment  that  she  was  not  recalled,  her  complaints,  her  appeals 
and  denunciation  of  her  sister  as  able  to  help  her  if  she  would  do 
so,  became  manifold  and  violent.  She  accused  Katherine 'of  the 
most  unlikely  things,  of  shutting  up  their  father,  and  preventing 
him  from  carrying  out  his  natural  impulses — of  being  her,  Stella's, 
enemy  when  she  had  so  often  pledged  herself  to  be  her  friend, 
even  of  having  encouraged  her,  Stella,  in  the  rash  step  she  had 
taken,  with  intent  to  profit  by  it,  and  build  her  own  fortune  on 
her  sister's  ruin.  Any  stranger  who  had  read  these  letters  would 
have  supposed  that  Katherine  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  Stella's 
elopement — that  it  had  been  she  that  had  arranged  everything, 
and  flattered  Stella  with  hopes  of  speedy  recall,  only  to  betray  her. 
Katherine  was  deeply  moved  by  this  injustice  and  unkindness  at 
first,  but  soon  she  came  to  look  at  them  with  calm,  and  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  outcries  which  were  like  outcries  of  a  hurt  child. 
There  were  so  many  things  that  called  forth  pity  that  the  reproaches 
were  forgotten.  Stella's  life — which  had  been  so  triumphant  and 
gay,  and  which  she  had  intended  and  expected  should  be  nothing 
butacourse  of  triumph  and  gaiety — had  fallen  into  very  different 
lines  from  any  she  had  anticipated.  After  she  had  upbraided  her 
sister  for  keeping  her  out  of  her  rights,  and  demanded  with  every 
threat  she  could  think  of  their  restoration,  and  that  Katherine 
should  conspire  no  more  against  her,  her  tone  would  sink  into  one 
of  entreaty,  so  that  the  epistle  which  had  begun  like  an  indict- 
ment ended  like  a  begging  letter.  Stella  wanted  money,  always 
money;  money  to  keep  her  position,  money  to  pay  her  debt?, 
money  at  last  for  what  she  called  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
There  was  scarcely  a  mail  which  did  not  bring  over  one  of  these 
appeals,  which  tore  Katherine's  heart.  Though  she  was  the 
daughter  of  so  rich  a  man,  she  had  very  little  of  her  own.  Her 
allowance  was  very  moderate,  for  Mr.  Tredgold,  though  he  was 
liberal  enough,  loved  to  be  cajoled  and  flattered  out  of  his  money, 
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as  Stella  had  done— an  art  which  Katherine  had  never  possessed. 
She  had  a  little  from  her  mother,  not  enongh  to  be  called  a  fortune, 
and  this  she  sent  almost  entirely  to  her  sister.  She  sent  the 
greater  part  of  her  allowance  to  Lady  Somers,  content  to  confine 
herself  to  the  plainest  dress,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  one 
who  had  always  had  so  many  wants.  It  was  thus  that  her  best 
years,  the  years  of  her  brightest  bloom  and  what  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  delightful  of  her  life,  passed  drearily  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


The  regiment  had  been  six  years  in  India  and  was  ordered  home 
before  that  lingering  and  perpetually  recurring  malady  of  Mr. 
Tredgold's  came  to  an  end.  It  had  come  and  gone  so  often — each 
seizure  passing  off  in  indeed  a  reduced  condition  of  temporary 
relief  and  comfort,  but  still  always  in  a  sort  of  recovery — that  the 
household  had  ceased  to  be  alarmed  by  the  attacks  as  at  first.  He  was 
a  most  troublesome  patient,  and  all  had  to  be  on  the  alert  when 
he  was  ill,  from  his  personal  attendant  down  to  the  grooms,  who 
might  at  a  moment's  notice  be  sent  scouring  over  the  country 
after  the  doctor,  without  whom  the  old  man  did  not  think  he 
could  breathe  when  his  attacks  came  on,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  constant  presence  of  the  professional  nurse,  who  was  now  a 
regular  inmate ;  but  the  certainty  that  he  would  '  come  round  ' 
had  by  this  time  got  finally  established  in  the  house.  This  gave 
a  sense  of  security,  but  it  dispelled  the  not  altogether  unpleasant 
solemnity  of  excitement  with  which  a  household  of  servants  await 
the  end  of  an  illness  which  may  terminate  in  death.  There  was 
nothing  solemn  about  it  at  all— only  another  of  master's  attacks ! 
— and  even  Katherine  was  now  quite  accustomed  to  be  called 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  sent  for  to  her  father's  room  at 
any  moment,  as  the  legitimate  authority,  without  any  thrill  of 
alarm  as  to  how  things  might  end.  Nobody  was  afraid  of  his  life, 
until  suddenly  the  moment  came  when  the  wheel  was  broken  at 
the  cistern  and  the  much-frayed  thread  of  life  snapped  at  last. 

These  had  been  strange  years.  Fortunately  the  dark  times 
that  pass  over  us  come  only  one  day  at  a  time,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  to  last  for  years,  or  enabled  to  grasp  them 
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and  consent  that  so  much  of  life  should  be  spent  in  that  way.  It 
would  no  doubt  have  appalled  Katherine,  or  any  other  young 
woman,  to  face  steadily  so  long  a  period  of  trouble  and  give  her- 
self up  to  live  it  through,  consenting  that  all  the  brightness  and 
almost  all  the  interest  of  existence  should  drop  from  her  at  the 
moment  when  life  is  usually  at  its  fairest.  She  would  have  done 
it  all  the  same,  for  what  else  could  she  do  ?  She  could  not  leave 
her  father  to  go  through  all  these  agonies  of  ending  life  by  him- 
self, even  though  she  was  of  so  little  use  to  him  and  he  had 
apparently  such  small  need  of  natural  affection  or  support.  Her 
place  was  there  under  all  circumstances,  and  no  inducement  would 
have  made  her  leave  it ;  but  when  Katherine  looked  back  upon 
that  course  of  years  it  appalled  her  as  it  had  not  done  when  it  was 
in  course  of  passing  day  by  day.  She  was  twenty-three  when  it 
began,  and  she  was  twenty-nine  when  it  came  to  an  end.  She  had 
been  old  for  her  age  at  the  first,  and  she  was  still  older  for  her 
age  in  outward  appearance,  though  younger  in  heart,  at  the  last 
— younger  in  heart,  for  there  had  been  no  wear  and  tear  of  actual 
life  any  more  than  if  she  had  spent  these  years  in  a  convent,  and 
older  because  of  the  seclusion  from  society  and  even  the  severe 
self-restraint  in  the  matter  of  dress,  which,  however,  was  not  self- 
restraint  so  much  as  submission  to  necessity,  for  you  cannot  do 
two  things  with  one  sum  of  money,  as  many  a  poor  housekeeper 
has  to  ascertain  daily.  Dressmakers'  bills  for  Katherine  were  not 
consistent  with  remittances  to  Stella,  and  it  was  naturally  the 
least  important  thing  that  was  sacrificed.  She  had  accordingly 
lost  a  great  deal  of  her  bloom  and  presented  an  appearance  less 
fair,  less  graceful — perhaps  less  loveable — to  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Burnet 
as  she  rose  from  the  lonely  fireside  in  her  black  dress,  slim  and 
straight,  slimmer  perhaps  and  straighter  than  of  old — pale,  with- 
out either  reflection  or  ornament  about  her,  looking,  he  thought, 
five-and-thirty,  without  any  elasticity,  prematurely  settled  down 
into  the  rigid  outlines  of  an  old  maid,  when  he  went  into  the 
well-known  drawing-room  in  an  October  evening  to  tell  her  that 
at  last  the  dread  visitor,  anticipated  yet  not  believed  in  for  so 
long,  was  now  certainly  at  hand. 

Dr.  Burnet  had  behaved  extremely  well  during  all  these  years. 
He  had  not  been  like  the  rector.  He  had  borne  no  malice,  though 
he  had  greater  reason  to  do  so  had  he  chosen.  He  never  now 
made  use  of  her  Christian  name  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
betrayed  into  any  sign  of  intimacy,  never  lingered  in  her  presence, 
never  even  looked  at  the  tea  on  the  little  tea-table  over  which  he 
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had  so  often  spent  pleasant  moments.  He  was  now  severely  pro- 
fessional, giving  her  his  account  of  his  patient  in  the  most  succinct 
phrases  and  using  medical  terms,  which  in  the  long  course  of  her 
father's  illness  Katherine  had  become  acquainted  with.  But  he 
had  been  as  attentive  to  Mr.  Tredgold  as  ever,  people  said ;  he  had 
never  neglected  him,  never  hesitated  to  come  at  his  call  night  or 
day,  though  he  was  aware  that  he  could  do  little  or  nothing  and 
that  the  excellent  nurse  in  whose  hands  the  patient  was  was  fully 
capable  of  caring  for  him ;  yet  he  always  came,  putting  a  point  of 
honour  in  his  sedulous  attendance,  that  it  never  might  be  said  of 
him  that  he  had  neglected  the  father  on  account  of  the  daughter's 
caprice  and  failure.  It  might  be  added  that  Mr.  Tredgold  was  a 
little  revenue  to  the  doctor — a  sort  of  landed  estate  producing  so 
much  income  yearly  and  without  fail — but  this  was  a  mean  way 
of  accounting  for  his  perfect  devotion  to  his  duty.  He  had  never 
failed,  however  other  persons  might  fail. 

He  came  into  the  drawing-room  very  quietly  and  unannounced. 
He  was  not  himself  quite  so  gallant  a  figure  as  he  had  been  when 
Katherine  had  left  him  plants  la ;  he  was  a  little  stouter,  not  so 
perfect  in  his  outline.  They  had  both  suffered  more  or  less  from 
the  progress  of  years.  She  was  thinner,  paler,  and  he  fuller, 
rougher — almost,  it  might  be  said,  coarser — from  five  years  more  of 
exposure  to  all  weathers  and  constant  occupation,  without  any 
restraining  influence  at  home  to  make  him  think  of  his  dress,  of 
the  training  of  his  beard,  and  other  small  matters.  It  had  been  a 
great  loss  to  him,  even  in  his  profession,  that  he  had  not  married. 
With  a  wife,  and  such  a  wife  as  Katherine  Tredgold,  he  would 
have  been  avowedly  the  only  doctor,  the  first  in  the  island,  in  a 
position  of  absolute  supremacy.  As  it  was,  a  quite  inferior  person, 
who  was  a  married  man,  ran  him  hard,  although  not  fit  to  hold  a 
candle  to  Dr.  Burnet.  And  this,  too,  he  set  down  more  or  less  to 
Katherine's  account.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  did  not  think  of 
all  this  on  the  particular  evening  the  events  of  which  I  take  so 
long  to  come  to.  And  yet  I  am  afraid  he  did  think  of  it,  or  at 
least  was  conscious  of  it  all  in  the  midst  of  the  deeper  conscious- 
ness of  his  mission  to-night.  .  He  could  scarcely  tell  whether  it 
was  relief  or  pain  he  was  bringing  to  her— a  simpler  or  a  more 
complex  existence — and  the  sense  of  that  enigma  mingled  with 
all  his  other  feelings.  She  rose  up  to  meet  him  as  he  came  in. 
The  room  was  dimly  lighted  ;  the  fire  was  not  bright.  There  was 
no  chill  in  the  air  to  make  it  necessary.  And  I  don't  know  what 
it  was  which  made  Katherine  divine,  the  moment  she  saw  the 
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doctor  approaching  through  the  comparative  gloom  of  the  outer 
room,  that  he  was  bringing  her  news  of  something  important. 
Mr.  Tredgold  had  not  been  worse  than  usual  in  the  beginning  of 
this  attack  ;  the  nurse  had  treated  it  just  as  usual,  not  more 
seriously  than  before.  But  she  knew  at  once  by  the  sound  of  the 
doctor's  step,  by  something  in  the  atmosphere  about  him,  that  the 
usual  had  departed  for  ever  and  that  what  he  came  to  tell  her  of 
was  nothing  less  than  death.  She  rose  up  to  meet  him  with  a 
sort  of  awe,  her  lips  apart,  her  breath  coming  quick. 

1 1  see,'  he  said,  '  that  you  anticipate  what  I  am  going  to  say.' 

*  No,'  she  said  with  a  gasp,  *  I  know  of  nothing — nothing  more 
than  usual.' 

*  That  is  all  over,'  he  answered  with  a  little  solemnity.  *  I 
am  sorry  I  can  give  you  so  little  hope — this  time  I  fear  it  is  the 
end.' 

1  The  end ! '  she  cried,  *  the  end ! '  She  had  known  it  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  approach,  but  this  did  not  lessen  the  shock. 
She  dropped  again  upon  her  seat,  and  sat  silent  contemplating 
that  fact — which  no  reasoning,  no  explanation,  could  get  over. 
The  end — this  morning  everything  as  usual,  all  the  little  cares, 
the  hundred  things  he  wanted,  the  constant  service — and  after- 
wards nothing,  silence,  stillness,  every  familiar  necessity  gone. 
Katherine's  heart  seemed  to  stand  still,  the  wonder  of  it,  the 
terror  of  it,  the  awe — it  was  too  deep  and  too  appalling  for  tears. 

After  a  while  she  inquired,  in  a  voice  that  did  not  seem  her 
own,  '  Is  he  very  ill  ?    May  I  go  to  him  now  ? ' 

'  He  is  not  more  ill  than  you  have  seen  him  before.  You  can 
go  to  him,  certainly,  but  there  are  some  things  that  you  must 
take  into  consideration,  Miss  Tredgold.  He  is  not  aware  of  any 
change — he  is  not  at  all  anxious  about  himself.  He  thinks  this 
is  just  the  same  as  the  other  attacks.  If  you  think  it  necessary 
that  he  should  be  made  aware  of  his  condition,  either  because  of 

his  worldly  affairs,  or— any  other '   Dr.  Burnet  was  accustomed 

to  death-beds.  He  was  not  overawed  like  Katherine,  and  there 
seemed  something  ludicrous  to  him  in  the  thought  of  old  Tred- 
gold, an  old  man  of  the  earth,  earthly,  having — other  affairs. 

Katherine  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  looking  twice  as  large 
as  usual  in  the  solemnity  of  their  trouble  and  awe.  There  seemed 
nothing  else  in  the  room  but  her  eyes  looking  at  him  with  an 
appeal,  to  which  he  had  no  answer  to  give.  *  Would  it  make  any 
difference — now  ? '  she  said. 

c  I  cannot  tell  what  your  views  may  be  on  that  subject.    Some 
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are  very  eager  that  the  dying  should  know — some  think  it  better 
not  to  disturb  them.  It  will  do  him  no  harm  physically  to  be 
told ;  but  you  must  be  the  judge.' 

'  I  have  not  thought  of  it — as  I  ought/  she  said.  '  Oh,  Dr. 
Burnet,  give  me  your  opinion,  give  me  your  own  opinion !  I  do 
not  seem  able  to  think/ 

1  It  might  give  him  a  chance/  said  the  doctor,  l  to  put  right 
some  wrong  he  might  otherwise  leave  behind  him.  If  what  you 
are  thinking  of  is  that,  he  might  put  himself  right  in  any  spiritual 
point  of  view — at  this  last  moment.' 

Katherine  rose  up  as  if  she  were  blind,  feeling  before  her  with 
her  hands.  Her  father,  with  all  his  imperfections — with  nothing 
that  was  not  imperfection  or  worse  than  imperfection — with  a 
mind  that  had  room  for  nothing  but  the  lowest  elements,  who 
had   never  thought  of   anything  higher,   never  asked  himself 

whither  he  was  going She  walked  straight  forward,  not 

saying  anything,  not  able  to  bear  another  word.  To  put  himself 
right — at  the  last  moment.  She  felt  that  she  must  hasten  to 
him,  fly  to  him,  though  she  did  not  know,  being  there,  what  she 
should  do. 

The  room  was  so  entirely  in  its  usual  condition — the  nurse 
settling  for  the  night,  the  medicines  arranged  in  order,  the  fire 
made  up,  and  the  nightlight  ready  to  be  lighted — that  it  seemed 
more  and  more  impossible  to  realise  that  this  night  there  was 
likely  to  occur  something  different,  something  that  was  not  in 
the  invalid's  programme.  The  only  thing  that  betrayed  a  con- 
sciousness of  any  such  possibility  was  the  look  which  the  nurse 
rapidly  gave  Katherine  as  she  came  in.  '  I  am  putting  everything 
as  usual,'  she  said  in  a  whisper,  '  but  I  think  you  should  not  go 
to  bed.'  That  was  all — and  yet  out  of  everything  thus  settled 
and  habitual  around  him,  he  was  going  away,  going  absolutely 
away  to  no  one  could  tell  where,  perhaps  this  very  night. 
Katherine  felt  herself  stupefied,  confounded,  and  helpless.  He 
was  going  away  all  alone,  with  no  directions,  no  preparations  for 
the  journey.  What  could  she  tell  him  of  the  way  ?  Could  any 
guide  be  sent  with  him  ?  Could  any  instinct  lead  him  ?  A  man 
accustomed  only  to  business,  to  the  state  of  the  stocks  and  the 
money  market.  Her  heart  began  to  beat  so  fast  that  it  sickened 
her,  and  she  was  conscious  of  scarcely  anything  but  its  sound  and 
the  heaving  of  her  breast. 

The  invalid,  however,  was  not  composed  as  usual.  He  was 
very  restless,  his  eyes  shining  from  hip  emaciated  face.     'Ah, 
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that's  you,  Katie/  he  said ;  '  it's  too  late  for  you  to  be  up — and 
the  doctor  back  again.  What  brings  the  doctor  back  again? 
Have  you  any  more  to  do  to  me,  eh,  to-night  ? ' 

'  Only  to  make  sure  that  you're  comfortable/  Dr.  Burnet  said. 

'  Oh,  comfortable  enough — but  restless.  I  don't  seem  as  if  I 
could  lie  still.  Here,  Katie,  as  you're  here,  change  me  a  little — 
that's  better — a  hold  of  your  shoulder — now  I  can  push  myself 
about.  Never  been  restless  like  this  before,  doctor.  Nervous,  I 
suppose  you  think  ? ' 

1  No,  you've  never  been  like  this  before,'  the  doctor  said,  with 
an  unconsciously  solemn  voice. 

1  Oh,  papa,'  cried  Katherine,  f  you  are  very  ill ;  I  fear  you  are 
very  ill.' 

'Nothing  of  the  sort,'  he  cried,  pushing  her  away  by  the 
shoulder  he  had  grasped ;  '  nothing  the  matter  with  me — that  is, 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  Come  here,  you  nurse.  I  want  to 
lie  on  the  other  side.  Nothing  like  a  woman  that  knows  what 
she  is  about  and  has  her  living  to  make  by  it.  Deaf  they  are- 
cost  a  lot  of  money — but  I  never  begrudged  money  for  comfort.' 

1  Papa,'  said  Katherine.  What  could  she  say  ?  What  words 
were  possible  to  break  this  spell,  this  unconsciousness  and  igno- 
rance ?  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  about  to  fall  over  some 
dreadful  precipice  without  knowing  it,  without  fearing  it ;  was  it 
better  that  he  should  know  it,  that  he  should  fear,  when  he  was 
incapable  of  anything  else  ?  Should  the  acute  pang  of  mortal 
alarm  before  be  added  to — whatever  there  might  be  afterwards  ? 
Wild  words  whirled  through  her  head — about  the  great  judgment 
seat,  about  the  reckoning  with  men  for  what  they  had  done,  and 
the  cry  of  the  Prophet,  '  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God.'  But  how 
could  this  restless  old  man  prepare  for  anything,  turning  and  re- 
turning upon  his  bed  ?  'Papa,'  she  repeated,  l  have  you  anything 
to  say  to  me — nothing  about — about  Stella  ? ' 

He  turned  his  face  to  her  for  a  moment  with  the  old  familiar 
chuckle  in  his  throat.  '  About  Stella — oh,  you  will  hear  plenty 
about  Stella — in  time,'  he  said. 

1  Not  only  about  Stella,  papa !  Oh,  about  other  things,  about 
— about — '  she  cried  in  a  kind  of  despair,  c  about  God.' 

1  Oh,'  he  said,  '  you  think  I'm  going  to  die.'  The  chuckle 
came  again,  an  awful  sound.  '  I'm  not ;  you  were  always  a  little 
fool.  Tell  her,  doctor,  I'm  going  to  sleep— tuck  in  the  clothes, 
nurse,  and  put — out — the  light.' 

The  last  words  fell  from  him  drowsily,  and  calm  succeeded  to 
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the  endless  motion.  There  was  another  little  murmur  as  of  a 
laugh.  Then  the  nurse  nodded  her  head  from  the  other  side  of 
the  bed,  to  show  that  he  was  really  going  to  sleep.  Dr.  Burnet 
put  his  hand  on  {Catherine's  arm  and  drew  her  into  the  dressing- 
room,  leaving  the  door  open  between.  l  It  may  last  only  a  few 
minutes,'  he  said,  'or  it  may  last  for  ever;  but  we  can  do 
nothing,  neither  you  nor  I.     Sit  down  and  wait  here.' 

It  did  last  for  ever.  The  sleep  at  first  was  interrupted  with 
little  wakings,  and  that  chuckle  which  had  been  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  life  broke  in  two  or  three  times,  ghastly,  with  a  sort 
of  sound  of  triumph.     And  then  all  sound  died  away. 

Katherine  was  awakened — she  did  not  know  if  it  was  from  a 
doze  or  a  dream — by  a  touch  upon  her  arm.  The  doctor  stood 
there  in  his  large  and  heavy  vitality  like  an  embodiment  of  life, 
and  a  feint  blueness  of  dawn  was  coming  in  at  the  window. 
'  There  was  no  pain,'  he  said,  *  no  sort  of  suffering  or  struggle. 
Half  past  four  exactly,'  he  had  his  watch  in  his  hand.  '  And  now, 
Miss  Tredgold,  take  this  and  go  to  bed.' 

'  Do  you  mean  ? '  Katherine  cried,  rising  hastily,  then  falling 
back  again  in  extreme  agitation,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

*  Yes,  I  mean  it  is  all  over,  it  is  all  well  over.  Everything 
has  been  done  that  could  be  done  for  him.  And  here  is  your 
maid  to  take  care  of  you ;  you  must  go  to  bed.' 

But  Katherine  did  not  go  to  bed.  She  went  downstairs  to  the 
drawing-room,  her  usual  place,  and  sat  by  the  dead  fire,  watching 
the  blue  light  coming  in  at  the  crevices  of  the  shutters,  and 
listening  to  the  steps  of  the  doctor,  quick  and  firm,  going  away 
upon  the  gravel  outside.  And  then  she  went  and  wandered  all 
over  the  house  from  one  room  to  another,  she  could  not  tell  why. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  everything  must  have  changed  in  that 
wonderful  change  that  had  come  to  pass  without  anyone  being 
able  to  intervene,  so  noiselessly,  so  suddenly,  She  never  seemed 
to  have  expected  that  Anything  else,  it  seemed  to  her  now. 
might  have  happened,  but  not  that.  Why,  all  the  house  had 
been  full  of  him,  all  life  had  been  full  of  him  yesterday ;  there 
had  been  nothing  to  do  but  contrive  what  he  should  eat,  how  the 
temperatuxe  in  the  room  should  be  kept  up,  how  everything 
should  be  arranged  for  his  comfort.  And  now  he  wanted  nothing. 
nothing,  nor  was  anything  wanted  for  him.  It  did  not  seem  to 
be  grief  that  moved  her  so  much  as  wonder,  an  intolerable 
pressure  of  surprise  and  perplexity  that  such  a  thing  could  have 
happened  with  bo  many  about  to  prevent  anything  from  happening, 
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and  that  he  should  have  been  removed  to  some  other  place 
whom  nobody  could  imagine  to  be  capable  of  other  conditions 
than  he  had  here.  What  had  he  to  do  with  the  unseen,  with 
sacred  things,  with  heaven,  with  a  spiritual  life?  Nothing, 
nothing,  she  said  to  herself.  It  was  not  natural,  it  was  not 
possible.  And  yet  it  was  true.  When  she  at  last  lay  down  at 
the  persuasion  of  Mrs.  Simmonds  and  the  weeping  Hannah,  in 
the  face  of  the  new  full  shining  day  which  had  not  risen  for  him, 
which  cared  for  none  of  these  things,  Katherine  still  got  no  relief 
of  sleep.  She  lay  on  her  bed  and  stared  at  the  light  with  no 
relief  of  tears  either,  with  no  sense  of  grief — only  wondering, 
wondering.  She  had  not  thought  of  this  change,  although  she 
knew  that  in  all  reason  it  must  be  coming.  Still  less  did  she 
think  of  the  new  world  which  already  began  to  turn  its  dewy  side 
to  the  light. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Mr.  Tredgold  had  no  relations  to  speak  of,  and  not  very  many 
old  friends.  Mr.  Turny  the  elder,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Tredgold's 
executors,  came  down  for  the  funeral,  and  so  did  the  solicitor, 
Mr.  Sturgeon,  who  was  the  head  of  a  great  city  firm,  and  would 
certainly  not  have  spared  the  time  had  the  fortune  that  was  now 
to  become  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  been  less  great.  He 
brought  with  him  a  shabby  man,  who  was  in  his  office  and  carried 
a  black  bag  with  papers,  and  also  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Tredgold's 
brother,  the  only  other  member  of  the  family  who  was  known. 
His  appearance  was  a  surprise  to  Katherine,  who  had  not  heard 
of  his  existence.  She  was  aware  there  had  been  aunts,  married 
and  bearing  different  names,  and  that  it  was  possible  perhaps  to 
find  cousins  with  those  designations,  which,  however,  she  was  not 
acquainted  with ;  but  an  uncle  was  a  complete  surprise  to  her. 
And  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  to  say  *  uncle '  to  this  shambling 
individual  in  the  long  old  great- coat,  which  she  recognised  as  a 
very  ancient  garment  of  her  father's,  was  not  a  pleasant  sensation. 
She  shrank  from  the  lean,  grey,  hungry,  yet  humble  being  who 
evidently  was  very  little  at  his  ease  sitting  at  the  same  table  with 
his  master,  though  he  attempted,  from  time  to  time,  to  produce 
himself  with  a  hesitating   speech.     '  He  was  my  brother,  ypu 
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know — I  was  his  brother,  his  only  brother/  which  he  Said  Several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  long  dreadful  evening  which  preceded 
the  funeral  day.  Katherine  in  compassion  carried  off  this  new 
and  terrible  relative  into  the  drawing-room  while  the  two  men  of 
business  discoursed  together.  Mr.  Robert  Tredgold  did  not  like 
to  be  carried  off  from  the  wine.  He  saw  in  this  step  precautionary 
measures  to  which  he  was  accustomed — though  Kat%  '  •>  did  not 
even  know  of  any  occasion  for  precaution — and  lo  >ed  her 
sulkily,  not  to  the  drawing-room,  but  to  that  once  gay  lit'  s  room 
which  had  been  the  young  ladies'  room  in  former  days.  Katherine 
had  gone  back  to  it  with  a  sentiment  which  she  herself  did  not 
question  or  trace  to  its  origin,  but  which  no  doubt  sprang  'rom 
the  consciousness  in  her  mind  that  Stella  was  on  her  way  home, 
and  that  there  was  no  obstacle  now  in  the  way  of  her  return. 
She  would  have  been  horrified  to  say  in  words  that  her  father 
was  the  obstacle  who  had  been  removed,  and  the  shock  and  awe 
of  death  were  still  upon  her.  But  secretly  her  heart  had  begun 
to  rise  at  the  thought  of  Stella,  and  that  it  would  be  her  happy 
office  to  bring  Stella  home. 

'  It  ain't  often  I  have  the  chance  of  a  good  glass  of  wine/ 
Robert  Tredgold  said ;  l  your  poor  father  was  a  rare  judge  of  wine, 
and  then  you  see  he  had  always  the  money  to  spend  on  it.  My 
poor  brother  would  have  given  me  a  chance  of  a  glass  of  good  wine 
if  he'd  brought  me  here.' 

'  Would  you  like  the  wine  brought  here  ?  I  thought  you 
would  be  happier,'  said  Katherine,  'with  me  than  with  those 
gentlemen.' 

c 1  don't  seethe  said,  somewhat  sullenly, c  why  I  ain't  as  good 
as  they  are.  Turny's  made  a  devil  o'  money,  just  like  my  poor 
brother,  but  he's  no  better  than  us,  all  the  same ;  and  as  for  old 
Sturgeon,  I  know  him  well  enough,  I  hope.  My  poor  brother 
would  never  have  let  that  man  have  all  his  business  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  me.  I  heard  him  say  it  myself.  a  You  provide  for  Bob, 
and  you  shall  have  all  as  I  can  give  you."  Oh,  he  knows  which  side 
his  bread's  buttered  on,  does  Sturgeon.  Many  a  time  he's  said  to 
me,  "  A  little  more  o'  this,  Bob  Tredgold,  and  you  shall  go,"  but  I 
knew  my  brother  was  be'ind  me,  bless  you.  I  just  laughed  in  his 
face.     "  Not  while  my  brother's  to  the  fore,"  I've  always  said.' 

1  But,'  said  Katherine,  l  poor  papa  is  not,  as  you  say,  to  the 
fore  now.' 

'  No ;  but  he's  provided  for  me  all  right ;  he  always  said  as  he 
would  provide  for  me.    I  haven't,  perhaps,  been  as  steady  as  I 
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ought.  He  never  wanted  me  to  show  along  of  his  fine  friends. 
But  for  a  couple  of  fellows  like  that,  that  know  all  about  me,  I 
don't  see  as  I  need  have  been  stopped  of  a  good  glass  of  my 
brother's  port  wine/ 

*  You  shall  not,  indeed,'  said  Katherine,  ringing  the  bell. 

*  And  I  say,'  said  this  uncomfortable  uncle,  *  you  can  tell  them 
to  bring  the  spirit  case  as  well.  I  saw  as  there  was  a  spirit  case, 
with  five  nice  bottles,  and  lemons  and  sugar,  and  a  kettle,  you 
know,  though  the*  »  nothing  to  set  it  upon  as  I  can  see  in 
that  bit  of  a  firegl»ce — uncomfortable  thing,  all  shine  and  glitter 
and  no  use.  I  dure  say  my  poor  brother  had  some  sort  of  a  'ob  for 
the  hot  water  in  any  room  as  he  sat  in — I  say,  old  gentleman, 
bring  us 

Katherine  interposed  with  her  orders,  in  haste,  and  turned  the 
butler  hastily  away.  i  Yon  must  remember,'  she  said,  *  that  to- 
night is  a  very  sad  and  terrible  night  in  this  house.' 

*  Ah !   Were  they  all  as  fond  of  him  as  that  ? '  the  brother  said. 
1  Oh,'  said  Katherine,  '  if  you  are  my  uncle,  as  they  say,  you 

should  stand  by  me  and  help  me  ;  for  there  is  sure  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  however  things  turn  out.' 

'  111  stand  by  you !  Don't  you  be  afraid,  you  can  calculate  on 
me.  I  don't  mind  a  bit  what  I  say  to  old  Sturgeon  nor  Turny 
neither,  specially  as  I  know  he's  provided  for  me,  my  poor  brother 
has,  he  always  said  as  he  would.  I  don't  consider  myself  in  old 
Sturgeon's  office  not  from  this  day.  My  poor  brother  'as  provided 
for  me,  he  always  said  he  would ;  and  I'll  stand  by  you,  my  dear, 
don't  you  be  afraid.  Hullo  !  here's  nothing  but  the  port  wine — 
and  not  too  much  of  that  neither.  I  say,  you  fellow,  tell  the  old 
man  to  bring  the  spirits  ;  and  he  can  sit  down  himself  and  'ave  a 
glass  ;  it's  a  poor  heart  as  never  rejoices,  and  once  in  a  way  it'll  do 
him  no  harm.' 

The  other  gentlemen — have  got  the  spirits,'  the  footman  said, 
retiring,  very  red  in  the  face  with  laughter  suppressed. 

*  And  what  a  poor  house,'  said  Bob  Tredgold,  contemptuously, 
'  to  have  but  one  case  of  spirits !  I've  always  noticed  as  your 
grand  houses  that  are  all  gilt  and  grandeur  are  the  poorest — as 
concern  the  necessaries  of  life.' 

Katherine  left  her  uncle  in  despair  with  his  half-filled  bottle  of 
port.  He  was  not  a  very  creditable  relation.  She  went  to  her 
own  room  and  shut  herself  in  to  think  over  her  position.  In  the 
fulness  of  her  thoughts  she  forgot  the  dead  master  of  the  house, 
who  lay  there  all  silent,  having  nothing  now  to  do  with  all  that 
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was  going  on  in  it,  he  who  a  little  while  ago  had  been  supreme 
master  of  all.  She  did  not  know  or  ask  what  he  had  done  with 
his  wealth,  no  question  about  it  entered  her  mind.  She  took  it  for 
granted  that,  Stella  being  cut  off,  it  would  come  to  herself  as  the 
only  other  child — which  was  just  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  left  to 
Stella  in  their  due  and  natural  shares.  All  that  was  so  simple, 
there  was  no  need  to  think  of  it.  Even  this  dreadful  uncle — if 
her  father  had  not  provided  for  him,  Katherine  would,  there  was 
no  difficulty  about  all  that.  If  the  money  was  hers,  it  "would  be 
hers  only  for  the  purpose  of  doing  everything  with  it  which  her 
father  ought — which  if  he  had  been  in  his  right  condition,  un- 
biassed by  anger  or  offence,  he  would  have  done.  He  had  always 
loved  Stella  best,  and  Stella  should  have  the  best — the  house,  every 
advantage,  more  than  her  share. 

Katherine  sat  down  and  began  to  think  over  the  work  she 
would  have  to  do  in  the  ensuing  week  or  so,  till  the  Aurungzebe 
arrived  with  Lady  Somers  on  board.  The  ship  was  due  within  a 
few  days,  and  Katherine  intended  to  go  to  meet  her  sister,  to  cany 
her,  before  she  landed  even,  the  news  which,  alas!  she  feared 
would  only  be  good  news  to  Stella.  Alas !  was  it  not  good  news 
to  Katherine  too  ?  She  stopped  and  wept  a  few  bitter  tears,  but 
more  for  the  pity  of  it,  the  horror  of  it,  than  for  grief.  Stella  had 
been  his  favourite,  his  darling,  and  yet  it  would  be  good  news  to 
Stella.  Her  sister  hoped  that  she  would  cry  a  little,  that  her 
heart  would  ache  a  little  with  the  thought  of  never  more  seeing 
her  father,  never  getting  his  forgiveness,  nor  any  kind  message  or 
word  from  him.  But  at  the  utmost  that  would  be  all,  a  few  tears 
a  regret,  an  exclamation  of  i  Poor  papa ! '  and  then  joy  at  the  good 
news,  joy  to  be  delivered  from  poverty  and  anxiety,  to  be  able  to 
surround  herself  again  with  all  the  beautiful  things  she  loved,  to 
provide  for  her  children  (she  had  two  by  this  time),  and  to  replace 
her  husband  in  his  position.  Was  it  possible  that  she  could  weep 
long,  that  she  could  mourn  much  for  the  father  who  had  cast  her 
off  and  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  six  years,  with  all  this  happi- 
ness behind  ?  Katherine  herself  had  but  few  tears  to  shed.  She 
was  sad  because  she  was  not  sufficiently  sad,  because  it  was  terrible 
that  a  human  soul  should  go  away  out  of  the  world  and  leave  so 
few  regrets,  so  little  sorrow  behind.  Even  the  old  servants,  the 
housekeeper  who  had  been  with  him  for  so  many  years,  his  per- 
sonal attendant,  who  had  been  very  kind,  who  had  taken  great  care 
of  him,  were  scarcely  sorry.  *  I  suppose,  Miss,  as  you'll  be 
having  Miss  Stella  home  now/  Mrs.  Simmons  said,  though  she  had 
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a  white  handkerchief  in  her  hand  for  appearance  sake.  And  the 
man  was  chiefly  anxious  about  his  character  and  the  testimonials 
to  be  given  him.  *  I  hope  as  I  never  neglected  my  duty.  And 
master  was  an  'eavy  'andful,  Miss,'  he  said,  with  relief,  too,  in  his 
countenance.  Katherine  thought  she  would  be  willing  to  give 
half  of  all  she  had  in  the  world  to  secure  one  genuine  mourner, 
one  who  was  truly  sorry  for  her  father's  death.  Was  she  herself 
sorry  ?  Her  heart  ached  with  the  pity  and  the  horror  of  it,  but 
sorrow  is  a  different  sentiment  from  that. 

In  the  meantime  the  solicitor  and  executor  were  in  Mr. 
Tredgold's  sitting  room  which  he  had  occupied  so  long.  A  fire 
had  been  lighted  in  haste,  to  make  the  cold  uninhabited  place  a 
little  more  cheerful.  It  was  lighted  by  a  lamp  which  hung  over 
the  table,  shaded  so  as  to  concentrate  its  light  on  that  spot, 
leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  room  in  the  dark.  And  the  two  forms 
on  either  side  of  it  were  not  of  a  character  to  be  ennobled  by  the 
searching  light.  The  solicitor  was  a  snuffy  man,  with  a  long  lean 
throat  and  a  narrow  head,  with  tufts  of  thin  grey  hair.  He  had 
a  ragged  grey  beard  of  the  same  description,  long  and  ill  grown, 
and  he  wore  spectacles  pushed  out  from  his  eyes  and  projecting  as 
if  they  might  fall  off  altogether.  Mr.  Turny  had  a  shining  bald 
head,  which  reflected  the  light,  bent,  as  it  was,  over  the  papers  on 
the  table.  They  had  been  examining  these  papers,  searching 
for  the  will  which  they  expected  to  find  there,  but  had  come  as 
yet  upon  no  trace  of  it. 

1 1  should  have  thought,'  said  Mr.  Turny,  c  that  he'd  have  had 
another  will  drawn  out  as  soon  as  that  girl  ran  away — indeed  I 
was  in  a  great  mind  to  take  steps '  He  stopped  here,  reflect- 
ing that  it  was  as  well  perhaps  to  say  nothing  of  Fred  and  what 
those  steps  were.  But  Mr.  Sturgeon  had  heard  of  the  repeated 
visits  of  the  family,  and  knew  that  young  Fred  was  'on  the 
outlook,'  as  they  said,  and  knew. 

*  Ah,  here  it  is  at  last,'  Mr.  Sturgeon  said.  He  added,  after  a 
few  minutes,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment :  i  No,  it's  the  old  will 
of  ten  years  ago,  the  one  I  sent  him  down  at  his  own  request 
after  the  young  lady  ran  away.  I  kept  expecting  for  a  long  time 
to  have  his  instructions  about  another,  and  even  wrote  to  him  on 
the  subject.  I  suppose  he  must  have  employed  Borne  man  here. 
This,  of  course,  must  be  mere  waste  paper  now.' 

*  What  was  the  purport  of  it?  '  Mr.  Turny  asked. 

*  You  must  have  heard  at  the  time.  It  was  not  a  will  I 
approved — nothing  unnatural  ever  gets  any  support  from  me. 

a  a  2 
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They  say  lawyers  are  full  of  dodges ;  it  would  have  been  better 
for  me  if  I  had  put  my  principles  in  my  pocket  many  a  time. 
Men  have  come  to  me  with  the  most  ridiculous  instructions,  what 
I  call  wicked — they  take  a  spite  at  some  one,  or  some  boy  behaves 
foolishly  (to  be  sure,  it's  a  girl  in  this  case,  which  is  more  un- 
common), and  out  he  goes  out  of  the  will.  I  don't  approve  of 
such  pranks  for  my  part.' 

'You  would  like  the  good  to  share  with  the  bad,  and  the 
guilty  with  the  innocent,'  said  Turny,  not  without  a  reflection  of 
his  own. 

1  Not  so  much  as  that ;  but  it  doesn't  follow — always — that  a 
boy  is  bad  because  he  has  kicked  over  the  traces  in  his  youth — 
and  if  he  is  bad,  then  he  is  the  one  above  all  that  wants  some 
provision  made  for  him  to  keep  him  from  getting  badder.  There's 
that  poor  wretch,  Bob  Tredgold ;  I've  kept  him  in  my  office,  he 
thinks,  because  his  brother  always  stood  up  for  him.  Nothing  of 
the  kind ;  Tredgold  would  have  been  delighted  to  hear  he  had 
tripped  into  the  mire  or  gone  down  under  an  underground  railway 
train  on  his  way  home.  And  the  poor  beggar  believes  now  that 
his  brother  has  provided  for  him — not  a  penny  will  he  have,  or  I 
am  mistaken.  I  must  try  to  get  something  for  him  out  of  the 
girls.' 

1  The  oldest  girl,  of  course,  will  have  it  all  ? '  Mr.  Turny  said. 

( I  suppose  so/  said  the  solicitor, c  if  he  don't  prove  intestate  after 
all ;  that's  always  on  the  cards  with  that  sort  of  man,  indeed  with 
every  sort  of  man.  They  don't  like  to  part  with  it  even  on 
paper,  and  give  the  power  into  some  one  else's  hands.  Women 
are  rather  different.  It  seems  to  amuse  them  to  give  all  their 
things  away — on  paper.  I  don't  know  that  there's  much  good 
searching  further.  He  must  have  sent  for  some  local  man — that 
would  save  him  trouble.  And  then  he  knew  I  would  remonstrate 
if  there  was  any  ridiculous  vengeance  in  his  thoughts,  which 
most  likely  there  would  have  been.' 

1  What's  the  scope  of  that  old  one,  the  one  you've  got  in  your 
hand?' 

( Oh,  that ! '  said  Mr.  Sturgeon  looking  at  it  as  if  it  were  a 
reptile.  '  You  remember,  I  am  sure  you  must  have  heard  it  at  the 
time,  most  of  the  money  was  left  to  the  other — what  was  her 
ridiculous  name  ?     Something  fantastic,  I  know.' 

c  Stella,*  the  executor  said,  peering  eagerly  through  his  double 
gold  glasses  at  the  paper,  into  which  his  fellow  executor  showed 
no  inclination  to  give  him  further  insight. 
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*  That's  it,  Stella !  because  she  was  his  favourite — the  eldest 
sister,  to  my  mind,  being  much  the  nicest  of  the  two.' 

'  She  is  a  nice  quiet  girl/  said  Mr.  Turny.  And  he  thought 
with  a  grudge  of  Fred,  who  might  have  been  coming  into  this 
fine  fortune  if  he  had  been  worth  his  salt,  ( There  is  this  advan- 
tage in  it,'  he  said ;  ( it  makes  a  fine  solid  lump  of  money.  Divide 
it,  and  it's  not  half  the  good.' 

'  A  man  shouldn't  have  a  lot  of  children  who  entertains  that 
idea/  said  Mr.  Sturgeon. 

1 That's  quite  true.  If  Mr.  Tredgold  had  kept  up  his  busi- 
ness as  I  have  done ;  but  you  see  I  can  provide  for  my  boys 
without  touching  my  capital.  They  are  both  in  the  business, 
and  smart  fellows,  too,  I  can  tell  you.  It  does  not  suffer  in  their 
hands.' 

'We  haven't  got  girls  going  into  business — yet/  said  the 
solicitor ;  ( there  is  no  saying,  though,  what  we  may  see  in  that 
way  in  a  year  or  two ;  they  are  going  it  now,  the  women  are.' 

'No  girls  of  mine  certainly  shall  ever  do  so.  A  woman's 
sphere  is  'ome.  Let  'em  marry  and  look  after  their  families, 
that  is  what  I  always  say  to  mine.' 

'  They  are  best  off  who  have  none/  said  the  solicitor  briefly. 
He  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  much  looked  down  upon  by  his  city 
clients,  who  thought  little  of  a  man  who  had  never  achieved  a  wife 
and  belongings  of  his  own. 

c  Well,  that  depends/  Mr.  Turny  said. 

'  I  think  we  may  as  well  go  to  bed/  said  the  other.  ( It's  not 
much  of  a  journey,  but  the  coming  is  always  a  bother,  and  we'll 
have  a  heavy  day  to-morrow.     I  like  to  keep  regular  hours.' 

4  Nothing  like  'em/  said  Mr.  Turny,  rising  too ;  *  no  man  ever 
succeeds  in  business  that  doesn't  keep  regular  hours.  I  suppose 
you'll  have  to  find  out  to-morrow  if  there's  been  any  other 
solicitor  employed.' 

'  Yes,  I'll  see  after  that — funeral's  at  two,  I  think  ? ' 

c  At  two/  said  the  other.  They  lit  their  candles  with  some 
solemnity,  coming  out  one  after  the  other  into  the  lighted  hall. 
The  hall  was  lighted,  but  the  large  staircase  and  corridors  above 
were  dark.  They  separated  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  went 
one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  Mr.  Turny's  bald  head 
shining  like  a  polished  globe  in  the  semi-darkness,  and  the 
solicitor,  with  his  thin  head  and  projecting  spectacles,  looking  like 
some  strange  bird  making  its  way  through  the  night.  Mr. 
Sturgeon  passed  the  door  within  which  his  dead  client  was  lying, 
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and  hesitated  a  moment  as  he  did  so.  '  If  we  only  knew  what 
was  in  that  damned  head  of  yours  before  the  fac3  was  covered 
over/  he  said  to  himself.  He  was  not  in  an  easy  condition  of 
mind.  It  was  nothing  to  him ;  not  a  penny  the  poorer  would  he 
be  for  anything  that  might  happen  to  the  Tredgold  girls.  Bob 
Tredgold  would  be  turned  off  into  the  workhouse,  which  was  his 
proper  place,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  him.  But  it  was  an 
ugly  trick  for  that  old  beast  to  play,  to  get  some  trumpery 
country  fellow,  who  no  doubt  would  appear  to-morrow,  like  the 
cock-o'-the-walk,  with  his  new  will  and  all  the  importance  of  the 
family  solicitor.  Family,  indeed.  They  hadn't  a  drop  of  blood  in 
their  veins  that  was  better  than  mud,  though  that  eldest  one  was 
a  nice  girl.  It  was  something  in  her  favour,  too,  that  she  would 
not  have  Fred  Turny,  that  City  swell.  But  the  great  point  of 
offence  with  Mr.  Sturgeon  was  that  the  old  beast  should  have 
called  in  some  local  man. 

Bob  Tredgold,  the  only  brother,  was  escorted  upstairs  by  one 
of  the  footmen  a  little  later  in  the  night.  He  was  very  affec- 
tionate with  John  Thomas,  and  assured  him  of  his  continued 
friendship  when  he  should  have  come  into  his  annuity.  '  Always 
promised  to  provide  for  me,  don't  ye  know,  did  my  poor  brother ; 
not  capital  'cause  of  this,  don't  ye  know,'  and  the  unfortunate 
made  the  sign  of  lifting  a  glass  to  his  mouth;  "nuity,  very 
com-m-for-able,  all  the  rest  of  my  life.  Stand  a  good  glass  to 
any  man.  Come  and  see  me,  any  time  you're  there,  down  Fins- 
bury  way.'  John  Thomas,  who  appreciated  a  joke,  had  a  good 
laugh  to  himself  after  he  had  deposited  this  triste  personage  in 
the  room  which  was  so  much  too  fine  for  him.  And  then  the 
footman  remembered  what  it  was  that  was  lying  two  or  three 
doors  off,  locked  in  there  with  the  lights  burning,  and  went  softly 
with  a  pale  face  to  his  own  den,  feeling  as  if  Master's  bony  hand 
might  make  a  grab  at  his  shoulder  any  moment  as  he  hurried 
down  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 


Mr.  Sturgeon  had  carried  off  the  old  will  with  him  from  Mr. 
Tredgold's  bureau,  the  document  drawn  up  in  his  own  office  in  its 
long  blue  envelope,  with  all  its  details  rigorously  correct.  He  put 
it  into  his  own  bag,  the  bag  which  Bob  Tredgold  had  carried. 
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Bob's  name  was  not  in  it ;  there  were  no  gracious  particulars  of 
legacy  or  remembrance.  Perhaps  the  one  which  he  fully  expected 
to  be  produced  to-morrow  would  be  more  humane.  And  yet  in 
the  morning  he  took  this  document  out  again  and  read  it  all  over 
carefully.  There  were  one  or  two  pencil-marks  on  it  on  the 
margin,  as  of  things  that  were  meant  to  be  altered,  but  no  change 
whatever,  no  scribbling  even  of  other  wishes  or  changed  inten- 
tions. The  cross  in  pencil  opposite  Stella's  name  was  the  only 
indication  of  any  altered  sentiment,  and  that,  of  course,  was  of  no 
consequence  and  meant  nothing.  The  solicitor  read  it  over  and 
put  it  back  again  carefully.  If  by  any  chance  there  was  no  other 
will  to  propound  !  But  that  was  a  thing  not  to  be  contemplated. 
The  old  beast,  he  said  to  himself,  was  not  surely  such  an  old  beast 
as  that. 

Old  Mr.  Tredgold  was  buried  on  a  bright  October  day,  when 
everything  about  was  full  of  colour  and  sunshine.  His  own  trees, 
the  rare  and  beautiful  shrubs  and  foliage  which  had  made  his 
grounds  a  sight  for  tourists,  were  all  clad  in  gala  robes,  in  tints  of 
brown  and  yellow  and  crimson,  with  feathery  seedpods  and  fruit, 
hips  and  haws  and  golden  globes  to  protect  the  seed.  As  he  was 
carried  away  from  his  own  door  a  gust  of  playful  wind  scattered 
over  the  blackness  of  the  vehicle  which  carried  him  a  shower  of 
those  gay  and  fluttering  leaves.  If  it  had  been  any  fair  creature, 
one  would  have  said  it  was  Nature's  own  tribute  to  the  dead,  but 
in  his  case  it  looked  more  like  a  handful  of  coloured  rags  thrown 
in  mockery  upon  the  vulgar  hearse. 

And  it  was  a  curious  group  which  gathered  round  the  grave. 
The  rector,  stately  in  his  white  robes,  with  his  measured  tones, 
who  had  indeed  sat  at  this  man's  board  and  drunk  his  wine,  but 
had  never  been  admitted  to  speak  a  word  of  spiritual  admonition 
or  consolation  (if  he  had  any  to  speak),  and  who  still  entertained 
in  his  heart  a  grudge  against  the  other  all  wrapped  in  black,  who 
stood  alone,  the  only  mourner,  opposite  to  him,  with  the  grave 
between  them.  Even  at  that  moment,  and  while  he  read  those 
solemn  words,  Mr.  Stanley  had  half  an  eye  for  Katherine,  half  a 
thought  for  her  loneliness,  which  even  now  he  felt  she  had  de- 
served. And  behind  her  was  the  doctor,  who  had  stood  by  her 
through  every  stage  of  her  father's  lingering  illness,  certainly 
taking  no  personal  vengeance  on  her — far,  oh  far  from  that ! — yet 
never  forgetting  that  she  had  dismissed  him  amid  circumstances 
that  made  the  dismissal  specially  bitter — encouraged  him,  drawn 
him  on,  led  him  to  commit  himself,  and  then  tossed  him  away. 
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He  had  been  very  kind  to  Katherine;  he  had  omitted  no  one 
thing  that  the  tenderest  friend  could  have  done,  but  he  had  never 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  her  for  what  she  had  done  to  him.  Both 
of  these  men  thought  of  her  as  perhaps  triumphant  in  her  good 
fortune,  holding  much  power  in  her  hands,  able  to  act  as  a  Provi- 
dence to  her  sister  and  to  others,  really  a  great  lady  now  so  far  as 
money  goes.  The  feeling  of  both  in  their  different  way  was 
hostile  to  Katherine.  They  both  had  something  against  her; 
they  were  angry  at  the  position  which  it  was  now  expected  she 
would  attain.  They  were  not  sorry  for  her  loneliness,  standing  by 
that  grave.  Both  of  them  were  keenly  aware  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  her  to  entertain  any  deep  grief  for  her  father.  If 
she  had,  it  would  have  softened  them  perhaps.  But  they  did  not 
know  what  profound  depression  was  in  her  mind,  or  if  they  had 
known  they  would  have  both  responded  with  a  careless  exclama- 
tion. Depression  that  would  last  for  a  day  !  Sadness,  the  effect 
of  the  circumstances,  which  would  soon  be  shaken  off  in  her 
triumph.  They  both  expected  Katherine  to  be  triumphant,  though 
I  cannot  tell  why.  Perhaps  they  both  wished  to  think  ill  of  her 
if  they  could  now  that  she  was  out  of  their  reach,  though  she  had 
always  been  out  of  their  reach,  as  much  six  years  ago  as  to-day. 

The  church,  the  churchyard,  every  inch  of  space,  was  full  of 
people.  There  is  not  very  much  to  look  at  in  Sliplin,  and  the 
great  hearse  with  its  moving  mass  of  flowers  was  as  fine  a  sight  as 
another.  Flowers  upon  that  old  curmudgeon,  that  old  vile  man 
with  his  money  who  had  been  of  no  use  to  anyone !  But  there 
were  flowers  in  plenty,  as  many  as  if  he  had  been  beautiful  like 
them.  They  were  sent,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  to  please  Katherine, 
and  also  from  an  instinctive  tribute  to  the  wealth  which  gave  him 
importance  among  his  fellow-men,  though  if  they  could  have 
placed  the  sovereigns  which  these  wreaths  cost  upon  his  coffin  it 
would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  offering.  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Jane  sent  their  carriage  (that  most  remarkable  of  all  expressions 
of  sympathy)  to  follow  in  the  procession.  That,  too,  was  intended 
to  please  Katherine,  and  the  wreath  out  of  their  conservatory  as  a 
reminder  that  Stella  was  to  be  provided  for.  Mr.  Tredgold  thus 
got  a  good  deal  of  vicarious  honour  in  his  last  scene,  and  he 
would  have  liked  it  all  had  he  been  there  (as  perhaps  he  was)  to 
see.  One  thing,  however,  he  would  not  have  liked  would  have 
been  the  apparition  of  Robert  Tredgold,  dressed  for  the  occasion 
:n  his  brother's  clothes,  and  saying,  c  He  was  my  brother.  I'm  his 
lly  brother ! '  to  whoever  would  listen.     Bob  was  disappointed 
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not  to  give  liis  niece  his  arm,  to  stand  by  her  as  chief  mourner  at 
the  foot  of  the  grave. 

They  all  went  into  the  drawing-room  when  they  returned  to 
the  house.  Katherine  had  no  thought  of  business  on  that  par- 
ticular day,  and  her  father's  room  was  too  cold  and  dreary,  and  full 
as  of  a  presence  invisible,  which  was  not  a  venerable  presence. 
She  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  entering  it ;  and  probably  because 
she  was  alone,  and  had  no  one  to  suggest  it  to  her,  the  idea  of  a 
will  to  be  read,  or  arrangements  to  be  settled,  did  not  enter  into 
her  mind.  She  thought  they  were  coming  to  take  leave  of  her 
when  they  all  trooped  into  the  gay,  much-decorated  room,  with  its 
gilding  and  resplendent  mirrors.  The  blinds  had  been  drawn  up, 
and  it  was  all  as  bright  as  the  ruddy  afternoon  and  the  blazing 
fire  could  make  it.  She  sat  down  in  her  heavy  veil  and  cloak  and 
turned  to  them,  expecting  the  little  farewell  speeches,  and  vulgar 
consolations,  and  shaking  of  hands.  But  Mr.  Sturgeon,  the 
solicitor,  drew  his  chair  towards  the  round  table  of  Florentine 
work  set  in  gay  gilding,  and  pushed  away  from  before  him  the 
books  and  knick-knacks  with  which  it  was  covered.  His  black  bag 
had  somehow  found  its  way  to  him,  and  he  placed  it  as  he  spoke 
between  his  feet. 

1 1  have  had  no  opportunity  all  day  of  speaking  to  you,  Miss 
Katherine,'  he  said,  *  nor  last  night.  You  retired  early,  I  think, 
and  our  search  was  not  very  productive.  You  can  tell  me  now, 
perhaps,  what  solicitor  your  late  father,  our  lamented  friend, 
employed.     He  ought  to  have  been  here/ 

*  He  engaged  no  solicitor  that  I  know  of,'  she  replied.  '  In- 
deed, I  have  always  thought  that  you  had  his  confidence — more 
than  anyone ' 

'  I  had/  said  the  solicitor.     '  I  may  say  I  had  all  his  affairs  in 

my  hands ;  but  latterly  I  supposed There  must  surely  be 

someone  here.9 

'No  one  that  I  know  of,'  said  Katherine.  'We  can  ask 
Harrison  if  you  like.     He  knew  everything  that  went  on.' 

Here  there  uprose  the  voice  of  Bob  Tredgold,  who  even  at 
lunch  had  made  use  of  his  opportunities. 

'  I  want  to  have  the  will  read,'  he  said ;  i  must  have  the  will 
read.  It's  a  deal  to  me  is  that  will.  I'm  not  going  to  be  hung 
up  any  more  in  suspense.' 

'  Catch  hold  of  this  bag,'  said  the  solicitor  contemptuously, 
flinging  it  to  him.  Mr.  Sturgeon  had  extracted  from  it  the  long 
blue  envelope  which  he  had  found  in  Mr.  Tredgold's  bureau — the 
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envelope  with  his  own  stamp  on  it.  Mr.  Torny  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  this  at  once.  Those  little  round  eyes  began  to  glisten,  and 
his  round  bald  head — the  excitement  of  a  chance  which  meant 
money,  something  like  the  thrill  of  the  gambler,  though  the 
chance  was  not  his,  filled  him  with  animation.  Katherine  sat 
blank,  looking,  on  at  a  scene  which  she  did  not  understand. 

1  Harrison,  will  you  tell  this  gentleman  whether  my  father ' — 
she  made  a  little  pause  over  the  words — '  saw  any  solicitor  from 
Sliplin,  or  did  any  business  privately  ? ' 

'  Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? '  Mr.  Sturgeon  added. 

'No  solicitor,  sir,'  the  man  answered  at  once,  but  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eyes  which  announced  more  to  say. 

'  Go  on,  you  have  got  something  else  in  your  mind.  Let 
us  hear  what  it  is,  and  with  no  delay.' 

1  Master,  sir/  said  Harrison  thus  adjured,  c  he  said  to  me  more 
than  once,  "  I'm  a  going  to  send  for  Sturgeon,"  he  says.  Beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  for  naming  you  like  that,  short.' 

1  Go  on — go  on.' 

1  And  then  he  never  did  it,  sir,'  the  man  said. 

•  That's  not  the  question.  Had  he  any  interview,  to  your 
knowledge,  with  any  solicitor  here?  Did  he  see  anybody  on 
business  ?  Was  there  any  signing  of  documents  ?  I  suppose  you 
must  have  known?' 

'  I  know  everything,  sir,  as  master  did.  I  got  him  up,  sir, 
and  I  put  him  to  bed.  There  was  never  one  in  the  house  as  did 
a  thing  for  him  but  me.  Miss  Katherine  she  can  tell  as  I  never 
neglected  him ;  never  was  out  of  the  way  when  he  wanted  me ; 
had  no  'olidays,  sir.'  Harrison's  voice  quivered  as  he  gave  this 
catalogue  of  his  own  perfections,  as  if  with  pure  self-admiration 
and  pity  he  might  have  broken  down. 

1  It  will  be  remembered  in  your  favour,'  said  Mr.  Sturgeon. 
1  Now  tell  me  precisely  what  happened.' 

1  Nothing  at  all  happened,  sir,'  Harrison  said. 

1  What,  nothing  ?  You  can  swear  to  it  ?  In  all  these  five,  six 
years,  nobody  came  from  the  village,  town — whatever  you  call  it 
— whom  he  consulted  with,  who  had  any  documents  to  be  signed, 
nothing,  nobody  at  all  ?  ' 

1  Nothing ! '  said  Harrison  with  solemnity,  l  nothing !  I'll  take 
my  Bible  oath  ;  now  and  then  there  was  a  gentleman  subscribing 
for  some  charity,  and  there  was  the  doctor  every  day  or  'most 
every  day,  and  as  many  times  as  I  could  count  on  my  fingers 
there  would  be  some  one  calling,  that  gentleman,  sir,'  he  said 
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suddenly,  pointing  to  Mr.  Turny,  who  looked  up  alarmed  as  if 
accused  of  something,  '  as  was  staying  in  the  house/ 

1  But  no  business,  no  papers  signed  ? ' 

c  Hadn't  you  better  speak  to  the  doctor,  Sturgeon  ?  He  knew 
more  of  him  than  anyone.' 

i  Not  more  nor  me,  sir,'  said  Harrison  firmly ;  i  nobody  went 
in  or  out  of  master's  room  that  was  unknown  to  me.' 

1  This  is  all  very  well,'  said  Bob  Tredgold,  '  but  it  isn't  the 
will.  I  don't  know  what  you're  driving  at ;  but  it's  the  will  as  we 
want — my  poor  brother's  daughter  here,  and  me.' 

1  I  think,  Miss  Katherine,'  said  the  lawyer,  '  that  I'd  rather 
talk  it  over  with — with  Mr.  Turny,  who  is  the  other  executor,  and 
perhaps  with  the  doctor,  who  could  tell  us  something  of  your 
father's  state  of  mind.' 

6  What  does  it  all  mean  ? '  Katherine  said. 

1  I'd  rather  talk  it  over  first ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  responsi- 
bility on  our  shoulders,  between  myself  and  Mr.  Turny,  who  is 
the  other  executor.  I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  Miss 
Katherine.' 

c  Oh,  it  is  of  no  consequence,'  Katherine  said.  i  Shall  I  leave 
you  hers  ?  Nobody  will  interrupt  you,  and  you  can  send  for  me  if 
you  want  me  again.     But  perhaps  you  will  not  want  me  again  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  fear  we  shall  want  you.'  The  men  stood  aside  while 
she  went  away,  her  head  bowed  down  under  the  weight  of  her 
veil.  But  Robert  Tredgold  opposed  her  departure.  He  caught 
her  by  the  cloak  and  held  her  back.  *  Stop  here,'  he  said,  '  stop 
here ;  if  you  don't  stop  here  none  of  them  will  pay  any  attention 
to  me.' 

i  You  fool ! '  cried  the  lawyer,  pushing  him  out  of  the  way, 
'  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  it  ?  Take  up  your  bag,  and  mind 
your  business  ;  the  will  is  nothing  to  you.' 

'  Don't  speak  to  him  so,'  cried  Katherine.  '  You  are  all  so 
well  off  and  he  is  poor.  And  never  mind,'  she  said,  touching  for 
a  moment  with  her  hand  the  arm  of  that  unlovely  swaying 
figure,  c  I  will  see  that  you  are  provided  for,  whether  it  is  in  the 
will  or  not.     Don't  have  any  fear.' 

The  lawyer  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  with  a  slight  shrug  of 
his  shoulders  and  shake  of  his  head.  Dr.  Burnet  met  her  at  the 
door  as  she  went  away. 

*  They  have  sent  for  me,'  he  said ;  '  I  don't  know  why.  Is 
there  anything  wrong  ?     Can  I  be  of  any  use  ? ' 
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( I  know  of  nothing  wrong.  They  want  to  consult  yon,  but  I 
don't  understand  on  what  subject.  It  is  a  pity  they  should  think 
it's  necessary  to  go  on  with  their  business  to-day.' 

*  They  have  to  go  back  to  town/  he  said. 

'  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason/  she  answered, 
and  with  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head  she  walked  away. 

But  no  one  spoke  for  a  full  minute  after  the  doctor  joined 
them ;  they  stood  about  in  the  much-gilded,  brightly  decorated 
room,  in  the  outer  portion  outside  that  part  which  Katherine  had 
separated  for  herself.  Her  table,  with  its  vase  of  flowers,  her 
piano,  the  low  chair  in  which  she  usually  sat,  were  just  visible 
within  the  screen.  The  dark  figures  of  the  men  encumbered  the 
foreground  between  the  second  fireplace  and  the  row  of  long 
windows  opening  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Sturgeon  stood  against  one 
of  these  in  profile,  looking  more  than  ever  like  some  strange  bird, 
with  his  projecting  spectacles  and  long  neck  and  straggling  beard 
and  hair. 

*  You  sent  for  me,  I  was  told/  Dr.  Burnet  said. 

i  Ah,  yes,  yes.'  Mr.  Sturgeon  turned  round.  He  threw  him- 
self into  one  of  the  gilded  chairs.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
more  inappropriate  scene  for  such  an  assembly.  '  We  should  like 
you  to  give  us  a  little  account  of  your  patient's  state,  doctor/  he 
said,  '  if  you  will  be  so  good.  I  don't  mean  technically,  of  course. 
I  should  like  to  know  about  the  state  of  his  mind.  Was  he 
himself?  Did  he  know  what  he  was  doing  ?  Would  you  have  said 
he  was  able  to  take  a  clear  view  of  his  position,  and  to  understand 
his  own  intentions  and  how  to  carry  them  out  ? ' 

1  Do  you  mean  to  ask  me  if  Mr.  Tredgold  was  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties  ?  Perfectly,  I  should  say,  and  almost  to  the  last 
hour.' 

*  Did  he  ever  confide  in  you  as  to  his  intentions  for  the  future, 
Doctor  ?  I  mean  about  his  property,  what  he  meant  to  do  with 
it  ?  A  man  often  tells  his  doctor  things  he  will  tell  to  no  one 
else.  He  was  very  angry  with  his  daughter,  the  young  lady  who 
ran  away,  we  know.  He  mentioned  to  you,  perhaps,  that  he  meant 
to  disinherit  her — to  leave  everything  to  her  sister  ?' 

1  My  poor  brother/  cried  Bob  Tredgold,  introducing  himself  to 
Dr.  Burnet  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  *  I'm  his  only  brother,  sir — 
swore  always  as  he'd  well  provide  for  me.' 

Dr.  Burnet  felt  himself  offended  by  the  question ;  he  had  the 
instinctive  feeling  so  common  in  a  man  who  moves  in  a  limited 
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local  circle  that  all  his  own  affairs  were  perfectly  known,  and  that 
the  expectations  he  had  once  formed,  and  the  abrupt  conclusion 
to  which  they  had  come,  were  alluded  to  in  this  quite  uncalled-for 
examination. 

'  Mr.  Tredgold  never  spoke  to  me  of  his  private  affairs/  he  said 
sharply.  c  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  money  or  how  he  meant 
to  leave  it.     The  question  was  one  of  no  interest  to  me.' 

'  But,  surely,'  said  the  lawyer,  c  you  must  in  the  course  of  so 
long  an  illness  have  heard  him  refer  to  it,  make  some  remark  on 
the  subject — a  doctor  often  asks,  if  nothing  more,  whether  the 
business  affairs  are  all  in  order,  whether  there  might  be  something 
a  man  would  wish  to  have  looked  to.' 

4  Mr.  Tredgold  was  a  man  of  business,  which  I  am  not.  He 
knew  what  was  necessary  much  better  than  I  did.  I  never  spoke 
to  him  on  business  matters,  nor  he  to  me.' 

There  was  another  pause,  and  the  two  city  men  looked  at  each 
other  while  Dr.  Burnet  buttoned  up  his  coat  significantly  as  a  sign 
of  departure.  At  last  Mr.  Turny  with  his  bald  head  shining  said 
persuasively,  '  But,  you  knew,  he  was  very  angry — with  the  girl 
who  ran  away.' 

*  I  knew  only  what  all  the  world  knew,'  said  Dr.  Burnet.  '  I 
am  a  very  busy  man,  I  have  very  little  time  to  spare.  If  that  is 
all  you  have  to  ask  me,  I  must  beg  you  to ' 

*  One  minute,'  said  the  solicitor ;  '  the  position  is  very  serious. 
It  is  very  awkward  for  as  to  have  no  other  member  of  the  family, 
no  one  in  Miss  Tredgold's  interest,  to  talk  it  over  with.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  that  you,  Dr.  Burnet,  being  I  presume,  by  this  time,  an 
old  family  friend  as  well  as * 

*  I  can't  pretend  to  any  such  distinction,'  he  said  quickly  with 
an  angry  smile,  for  indeed,  although  he"  never  showed  it,  he  had 
never  forgiven  Katherine.  Then  it  occurred  to  him,  though  a  little 
late,  that  these  personal  matters  might  as  well  be  kept  to  himself. 
He  added  quickly,  '  I  have,  of  course,  seen  Miss  Tredgold  daily, 
for  many  years.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Sturgeon,  l  that's  always  something,  as  she  has 
nobody  to  stand  by  her,  no  relation,  no  husband — nothing  but — 
what's  worse  than  nothing,'  he  added  with  a  contemptuous  glance 
at  Bobert  Tredgold,  who  sat  grasping  his  bag,  and  looking  from 
one  to  another  with  curious  and  bewildered  eyes. 

Dr.  Burnet  grew  red,  and  buttoned  up  more  tightly  than  ever 
the  buttons  he  had  undone.     '  If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  Miss 
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Tredgold,'  he  said.      c  Is  there  anything  disagreeable  before  her — 
any  prohibition — against  helping  her  sister  ? ' 

'Dr.  Burnet,'  said  the  solicitor  imperiously,  'we  can  find 
nothing  among  Mr,  Tredgold's  papers,  and  I  have  nothing,  not  an 
indication  of  his  wishes,  except  the  will  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one.' 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Some  Seventeenth-Century  Matrons 
and  their  Housekeeping. 


THERE  is  a  pathetic  interest  in  watching  the  swift  course  of  a 
great  river  just  above  a  fall.  The  steady  flow  of  the  mass 
of  deep,  cleat  water  is  an  image  of  calm  and  controlled  strength 
and  yet  we  know — what  the  river  does  not — that  this  orderly 
progress  is  shortly  to  be  changed  for  a  mad  plunge  over  rough 
rocks,  and  that  the  river  itself  will  soon  be  a  mere  boiling  mass 
of  foam  and  bubbles  and  confused  eddies,  apparently  aimless  in 
its  passion  and  strength,  till  it  finds  a  fresh  bed,  and  flows  on 
again  at  a  different  level. 

Something  of  this  feeling  possesses  us  when  we  read  the 
annals  of  English  homes  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  great  days  of  Elizabeth  still  form  the  background 
of  the  picture,  and  the  younger  generation,  for  whom  Vandyke 
painted  and  Lovelace  sang,  have  an  air  of  dignified  ease  and  leisure 
which  is  very  attractive.  The  Puritan,  with  his  sour  looks  and 
cropped  hair,  is  still  only  a  butt  for  ridicule,  not  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  people  of  culture,  and  the  political  zealot  may  safely  be 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Star  Chamber.  The  cataract  of 
the  Great  Rebellion  is  still  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Such  a  stately  and  gracious  figure  is  the  Lady  of  Berkeley, 
Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  and  wife  of  Henry,  Baron 
Berkeley  of  Berkeley,  Mobray,  Segrave,  and  Breuse  of  Gower,  and 
lord  of  many  fair  castles  and  manors  in  the  West.1 

The  Lords  of  Berkeley,  through  all  their  long  line,  were  said 
to  have  been  fortunate  in  their  wives;  and  the  mistresses  of 
Berkeley  Castle  had  been  distinguished  for  their  *  skill  in  house- 
wifely courses/  their  careful  overlooking  of  i  dairy  affaires '  and  of 
the  '  accompts  of  their  husbands9  manors  and  household  officer?,' 

1   The  Berkeley  MSS.  By  John  Smith  of  Nibley,  1618.  Ed.  by  Sir  John  Maclean. 
3  vols.    Gloucester,  1885. 
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and  for  their  hunting,  hawking,  and  general  out-of-door  activities. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  more  than  justified  the  old  proverb  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester : 

As  the  goodman  says,  so  it  should  bee  ; 
But  as  the  goodwife  says,  to  it  must  bee. 

There  were  household  traditions  of  a  Ladv  of  Berkeley  in  the 
early  fourteenth  century  who,  feeling  in  'her  elder  years '  that 
she  was  growing  'weake  and  sickly,'  took  the  most  energetic 
measures  to  preserve  her  vigour.  Part  of  her  c  Physicke  for  her 
better  health  was  the  sawinge  of  billets  and  sticks,  for  which 
cause  shee  had  before  her  death  yearly  bought  certaine  fine  hand- 
sawes,  which  she  used  in  her  chamber,  which  commonly  coat  ijd 
a  piece.' 

Lady  Jane's  mother-in-law  was  as  masterful  as  Queen  Bess 
herself,  '  over-powerful  with  her  husband,  and  seldom  at  rest  with 
herself  ...  of  complexion  of  a  comely  brown,  of  a  middle  stature. 
Betimes  in  winter  and  summer  mornings  she  would  make  her 
walks  to  visit  her  stables,  barnes,  dayhouse,  poultry,  swine-troughs, 
and  the  like.'  Lord  Berkeley's  first  wife,  Lady  Katherine  Howard, 
not  so  notable  a  housewife,  was  inclined  to  '  betake  herself  to  the 
delights  of  youth  and  greatness.'  She  was  an  adept  with  her 
crossbow,  and  was  '  soe  good  an  Archer  at  butts  with  the  Long- 
bow, as  her  side  by  her  was  never  the  weaker.'  She  accompanied 
her  lord  on  his  hunting  journeys,  and  *  kept  commonly  a  cast  or 
two  of  merlins  mewed  in  her  own  chamber,'  to  the  great  detri- 
ment, as  her  maidens  lamented,  of  *  her  gownes  and  kirtles.' 
Lady  Katherine  died  in  1596,  and  two  years  later  Lord  Berkeley 
married  Jane  Stanhope.  She  did  not  share  in  her  predecessor's 
sporting  tastes,  and  at  once,  in  gracious  and  womanly  ways,  set  to 
work  to  put  her  house  and  household  in  order.  That  this  was  no 
slight  task  may  be  seen  by  the  size  of  the  household  she  ruled  over. 
When  the  Lord  of  Berkeley  moved  from  one  of  his  castles  to 
another,  accompanied  by  his  lady, '  he  was  seldom  or  never  attended 
with  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  servants  in  their  tawny  cloth 
coats  in  summer,  with  the  badge  of  the  white  Lyon  rampant 
embroidered  on  the  left  sleeve,  and  in  coats  of  white  frieze  lined 
with  crimson  tafFety  in  the  winter  .  .  .  amongst  whom  many  were 
Gentlemen  and  Esquires  of  remarkable  families  and  descent,  and 
of  alliance  to  the  house  of  Berkeley.'  For  the  conduct  of  these 
esquires  and  pages,  who  are  under  the  control  of  the  '  Gentleman 
Usher  in  waiting,'  the  Lady  of  Berkeley  draws  up  full  and  minute 
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directions.  The  laws  for  the  whole  household  she  has  fully  entered 
in  the  '  Yeoman's  book/  which  she  expects  her  gentlemen  to 
observe  l  without  any  breach  or  contempt  of  them ; '  but  she  thinks 
good  to  give  them  some  special  rules  that,  by  their  '  obedience, 
well-behaviour  and  tractableness/  they  may  l  procure  the  meaner 
sort  of  my  servants  in  calling  to  amend  their  faults  by  their  good 
examples.' 

When  the  yeomen  of  the  chambers  have  done  their  work,  the 
gentleman  usher  is  to  go  round,  at  eight  o'clock  in  winter  and 
seven  o'clock  in  summer,  or  '  if  strangers  be  there,  then  at  more 
early  hours,'  and  see  that  all  things  in  the  dining  and  withdrawing 
chambers  are  in  fair  order  and  '  well  set  up,  according  to  his  lady's 
former  directions  set  down.'  The  rooms  are  to  be  always  ready 
for  the  entertainment  of  strangers ;  he  is  to  see  that  the  great 
fires  of  oak  logs  are  burning  brightly  in  winter  and  in  summer ;  that 
'  the  chimneys  are  trimmed  with  green  boughs  and  the  windows 
with  herbs  and  sweet  flowers,  and  the  chamber  strowed  with  green 
rushes.'  There  are  minute  rules  for  the  attendance  of  *  the  gentleman 
usher  and  the  rest  of  my  gentlemen  when  I  shall  walk  any  way 
out  of  the  park,  as  into  the  fields  or  any  of  my  outward  grounds. 
Further,  when  I  do  walk  in  the  park  then  I  do  license  the  gentle- 
men either  to  walke,  bowl,  shoote,  or  use  any  other  pastime,  where 
I  walk  in  this  order.  If  I  do  walk  in  the  high  walk,  then  they 
may  be  in  the  lower  walk ;  if  I  do  walk  in  the  lower  walk,  then 
they  may  be  in  the  upper.'  When  my  lady  walks  in  c  the  great e 
garden,'  she  gives  gracious  license  to  the  gentlemen  to  be  in 
another  part  of  it,  whether  she  has  strangers  with  her  or  not. 

Lady  Jane  is  minutely  solicitous  about  the  comfort  of  guests 
in  their  own  chambers,  and  her  anxiety  that  breakfast  should  be 
served  punctually  to  the  moment  they  have  asked  for  it  is  worthy 
of  railroad  days.  A  '  gentleman  of  calling '  must  be  attended 
from  his  bed-chamber  to  the  dining-room  when  meals  are  served, 
and  there  is  much  ceremonious  etiquette  of  leave-taking  when  the 
guests'  riding-horses  are  brought  round  to  the  hall-door. 

Some  of  Lady  Jane's  decrees,  as  regards  attendance  upon  her 
walks  and  suchlike,  are  not,  she  says,  '  express  commandments/ 
but  rather  the  intimation  of  her  wishes  ;  but  the  really  serious 
duties  of  the  day  culminate  in  the  dining-hall.  No  trifling  or 
negligence  can  be  allowed  during  the  august  ceremonial  of  dinner 
and  supper — the  c  commandment '  here  is  absolute :  *  My  pleasure 
is  that  the  gentleman  usher  and  the  rest  of  my  gentlemen  shall, 
with  due  reverence  and  great  diligence,  wholly  give  their  attend- 
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ance  to  wait  upon  us,  and  none  for  those  times  to  go  to  rest  them- 
selves in  other  places  .  .  .  and  not  to  go  to  any  bye  places  to  eat 
meat  in  corners,  nor  to  take  nor  give  away  any  meat  .  .  .  but  to 
give  good  attendance  till  they  go  all  together  to  take  their  diver- 
sion. And  therein  all  to  behave  themselves  civilly  like  gentlemen 
...  to  use  no  playing  fence  nor  disorderly  pastimes  in  the  hall 
which  causeth  great  disorder  and  gives  cause  of  offence  by  the 
great  noise  that  comes  by  that  means.' 

It  is  a  consolation  to  feel  that  the  great  lady  who  ruled  her 
family  so  well  passed  away  before  the  evil  times,  and  that  *  the 
gentleman  usher  and  the  rest  of  my  gentlemen '  had  full  leisure 
to  carry  out  in  detail  the  stately  funeral  rites  which  had  been 
accorded  to  her  predecessors.  No  longer,  as  of  old,  did  'priests 
with  their  crosses,  and  friars  white  and  grey,'  stream  up  to 
Berkeley  Castle  from  the  neighbouring  churches  and  monasteries  ; 
but  it  was  still  needful  to  feast  all  the  country-side  '  with  ale  and 
comfets,  red  wine  and  claret.'  The  weary  steward  could  thank  God 
at  the  end  of  the  day  that  no  spoons  were  lost,  though  twenty 
dozen  were  used  ;  and  that  his  lady  had  been  fitly  buried. 

We  find  the  next  Lord  Berkeley,  in  the  thick  of  the  Civil  War, 
raising  troops  in  the  West  to  join  the  King's  standard  at  Notting- 
ham ;  the  '  great  garden,  the  high  walk  and  the  lower  walk '  are 
deserted,  and  Lady  Jane's  esquires  and  pages,  now  grown  men 
with  grizzled  beards,  are  sadly  following  Lord  Goring  and  Lord 
Hopton  in  their  hopeless  campaigns. 

While  the  Lady  of  Berkeley's  ordinances  impress  us  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  an  old-world  minuet,  the  letters  written  after 
the  Civil  War  are  quite  modern  in  spirit — full  of  the  reality  born 
of  conflict,  poverty,  and  suffering.  The  gentleman  usher  and 
his  train  of  attendant  gentlemen,  the  waiting  gentlewoman 
and  her  maidens,  have  been  confounded  with  their  masters  and 
mistresses  in  a  common  calamity,  much  to  the  eventual  gain  of 
both.  When  Church  and  King  were  struggling  in  the  rapids, 
Etiquette  could  hardly  hope  to  keep  her  footing ;  but  periods  of 
transition  are  painful. 

The  change  of  tone  strikes  us  in  the  letters  of  Mistress 
Elizabeth  Isham,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  century.1  She 
was  the  wife  of  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Euseby  Isham.  Her  husband's 
family,  the  Ishams  of  Lamport  and  Pytchley,  in  Northampton- 
shire, had  suffered  bitterly  from  fines  and  imprisonment.  Her 
own  relations,  the  Dentons,  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  county 
family  of  Buckipghamshire,  had  fared  even  worse.  Hillesden 
1  The  Verney  MSS.,  at  Claydon  House. 
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House,  the  home  of  her  childhood,  had  been  besieged  and  burnt 
to  the  ground ;  her  brother,  Sir  Alexander  Denton,  died  in  the 
Tower;  her  trusted  friend  and  brother-in-law,  Sir  Edmund 
Verney,  was  killed  at  Edgehill,  and  her  own  fortune  had  melted 
away.  How  bravely  Elizabeth  Isham  carried  herself  in  poverty 
and  in  bereavement,  her  letters  to  her  nephew,  Sir  Ralph  Verney, 
testify. 

In  the  unsettled  times  when  friends  wrote  to  each  other  in 
cipher,  Elizabeth  and  Thomas  Isham  were  distinguished  in  the 
letters  written  to  their  relations  in  exile  as  *  Jugge  and  Pann/ 
homely  names  pertaining  rather  to  the  kitchen  than  the  parlour, 
but  which  continued  in  familiar  use  long  after  the  need  for  con- 
cealment had  passed  away. 

Thomas  Isham  was  an  ardent  Royalist,  as  befitted  his  name ;  he 
had  compounded,  and  after  the  burning  down  of  their  home  at  Rad- 
clive,  he  and  his  wife  settled  themselves  in  a  house  belonging  to 
Sir  J.  Tipping,  at  Wheatfield,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  gradually 
losing  his  eyesight,  and  became  more  and  more  depressed  as 
he  grew  more  dependent.  Mrs.  Isham  writes  in  1657  :  c  Panny's 
eies  be  still  worse  and  worse,  now  he  cannot  see  to  reede,  which  is 
a  greate  grefe  to  him.  ...  He  hath  sente  up  to  by  him  a  coach 
to  travell  aboute  in ;  I  would  not  a  had  him  buy  one  till  nexe  som- 
more,  but  these  Husbonds  must  have  thare  wills,  the  old  sainge  is 
thay  will  Live  the  Longer.  If  Panny  would  be  rueled  by  me, 
we  would  nevor  sture  out  of  this  cuntrey,  till  we  come  to  be 
Bearyed  in  your  contrey  or  these  Pople  a  wary  of  us.' 

*  My  husband  is  very  weike,'  she  writes  the  following  spring ; 
'  sometimes  I  thinke  he  will  live,  but  he  is  more  lickely  to  die. 
3  Drs.  I  had  for  him  laste  friday,  and  he  not  beinge  sicke  thay 
can  not  tell  what  to  say  to  him :  they  put  me  in  hopes  of  him, 
and  this  day  thay  give  him  Phisicke  so  gentell  as  a  child  may 
take  itt,  so  I  hope  itt  may  doe  him  good ;  they  be  the  beste  Drs. 
in  Oxford,  so  I  wishe  thay  may  have  good  Locke  with  him  ...  he 
is  not  sicke  att  all,  but  noe  Blode  in  his  Lipes  and  very  shorte 
winded :  the  Lorde  be  his  comforter.'  *  Panny '  is  so  far  better 
a  few  days  later  that  '  he  is  come  to  socke  a  Bone  of  a  sucking 
Rabett.' 

Mrs.  Isham  suffered  from  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  for 
which  Sir  Ralph  Verney  sends  her  a  home-made  lotion,  with  the 
following  directions.  (March  22,  1658) :  'Apply  this  to  your  face 
every  night  after  you  are  in  bed  ...  let  it  lie  on  all  night,  and 
wipe  it  gently  off  in  the  morning  with  a  piece  of  store  new  Black 
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House,  the  home  of  her  childhood,  had  been  besieged  and  burnt 
to  the  ground ;  her  brother,  Sir  Alexander  Denton,  died  in  the 
Tower;  her  trusted  friend  and  brother-in-law,  Sir  Edmund 
Verney,  was  killed  at  Edgehill,  and  her  own  fortune  had  melted 
away.  How  bravely  Elizabeth  Isham  carried  herself  in  poverty 
and  in  bereavement,  her  letters  to  her  nephew,  Sir  Ralph  Verney, 
testify. 

In  the  unsettled  times  when  friends  wrote  to  each  other  in 
cipher,  Elizabeth  and  Thomas  Isham  were  distinguished  in  the 
letters  written  to  their  relations  in  exile  as  c  Jugge  and  Pann,' 
homely  names  pertaining  rather  to  the  kitchen  than  the  parlour, 
but  which  continued  in  familiar  use  long  after  the  need  for  con- 
cealment had  passed  away* 

Thomas  Isham  was  an  ardent  Royalist,  as  befitted  his  name ;  he 
had  compounded,  and  after  the  burning  down  of  their  home  at  Rad- 
clive,  he  and  his  wife  settled  themselves  in  a  house  belonging  to 
Sir  J.  Tipping,  at  Wheatfield,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  gradually 
losing  his  eyesight,  and  became  more  and  more  depressed  as 
he  grew  more  dependent.  Mrs.  Isham  writes  in  1657  :  c  Panny's 
eies  be  still  worse  and  worse,  now  he  cannot  see  to  reede,  which  is 
a  greate  grefe  to  him.  ...  He  hath  sente  up  to  by  him  a  coach 
to  travell  aboute  in ;  I  would  not  a  had  him  buy  one  till  nexe  som- 
more,  but  these  Husbonds  must  have  thare  wills,  the  old  sainge  is 
thay  will  Live  the  Longer.  If  Panny  would  be  rueled  by  me, 
we  would  nevor  sture  out  of  this  cuntrey,  till  we  come  to  be 
Bearyed  in  your  contrey  or  these  Pople  a  wary  of  us.' 

'  My  husband  is  very  weike,'  she  writes  the  following  spring ; 
'  sometimes  I  thinke  he  will  live,  but  he  is  more  lickely  to  die. 
3  Drs,  I  had  for  him  laste  friday,  and  he  not  beinge  sicke  thay 

they  put  me  in  hopes  of  him, 
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Cloth,  but  wash  not  your  face.  If  you  see  noe  company  for  a  day 
or  two,  or  three,  it  is  better,  for  then  you  may  lay  it  on  fresh  in 
the  morning,  and  let  it  continue  on  all  day  and  wipe  it  gently  off 
at  night  againe  with  the  Black  cloath.  ...  I  had  almost  forgot 
to  tell  you,  you  must  not  lay  it  on  cleare,  but  shake  it  very  well 
togeather,  till  tis  as  thick  as  caudle,  then  power  out  a  little 
quickly  into  this  china  box,  and,  lying  on  your  back,  take  a  piece 
of  spunge,  pat  it  uppon  your  Face  thick  and  thin  togeather  .  .  . 
if  you  like  it  you  may  have  as  much  of  it  as  you  please  at  a  Weekes 
Warning.' 

When  it  arrives  she  is  too  busy  with  her  husband's  ailments 
to  attend  to  her  own  .  .  .  c  if  my  dear  Panny  is  well  I  shall  soone 
make  use  of  itt.  I  doe  but  thinke  with  my  Blake  fase  and  the 
Blake  cloth  what  a  Blakemor  I  shall  be.'  Blindness  had  per- 
chance its  compensations  for  her  husband. 

The  question  of  servants  constantly  comes  up.  Sir  Ralph 
asks  whether  they  have  a  man  to  recommend.  c  I  thinke  in  time 
Woods  may  make  a  good  sarvisable  sarvant,'  Mrs.  Isham  replies, 
4  becase  he  hath  larned  to  barbe  allredy,  that  must  all  our  mene 
dooe,  or  ells  it  will  coste  Panny  more  in  Barbing  then  we  give  for 
wages  in  a  yeare ;  and  if  he  had  nevor  come  hither  you  mite 
sooner  a  had  him,  for  Pann  uses  to  groe  so  fonde  of  all  his  mene 
as  much  adooe  I  have  to  make  bim  to  change,  all  though  thay 
be  nevore  such  fooles  as  Dimocke  was.  I  inquired  after  my  cosan 
Will:  Dormor's  Butler  for  you,  but  he  was  gone  into  france. 
Such  a  one  as  he  was  would  a  sarved  anyone's  tome,  so  nete  a 
man  ;  and  with  one  cope  of  beare,  as  thay  say,  would  a  doone  his 
master  more  credete  then  many  a  one  with  Bottles  of  wine.' 

*  Panny  can  goe  without  leading,' ( Jugge '  writes  a  little  later. 
'  Now  I  am  very  charfull,  hopinge  he  is  on  the  mending  hande, 
and  the  more  becase  the  Naboresheare  aboutes  thinke  a  good 
parte  of  his  sicknes  is  malancholey,  and  so  hee  thinke  himselfe ; 
and  some  neare  nabores  come  moste  days  to  make  him  mery,  and 
yett  the  Lose  of  his  eies  goes  so  to  his  harte  as  he  cannot  be 
mery,  and  beside  a  paine  of  his  heade  trobles  him  tow  bade.' 

He  can  hardly  have  been  a  very  pleasant  companion ;  he  looks 
« very  yalloe,'  and  is  so  drowsy  that  his  wife  fears  that  *  this  may 
bringe  him  to  the  slepey  desese,  for  he  slepes  much,  and  thinkes 
as  he  doth  not  slepe  att  all.'  His  naps  gradually  extend  to 
twenty-two  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Perhaps  Wood's 
monotonous  voice  acted  as  a  sedative,  for  Mrs.  Isham  is  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  man  who  was  so  good  a  barber  '  is  the  worse 
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Reader  as  ever  you  harde,  as  I  am  faine  to  heare  him  to  reed 
Pealmea  and  Chapters,  and  when  Mr.  Pan  is  well  we  shall  get  a 
Play  Booke  for  him  as  he  may  Lame  to  reed  that.' 

The  servant  finds  it  as  painful  an  exertion  to  read  the  Psalms 
as  she  does  to  listen ;  c  when  we  had  him  a  weecke  or  thare 
aboute,  he  sayd  he  had  not  Reed  so  much  in  seven  yeares  before 
as  in  that  weecke,  and  that  was  not  much ;  not  past  the  day  of 
the  month,  and  3  chapter  in  a  day :  he  is  a  very  willing  man 
in  a  House  and  si  veil,  and  that  pleases  me.' 

Their  neighbour  Lady  Wenman  invites  them  to  Thame 
Park,  and  Mrs.  Isham  would  like  to  accept,  if  she  can  stir  up  her 
invalid  to  go  out ;  but  he  is  grown  so  melancholy  he  cannot  be 
left  alone  .  .  .  c  and  Luckes  so  slovenly  as  none  of  my  cosan's  mene 
will  Lie  with  him,  and  to  have  him  abroade  with  me  I  am 
ashamed.' 

The  precedence  due  to  guests,  which  the  gentleman  usher  at 
Berkeley  Castle  was  expected  to  have  at  his  fingers'  ends,  had 
become  very  complicated  under  the  Commonwealth.  There  were 
peers,  created  by  the  King  over  the  water,  not  recognised  at 
home ;  there  were  the  members,  not  peers,  of  Cromwell's  Upper 
House,  and  titles  of  his  granting  which  the  Royalists  sniffed  at. 
Mrs.  Isham  writes  feelingly  of  the  trials  of  hostesses  when 
etiquette  was  reviving  a  little ;  neighbours  are  i  so  discontented 
aboute  you  for  Plase  as  thay  be  nevor  to  be  reconciled  againe ; 
this  is  a  thinge  I  doe  much  hate.  Any  one  shall  goe  before 
me  as  will,  and  iff  Sir  Harry  Blunte  axed  Harroles  (Heralds) 
before  he  came  downe,  my  Thinke3  heare  is  so  many  buriells 
aboute,  as  none  shoulge  thinke  of  Plase.'  She  is  very  proud 
of  a  new  page.  'You  be  to  see  the  fust  of  my  small  oficer. 
I  thinke  itt  may  be  a  prety  site  to  see  him  a  Horse-backe  and  in 
Boots,  for  since  he  nevore  had  Boots  on  before ;  he  is  to  call  at 

Lee  for  a  leter,  so  he  is  not  to  stay  longe  with  you This  Boy  as 

we  have  is  good  for  nothing  but  his  Boots,  and  that  pleases 
Pannye,  and  so  becase  he  is  pleased  I  am  pleased  .  .  .  you  will  be  a 
weary  with  reading  these  scribled  Lines,  so  I  reste  your  ever 
Lovinge  Ante,  E.  Isham.' 

She  writes  to  Sir  Ralph  the  next  autumn  for  *  some  Spanishe 
Broome  seeds  or  any  thinge  of  that  as  will  growe,  to  sett  under 
my  windore  to  keepe  the  stinkes  away . . .  and  to  send  worde  when 
the  seeds  shoulge  be  soed,  as  I  may  doe  itt  caccordinly.' 

Aunt  Isham  still  suffered  from  a  c  Rosy  Face '  and  indigestion. 
Sir  Ralph,  a  man  of  austere  tastes,  was  living  upon  a  diet  of  hard 
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biscuits  ;  but  when  he  imposed  this  self-denying  ordinance  upon 
the  old  lady,  it  was  more  effective  in  extracting  her  teeth  than  in 
curing  her  ailments.  (Nov.  16,  1661):  'Sir  Ralph,'  she  writes, 
*  Now  I  leve  all  the  Drs.  to  take  your  Phisik,  which  is  the  Shepe 
Bisket,  2  teeth  I  Lefte  at  HiLsdon,  and  almost  all  my  Bones  was 
to  be  left  thare,  for  every  time  I  wente  to  Church  I  was  sicke  and 
some  time  swoned  quite  away,  but  now  I  am  well  att  Lee,  only  a 
nother  tooth  Loose  and  all  my  Gomes  so  tender  as  nothinge  I  can 
eate  but  what  is  minced,  so  I  intreate  you  to  sende  me  noe  more 
of  the  bisket  then  must  be  taken  in  one  weeke,  for  I  shall  be  a 
weary  to  take  itt  longer,  and  now  you  must  be  att  one  Charge 
more  with  me,  that  is  a  penny  grater  to  grate  itt  .  .  .  tis  an  ill  time 
with  me  ...  I  have  much  adoe  to  keepe  the  biskit  from  the  mise, 
thare  teeth  be  better  then  mine.'  She  has  a  far  more  agreeable 
prescription  for  Sir  Ralph.  c  I  could  wish  you  heare,'  she  writes 
from  Wheatfield  (June  22,  1662),  'as  you  mite  drink  some  of  the 
Sider  as  is  heare  aboute  us,  itt  tis  so  good  :  and  your  Sider  was 
made  to  soone  to  be  good,  for  any  sortes  of  Aples  will  be  good 
togeather  so  thay  Lie  awhile  before  you  make  itt  in  too  Sider,  for 
the  best  Sider  is  made  but  just  before  Crismas  after  the  Aples 
hath  had  a  Sweet.'  She  has  tried  asses'  milk,  and  sends  her  ass 
on  to  Lord  Wenman,  who  is  sick.  Mixed  up  with  her  household 
lore  are  dark  allusions  to  the  fair  ladies  that  Sir  Ralph  might  woo, 
and  will  not. 

'  Our  widdore  is  safe  come  downe  againe,  but  to  heare  the 
good  and  finde  Language  the  Earle  gave  her,  as  gave  you  the 
Hownde  as  you  broate  in  your  coach,  would  a  made  one  in  Love 
with  him/ 

Spite  of  much  good  counsel,  Sir  Ralph  Verney  continued  a 
widower,  and  Aunt  Isham  and  his  other  female  relations  gave  him 
valuable  advice  about  his  household  matters.  One  lady  sends  him 
directions  for  the  washing  of  his  pewter  plates,  which  will  bring 
out  the  stain  of  any  sauce,  '  except  it  bee  pickled  rabbits,  which 
stand  up  on  the  plait  a  pretty  while,  and  soe  they  will  stoaine 
them  fillthyly.'  The  ladies'  good  offices  were  called  into  requisi- 
tion when  a  domestic  crisis  occurred  at  Claydon,  greatly  affecting 
his  comfort.  His  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Westerholt,  was  leaving  him. 
A  year  before  her  allegiance  had  been  shaken  by  a  person  of 
quality.  i  Mrs.  W.  has  bin  with  me  and  acquainted  me,'  writes 
Lady  Hobart,  'with  my  Lady  Stanings'  hy  ofers  wich  gems 
strange  she  shold  mack  to  another  bodys  sarvant,  but  she  says  she 
will  not  deu  any  thing  to  disples  you  .  .  .  i  am  loth  you  shold 
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part  with  hur  becaus  she  is  aquanted  with  your  ways ;  the  lones 
of  the  plas  is  all  she  can  find  fait  with ;  you  want  a  wif,  you  se 
what  inconvenances  that  want  brings  you  for  your  company  is  not 
considerabell,  a  mistres  wold  kepe  hur  thare  for  ever.  .  •  .  She  is 
much  alon  and  she  has  good  parts,  and  loufs  conversacion  as  all 
we  wemen  dew,  i  find  the  wagis  dos  ras  hur  frinds,  but  i  told  hur 
I  beleve  your  plas  wold  be  no  ill  plas  nor  has  bin.  Now  the 
woman  specks  with  a  hy  valew  of  you  and  cannot  tell  wen  to  leve 
you,  but  thay  answer  all  she  can  say  with  the  hyist  ofers  can  be, 
how  ever  if  she  be  fur  your  turn  kep  hur,'  She  remained  on 
another  year,  but  left  Claydon  in  the  spring  of  1662.  'In  my 
openyone,'  his  sister,  Lady  Elmes,  writes  (who  was  not  inclined  to 
be  lavish  in  rewarding  service  done  to  herself),  '  you  ware  much 
moare  bowntifull  to  Mrs.  Westorholt  then  you  neded  to  a  benn  ; 
my  uncell  Dr.  and  I  say  one  quorter  of  it  had  benn  very  well, 
consedoring  up  one  what  a  count  she  left  you.'  All  Sir  Ralph's 
lady  friends  are  hunting  for  housekeepers;  Aunt  Isham  says,  "tis 
harde  to  mete  with  them.'  *  If  your  Sarvants  walk  according  to 
thare  Knite,  thay  will  not  goe  aside.  Thare  was  a  grave  mayde 
as  was  with  Mrs.  Goode,  as  could  doe  any  thinge  as  for  fine 
Parsarves,  rase  yeast,  in  the  Dairy,  in  the  Kiching,  and  more 
than  you  have  to  put  her  to,  and  very  saving  beside  and  carfull. 
She  was  not  to  be  had  last  year,  and  should  a  come  to  my  Nese 
Dormer,  but  she  would  give  her  but  £6  and  she  would  have  £10 
.  .  .  she  sites  in  the  Halle.'  Sir  Balph  is  in  correspondence  with 
Stephen  Windress,  at  Sutton,  about  Mrs.  Smithby,  another  appli- 
cant. 'Sir,  I  have  known  hir  this  4  yeares  and  upward  .  .  . 
hir  carriag  was  very  modest  and  sober,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
of  which  I  have  often  been  an  eye-witnesse,  and  as  to  hir  hous- 
wifry  it  was  enough  for  such  a  hous  as  Mr.  Godfreys,  a  farmer, 
and  non  of  the  ablest  nether,  but  Sir  I  very  much  question 
whether  her  houswifry,  Carriag,  or  any  other  parts  be  such  as 
may  make  hir  capabl  of  your  service.  Sir  give  me  leave  to  tell 
your  worshipp  in  playn  tearmes  that  in  my  Judgment  she  is  not.' 
Mrs.  Isham  recommends  a  certain  'Marget  Chile,' whose  character 
she  sends  to  Sir  Ralph  in  her  own  delightful  style :  c  She  hath 
bine  used  too  order  my  Lady  Tippinge's  Hous  these  10  yeares 
goeing  and  cominge,  and  att  presente  she  is  in  the  House  and 
hath  bine  heare  now  ever  since  Whitsuntide,  and  stayd  upone  the 
accounte  of  her  selfe  and  her  childrens  being  sicke,  which  she  is 
good  att  to  tende,  and  is  against  her  will  to  goe  to  be  maried  as 
her  Father  will  have  her,  but  if  she  can  perswade  her  father  as 
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she  had  leather  goe  to  sarvis,  the  Lady  Tippinge  thinkes  her  fit 
for  such  a  plase ;  she  is  a  very  sivill  mayd  and  hath  a  greate  dele 
of  wite,  and  does  most  thinges  aboute  a  House,  and  Passible  she 
is  in  case  her  Gloves  be  on,  but  her  hansomenes  is  not  whate  itt 
was,  for  once  she  was  very  prety.' 

Eventually  a  Mistress  Frances  Buckley  succeeds  to  Mrs.  Wester- 
holt's  responsibilities,  and  at  once  sets  to  work  to  replenish  Sir 
Kalph's  shirts,  which  were  reduced  to  three.  He  sends  her  down 
the  materials  from  London.  '  The  needles  are  well,  and  the  thread 
very  good  if  it  were  a  littell  finer.'  She  wishes  to  employ  a  town 
cousin  of  her  own  to  choose  the  stores,  who  has  been  used  to  buy 
much  for  the  Queen.  Mrs.  Buckley  is  great  at  household  physic, 
and  makes  friends  with  the  rector's  wife,  Mrs.  Butterfield,  by 
comparing  their  symptoms.  She  is  busy  with  her  preserves,  her 
elder-flower  *  vinigar,'  and  rock  candy ;  and  hopes  to  get  *  some 
Eose  Water,  if  it  be  but  a  glass  or  two,'  when  the  weather  is  dry. 

1  Jugge's '  services  to  her  relations  are  not  confined  to  choosing 
servants  for  them ;  she  feels  within  herself  a  genius  for  match- 
making, and  whether  there  is  an  heires3  to  be  secured  for  an 
eldest  son,  or  a  living  to  be  got  for  a  younger  one,  she  proclaims 
herself  '  a  well  wisher  to  all  the  yonge  sparkes.' 

It  is  with  something  of  a  shock  that  we  learn  that  the  frail 
and  sickly  husband,  who  '  in  his  deep  melancholy '  could  scarcely 
be  kept  from  suicide,  survived  by  several  years  his  cheerful  and 
capable  helpmeet. 

She  lived  long  enough  to  see  her  highest  hopes  fulfilled  in  the 
Restoration,  and  not  long  enough  to  see  how  futile  those  hopes 
had  been. 

She  is  buried  with  her  own  relations  in  the  beautiful  church 
at  Hillesden.  A  long  and  affectionate  epitaph  marks  her  resting- 
place.     *  Pia  Mater !  certa  Arnica !  optima  Conjux  ! ' 

MARGARET   M.   VERNEY. 
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The  Pasteur  Institute. 


JUST  seven  years  ago,  in  November  1888,  the  whole  of  France 
was  rejoicing  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Institut  Pasteur, 
which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Eepublic 
and  the  great  officers  of  the  State,  and  a  brilliant  and  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  distinguished  members  of  both  the  literary 
and  scientific  worlds. 

The  extraordinary  enthusiasm  which  accompanied  the  founda- 
tion of  this  great  institution  has  certainly  not  been  equalled  in 
our  time — an  enthusiasm  which  spread  through  all  corners  of  the 
land  and  amongst  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest. 

Large  sums  of  money  were  gathered  together,  contributed 
from  every  part  of  France ;  even  the  inhabitants  of  obscure  little 
towns  and  villages  organised  fetes,  and  clubbed  together  to  send 
their  small  '  cadeau  de  la  mis£re,'  and  we  read  of  the  work- 
people employed  in  a  glass  factory  approaching  M.  Francois 
Copp£,  the  poet,  and  begging  from  him  some  verses,  so  that  their 
gift  might  be  accompanied  by  a  suitable  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
.  Pasteur. 

Collective  subscriptions  were  started,  amongst  which  that 
offered  by  the  Trocadero  will  be  specially  remembered  as  having 
received  from  Pasteur  the  following  felicitous  acknowledgment : — 
1  Les  grands  charmeurs  de  Thumanite  heureuse  apporterent  leur 
glorieuz  concours  a  ceux  qui  veulent  servir  Thumanite  souffrante.' 
But  perhaps  the  offering  with  which  M.  Pasteur,  in  his  intense 
patriotism,1  was  most  deeply  moved  was  that  forwarded  from 
Alsace-Lorraine.  It  was  from  Alsace  also  that,  in  1885,  Pasteur 
received  his  first  patient  for  anti-rabic  treatment,  one  Joseph 
Meister,  who  had    been  terribly  injured  by  a  mad  dog.      The 

1  It  may  not  generally  be  known  that  after  the  bombardment  of  Paris  Pasteur, 
in  1871,  returned  to  the  University  of  Bonn  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  in  1868,  than  which,  of  all  the  distinctions 
he  had  received,  none  was  more  highly  valued  and  esteemed  by  him. 
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inoculations  were  successfully  carried  out,  and  the  young 
Alsatian  has  ever  since  remained  one  of  M.  Pasteur's  most 
devoted  and  grateful  adherents. 

Enthusiasm  was,  however,  not  confined  to  offerings  of  money ; 
valuable  services  were  ungrudgingly  given  by  those  entrusted 
with  the  building  up  of  the  edifice  which,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  must  be  regarded  as  a  national  memorial  to  its  great 
founder  and  first  director, 

c  La  voila  done  batie,  cette  grande  maison  dont  on  pourrait 
dire  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  une  pierre  qui  ne  soit  le  eigne  materiel  d'une 
g£nereuse  pensee.  Toutes  les  vertus  se  sont  cotisees  pour  elever 
cette  demeure  du  travail.' 

The  site  occupied  by  the  Institute  is  situated  in  an  unfre- 
quented part  of  Paris,  and  for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  was 
utilised  as  a  market  garden ;  it  was  at  the  end  of  May  1887 
that  'the  eleven  thousand  metres  of  vegetables'  were  invaded 
by  an  army  of  workmen,  who,  in  the  picturesque  language  of 
M.  Christophle,1  c  se  precipiterent  sur  cette  hectare  de  salades. 
En  un  tour  de  main,  tout  fut  arrach£,  boulevers£.  On  creusa  en 
toute  hate,  a  d'&iormes  profondeurs,  pour  etablir  les  bases  d'un 
monument  que  Ton  voulait  indestructible.' 

The  seven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  completion  of 
the  Institute  have,  if  possible,  more  than  justified  the  high 
expectations  with  which  its  foundation  was  inaugurated.  '  You 
are  aware,  gentlemen,'  said  Professor  Crrancher  at  the  opening 
ceremony,  '  that  the  Institut  Pasteur  has  been  founded  not  only 
for  the  treatment  of  rabies,  but  also  to  further  the  scientific  study 
of  the  most  effective  means  for  successfully  combating  the  mala- 
dies which  decimate  the  human  race — diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
phthisis,  &c.'  But  even  this  comprehensive  programme  does  not 
exhaust  the  work  of  the  Institute,  which  is  divided  into  six 
principal  departments :  Anti-rabic  inoculations,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Grancher,  M.  Charrin,  and  M.  Chantemesse;  general 
bacteriology,  which  includes  the  chemical  applications  of  bac- 
teriology, presided  over  by  M.  Duclaux ;  morphological  bacteriology, 
in  which  department,  as  director,  M.  Metchnikoff  has  experi- 
mentally elaborated  his  celebrated  theories  of  phagocytosis,  and 
of  whom  the  Pastoriens  themselves  say,  *  Aprea  M.  Pasteur,  e'est 
Metchnikoff  notre  homme  de  genie ; '  practical  bacteriology, 
including  its  applications  to  questions  of  hygiene,  with  M.  Chamber- 

'  From  a  speech  made  by  M.  Christophle,  as  treasurer  of  the  fund,  at  the 
inauguration  ceremony, 
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land  as  chief.  In  this  department  the  vaccines  of  swine-fever 
and  anthrax  are  prepared,  and  some  idea  of  the  labour  this 
involves  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  France  alone 
900,000  sheep  and  from  400,000  to  500,000  oxen  are  annually  in- 
oculated ;  comparative  bacteriology,  in  which  the  study  of  bacterial 
diseases  is  pursued ;  and,  lastly,  technical  bacteriology,  in  which 
laboratory  students  receive  instruction  in  the  technique  of  the 
subject. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  wide  is  the  field  covered  by  the  work 
of  the  Institute,  the  extent  of  which  is  hardly  realised  here  in 
England,  the  Pasteur  Institute  being  by  the  general  public 
associated  solely  with  the  anti-rabic  treatment  of  hydrophobia. 

We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  classical  Annates  de  Vlnstitut 
Pasteur,  the  official  journal  in  which  the  researches  made  in  the 
Institute  are  chronicled,  to  realise  how  varied  are  the  subjects  which 
have  been  studied  and  the  problems  which  have  been  attacked  in 
this  demeure  dw  travail.  But  this  is  not  all ;  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  gathered  round  Pasteur  and  his  disciples, 
and  have  gone  forth  again  to,  in  their  turn,  start  schools  of 
bacteriological  research. 

The  spirit  which  animates  the  Institute  and  its  band  of 
devoted  workers,  until  so  recently  dominated  over  by  the  lofty 
genius  of  its  first  Master,  has  been  lately  described  by  a  French 
writer  in  the  following  graphic  manner : — 

( I  involuntarily  picture  to  myself  these  eminent  men  who 
surround  M.  Pasteur,  and  who  carry  on  his  teaching,  as  forming 
some  sort  of  religious  order,  of  which  the  monks,  Benedictines, 
and  missionaries  grow  pale  in  the  confines  of  the  laboratory,  or 
carry  far  away  to  the  countries  where  plagues,  cholera,  and  fevers 
rage  the  doctrines  of  health  and  a  salutary  initiative. 

*  Each  one  of  them  is  far  more  concerned  with  the  glory  of 
the  house  than  with  his  own  fame  ;  jealousies  and  rivalries  are 
absolutely  unknown  here;  they  have  no  thought  for  personal 
wealth.  .  .  .  The  sale  of  vaccine  for  swine  fever,  of  malleine 
and  tuberculine  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders  and  tubercle,  of 
vaccines  for  anthrax,  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  &c,  will  very  soon 
produce  important  sums ;  a  day  will  come,  which  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when,  all  the  members  being  poor,  the  community  will  be 
rich.  That  day,  freed  from  ministerial  subsidies,  Government 
tutelage  will  also  cease.  I  shall  be  much  deceived  if  the  Institut 
Pasteur,  independent,  closely  united  in  the  austerity  and  self- 
renunciation  of  its  members,  does  not  become  a  power — a  social 
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power  with  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  reckon.  Its  power  will 
only  be  used — about  that  there  is  no  question — for  the  greatest 
good  of  those  who  suffer,  and  for  the  triumph  and  vindication  of 
truth.' 

What  the  future  of  the  Institute  will  now  be,  deprived  of  *  le 
grand  Maitre,'  is  a  question  which  is  being  frequently  asked,  and 
its  answer  can  only  be  sought  for  amongst  those  who  are  left  to 
uphold  the  tradition  and  carry  on  the  work  originally  entrusted 
to  them  by  M.  Pasteur. 

M.  Duclaux,  upon  whom  has  now  fallen  the  great  responsibility 
of  directiDg  the  Institute,  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
M.  Pasteur  for  many  years.  It  was  in  his  house  that  Pasteur 
took  refuge  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  it  was  in  his  laboratory 
— for  Duclaux  was  at  that  time  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Clermont-Ferrand — that  Pasteur  carried 
out  his  masterly  researches  on  the  diseases  of  beer,  and  ever  since 
Duclaux  has  been  the  devoted  friend  of  Pasteur,  never  ceasing  to 
render  him  any  assistance  which  lay  in  his  power.  In  1888 
Duclaux  was  appointed  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne ;  but,  by  special 
arraDgement,  his  work  is  conducted  entirely  at  the  Institute,  and 
he  has  thus  been  still  more  intimately  associated  with  Pasteur. 
It  was  Duclaux  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  out  the 
Annales  de  I'Institut  Pasteur,  a  journal  which,  under  his  able 
editorship,  is  second  to  none  amongst  all  the  new  bacteriological 
publications  of  recent  years.  But  it  is  in  the  chemical  applica- 
tions of  bacteriology  that  M.  Duclaux  is  chiefly  interested  and 
has  done  his  best  work,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  hopes  to  still 
further  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute  by  establishing  a 
school  for  the  study  of  industrial  fermentations,  and  that  he  is 
anxious  to  work  out  scientifically  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  beer,  dairy  produce,  &c. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  M.  Duclaux  will  be  taking  up  again 
the  threads  of  those  classical  researches  which  Pasteur  was  con- 
strained to  abandon  for  the  study  of  diseases,  and  in  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  which  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  let  his  earlier 
work  remain  uncompleted. 

The  Pasteur  Institute  has  been  so  inseparably  associated  with 
the  prevention  of  disease  that  this  new  departure,  which  its 
present  Director  is  anxious  to  inaugurate,  will  come  as  a  surprise 
to  many ;  but  that  the  original  conception  of  the  Institute  as  a 
centre  for  the  study  and  prevention  of  disease  will  not  suffer  is 
assured  by  the  facts  that  Dr.  Roux  will  continue  to  preside  over 
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the  department  in  which  he  has  achieved  such  signal  success  in 
the  new  treatment  of  diphtheria,  and  that  Dr.  Grancher  remains 
at  the  head  of  the  anti-rabic  department. 

It  was  Dr.  Grancher  who,  in  the  presence  of  Pasteur  and 
Vulpian,  performed  the  first  anti-rabic  inoculations,  and  who  ever 
since  has  assumed  the  chief  responsibilities  of  a  post  which  in 
early  days  was  no  enviable  one,  when  bitter  opposition  at  home 
and  abroad  had  to  be  faced  together  with  the  weighty  anxieties 
attending  the  carrying  out  of  a  treatment  the  success  or  failure 
of  which  was  keenly  and  jealously  watched  by  both  layman  and 
scientist  throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  which,  still  on  trial, 
was  dependent  upon  the  support  and  approval  of  those  who  could 
not,  as  yet,  share  the  enthusiastic  conviction  of  its  discoverers. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  historical  interest  to  refer  back  to 
those  first  experiments  which  accidentally  conducted  Pasteur  on 
to  that  path  'which  has  since  led  to  such  notable  achievements  in 
the  novel  domain  of  immunity. 

Whilst  studying  the  disease  known  as  fowl  cholera,  Pasteur 
having  shortly  before  discovered  the  particular  organism  associated 
with  this  malady,  he  was  one  day  unable  to  obtain  a  recent  or 
vigorous  cultivation  of  this  microbe,  and  wishing  to  communicate 
the  disease  to  another  fowl,  he  took,  '  faute  de  mieux,'  a  culture 
which  was  old  and  exhausted.  But  the  fowl  inoculated  with  this 
enfeebled  growth  of  the  microbe,  instead  of  dying,  survived  the 
injection,  and  moreover  appeared  from  this  time  onwards  to  be 
possessed  of  some  strange  and  inexplicable  charm  which  rendered 
it  proof  against  all  infection  from  this  disease,  for  it  was  able  to 
resist  subsequent  inoculations  with  the  most  virulent  and  active 
fowl-cholera  microbes.  Pasteur,  convinced  that  this  was  no 
accident,  but  that  he  was  here  face  to  face  with  a  great  and 
important  problem  which,  if  he  could  only  unravel,  might  become 
of  immense  utility,  repeated  this  chance  experiment  under 
numerous  different  conditions,  with  the  result,  now  so  well  known 
to  all,  that  in  his  hands  the  microbe  which  hitherto  had  only 
proved  a  malignant  foe  was  constrained  to  become  the  beneficent 
protector  of  the  animal  into  which  it  was  inoculated. 

The  study  of  attenuated  viruses  and  vaccines  was  now  vigo- 
rously pursued,  but  so  unprepared  was  the  scientific  world  for  this 
great  step  that  even  Robert  Koch,  at  the  International  Medical 
Congress  in  London,  is  stated  to  have  exclaimed  when,  in  1881, 
Pasteur  brought  forward  his  brilliant  discovery,  '  Es  ist  zu  gut 
um  wahr  zu  sein ! ' 
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In  his  later  researches  on  the  vaccine  of  anthrax  Pasteur 
employed  as  collaborates  a  young  man  who  had  not  yet  even 
taken  his  doctor's  medical  degree;  this  young  man  was  Roux, 
who  subsequently  became  the  most  distinguished  of  all  his  pupils. 

Dr.  Roux's  splendid  work  in  perfecting  the  methods  of  Behring 
for  the  production  of  the  antitoxine  of  diphtheria,  and  its  suc- 
cessful application  in  his  hands,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition,  and  Pasteur's  last  official  speech  was  delivered  when  the 
President  of  the  Republic  visited  the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of 
handing  to  Dr.  Roux  the  insignia  of  Commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 

The  personality  of  Dr.  Roux,  with  whom  and  the  other  pro- 
fessors gathered  round  Dr.  Duclaux  the  fortunes  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  now  rest,  has  been  so  vividly  portrayed  by  M.  de  Fleury 
that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  conveying  to  the  reader  some 
impression  of  so  remarkable  an  individuality. 

Originally  a  student  under  M.  Duclaux  at  Clermont-Ferrand, 
who  did  not  fail  to  notice  a  scholar  'si  taciturne  et  si  studieux,' 
Roux  followed  his  master  to  Paris,  where  the  latter  procured  for  him 
a  minor  appointment  at  the  Hotel-Dieu.  Here  Roux  exhibited 
that  independence  of  character,  that  almost  imperious  demand  for 
liberty  of  judgment,  which  never  forsook  him  even  in  the  presence 
of  his  deeply  venerated  and  much-loved  M.  Pasteur,  when  he 
chanced  not  to  be  in  absolute  accord  with  him  on  some  matter  of 
detail.  His  insight,  unbounded  patience,  and  his  most  scrupulous 
scientific  conscientiousness  soon  obtained  for  him  the  respect  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  after  he  entered  M.  Pasteur's 
laboratory.  Since  then  his  splendid  investigations  at  the  Institute 
have  placed  him  in  the  first  ranks  of  scientific  men.  For  several 
years  Dr.  Roux  has  lectured  at  the  Institute,  and  so  eager  is  the 
competition  to  attend  his  courses  of  lectures  that  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  for  a  place  eighteen  months  in  advance.  His  audience 
is  gathered  from  all  parts,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  he  it  is 
who  has  initiated  French  scientists  all  over  the  country  into  the 
mysteries  of  bacteriological  technique  and  has  incited  them  to  the 
study  of  microbes  and  toxines. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible,'  writes  M.  Fleury,  '  to  find  a 
more  eager  worker.  He  takes  no  rest  either  on  Sundays  or  fete 
days,  and  nothing  has  ever  dissuaded  him  from  the  one  set  pur- 
pose which  dominates  him  :  to  do  good  scientific  work  and  make 
useful  discoveries — not  for  his  own  reputation,  but  for  the  glory 
of  the  Institut  Pasteur,  of  that  beloved  maison-mlre  to  which  the 
order  of  the  Pastoriens  belongs.' 
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Yersin  is  another  brilliant  disciple  of  M.  Pasteur's  whose  name 
will  always  be  associated  with  that  of  Dr.  Roux  in  the  classical 
researches  they  together  published  on  the  toxines  elaborated  by 
the  diphtheria  bacillus.  Quite  recently  M.  Yersin,  forsaking  his 
position  and  brilliant  prospects  at  the  Institute,  went  to  Hong- 
Kong  to  study  the  plague  which  was  then  raging  there,  and,  sur- 
mounting all  opposition  and  innumerable  difficulties,  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  microbe  associated  with  this  terrible  disease, 
and  in  sending  numerous  cultures  of  it  for  further  study  and 
investigation  to  the  Institut  Pasteur. 

Yet  another  remarkable  student  of  M.  Pasteur's  is  Professor 
HafFkine,  who  is  at  present  in  India  busily  engaged  in  investi- 
gating practically  the  merits  of  the  cholera  vaccine  which  he  has 
discovered,  and  which,  according  to  the  Health  Officer  of  Calcutta's 
last  report,  has  made  a  most  favourable  impression  as  to  its 
efficacy,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  inquiry. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  adequately  convey  an  idea  of  the 
splendid  work  which  has  been,  and  is  still  being,  done  at  the 
Institut  Pasteur,  but  I  must,  in  conclusion,  refer  to  those  recent 
and  brilliant  investigations  of  M.  Galmette  on  snake  poisons. 
M.  Calmette  has  succeeded  in  artificially  procuring  immunity  to 
the  venom  of  serpents  by  gradually  accustoming  animals  to  larger 
and  larger  doses  of  snake  poison,  the  blood  serum  of  such  animals 
being  endowed  with  the  power  of  protecting  other  animals  from 
the  effect  of  this  poison.  In  fact,  M.  Calmette  has  discovered  a 
rational  cure  for  snake  bites,  and  its  beneficent  application  is  now 
only  a  question  of  time. 

1  Le  grand  Maitre  '  has  passed  away,  but  he  has  left  a  legacy 
behind  which  is  imperishable,  a  memory  of  untarnished  honour, 
of  lofty  aspirations,  and  of  great  achievements. 

His  charge,  delivered  with  so  much  solemnity  to  his  fellow- 
workers  when  the  Institute  was  first  opened,  might  well  be 
inscribed  in  every  laboratory,  so  appropriately  do  his  words  express 
the  spirit  of  true  scientific  investigation : — 

'  This  enthusiasm,  which  has  been  kindled  in  you  when  young, 
keep  it,  my  dear  colleagues,  but  give  to  it,  as  an  inseparable  com- 
panion, unflinching  self-control.  Advance  no  theories,  nothing 
which  cannot  be  proved  in  a  manner  at  once  simple  and  con- 
clusive. 

1  Cultivate  the  spirit  of  criticism.  By  itself  it  is  neither  a 
generator  of  ideas  nor  a  stimulus  to  great  things.  Without  it 
nothing  can  avail.     With  it  will  always  rest  the  last  word. 
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c  This  that  I  ask  of  you  is  what  you  again  in  your  turn  will 
demand  of  the  disciples  who  gather  round  you,  and  for  the 
investigator  it  is  the  hardest  ordeal  which  he  can  be  asked  to 
face. 

'  To  believe  that  one  has  discovered  a  great  scientific  truth, 
to  be  possessed  with  a  feverish  desire  to  make  it  known,  and  yet 
compel  oneself  for  days,  for  weeks,  sometimes  for  years,  to  anni- 
hilate oneself  and  strive  to  destroy  these  very  conclusions,  and 
only  to  proclaim  your  discovery  when  all  the  adverse  hypotheses 
have  been  exhausted — yes,  that  is  a  difficult  task. 

*  But  when,  after  many  trials,  you  have  at  length  succeeded  in 
dissipating  every  doubt,  the  human  soul  experiences  one  of  the 
greatest  joys  of  which  it  is  capable.' 

G.  C.  Frankland. 
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1  "I  TS  an  inexcusable  thing,  I  know,'  said  Lord  St.  Ronan, '  to  dine 
X  with  a  man  and  then  take  advantage  of  his  hospitality  to 
pester  him  for  a  cheque ;  but  then  again,  you  see,  if  one  don't  ask, 
one  don't  get,  and  unless  a  few  more  subscribers  come  forward  to 
help  us  out  with  the  funds  of  the  institution  that  I  was  telling  you 
about,  I  do  believe  we  shall  have  to  wind  up  the  whole  concern. 
So  I'm  venturing  to  appeal  to  one  or  two  rich  men,  like  yourself, 
Denison ' 

*  Mercy  upon  us ! '  interrupted  the  entertainer  of  this  eminent 
and  philanthropic  nobleman ;  '  is  it  possible  that  your  heart  and 
your  conscience  allow  you  to  sit  smiling  there  and  call  me  a  rich 
man  ?  My  dear  fellow,  I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  with  Aban- 
doned Orphans  and  Destitute  Cats  and  all  the  other  subjects  of 
your  generous  benevolence ;  but  you  might  bear  in  mind  that  I 
myself  am  a  landowner  and  a  member  of  Parliament.  Surely  that 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  my  account  is  always  and  inevitably 
overdrawn  !  Now,  just  behind  you,  if  you  will  screw  your  head 
round  for  a  moment,  you  will  see  a  man  who  really  is  rich.  Why 
not  give  him  a  chance  to  save  his  soul,  instead  of  applying  to  the 
victim  of  pitiless  tenants  and  constituents  ? ' 

The  dining-room  of  the  club  in  which  the  above  colloquy  took 
place  was  invariably  graced  at  that  hour  of  the  day  by  the  presence 
of  the  elderly  gentleman  at  whom  Lord  St.  Eonan  hastened  to 
throw  an  eager,  inquiring  glance ;  but  his  lordship's  countenance 
fell  as  soon  as  he  recognised  the  solitary  diner. 

( Oh,  I'm  afraid  that's  no  use,'  said  he,  despondently ;  l  isn't 
that  the  fellow  whom  you  9all  Miser  Morgan  ?  I  remember  being 
introduced  to  him  on  one  occasion  and  asking  him  for  a  small 
donation  to  the  Open  Spaces  Society.  He  was  very  rude  indeed  ; 
he  said  he  would  see  me  and  the  Society  dismissed  into  infinite 
space  first.' 

'  And  you  allowed  yourself  to  be  discouraged  by  such  a  mild 
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little  rebuff  as  that  ?  Dear  me !  My  experience  of  you  would 
have  led  me  to  give  you  credit  for  being  a  more  sturdy  beggar. 
Now,  Fll  tell  you  what,  St.  Bonan ;  if  you  can  manage  to  extract 
ten  pounds  from  Morgan  to-night,  I'll  give  you  a  fiver  to  add  to 
it.     There's  a  fair  offer  for  you.' 

'It's  an  uncommonly  safe  offer,  or  you  wouldn't  make  it,' 
growled  the  philanthropist.  c  Well,  one  can  but  try ;  it  will  be  a 
grand  triumph  for  me  if  I  succeed.' 

1  And  you  have  such  a  persuasive  way  with  you.' 

Lord  St.  Bonan  caressed  his  bushy  beard.  He  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  rather  a  persuasive  manner,  and  the  bagging  of 
subscriptions  meant  to  him  what  the  bagging  of  driven  grouse 
or  rocketing  pheasants  meant  to  his  companion. 

*  111  tackle  your  Morgan  in  the  smoking-room  presently,'  he 
said.     *  I  suppose  we  shall  find  him  there  after  dinner  ? ' 

'Nothing  can  be  more  certain — old  Morgan's  habits  are  as 
regular  as  the  clock.  Dinner  every  evening  at  eight ;  one  cigar, 
which  with  careful  management  can  be  made  to  last  him  till  half- 
past  ten ;  then  home  to  his  rooms,  where  I  expect  he  counts  his 
gold  till  bedtime.  But  there'll  be  no  sleep  for  him  to-night,  poor 
chap !  because  of  course  he'll  be  ten  pounds  short.' 

Neither  by  ten  pounds,  ten  shillings,  nor  even  ten  pence, 
however,  was  the  tale  of  Mr.  Morgan's  wealth  likely  to  be  incom- 
plete; and  Mr.  Denison,  feeling  very  confident  of  that,  finished 
his  dinner  in  peace. 

Meanwhile,  the  subject  of  his  rather  unflattering  remarks  had 
astounded  the  waiter  by  doing  an  absolutely  unprecedented  thing. 
He  had  ordered  a  glass  of  the  club  port  (price  sixpence,  no  less) 
with  the  dry  biscuit  which  represented  his  dessert,  and  now,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  he  was  slowly  sipping  that  generous  fluid 
while  he  gazed  out  of  the  window  at  the  passers-by  in  darkening 
Pall  Mall.  *He  was  a  small  and  very  spare  man,  whose  clean- 
shaven face  and  strongly  marked  features  had  earned  for  him  the 
sobriquet  of  Beauty  Morgan  somewhere  about  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  war.  But  that  was  long  ago,  and  he  had  since  acquired 
the  less  complimentary  and  more  appropriate  nickname  which 
serves  as  title  to  this  brief  sketch.  No  more  was  he  remembered 
in  the  Guards  ;  the  friends  whom  he  had  formerly  entertained  so 
hospitably  at  his  old  place  in  Surrey  were  for  the  most  part  dead 
and  gone  ;  the  place  itself  had  been  let  for  many  years,  and  if  its 
owner  was  not  ruined  he  chose  to  pretend  that  he  was  so.  He  set 
down  his  glass,  with  a  sigh  which  might  have  expressed  either 
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satisfaction  or  regret,  and  betook  himself  to  the  smoking-room, 
where  he  caused  another  club  servant  to  start  visibly  by  selecting 
a  shilling  cigar. 

But  this  was  nothing  to  what  happened  when  Lord  St.  Ronan 
strolled  up  to  claim  acquaintance  with  him  and  said,  with  serene 
audacity,  '  Now,  Mr.  Morgan,  I  want  ten  sovereigns  out  of  you, 
please.  You  can't  offer  me  less.  Just  run  your  eye  over  this  list 
and  you'll  see  that  we  are  all  putting  our  best  foot  foremost, 
though  we  are  most  of  us  already  subscribers — which  you  are  not.' 

The  little  old  man  took  the  paper  handed  to  him  and  adjusted 
his  pince-nez,  while  a  feint  smile  flickered  over  his  thin  lips. 

1 A  very  excellent  object,'  he  muttered  ;  *  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  contribute  something  towards  its  support.  I  believe  I  have  a 
couple  of  five-pound  notes  in  my  pocket ;  so  you  can  write  c<  paid  " 
against  my  name.' 

It  was  in  this  most  unexpected  way  that  poor  Mr.  Denison 
became  an  involuntary  benefactor  to  persons  who  had  no  sort  of 
claim  upon  him,  while  a  rumour  speedily  gained  ground  that  old 
Miser  Morgan  was  either  about  to  die  or  had  gone  off  his  head. 

But  Mr.  Morgan's  head  remained  in  its  customary  condition 
of  shrewd  capability  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  hoped  that  he  was 
not  going  to  die  yet  awhile.  Not,  at  least,  until  Dick  should  have 
had  time  to  get  home  from  South  Africa.  It  had  been  absurd 
and  childish,  of  course,  to  take  that  well-meaning  idiot  St.  Eonan's 
breath  away  by  letting  him  have  ten  pounds  for  the  asking  ;  but 
when  one  has  scraped  and  saved  for  half  a  lifetime,  when  one  has 
submitted  without  a  murmur  to  universal  contempt  and  obloquy, 
and  when  the  last  of  those  accursed  mortgages  has  just  been  paid 
off,  one  is  surely  entitled,  for  once,  to  taste  again  the  half-forgotten 
pleasure  of  playing  the  fool  with  one's  ready  cash.  Yes ;  the  last 
of  the  mortgages  had  been  paid  off,  and  the  lease  was  out,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  might,  if  it  so  pleased  him,  return  forthwith  to  Ridge 
End,  there  to  end  his  days,  as  he  had  begun  them,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fine  old  house  and  a  sufficient  income.  But  habit, 
which  reconciles  us  to  everything,  deprives  us  also  of  certain 
capacities  for  enjoyment,  and  it  was  not  on  his  own  account  that 
this  dogged  and  slightly  narrow-minded  old  fellow  was  now  rub- 
bing his  hands.  London  lodgings  and  the  club  were  good  enough 
for  him ;  for  close  upon  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  neither 
mounted  a  horse  nor  fired  a  gun ;  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
for  him  to  revert  to  the  tastes  of  a  country  squire.  But  he  said 
to  himself  that  he  would  live  again  in  the  person  of  his  son,  who 
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was  ydung,  strong,  a  keen  sportsman,  and  who,  it  might  be  hoped, 
had  learnt  wisdom  in  the  hard  school  of  adversity. 

Of  hard  schooling  poor  Dick,  it  had  to  be  confessed,  had 
suffered  no  lack,  and  the  old  man,  who  was  sitting  down  in  his 
dingy  lodgings  to  write  a  letter  to  the  exile,  felt  something  like  a 
twinge  of  compunction  as  he  thought  of  bygone  years  and  bygone 
encounters.  But  what  would  you  have  ?  We  grow  old,  we  repent 
too  late  of  our  past  follies,  we  see  those  who  have  inherited  our 
temperament  preparing  to  follow  our  evil  example,  and  we  can  but 
use  such  methods  as  experience  has  suggested  to  us  to  save  them 
from  themselves.  Pleading  and  preaching  are  useless ;  swift, 
sharp  punishment  is  the  only  argument  to  which  young  blood  will 
yield ;  he  who  holds  the  reins  and  the  whip  must  use  both,  or 
else  he  may  as  well  throw  them  away.  So,  at  least,  Mr.  Morgan, 
who  had  himself  been  a  spoilt  child,  had  believed,  and  upon  that 
principle  he  had  acted.  By  renouncing  all  save  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  he  had  contrived  to  send  his  son  to  Eton  and  Oxford ; 
but  he  had  never  been  tender  with  the  boy,  he  had  kept  him  upon 
a  ridiculously  insufficient  allowance  of  pocket-money,  and  had 
sternly  forbidden  him  under  any  circumstances  to  owe  a  penny  to 
a  tradesman.  Perhaps  it  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  bills 
had  been  surreptitiously  incurred,  that  pay-day  had  come,  as  it 
always  must  come,  and  that  Dick  had  been  packed  off  to  seek  his 
living  in  a  distant  colony,  with  the  memory  of  a  paternal  rebuke 
somewhat  more  severe  than  his  duplicity  and  extravagance  had 
merited.  But  then  Mr.  Morgan  had  intended  all  along  to  make 
atonement — his  life,  indeed,  ever  since  Dick's  early  childhood,  had 
been  one  long  atonement  for  the  self-indulgence  which  had  deprived 
them  both  of  their  home— and  if,  upon  occasion,  he  had  seemed 
to  be  unbending  and  unsympathetic,  that  had  been  only  because 
he  knew  better  than  anybody  what  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of  mis- 
placed leniency. 

All  this,  and  a  good  deal  more,  he  explained  in  the  letter  which 
it  took  him  a  full  hour  to  write,  and  which  begged  his  dear  boy  to 
return  to  England  immediately.  His  dear  boy,  who  had  long  been 
his  own  master,  was  now  going  to  be  a  comparatively  rich  man ; 
the  past  was  to  be  forgotten,  the  future  was  bright  with  promise. 
Only  Mr.  Morgan  made  no  reference  to  Flo  Leighton ;  because 
that  had  been  a  stupid  youthful  affair  which  belonged  to  the  past, 
and  the  Leightons,  though  decent  people  enough  in  their  way, 
were  not  quite  in  the  social  class  whence  the  owner  of  Ridge  End 
might  be  expected  to  select  a  bride.     It  had  been  extremely  silly  of 
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Dick  to  talk  about  marrying  the  girl,  when  he  had  not  means 
adequate  to  his  own  support ;  but  young  fellows  will  do  these  silly 
things,  and  too  much  importance  should  not  be  ascribed  thereto. 

For  some  days  after  the  notable  departure  from  his  cus- 
toms, which  has  been  recorded,  the  habitute  of  the  club  to  which 
Miser  Morgan  belonged  watched  him  as  the  islanders  of  Melita 
watched  St.  Paul ;  but  their  curiosity  went  unrewarded.  Port 
wine  was  one  of  the  many  things  for  which  Mr.  Morgan  had  lost 
all  taste,  a  cigar  is  not  necessarily  good  because  it  costs  a  shilling, 
and  to  the  comments  and  opinions  of  his  acquaintances  he  was 
wholly  indifferent.  He  made  no  change  in  his  manner  of  life,  nor 
did  he  wish  to  make  any.  All  he  desired  was  a  reply  from  South 
Africa,  and  for  that  he  must  needs  wait,  he  knew  not  how  many 
weeks.  It  was  without  the  smallest  expectation  that  it  would 
contain  anything  of  personal  interest  to  him  that  he  picked  up  the 
newspaper  from  his  breakfast-table  one  morning,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  chanced  to  catch  his  eye  : 

'  Loss  of  a  Passenger  of  Cape  Verd. — A  telegram  from  Madeira 
announces  the  arrival  of  the  homeward-bound  mail  steamer  Teuton 
from  the  Cape.  The  captain  reports  that,  during  heavy  weather 
off  Cape  Verd,  one  of  the  passengers  was  swept  overboard  by  a 
green  sea,  and  that  all  efforts  to  effect  a  rescue  proved  unavailing. 
Mr.  Eichard  Morgan,  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman  whose 
career  has  thus  been  brought  to  an  untimely  end,  was  believed  to 
have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  recent  mining  ventures,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  join  his  father  in  London,  bringing,  it  is  stated,  a 
large  sum  in  cash  with  him.  His  death  is  much  deplored  by  his 
fellow-passengers,  amongst  whom  he  had  made  himself  universally 
popular.' 

A  stag  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart  will  often  go  far  before 
he  drops.  Mr.  Morgan  quietly  laid  down  the  paper  beside  his  un- 
touched breakfast,  left  the  club,  and  walked  back  to  his  lodgings 
with  a  steady  step.  Nature,  supplemented  by  circumstances,  had 
made  him  something  of  a  Stoic ;  yet  it  was  by  no  conscious  effort 
that  he  maintained  an  unmoved  exterior  beneath  the  stroke  of  the 
thunderbolt  which  had  thus  fallen  upon  him  out  of  a  clear  sky. 
There  are  calamities  so  complete  and  so  utterly  irremediable  that 
they  scarcely  touch  the  emotions  at  the  moment  of  their  occur- 
rence, and  are  frequently  met  with  sheer  disbelief. 

Well,  there  was  room  for  incredulity  in  the  present  instance, 
at  all  events,  seeing  that  Dick  (although,  to  be  sure,  he  had  not 
written  for  a  long  time)  had  given  no  intimation  of  his  intention 
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to  return  to  England,  and  that  neither  his  Christian  name  nor  his 
surname  could  be  called  uncommon.  There  are,  of  course,  any 
number  of  Eichard  Morgans  in  the  world.  The  old  man  kept 
repeating  to  himself  in  a  dull,  bewildered  way,  that  there  were 
plenty  of  Richard  Morgans,  and  that  it  must  have  been  some  other 
Richard  Morgan  who  had  taken  passage  from  the  Cape  and  had 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  stand  on  deck  during  an  Atlantic  gale. 

He  said  as  much  later  in  the  day  to  two  or  three  Mends  (he 
had  but  two  or  three  left,  and  they  not  very  intimate  ones),  who 
were  kind  enough  to  look  him  up  and  assure  him  of  their  sym- 
pathy. '  I  am  not  alarmed  about  my  son/  he  told  them ;  *  things 
of  that  sort  don't  happen.  I  might  telegraph  to  Madeira  ;  but  it 
would  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  the  chances  are  that  I  should  receive 
no  trustworthy  information.  In  a  few  days  the  ship  will  come  in ; 
then  I  shall  see  the  captain  and  make  sure.  However,  I  really 
feel  no  anxiety.' 

But  his  freedom  from  anxiety,  which  scandalised  his  friends, 
and  caused  them  to  remind  one  another  what  a  harsh,  unnatural 
father  Miser  Morgan  had  always  been,  did  not  enable  him  to  sleep 
or  to  show  himself  at  the  club,  or  even  to  eat  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely needful  to  keep  life  in  him.  How  he  spent  the  next  four  or 
five  days  he  would  have  been  puzzled  afterwards  to  say.  He  did  not 
leave  his  rooms  ;  he  did  not  speak  or  read  or  think  much ;  he 
simply  waited  for  something  that  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
every  hour — something  that  was  going  to  kill  him  perhaps,  if  that 
mattered.  His  wits  must  have  continued  to  serve  him  after  a 
mechanical  fashion  ;  for  when  he  went  down  to  Southampton  to 
meet  the  Teuton,  he  had  the  forethought  to  take  his  old  family 
lawyer  with  him.  Circumstances  might  demand  proof  of  his  iden- 
tity and  the  presence  of  a  legal  adviser. 

'  Not  that  I  anticipate  any  necessity  for  troubling  you ;  only 
it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared  for  possibilities,'  he  was  careful  to  ex- 
plain to  his  travelling  companion,  who  replied  : 

c  Quite  so,  my  dear  Mr.  Morgan,  quite  so  !  I  myself  seldom 
leave  home  without  an  umbrella,  even  though  there  may  be  no 
clouds  in  the  sky/ 

There  were  clouds  enough  in  the  sky,  as  they  were  both  well 
aware,  and  they  had  not  been  five  minutes  on  board  the  mail 
steamer  before  doubt  had  given  place  to  certainty.  The  captain 
of  the  Teuton,  who  was  kind  and  sympathetic,  made  no  difficulty 
about  delivering  up  the  effects  of  his  deceased  passenger :  that 
Mr.  Morgan  was  the  father  of  the  drowned  man  was  as  easily  proved 
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as  that  the  drowned  man  had  been  no  other  than  Mr.  Morgan's  son. 
Upon  the  latter  point  the  evidence  afforded  by  baggage  and  clothes, 
which  were  at  once  recognised,  was  conclusive.  A  portmanteau, 
when  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  faded  photograph  of  the  old 
man,  who  gazed  silently  at  it,  together  with — oh,  bitter  irony ! — 
the  last  letter,  dated  some  months  back,  which  he  had  addressed 
to  his  son.  Mr.  Morgan  stooped  down  and  possessed  himself  ot 
this  document.  He  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  those 
who  stood  beside  him  were  acquainted  with  its  purport ;  for  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  say,  in  tremulous,  apologetic  accents  : 

1  My  son  and  I  were  upon  rather  cold  terms ;  I  could  not  write 
to  him  quite  as  I  felt.  My  duty,  as  I  saw  it,  was  to  remind 
him  that — that  he  had  given  me  reason  to  be  displeased  with 
him.  For  we  ought  not  to  forgive  ourselves  too  easily,  and  he 
was  a  careless  young  fellow — a  careless,  light-hearted  young 
fellow!* 

'He  was  an  uncommonly  fine  young  fellow,'  the  captain 
declared,  with  a  touch  of  indignation.  '  As  merry,  kind-hearted 
and  open-handed  a  fellow  as  ever  I  sailed  with  in  my  life ! ' 

1  Thank  you,  sir/  returned  Mr.  Morgan  ;  c  I  am  glad  you  liked 
him.  He  was  all  that  you  call  him,  and  I  dare  say  you  understood 
him  better  than  I  did.  However,  that  is  of  little  consequence 
now.  I  suppose  he  didn't — er — happen  to  mention  me  in  any 
way — just  in  the  course  of  conversation  ? ' 

The  captain  could  not  remember  that  he  had  done  so,  beyond 
stating  that  he  meant  to  join  his  father  in  London  by-and-by. 
'He  was  to  have  left  us  at  Madeira.  I  gathered  that  he  had 
some  idea  of  treating  himself  to  a  continental  trip  with  the  money 
that  he  had  made  at  the  mines.  I  have  his  cash-box,  I  should 
tell  you/ 

There  was  little  more  to  be  said  and  very  little  more  to  be 
done.  Certain  formalities  were  undertaken  by  the  lawyer,  who 
saw  his  client  safely  back  to  London,  and  who  knew  better  than 
to  attempt  anything  so  impossible  as  consolation  on  the  journey. 
Yet,  after  all,  he  had  been  for  many  years  the  trusted  confidant 
of  the  so-called  miser ;  he,  and  he  alone,  held  the  key  to  that 
long,  solitary,  self-denying  life,  and  he  could  not  say  good-bye 
without  one  indispensable  word  of  exhortation. 

1  My  dear  Mr.  Morgan — my  dear  old  friend,  you  won't  stay  in 
these  wretched  lodgings  all  by  yourself,  will  you  ?  You  will  go 
down,  after  a  time,  to  your  own  home  at  Bidge  End,  and — and 
try  to  form  fresh  interests  for  yourself.    Meanwhile,  if  you  will 
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only  come  to  us,  my  wife  will  give  you  a  warm  welcome,  and  I 
promise  you  that  you  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way/ 

'  Thank  you,'  answered  the  other,  c  but  I  think  I  will  remain 
where  I  am,  and  I  hope  never  to  set  eyes  on  Ridge  End  again. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offer.  As  for 
fresh  interests — well,  hardly  at  this  time  of  day !  I  understand 
what  you  are  afraid  of ;  but  you  are  mistaken,  I  shall  neither 
cut  my  throat  nor  blow  out  my  brains.  Besides,  if  I  did,  what 
difference  would  that  make  to  anybody  ? ' 

His  despair  took  that  rather  unapproachable  form.  People 
who  were  sorry  for  him  (and  there  are  always  a  few  good  creatures 
who  are  sorry  for  the  most  unamiable  of  us  when  we  are  in 
affliction)  did  what  they  could,  but  fell  tjack  discomfited  before 
the  cold,  dry  civility  with  which  their  advances  were  received. 
Nobody,  except  the  lawyer,  knew  for  certain  that  he  had  cared  at 
all  for  his  only  son.  His  wish  evidently  was  to  be  left  alone,  and 
it  was,  of  course,  a  good  deal  easier  to  comply  with  that  wish  than 
to  combat  it. 

A  visitor  who  was,  if  anything,  slightly  more  unwelcome  to 
him  than  the  rest  was  Charles  Leighton,  a  man  with  whom  he 
had  at  one  time  been  almost  intimate,  but  whom  he  had  carefully 
avoided  ever  since  poor  Dick's  absurd  announcement  that  he  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Leighton's  daughter.  There  had 
been  no  formal  engagement.  The  girl's  parents,  who  had  been 
reasonable  enough,  had  agreed  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
nothing  of  that  sort  could  possibly  be  sanctioned.  Still,  Mr. 
Morgan  had  not  been  altogether  satisfied,  suspecting  them  of 
suspecting  him.  Nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  they 
believed,  as  most  people  did,  that  he  was  really  a  rich  man  and 
could  afford  to  give  his  son  a  handsome  allowance,  if  he  chose. 
Leighton  himself,  an  elderly,  good-humoured  stockbroker,  was 
harmless  and  unobjectionable — as  were  also,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  his  wife  and  his  daughter.  Only  they  were  utterly  unknown 
in  society,  and  it  had  seemed  prudent  to  drop  them.  But  now, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  here  was  this  prosperous- 
looking  Philistine,  with  visage  elongated  to  fit  the  demands  of 
the  case,  and  a  suggestion  that  hands  might  once  more  be  clasped 
under  the  pressure  of  a  common  affliction. 

c  My  good  man,'  said  Mr.  Morgan,  '  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
you  ;  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  imagined  I  had  any. 
Previous  to  my  son's  sailing  for  South  Africa  we  agreed,  if  I 
^member  rightly,  that  we  had  better  see  rather  legs  of  one 
another  than  we  had  done — that  was  all.' 
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*  But  you  can  have  no  objection  to  seeing  us  now,  Morgan  ? ' 
observed  Mr.  Leighton,  with  a  sigh.  c  Whatever  your  views  and 
wishes  may  have  been,  an  end  has  come  to  them — as  well  as  to 
our  hopes.' 

c  What  hopes  ? '  Mr.  Morgan  asked  rather  sharply. 

It  was  absurd  to  be  annoyed,  seeing  that  nothing  mattered,  or 
ever  would  matter  again,  yet  he  could  not  help  resenting  a  little 
the  employment  of  that  word. 

'  Well,  if  you  had  a  daughter  who  was  growing  thin  and  ill  for 
love  of  a  young  man  who  hadn't  money  enough  to  marry  upon, 
and  if  that  young  man  wrote  to  say  that  he  was  making  his 
fortune  hand  over  hand  and  meant  to  be  true  to  the  girl  of  his 
choice,  I  suppose  you  would  have  hopes,  wouldn't  you  ? ' 

c  I  suppose  I  should,'  answered  Mr.  Morgan ;  *  I'm  not  blaming 
you.     Dick  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  you,  then  ? ' 

*  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  Flo,  I  believe.  You  may 
say  that  it  would  have  been  more  straightforward  on  my  part  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  correspondence  when  I  found  out  about  it,  but, 
hang  it  all !  one  isn't  made  of  cast-iron.  Besides,  I  take  it  that 
a  man  of  independent  means  has  a  right  to  please  himself,  and 
poor  Dick,  it  seems,  had  become  really  independent  within  the  last 
few  months.' 

c  From  communications  which  have  quite  recently  been  made 
to  me,  I  gather  that  that  is  so,'  replied  Mr.  Morgan  coldly.  c  I 
had  not  hitherto  been  aware  of  it.  My  son  did  not  honour  me 
with  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  you — or  in  your  daughter. 
You  knew,  perhaps,  that  he  was  on  his  way  home  ?  ' 

1  Yes ;  we  knew.     Dick  would  have  told  you,  only well,  to 

speak  the  truth,  I  believe  he  was  a  bit  afraid  of  you.  He  foresaw 
that  you  would  be  opposed  to  his  marriage,  and  his  idea  was  that 
he  would  have  a  rather  better  chance  of  overcoming  your  opposi- 
tion by  word  of  mouth  than  by  letter.' 

4 1  see.  An  agreeable  surprise  that  you  were  all  kind  enough 
to  prepare  for  me.  Well,  we  have  had  a  surprise ;  but  it  hasn't 
been  exactly  an  agreeable  one,  has  it  ?  ' 

Mr.  Leighton  shook  his  head  sorrowfully.  He  had  not  expected 
to  be  too  well  received  by  that  hard-hearted  old  Morgan,  and, 
himself  being  a  worthy  creature,  he  took  no  umbrage.  After  a 
pause  he  remarked : 

*  It's  a  bad  business — a  shocking  bad  business — for  poor  Flo.' 

1  She  will  get  over  it,'  said  Mr.  Morgan  dryly.  c  At  her  age 
people  get  over  things/ 
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'  Not  always,  I'm  afraid ;  though,  of  course,  that  is  what  one 
must  hope  for.  Anyhow,  you  can  understand  that  it  is  very  sad 
for  her  mother  and  me  to  see  her  looking  so  miserably  unhappy, 
and  that  we  naturally  wish  to  gratify  any  whim  of  hers  that  it  is 
in  our  power  to  gratify,' 

A  curt  nod  of  the  head  signified  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  able  to 
understand  that,  and  his  visitor,  thus  encouraged,  went  on : 

*  It  would  be  a  kindness,  and  I  believe  it  might  even  be  good 
for  you  too,  to  look  her  up  one  of  these  afternoons.  She  is  very 
anxious  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  and ' 

1 1  am  sorry,'  interrupted  Mr.  Morgan,  '  but  I  must  really  beg 
you  to  excuse  me.  I  am  going  nowhere  at  present,  nor  could  I 
say  anything  to  your  daughter  which  would  be  likely  to  do  her  or 
me  the  smallest  good.  Her  trouble,  as  I  tell  you,  is  curable, 
and  will  be  cured  without  help  from  me.  Mine  happens  to  be 
incurable,  and  it  certainly  would  not  console  me  to  talk  about  it.' 

4  Well,  that  isn't  her  opinion.  She  thinks  she  could  tell  you 
things  about  poor  Dick  which  might  give  you  a  little  consolation. 
She  has  been  hearing  from  him  pretty  constantly,  you  see/ 

If  Mr.  Morgan  had  spoken  the  words  which  were  in  his  mind, 
he  would  have  said,  4  Confound  you,  you  clumsy  fool !  Why  must 
you  needs  go  on  reminding  me  of  that  ?  '  But  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  be  angry  with  the  man — it  was  no  longer  worth  while  to 
be  angry  with  anybody  or  at  anything.  So  he  merely  reiterated, 
in  accents  of  chilling  politeness,  his  regret  that  he  did  not  aw 
present  feci  equal  to  paying  visits ;  after  which  he  glanced  mean- 
ingly at  the  clock. 

Yet  after  Mr.  Leighton,  obviously  disconcerted  and  disap- 
pointed, had  quitted  him,  he  felt  a  twinge  of  compunction.  What, 
after  all,  was  the  use  of  snubbing  people  who,  no  doubt,  meant  to 
be  kind  ?  It  was  true  that,  upon  their  own  showing,  they  had 
dealt  with  him  after  a  fashion  which  he  did  not  consider  parti- 
cularly friendly ;  but  then  he  had  had  no  claim  upon  their  friend- 
ship, and  their  designs,  like  his  own,  had  been  brought  to  nought. 
If  the  girl  really  wished  to  see  him,  why  should  he  deny  her  that 
poor  solace  ?  She  was  not  going  to  be  his  daughter-in-law  now, 
he  had  no  reason  for  holding  her  at  arm's  length,  and  he  presumed 
that  she  would  have  sufficient  good  taste  and  self-control  to  refrain 
from  making  a  scene. 

The  upshot  of  this  and  further  musings  was  that  on  the 
following  afternoon  Mr.  Morgan  rang  the  door-bell  of  a  house  in 
Bayswater  with  which  he  had  once  been  tolerably  familiar,  and 
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asked  for  Miss  Leighton.  Two  minutes  later  he  had  been  admitted 
into  a  small  morning-room  on  the  ground  floor  and  was  shaking 
hands  with  a  pale-faced,  brown-eyed  girl,  dressed  in  black,  whom 
he  mentally  confessed  to  be  both  pretty  and  ladylike. 

1  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  grant  my  request,'  she  said  quietly. 
'  I  know  it  must  go  against  the  grain  with  you  to  enter  this 
house.' 

c  Not  particularly/  answered  Mr.  Morgan.  c  Situated  as  I  now 
am,  it  goes  a  little  against  the  grain  with  me  to  enter  anybody's 
house ;  but  your  father  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  satis- 
faction to  you  to  see  me,  and  I  felt,  after  he  had  left,  that  I  had 
behaved  churlishly  in  refusing.' 

He  honestly  believed  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth,  and  that 
it  had  been  merely  a  sense  of  what  one  afflicted  mortal  owes  to 
another,  not  an  overpowering  anxiety  to  hear  anything  more  that 
Flo  Leighton  might  be  able  to  tell  him  about  his  dead  son,  which 
had  brought  him  all  the  way  to  Bayswater.  But  Flo  Leighton, 
whose  soft  brown  eyes  had  rested  upon  his  while  he  spoke,  may 
have  understood  him  better  than  he  understood  himself,  for  she 
answered,  with  apparent  irrelevance : 

1  It  seems  as  if  we  had  acted  in  an  underhand  way,  I  know, 
but  when  you  have  read  Dick's  letters,  which  I  want  to  show  you, 
you  will  see  that  his  motives  were  not  quite  what  you  think.  At 
all  events,  you  will  see  that  he  longed  to  be  friends  with  you 
again,  and  to  make  some  amends  for  the  distress  and  expense  to 
which  you  were  put  through  him.' 

Mr.  Morgan  took,  with  some  hesitation,  the  bundle  of  closely 
written  sheets  extended  to  him. 

1  These  letters  are  not  addressed  to  me,'  said  he ;  '  and — and 
they  are  love-letters,  I  suppose.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to 
look  at  them.' 

1  But  they  belong  to  me,  and  I  wish  you  to  look  at  them,'  the 
girl  returned.  '  Unless  you  do,  you  will  never  know  what  Dick 
really  was.  Besides,'  she  added,  with  a  touch  of  pride,  '  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  anything  that  he  has  ever  written  to  me.' 

She  had  no  reason  to  be  so,  either  on  her  own  account  or  on 
that  of  her  correspondent.  That  much  the  old  man  to  whom  it 
had  pleased  her  to  deliver  these  ardent  epistles  from  an  exiled 
lover  soon  perceived.  Love-letters,  of  course,  they  were,  and  he 
did  not  do  more  than  glance  at  such  portions  of  them  as  resembled 
all  love-letters.  What  interested  him — and  had  doubtless  been 
intended  to  interest  him — were  the  frequent  references  to  himself 
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and  the  evidence  which  these  afforded  of  his  dead  boy's  affection. 
It  was  an  astonishing,  yet  indisputable,  fact  that  Dick  had  done 
him  justice — and  more  than  justice.  '  The  governor  passes  for 
being  a  hard  man,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  he  is  harder  upon  him- 
self than  he  is  upon  anybody  else.  Why,  I  believe  he  actually 
kept  himself  short  of  meat  and  drink  to  pay  for  my  education ! 
You  wouldn't  call  him  unforgiving  if  you  knew  him  as  well  as  I 
do.  He'll  forgive  me  when  I  can  show  him  some  substantial  proof 
that  I  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  Until  then  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  hold  my  tongue.'  And  again  :  *  I  am  not  going  to 
write  to  the  dear  old  chap.  I  want  to  give  myself  the  treat  of 
walking  into  his  room  some  fine  afternoon  and  putting  all  the 
money  that  he  has  had  to  pay  up  for  me  into  his  hand.  Then  I 
shall  tell  him  how  much  I  have  already  remitted  to  England,  and 
then — well,  then,  I  hope,  he  will  come  round  with  me  and  say 
something  pleasant  to  his  future  daughter-in-law.  He  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  say  anything  pleasant  when  he  first  heard 
of  our  engagement  and  when  I  hadn't  a  sixpence  in  my  pocket.' 

When  Mr.  Morgan  had  finished  reading  his  son's  letters  he 
folded  them  up,  and,  after  clearing  his  voice,  handed  them  back 
to  their  owner. 

4  My  dear,'  said  he,  '  if  you  intended  to  convince  me  that  I 
have  lost  a  daughter-in-law  of  whom  any  man  might  be  proud, 
you  have  succeeded,  for  such  letters  are  only  written  to  good 
women.  But  1  doubt  whether  that  was  your  object.  Your  object, 
I  think,  was  to  lessen  my  misery  a  little,  if  you  could,  not  your 
own.' 

The  girl  nodded.     *  I  wanted  you  to  understand,'  she  said. 

4  Well,  you  have  succeeded  there  too.  But  what  can  I  do  ? — 
what  can  anyone  do  now  that  all  is  over  ? ' 

'  You  can  sometimes  talk  to  me  and  let  me  talk  to  you  about 
him,'  she  answered.  c  You  have  nobody  else  to  whom  you  can 
talk  about  him,  nor  have  I,  for  although  my  parents  are  as  kind 
as  possible,  of  course  they  only  liked  him — he  was  nothing  really 
to  them.  And  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  feel,  as  I  do,  that 
pain  is  harder  to  bear  when  one  can't  speak  of  it.' 

Mr.  Morgan  was  by  no  means  sure  that  he  felt  in  that  way, 
but  he  was  touched  and  grateful.  It  struck  him,  too,  that  the 
poor  girl  must  have  been  very  unhappy  before  it  had  occurred  to 
her  to  seek  a  confidant  in  a  sour,  reticent  old  man  upon  whose 
goodwill  she  had  little  reason  to  count.  So  he  told  her  what  he 
had  told  no  one  else,  how  his  dream  had  been  to  restore  Dick  to 
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his  rightful  position  at  Eidge  End,  how  nearly  that  dream  had 
approached  fulfilment,  and  how  he  had  actually  written  to  recall 
the  wanderer,  who,  had  he  but  known  it,  was  then  lying  deep 
under  the  Atlantic  waves,  beyond  all  reach  of  recall.  Perhaps  it 
was  some  slight  comfort  to  him  to  relate  these  things.  Certainly 
it  was  a  comfort  to  listen  to  what  Flo  had  to  relate  in  return,  and 
to  be  assured  that  poor  Dick  had  always  loved  him.  This  forlorn 
and  oddly  matched  couple  spent  upwards  of  half  an  hour  together, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  interview  each  had  conceived  an  affection 
for  the  other  which  seemed  likely  to  endure  as  long  as  their  joint 
lives.  When  Mr.  Morgan  got  up  to  go  away  he  raised  the  girl's 
hand  to  his  lips,  saying : 

c  You  have  been  very  good  to  me.  I  will  come  again  soon,  if 
I  may.  For  some  little  time,  at  all  events,  I  shall  not  be  afraid 
of  wearying  you  with  my  senile  chatter.' 

1  There  is  one  subject  which  can  never  weary  either  of  us,'  she 
replied,  with  conviction. 

But  she  was  very  young  and  her  fellow-sufferer  was  very  old. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  and  monstrous  and  against  nature  that  she 
should  continue  grieving  all  her  days.  Life  lay  before  her, 
whereas  it  lay  behind  a  worn-out  septuagenarian.  It  stood  to 
reason  that  she  would  marry  some  day  and  forget  this  early 
disaster.  So  Mr.  Morgan  said  to  himself  after  he  had  returned 
to  his  lodging,  and  when,  as  was  not  surprising,  he  began  to  be 
sensible  of  some  reaction  from  his  unwonted  indulgence  in  senti- 
ment. To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  been  thinking  that  he  would 
make  a  will,  bequeathing  Eidge  End  to  Flo  Leighton,  instead  of 
letting  the  place  go  to  the  distant  kinsman  who,  in  the  event  of 
his  dying  intestate,  would  inherit  all  that  he  possessed ;  but 
there  arose  before  him  a  vision  of  Flo's  future  husband — some 
Brown,  Jones,  or  Eobinson,  who  would  entertain  his  low-bred 
friends  at  Dick's  table  and  shoot  the  partridges  and  pheasants 
that  Dick  ought  to  have  shot — a  vision  all  the  more  repulsive 
because  it  was  almost  sure  to  come  true.  And  then,  as  one  ugly 
thought  is  very  apt  to  introduce  another,  it  crossed  his  mind  that 
the  girl's  advances  might  not  have  been  wholly  disinterested.  He 
was  ashamed  of  harbouring  such  suspicions,  but  he  could  not  help 
himself.  He  had  seen  so  much  of  the  baser  side  of  our  compli- 
cated nature,  and  he  knew  so  well  that  absolute  singleness  of 
purpose  is  a  very  rare  masculine  and  a  far  more  rare  feminine 
attribute. 

'Not  that  I  care/  be  muttered ;  c  why  should  I  bother  myself 
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about  what  will  happen  after  I  am  dead  and  gone  ?  All  the  same, 
I  don't  feel  much  inclined  to  leave  the  old  place  to  strangers,  and 
if  she  was  thinking  of  that — as  I  dare  say  she  was,  and  quite  natural 
too  ! — she  must  prepare  herself  for  a  disappointment.' 

He  forgot  that  Miss  Leighton  could  hardly  have  been  actuated 
by  motives  of  that  nature,  since  she  had  not  been  aware  that  he 
had  regained  possession  of  his  estate  until  he  told  her.  Many 
fractious  children,  and  not  a  few  grown-up  persons,  are  wont  to 
put  forward  imaginary  grievances  for  the  sake  of  being  contra- 
dicted and  comforted ;  but  there  was  nobody  to  contradict  old 
Miser  Morgan,  to  whom  at  that  moment  the  memory  of  a  nick- 
name, which  was  no  secret  to  him,  chanced  to  recur  and  brought 
a  bitter  smile  to  his  lips.  c  Miser  Morgan,  do  they  call  me  ? — 
miserrvmus  would  be  nearer  the  mark !  I  have  heaped  up  riches 
and  I  cannot  tell  who  will  gather  them.  Only  I  know  who  will 
not,  and  I  know  that  I  would  give  them  all  for  just  one  sight  of  a 
face  that  will  never  be  seen  again  by  mortal  man.' 

The  sound  of  voices  on  the  landing  irritated  his  nerves  and 
seemed  to  accentuate  his  solitude.  As  a  general  rule,  he  gave 
little  trouble  to  servants  and  submitted  uncomplainingly  to  the 
very  audible  chatter  and  laughter  of  the  housemaid,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  young  woman  of  many  friends  ;  but  now  he  felt  that  he 
must  have  silence,  and  he  was  about  to  ring  the  bell  and  request 
her  to  carry  on  her  conversation  in  a  lower  key  when  the  door  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  voice,  which  was  not  the  housemaid's — a 
voice  which  caused  him  to  bound  on  his  chair — said  : 

1  I'm  afraid  I  have  given  you  a  fine  fright,  sir  ;  but  really  it 
wasn't  my  fault.' 

'  Dick ! '  shrieked  the  old  man,  starting  up  and  stretching  out 
his  arms.  '  But  it's  impossible  ! — it  can't  be  !  Good  God,  what  a 
heartless  brute  you  must  be,  whoever  you  are,  to  play  me  such  a 
trick ! ' 

The  stalwart  young  fellow,  who  was  just  in  time  to  save  Mr. 
Morgan  from  falling,  did  not  look  much  like  a  heartless  brute ; 
although  he  had  perhaps  some  reason  for  stigmatising  himself  as 
a  stupid,  clumsy  fool.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  when  his  father, 
who  had  fainted  dead  away,  had  been  restored  to  consciousness, 
and  had  stopped  his  self-reproaches  by  shaking  a  tremulous  fist  at 
him,  and  by  laughter  which  was  not  far  removed  from  tears,  he 
explained  how  he  came  to  be  safe  and  sound  in  London,  instead 
of  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

c  It  is  quite  simple,'  he  said ;  '  I  didn't  sail  by  the  Teuton  at 
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all,  though  I  had  taken  my  passage.  The  poor  chap  who  was 
drowned,  and  who  claimed  my  cabin  after  relieving  me  of  my 
money-box  and  other  belongings,  found  it  advisable  to  personate 
me,  I  suppose.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  that  was  the 
wisest  thing  for  him  to  do/ 

'From  his  point  of  view  I  dare  say  it  was/  Mr,  Morgan 
agreed  ;  *  but  I  confess  that  I  don't  understand  how  such  a  scheme 
could  be  carried  out  with  any  chance  of  success.  Who  was  he  ? 
Why  did  you  let  him  rob  you  ?  And  why  on  earth  didn't  you 
telegraph  to  have  him  arrested  at  the  first  port  of  call  ?  ' 

i  He  wasn't  a  bad  fellow,'  answered  Dick,  meditatively.  '  His 
name  was  Johnson — at  least,  that  was  the  name  he  bore — and  we 
were  pretty  good  friends  up  at  the  mines,  he  and  I.  Of  course, 
one  comes  across  some  queer  fish  in  those  parts,  and  one  doesn't 
inquire  too  closely  into  their  history  ;  but  I  thought  he  was  more 
or  less  all  right,  so  I  was  glad  enough  of  his  company  when  we 
started  to  travel  down  to  the  coast  together — I  with  my  pockets 
full  of  money,  and  he  without  a  brass  farthing,  poor  beggar !  He 
had  had  the  worst  kind  of  luck,  while  I  had  had  the  very  best,  you 
see.' 

'  And  you  thought  he  was  "  more  or  less  all  right,"  and  you 
considered  it  prudent  to  inform  him  that  your  kit  contained  a 
cash-box  full  of  notes  and  gold  !  Then,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, he  knocked  you  on  the  head  and  levanted  with  your  pro- 
perty. Oh,  Dick,  when  will  you  learn  that  there  aren't  any  honest 
men,  except  you  and  me,  and  perhaps  a  score  or  so  of  others, 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of  a  good-sized  world  ? ' 

Dick  had  to  confess  that  he  had  been  knocked  on  the  head. 
He  pushed  aside  his  tightly  curling  hair  to  show  the  mark  of  the 
blow  which  had  caused  him  to  miss  his  passage  and  keep  his  bed 
for  a  matter  of  ten  days. 

'  As  for  telegraphing  to  Madeira,'  said  he,  *  I  did  think  of  doing 
that,  and  of  course  I  should  have  done  so  if  I  could  have  foreseen 
that  I  should  be  reported  in  England  as  drowned.  But  I  didn't 
know  that  anybody  had  been  drowned  or  that  anything  had  been 
reported  ;  the  first  news  I  had  of  it  reached  me  from  the  slavey 
who  opened  your  door  for  me  just  now.  And  though  it  was  a 
horrid  bore  to  lose  my  money  and  my  clothes,  I  felt  that  I  could 
afford  it.  I  shouldn't  have  liked  the  idea  of  sending  poor  Johnson 
to  prison,  for  he  really  wasn't  a  bad  sort  of  fellow — confound  him ! ' 

Mr.  Morgan  shook  his  head.  '  Proceed  upon  those  principles 
and  you  will  Boon  be  left  without  a  coat  to  your  back,'  he  remarked 
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dryly.  { But  on  the  present  occasion  Providence  seems  to  have 
intervened,  and  your  cash-box  is  all  safe  in  the  next  room.  I  have 
heard,  too,  from  your  bankers,  who  tell  me  that  you  have  become 
quite  a  capitalist.  You'll  hardly  care  to  hear  now  that  at  last  I 
have  paid  off  the  mortgages  on  Eidge  End  and  that  you  can  take 
up  your  residence  there  as  soon  as  you  please/ 

*  Eidge  End ! '  exclaimed  the  young  man,  with  wide-open  eyes. 
1  My  dear  father,  you  don't  mean  to  say ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  do ;  why  not  ?  Every  man  is  entitled  to  his  hobby, 
you  know,  and  that  was  mine.  Besides  which,  it  was  distinctly 
my  duty,  since  the  property  would  have  come  to  you  unencum- 
bered if  I  hadn't  been  a  far  greater  fool  than  you  are  when  I  was 
your  age.  As  it  is,  you  have  had  to  suffer  for  my  folly  quite  as 
much  as  I  have  done.  But  these  are  matters  which  we  can  discuss 
at  our  leisure.  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  seen  Miss  Leighton 
yet?' 

'  I  haven't  seen  a  soul  since  I  reached  London,  except  some 
porters  and  a  cabman  and  your  maid-servant.  Of  course  I  drove 
straight  here.' 

Mr.  Morgan's  eyes  glistened.  '  So  you  came  here  first  as  a 
matter  of  course,  did  you  ? '  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
son's  broad  shoulder.  c  Well !  well !  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  hope 
she  will  forgive  you  ;  but  you  mustn't  keep  her  waiting  a  moment 
longer  than  is  necessary.  Be  off  with  you  to  Bayswater,  and  when 
you  are  there  you  might  just  ask  her  what  she  would  like  a  man 
of  moderate  means  to  give  her  for  a  wedding  present.' 

4  You  consent,  then  ? '  cried  the  young  man  joyfully. 

c  Come  now,  Dick !  you  don't  expect  me  to  believe  that  you 
would  throw  that  poor  girl  over  if  I  withheld  my  consent,  do  you  ? 
To  speak  honestly,  I  did  think  at  one  time  that  you  might  have 
looked  a  little  higher  with  advantage ;  but  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
haven't  changed  my  opinion,  and  when  all's  said,  it's  your  affair, 
not  mine.  I  am  only  too  thankful,  God  knows,  to  have  you  back 
on  any  terms !  If  you  proposed  to  marry  a  Hottentot,  instead  of  a 
very  charming  young  lady,  I  should  be  ready  to  give  her  my 
blessing.' 

So  there  were  great  rejoicings  in  Bayswater  that  evening ;  and 
some  three  months  later  a  quiet  marriage  was  solemnised  between 
Eichard  Morgan,  of  Eidge  End,  Surrey,  Esquire,  and  Florence, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Leighton.  The  ceremony  was  perforce  a 
quiet  one,  owing  to  the  recent  death  of  the  bridegroom's  father, 
who  succumbed  to  a  sudden  fit  of  syncope  a  few  weeks  after  his 
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son's  return  from  South  Africa.  He  had  accomplished  his  life's 
work ;  his  last  days  were  happy,  and  he  was  perhaps  fortunate  in 
the  moment  of  his  exit.  Epilogues  are  so  often  apt  to  be  tedious 
and  disappointing. 

'  Well  might  they  call  him  Miser  Morgan ! '  exclaimed  Lord 
St.  Sonan  when  he  perused  the  deceased's  will,  as  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  c  There  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  much  personalty ; 
but  no  doubt  he  cheated  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by 
making  over  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  as  well  as  his  real 
property  to  his  son.  He  must  have  saved  any  amount  of  money 
in  all  these  years — and  not  one  penny  bequeathed  to  charities,  I 
see !  Ah,  well !  I  got  ten  pounds  out  of  him  once,  aud  I  suppose 
that  is  more  than  any  other  man  living  can  say.' 

W.  E.  Norrjs. 
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On  Limbo. 


Pcrocchfe  gente  di  molto  valore 
C'onobbi  che  in  quel  Limbo  eran  sospesi. 


IT  may  seem  curious  to  begin  with  Dante  and  pass  on  to  the 
Children's  Rabbits'  House ;  but  I  require  both  to  explain  what 
it  is  I  mean  by  Limbo  ;  no  such  easy  matter  on  trying.  For  this 
discourse  is  not  about  the  Pious  Pagans  whom  the  poet  found  in 
honourable  confinement  at  the  gate  of  Hell,  nor  of  their  neighbours 
the  Unchristened  Babies  ;  but  I  am  glad  of  Dante's  authority  for 
the  existence  of  a  place  holding  such  creatures  as  have  just  missed 
a  necessary  rite,  or  come  too  soon  for  thorough  salvation.  And  I  am 
glad,  moreover,  that  the  poet  has  insisted  on  the  importance 
— '  gente  di  molto  valore ' — of  the  beings  thus  enclosed ;  because 
it  is  just  with  the  superior  quality  of  the  things  in  what  I  mean 
by  Limbo  that  we  are  peculiarly  concerned. 

And  now  for  the  other  half  of  my  preliminary  illustration  of  the 
subject,  to  wit,  the  Children's  Rabbits'  House.  The  little  gardens 
which  the  children  played  at  cultivating  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared, taken  insensibly  back  into  that  corner  of  the  formal 
but  slackly  kept  garden  which  looks  towards  the  steep  hill  dotted 
with  cows  and  sheep.  But  in  that  corner,  behind  the  shapeless  Por- 
tugal laurels  and  the  patches  of  seeding  grass,  there  still  remains, 
beneath  big  trees,  what  the  children  used  to  call  The  Rabbits'  Villa. 
'Tis  merely  a  wooden  toy  house,  with  green  moss-eaten  roof, 
standing,  like  the  lake  dwellings  of  prehistoric  times,  on  wooden 
posts,  with  the  tall  foxgloves,  crimson  and  white,  growing  all  round 
it.  There  is  something  ludicrous  in  this  superannuated  toy,  this 
Noah's  ark  on  stiltz*  among  the  grass  and  bushes ;  but  when  you 
look  into  the  thing,  finding  the  empty  plates  and  cups c  for  having 
tea  with  the  rabbits,  and  when  you  look  into  it  spiritually  also, 
it  grows  oddly  pathetic.  We  walked  up  and  down  between  the 
high  hornbeam  hedges,  the  sunlight  lying  low  on  the  armies  of 
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tall  daisies  and  seeding  grasses,  and  falling  in  narrow  gUnt 8  among 
the  white  bolefr  and  hanging  boughs  of  the  beeches,  where  the 
wooden  benches  stand  unused  in  the  deep  grass,  and  the  old  swing 
hangs  crazily  crooked.  Yes,  the  Rabbit*'  Villa  and  the  surround- 
ing overgrown  beds  are  quite  pathetic.  Is  it  because  they  are, 
in  a  way,  the  graves  of  children  long  dead,  as  dead — despite  the 
grown-up  folk  who  may  come  and  say  *  It  was  I ' — as  the  rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs  with  whom  they  once  had  tea  ?  That  is  it ;  and 
that  explains  my  meaning :  the  Rabbits'  Villa  is,  to  the  eye  of  the 
initiate,  one  of  many  little  branch  establishments  of  Limbo  sur- 
rounding us  on  all  sides.  Another  poet,  more  versed  in  similar 
matters  than  Dante  (one  feels  sure  Dante  knew  his  own  mind, 
and  always  had  his  own  way,  even  when  exiled),  Rossetti,  in  a 
sonnet,  has  given  us  the  terrible  little  speech,  which  would  issue 
from  the  small  Limbos  of  this  kind : 

Look  in  my  face :  My  name  is  Might-have-been. 

II. 

Of  all  the  things  that  Limbo  might  contain,  there  is  one 
about  which  some  persons,  very  notably  Churchyard  Gray,  have 
led  us  into  error.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  genius  to  be  found 
in  Limbo.  The  world,  although  it  takes  a  lot  of  dunning,  offers  a 
fair  price  for  this  article,  which  it  requires  as  much  as  water  power 
and  coal,  nay  even  as  much  as  food  and  clothes  (bread  for  its  soul 
and  raiment  for  its  thought) ;  so  that  what  genius  there  be  will 
surely  be  brought  into  the  market.  But  even  were  it  wholly 
otherwise,  genius,  like  murder,  would  out ;  for  genius  is  one  of 
the  liveliest  forces  of  nature:  not  to  be  quelled  or  quenched, 
adaptable,  protean,  expansive,  nay  explosive ;  of  all  things  in  the 
world  the  most  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  which  accounts  for  so 
much  public  expenditure  to  foster  and  encourage  it ;  foster  the 
sun's  chemistry,  the  force  of  gravitation,  encourage  atomic  affinity 
and  natural  selection,  magnificent  Maecenas  and  judicious  minis- 
terial board,  they  are  sure  to  do  you  credit ! 

Hence,  to  my  mind,  there  are  no  mute  inglorious  Miltons,  or 
none  worth  taking  into  account.  Our  sentimental  surmises  about 
them  grow  from  the  notion  that  human  power  is  something  like 
the  wheels  or  cylinder  of  a  watch,  a  neat  numbered  scrap  of 
mechanism,  stamped  at  a  blow  by  a  creative  fiat,  or  hand-ham- 
mered by  evolution,  and  fitting  just  exactly  into  one  little  plan, 
serving  exactly  one  little  purpose,  indispensable  for  that  particular 
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machine,  and  otherwise  fit  for  the  dust-heap.  Happily  for  us  it  is 
certainly  not  so.  The  very  greatest  men  have  always  been  the 
most  versatile:  Lionardo,  Goethe,  Napoleon;  the  next  greatest 
can  still  be  imagined  under  different  circumstances  as  turning  their 
energy  to  very  different  tasks ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  think  that 
the  hobbies  by  which  many  of  them  have  laid  much  store,  while 
the  world  merely  laughed  at  the  statesman's  trashy  verses  or  the 
musician's  third-rate  pictures,  may  have  been  of  the  nature  of 
rudimentary  organs,  which,  given  a  different  environment,  might 
have  developed,  become  the  creature's  chief  raison  d'Stre,  leaving 
that  which  has  actually  chanced  to  be  his  talent  to  become 
atrophied,  perhaps  invisible. 

Be  this  last  as  it  may — and  I  commend  it  to  those  who  believe 
in  genius  as  a  form  of  monomania — it  is  quite  certain  that  genius 
has  nothing  in  common  with  machinery.  It  is  the  most  organic 
and  alive  of  living  organisms ;  the  most  adaptable  therefore,  and 
least  easily  killed ;  and  for  this  reason,  and  despite  Gray's  Elegy, 
there  is  no  chance  of  much  of  it  in  Limbo. 

This  is  no  reason  for  the  optimistic  extermination  of  dis- 
tinguished men.  It  is  indeed  most  difficult  to  kill  genius,  but 
there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  killing  its  possessors  ;  and  with  them 
as  much  of  their  work  as  they  have  left  undone.  What  pictures 
might  Giorgione  not  have  painted  but  for  the  lady,  the  rival,  or 
the  plague,  whichever  it  was  that  killed  him !  Mozart  could 
assuredly  have  given  us  a  half-dozen  more  Don  Giovannis  if  he  had 
had  fewer  lessons,  fewer  worries,  better  food ;  nay,  by  his  miserable 
death  the  world  has  lost,  methinks,  more  even  than  that — a 
commanding  influence  which  would  have  kept  music,  for  a  score 
of  years,  earnest  and  masterly  but  joyful.  Bossini  would  not  have 
run  to  seed,  and  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony  might  have  been  a 
genuine  '  Hymn  to  Joy '  if  only  Mozart,  the  Apollo  of  musicians, 
had,  for  a  few  years  more,  flooded  men's  souls  with  radiance.  A 
similar  thing  is  said  of  Rafael ;  but  his  followers  were  mediocre, 
and  he  himself  lacked  personality,  so  that  many  a  better  example 
might  be  brought. 

These  are  not  useless  speculations ;  it  is  as  well  we  realise  that, 
although  genius  be  immortal,  poor  men  of  genius  are  not. 

Quite  an  extraordinarily  small  amount  of  draughts  and  microbes, 
of  starvation  bodily  and  spiritual,  of  pin-pricks  of  various  kinds, 
will  do  for  them ;  we  can  all  have  a  hand  in  the  killing  of  them  ; 
the  killing  also  of  their  peace,  kindliness  and  justice,  sending  these 
qualities  to  Limbo,  which  is  full  of  such.     And  now,  dear  reader 
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I  perceive  that  we  have  at  last  got  limbo  well  in  sight ;  and,  in 
another  minute,  we  may  begin  to  disoern  some  of  its  real 
contents. 

III. 

The  Paladin  Astolfo,  as  Ariosto  relates,  was  sent  on  a  winged 
horse  up  to  the  moon  ;  where,  under  the  ciceroneship  of  John  the 
Evangelist,  he  saw  most  of  the  things  which  had  been  lost  on 
earth,  among  others  the  wits  of  many  persons  in  bottles,  his 
cousin  Orlando's,  which  he  had  come  on  purpose  to  fetch,  and, 
curiously,  his  own,  which  he  had  never  missed.  The  moon  does 
well  as  storehouse  for  such  brilliant,  romantic  things.  The  Limbo 
whose  contents  and  branches  I  would  speak  of  is  far  less  glorious, 
a  trifle  humdrum ;  sometimes  such  as  makes  one  smile,  like 
that  Villa  of  the  Rabbits  in  the  neglected  garden.  'Twas  for  this 
reason,  indeed,  that  I  preferred  to  clear  away  at  once  the  question 
of  the  Mute  Inglorious  Miltons,  and  of  such  solemn  public  loss  as 
comes  of  the  untimely  death  of  illustrious  men.  Do  you  remember, 
by  the  way,  reader,  a  certain  hasty  sketch  by  Cazin,  which  hangs 
in  a  corner  of  the  Luxembourg  ?  The  bedroom  of  Gambetta  after 
his  death :  the  white  bed  neatly  made,  empty,  with  laurel  garlands 
replacing  him,  the  tricolour  flag,  half  furled,  leaned  against  the 
chair,  and  on  the  table  vague  heaped-up  papers ;  a  thing  quite 
modest  and  heroic,  suitable  to  all  similar  occasions — Mirabeau 
say,  and  Stevenson  on  his  far-off  island — and  with  whose  image 
we  can  fitly  close  our  talk  of  genius  wasted  by  early  death. 

I  have  alluded  to  happiness  as  filling  up  much  space  in  Limbo ; 
and  I  think  that  the  amount  of  it  lying  in  that  kingdom  of  Might- 
have-been  is  probably  out  of  all  proportion  with  that  which  must 
do  duty  in  this  actual  life.  Browning's  Last  Ride  together — one 
has  to  be  perpetually  referring  to  poets  on  this  matter,  for  philo- 
sophers and  moralists  consider  happiness  in  its  causal  connection 
or  as  a  fine  snare  to  virtue — Browning's  Last  Ride  together  ex- 
presses, indeed,  a  view  of  the  subject  commending  itself  to  active 
and  cheerful  persons,  which  comes  to  many  just  after  their  salad 
days  ;  to  wit,  rather  a  mercy  that  we  don't  often  get  what  we  want 
most.  The  objects  of  our  recent  ardent  longings  reveal  themselves, 
most  luridly  sometimes,  as  dangers,  deadlocks,  fetters,  hopeless 
labyrinths,  from  which  we  have  barely  escaped.  This  is  the  house 
I  wanted  to  buy,  the  employment  I  fretted  to  obtain,  the  lady  I 
pined  to  marry,  the  friend  with  whom  I  projected  to  share  lodgings. 
With  such  sudden  chill  recognitions  comes   belief  in  a  special 
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providence,  tome  fine  Greek-sounding  goddess, .thwarting  one's 
dearest  wishes  from  tender  solicitude  that  it  is  as  well  that  we 
shouldn't  get  what  we  want.  In  such  a  crisis  the  nobler  of  us 
feel  like  the  Biding  Lover,  and  learn  ideal  philosophy  and  manly 
acquiescence ;  the  meaner  snigger  ungenerously  about  those  youth- 
ful escapes ;  and  know  not  that  they  have  gained  safety  at  the 
price,  very  often,  of  the  little  good — ideality,  faith  and  dash — there 
ever  was  about  them:  safe  smug  individuals,  whose  safety  is 
mere  loss  to  the  cosmos.  But  later  on.  when  our  characters  have 
settled,  when  repeated  changes  have  taught  us  which  is  our  un- 
changeable ego,  we  begin  to  let  go  that  optimist  creed,  and  to 
suspect  (suspicion  turning  to  certainty)  that,  as  all  things  which 
have  happened  to  us  have  not  been  always  advantageous,  so  like- 
wise things  longed  for  in  vain  need  not  necessarily  have  been 
curses.  As  we  grow  less  attached  to  theories,  and  more  to  our 
neighbours,  we  recognise  every  day  that  loss,  refusal  of  the  desired, 
has  not  by  any  means  always  braced  or  chastened  the  lives  we  look 
into;  we  admit  that  the  Powers  That  Be  showed  considerable 
judgment  in  disregarding  the  teachings  of  asceticism,  and  inspiring 
mankind  with  innate  repugnance  to  having  a  bad  time.  And,  to 
return  to  the  question  of  Limbo,  as  we  watch  the  best  powers,  the 
whole  usefulness  and  sweetness  starved  out  of  certain  lives  for 
lack  of  the  love,  the  liberty  or  the  special  activities  they  prayed 
for ;  as  regards  the  question  of  limbo,  I  repeat,  we  grow  (or  try 
to  grow)  a  little  more  cautious  about  sending  so  much  more 
happiness — ours  and  other  folk's — to  the  place  of  Might-have-been. 

Some  of  it  certainly  does  seem  beyond  our  control,  a  fatal 
matter  of  constitution.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  results  of  vice 
or  stupidity  ;  this  talk  of  limbo  is  exclusively  addressed  to  the  very 
nicest  people. 

A  deal  of  the  world's  sound  happiness  is  lost  through  Shyness. 
We  have  all  of  us  seen  instances.  They  often  occur  between 
members  of  the  same  family,  the  very  similarity  of  nature,  which 
might  make  mothers  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters,  into 
closest  companions,  morally  doubling  the  dose  of  that  terrible 
reserve,  timidity,  horror  of  human  contact,  paralysis  of  speech, 
which  keeps  the  most  loving  hearts  asunder.  It  is  useless  to 
console  ourselves  by  saying  that  each  has  its  own  love,  since 
neither  has  the  love  of  the  other.  And  thus  they  walk,  sometimes 
side  by  side,  never  looking  in  one  another's  eyes,  never  saying  the 
word,  till  death  steps  in,  death  sometimes  unable  to  loosen  the 
tongue  of  the  mourner.    Such  things  are  common  among  our 
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reserved  northern  races,  making  us  so  much  less  happy  and  less 
helpful  in  everyday  life  than  our  Latin  and  Teuton  neighbours ; 
and,  I  imagine,  are  commonest  among  persons  of  the  same 
blood.  But  the  same  will  happen  between  lovers,  or  those  who 
should  have  been  such  ;  doubt  of  one's  own  feeling,  fear  of  the  other's 
charity,  apprehension  of  its  all  being  a  mistake,  has  silently  pre- 
vented many  a  marriage.  The  two,  then,  could  not  have  been 
much  in  love  ?  Not  in  love,  since  neither  ever  allowed  that  to 
happen,  more's  the  pity ;  but  loving  one  another  with  the  whole 
affinity  of  their  natures,  and  after  all,  being  in  love  is  but  the 
crisis,  or  the  beginning  of  that,  if  it's  worth  anything. 

Thus  shyness  sends  much  happiness  to  Limbo.  But  actual 
shyness  is  not  the  worst.  Some  persons,  sometimes  of  the  very 
finest  kind,  endowed  for  loving  kindness,  passion,  highest  devo- 
tion, nay  requiring  it  as  much  as  air  or  warmth,  have  received, 
from  some  baleful  fairy,  a  sterilising  gift  of  fear.  Fear  of  what  ? 
they  could  not  tell ;  something  which  makes  all  community  of 
soul  a  terror,  and  every  friend  a  threat.  Something  terrible,  in 
whose  presence  we  must  bow  our  heads  and  pray  impunity  there- 
from for  ourselves  and  ours. 

But  the  bulk  of  happiness  stacked  up  in  Limbo  appears,  on 
careful  looking,  to  be  an  agglomeration  of  other  lost  things; 
justice,  charm,  appreciation,  and  faith  in  one  another,  all  recklessly 
packed  off  as  so  much  lumber,  sometimes  to  make  room  for  fine 
new  qualities  instead !  Justice,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  usually 
sent  to  Limbo  through  the  agency  of  others.  A  work  in  many 
folios  might  be  written  by  condensing  what  famous  men  have  had 
said  against  them  in  their  days  of  struggle,  and  what  they  have 
answered  about  others  in  their  days  of  prosperity. 

The  loss  of  charm  is  due  to  many  more  circumstances ;  the 
stress  of  life  indeed  seems  calculated  to  send  it  to  Limbo.  Certain 
it  is  that  few  women,  and  fewer  men,  of  forty,  preserve  a  particle 
of  it.  I  am  not  speaking  of  youth  or  beauty,  though  it  does  seem 
a  pity  that  mature  human  beings  should  mostly  be  too  fat  or  too 
thin,  and  lacking  either  sympathy  or  intellectual  keenness.  Charm 
must  comprise  all  that,  but  much  besides.  It  is  the  undefinable 
quality  of  nearly  every  child,  and  of  all  nice  lads  and  girls  ;  the 
quality  which  (though  it  can  reach  perfection  in  exceptional  old 
people)  usually  vanishes,  no  one  knows  when  exactly,  into  the 
Limbo  marked  by  the  Rabbits'  VUlay  with  its  plates  and  tea  cups, 
mouldering  on  its  wooden  posts  in  the  unweeded  garden. 

More  useful  qualities  replace  all  these :  hardness,  readiness  to 
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snatch  opportunity,  mistrust  of  all  ideals,  inflexible  self-righteous- 
ness ;  useful,  nay  necessary ;  bat,  let  as  admit  it,  in  a  life  which, 
judged  by  the  amount  of  dignity  and  sweetness  it  contains,  is 
perhaps  scarce  necessary  itself,  and  certainly  not  useful.  The 
case  might  be  summed  up,  for  our  guidance,  by  saying  that  the 
loss  of  many  of  our  finer  qualities  is  due  to  the  complacent,  and 
sometimes  dutiful,  cultivation  of  our  worse  ones ! 

For,  even  in  the  list  of  virtues,  there  are  finer  and  less  fine, 
nay  virtues  one  might  almost  call  atrocious,  and  virtues  with  a 
taint  of  ignominy.  I  have  said  that  we  lose  some  of  oar  finer 
qualities  this  way;  what's  worse,  is  that  we  often  fail  to  appreciate 
the  finest  qualities  of  others. 

And  here,  coming  to  the  vague  rubric  appreciation  of  others, 
I  have  come  also  to  the  incident  or  story — I  scarce  know  how  to 
call  it — which  first  turned  my  thoughts  on  limbo,  and  suggested 
these  pages  upon  Might-have-been. 

IV. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Goethe  was  reigning  and  Napoleon ;  there 
reigned  also  in  Germany  a  certain  young  princess,  wife  to  a  tiny 
despot.  The  despot  drilled  grenadiers  for  sale,  hunted  big  game, 
supped  with  light  nymphs,  observed  infinite  rules  of  etiquette, 
and  neglected  his  wife,  save  when  he  varied  his  pleasures  by 
worrying  her.  The  princess,  who  possessed  what  in  those  days 
was  called  (a  beautiful  soul,'  spent  her  leisure  time  being  ill, 
reading  metaphysics,  and  writing  many  letters.  I  have  had  some  of 
her  letters  in  my  hands — square  sheets  of  delicate  watered  paper, 
brittle  and  brown  like  rose  leaves  in  a  book — and  through  these 
letters  it  is  that  I  have  come  to  know  her — her  and  one  of  her  corre- 
spondents, who  is  the  other  character  in  my  story.  This  was  a 
lady  who  signed  herself  'Bettina'  (not  Goethe's,  naturally), 
although  she  had  another  name,  which  happened  to  be  French, 
for  her  father  had  been  one  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  Huguenot 
officers.  She  also  had  a  '  beautiful  soul ; '  people  knew  that,  for  she 
wrote  verses  in  the  Muses9  Year  Book  on  Freedom,  also  humani- 
tarian dramas,  and  was  called  '  our  German  Corinne '  by  various 
immortals  now  forgotten.  She  herself  knew  she  had  a  beautiful 
soul,  and  being  young  and  ardent,  and  steeped  in  fashionable  ideal- 
ism, she  thought  a  very  great  deal  about  the  beauty  of  her  soul, 
and  the  dangers  of  its  growing  less  beautiful.  A  terrible  danger 
arose,  and  invaded  her  in  the  shape  of  the  princess.  After  various 
advances   to   which  Bettina,  who  abhorred  courts  and   despised 
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tyrants,  naturally  turned  a  deaf  ear,  the  princess  showed  that 
contempt  of  ceremony  which  goes  sometimes  with  despotism,  by 
calling  on  Bettina  in  person.  She  had  been  boring  herself  to 
death,  she  frankly  explained,  and  wanted  to  see  a  lot  of  our  German 
Corinne.  She  was,  you  see,  a  princess,  accustomed  to  have  her 
way  except  in  serious  matters  (that  her  husband  saw  to) ;  she  had 
no  conception  of  the  value  of  other  folk's  time,  she  was  perfectly 
simple  and  kindly,  and  had  the  freedom  of  high  breeding. 
Bettina  recognised  at  once  some  of  the  worst  characteristics  of 
a  despot ;  and  felt  like  Mme.  Roland  when  she  made  rude  mag- 
nanimous speeches  to  the  Queen.  It  was  impossible  to  prevent 
the  princess  from  calling,  because  the  princess  did  not  see  how 
little  she  fitted  into  a  philosophic  milieu ;  it  became  impossible  also 
not  to  wait  upon  her  occasionally  in  return,  because  the  princess 
wrote  plaintive  little  letters  whenever  she  was  ill.  One  point, 
indeed,  remained  inviolable :  Bettina,  mindful  of  Voltaire's  shame 
and  Bousseau's  sorrows,  never  broke  bread  within  the  despot's 
palace.  But  the  princess  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that 
her  food  and  meal  times  did  not  agree  with  her  new  friend ;  and 
the  lesson  to  tyrants  missed  fire.  That  was  the  desperate  thing. 
There  was  no  making  the  princess  understand  that  she  was 
objected  to  because  she  was  a  princess,  and  no  denying  that 
though  a  princess  she  was  very,  very  nice. 

Nor  was  her  being  a  princess  a  mere  empty  form :  she  had 
been  brought  up  like  that  royal  lady  who,  hearing  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  bread,  had  asked  why  the  people  did  not  eat  brioche. 
And  Bettina,  knowing  the  hard  heart  of  despots,  scorned  even  to 
explain  that  people  who  have  no  bread  have  no  brioche  either. 
Was  it  Rousseau  who  said  :  c  Monseigneur,  you  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  born  great*  ?  That  was  the  style  to  use,  nor 
waste  explicitness  with  princes.  Hence  a  fine  growth  of  scornful 
innuendo  and  cross-purpose  answer,  till  the  situation  became 
extremely  confused.  The  letters  I  have  read,  extending  over 
eighteen  months,  are  devoted  to  making  it  more  inextricable  in 
the  attempts  to  clear  it.  For  the  more  Bettina,  feeling  her 
liberty  (people  thought  a  vast  lot  about  liberty  in  those  days) 
jeopardised,  the  more  Bettina  unravelled,  nay,  rudely  cut  the  web 
of  misunderstanding,  the  closer  did  the  princess,  an  inverse 
Penelope,  weave  it  afresh  overnight,  or  was  it  the  princess  who 
did  the  unravelling  and  Bettina  the  weaving  ?  Heaven  knows,  so 
great  was  the  confusion.  Certain  it  is  that  both  did  their  best. 
Bettina,  for  instance,  alluded  in  the  plainest  manner  to  Dionysius 
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and  Dion — 1  think  those  were  the  names— and  other  accomplished 
and  intrusive  tyrants  who  had  tried  to  inveigle  ancient  patriots 
and  philosophers.  But,  at  those  names,  the  princess  merely 
thought  that  Bettina  had  but  an  ear  to  gossip,  and  unfolded  all 
the  iniquities  of  her  small  court,  that  Bettina  might  know  that 
she  really  wasn't  a  bit  responsible  and  did  not  like  it  at  alL 
Moreover,  she  seized  the  opportunity  of  showing  how  solitary  she 
was  in  her  surroundings. 

But  Bettina  did  not  take  it  in  that  way.  Bettina,  who  knew 
the  villanies  of  courts  only  en  masse,  and  chiefly  thanks  to 
Plutarch  and  Alfieri's  regicide  dramas,  was  genuinely  upset  by  the 
princess's  explanatory  revelations.  She  felt  indignant  at  this 
taking  for  granted  of  wickedness ;  and,  what  was  more  serious,  she 
grew  secretly  alarmed  lest  the  rigour  and  clearness  of  her  own 
judgments  should  be  impaired  by  the  dangerous  knowledge  which 
was  being  forced  upon  hen  Although  a  notable  philosopher  and 
philanthropist,  she  knew  but  little  of  the  world,  and  believed 
exclusively  in  abstract  principles  of  justice  and  virtue :  fancy  if 
they  ever  made  room  for  the  princess's  feeble  corrupt  way  of 
examining  and  judging  individual  cases,  her  shocking  tendency  to 
be  sorry  instead  of  being  indignant ! 

And  thus,  with  incalculable  expenditure  of  argument,  illustra- 
tion and  paper,  did  these  two  friends  entangle  themselves  in 
misunderstanding :  a  little  comedy  of  errors  such  as  can  go  on 
only  in  very  subtle  brains  and  young  and  honest  hearts.  But  it 
is  only  on  the  stage  that  comedies  of  this  kind  end  to  the  better 
satisfaction  of  everyone  concerned. 

A  suspicion  had  entered  Bettina's  mind  that  she  was  perhaps 
yielding  a  little  to  corruption.  She  certainly  had  got  to  enjoy  the 
princess's  subtlety  of  wit,  her  charm  of  manner,  even  her  graceful 
dresses  and  great  lady's  whims  ;  she  was  beginning  to  be  fond  of 
the  despot's  wife,  to  forget  that  she  hated  despots.  Could  it  be 
that  her  Roman  virtue  was  susceptible  of  vanity-?  Had  the 
advances  and  insistence  of  the  princess  turned  her  head  ?  The 
suspicion  arose  but  was  dismissed :  for  did  she  not  continually 
administer  to  the  princess  such  exhortation  and  criticism,  regard- 
less of  her  feelings ;  nay,  with  such  good  result  (the  thought  was 
not  without  a  sttrn,  antique  sweetness)  that  her  friend  had 
actually  learned  to  receive  without  much  murmuring  (at  best  only 
a  little  frivolous  banter  to  save  the  situation)  a  fine  broadside  of 
home  truths  such  as  Rousseau  himself  might  have  let  loose  on  his 
patrons? 
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So,  on  the  whole,  things  were  looking  more  satisfactory,  and 
the  German  Corinne  allowed  herself  to  unbend  towards  the  partially 
penitent  great  lady;  there  is  a  budget  of  letters  and  notes  (in 
those  days  friends  always  summed  up  in  writing  the  impressions 
of  each  interview)  which  testifies  to  really  pleasant  relations.  The 
famous  De  Stael,  moreover,  had  just  published  her  book  on  Ger- 
many, and,  for  a  fortnight,  neither  of  the  two  friends  could  think 
or  talk  of  anything  else,  and  agreement  and  discussion  grew  per- 
fectly ecstatic.  The  letters  of  the  princess  are  bubbling  with 
critical  rapture.  It  culminates  in  one  small  scrawl  (what  people 
called  a  billet)  written  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  after  an  after- 
noon of  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul. 

'  My  maid,  and  Baroness  S ,  and  the  doctor,'  so  wrote  the 

princess, '  all  sprang  to  their  feet,  thinking  I  had  a  fresh  attack,  so 
violently  did  I  ring  just  now  for  pens  and  paper.  I  have  tried  in 
vain  to  sleep,  but  find  I  cannot,  without  telling  you  at  once  how 
great  has  been  my  happiness  and  pride.  This  day  (within  two  of 
my  thirtieth  birthday)  shall  ever  be  marked  in  memory  (Mo  lapillo, 
for  it  has  brought  at  last  the  reward  of  all  my  patience  and  guile ! 
I  have  won  the  wager  I  had  made  with  myself:  I  have  triumphed 
over  the  Roman  haughtiness  of  the  severe  Bettina.'  The  rest  was 
only  nonsense  about  a  bag  of  sweets  which  she  was  sending  as  a 
token  of  everlasting  friendship  at  four  in  the  morning,  one  of  her 
many  childish  whims.  Alas,  alas,  that  the  sweets  were  ever  sent, 
or  billet  ever  written,  that  the  well-born  page  did  not  devour  the 
one  .and  Ipse  the  other  on  the  road !  Alas,  above  all  things,  that 
the  poor  princess  should  not  have  been  unwell  and  thus  prevented 
from  calling  next  day  on  Bettina !  What  passed  between  these 
ladies  no  one  will  ever  know ;  but  subsequent  letters  make  it  easy 
to  guess. 

Bettina's  worst  suspicions  were  fulfilled;  the  princess  had 
made  a  wager  to  tame  her ;  the  princess  had  turned  her  into  a 
great  lady's  plaything !  A  plaything !  Yes ;  there  was  no  use  in 
blinking  the  truth  or  mincing  words ;  a  plaything.  But — but — 
a  friend — that,  princess,  never !  She  had  ever  despised  and 
pitied  the  despot.  Those  were  days  when  people  were  eloquent ; 
they  knew  pages  and  pages  of  sublime  printed  rhapsody  by  heart, 
and  improvised  the  same  with  much  facility.  Bettina,  doubtless, 
was  up  to  the  occasion. 

Such  eloquence,  even  ninety  years  ago,  exhausts  and  speedily 
provokes  reaction.  The  very  day  after  the  princess's  visit,  the 
reaction  had  set  in.    Without  allowing  that  she  could  have  said 
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unjust  or  cruel  things,  Bettina  feared  she  might  have  been  hasty ; 
perhaps  some  quiver  of  the  princess's  face,  or  little  hoarseness  in 
her  childish  voice,  may  have  begun  to  haunt  her.  Anyhow  she 
wrote  and  re-wrote  several  times  (fearing  ungraciousness  and 
apologetic  tone  equally)  a  little  letter  to  the  palace.  No  answer 
came.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  Bettina  may  have  surmised. 
She  had  not  time  to  surmise  very  long ;  for  the  next  day  came 
a  note  from  the  lady-in-waiting,  saying  that  the  princess,  after 
a  Court  ball,  had  had  a  seizure  of  her  old  malady ;  and  the  day 
after  that  there  was  lamentable  tolling,  flags  wrapped  with  crape, 
and  the  Court  Herald  with  black  tabor  announced  the  death  of  her 
Serene  Highness.  There  was  a  gala  funeral  of  course,  to  which 
the  principality  and  sundry  neighbouring  states  all  flocked. 
Bettina  did  not  go.  But  she  had  been  to  the  palace,  forget- 
ting it  was  a  despot's  house,  to  greet  her  friend  once  more*  The 
princess,  we  are  told  by  contemporary  memoirs,  was  still  young, 
and,  though  small  and  feeble  in  health,  had  been  a  beautiful  lady. 
The  despot,  although  he  took  another  wife  next  year,  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  and  cried  quite  childishly  in  Bettina's 
presence.  And  Bettina,  forgetting  all  about  his  being  a  tyrant, 
felt  almost  affectionate,  and  absurdly  grateful  towards  him. 

Such,  read  between  the  lines  of  those  old  letters,  appears  to 
have  been  the  story  of  those  ladies'  friendship,  so  long,  so  long 
ago.  It  may  not  have  happened  exactly  as  I  have  told,  but  such, 
I  feel  sure,  are  the  essentials.  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
poor  little  princess,  who  had  been  denied  health  and  happiness,  was 
denied  also  this  small  comfort  of  friendship ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  other  lady,  whatever  other  friendships  she  may  have  had,  never 
ceased  missing  this  one.  For  one  individual  cannot  ever  replace 
another,  nor  an  affection  which  is  secured  an  affection  which  is  lost ; 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  a  pity  that  individuals,  their 
special  quality,  above  all,  their  affections,  should  crowd  so  plenti- 
fully into  Limbo.  Many  other  friendships  there  have  doubtless 
been,  with  strength  and  sweetness  in  their  stillborn  face,  hurried 
off,  if  not  by  death,  then  by  less  gentle  hands,  into  a  place  similar 
to  that  which  holds  the  souls  of  the  unchristened  babes ;  sometimes, 
like  them,  let  us  hope,  removed  to  a  sphere  where  such  things 
grow  finer  and  more  fruitful,  the  sphere  of  the  love  of  those  we 
have  not  loved  enough  in  life. 

But  that  at  best  is  but  the  life  of  ghosts ;  so  let  us  never  for- 
get, dear  friends,  how  close  all  round  lies  Limbo,  the  Kingdom  of 
Might-have-been, 

Vernon  Lee. 
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Flotsam. 

By  Henby  Seton  Merriman. 
CHAPTER  V. 

WHEN  THE  WINE   IS  IN. 

ON  the  occasion  of  his  twenty-first  birthday  Harry  gave  a  dinner 
to  his  friends,  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  a  larger  number  of  these  than  he  had  anticipated. 
Not  only  were  those  simple  sons  of  Mars,  his  fellow-officers,  eager 
to  rejoice  with  him  in  that  he  had  found  the  many  pieces  of 
money  that  had  been  lost  to  sight,  but  from  the  highways  and 
hedgerows  friends,  old  and  young,  came  trooping. 

From  over  seas  there  even  came  a  word  of  kindly  congratula- 
tion. One  signing  himself  Harry's  old  friend,  Phillip  Lamond, 
wrote  from  Calcutta  with  many  good  wishes. 

The  dinner  took  place  at  a  West-end  tavern,  then  much  in 
vogue.  This  establishment  still  exists,  but  has  descended  the 
social  scale  in  a  day  when  outward  decoration  is  held  to  contribute 
to  a  greater  beatitude  than  good  wine  and  victuals. 

Some  of  Harry's  military  friends  kindly  constituted  themselves 
a  tasting  committee,  and  emerged  from  the  hospitable  doors  of  the 
tavern  at  three  in  the  morning  of  Harry's  twenty-first  birthday, 
informing  all  and  sundry  in  husky  voice  that  some  individual, 
presumably  the  hero  of  the  day,  was  a  jolly  good  fellow. 

These  friends,  now  washed  and  sobered,  were  grouped  round 
Harry,  who  received  his  guests  in  a  sort  of  drawing-room. 
Indeed,  their  presence  was  somewhat  necessary  in  view  of  the 
number  of  perfect  strangers  whom  Harry  was  called  upon  to 
welcome. 

'  This,'  whispered  Montague  of  the  regiment,  as  a  red-faced 

1  Copyright  in  the  United  States,  1896,  by  Longmans,  Green,  k  Co. 
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gentleman  swaggered  in,  '  is  Major  Meule  of  the  life  Guards— 
best  judge  of  a  horse  in  London.' 

And  Major  Meule  looked  it* 

1  Here  comes  Tom  Calley,  who  ran  away  from,  his  American 
wife — a  tip-top  chap/  added  the  gifted  Montague. 

And  Harry  shook  Mr.  Thomas  Calley's  limp  hand. 

They  all  seemed  to  know  Montague,  with  whom  they 
exchanged  a  knowing  nod.  Montague  had,  by  the  way,  been 
chairman  of  the  tasting  committee.  He  was  now  inclined  to 
assume  the  mastership  of  the  ceremonies,  and  kindly  jogged 
Harry's  elbow  whenever  that  easy-going  youth  showed  a  tendency 
to  neglect  his  duty  as  host. 

They  took  their  seats  at  table,  Montague  on  Harry's  left,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  long  board  a  row  of  rubicund  faces  mostly 
unknown  to  the  young  host.  The  dinner  was  a  good  one ;  the 
wines  eminently  satisfactory.  The  light  of  many  flickering 
candles  showed  the  rubicund  faces  to  be  verging  on  cardinal,  when 
the  table-cloth  was  at  length  removed  and  the  business  of  the 
evening  began. 

Major  Meule  rose  to  his  feet  by  arrangement  with  Montague. 
He  was  the  great-nephew  of  a  dissolute  baronet,  which  established 
a  certain  precedence  at  this  table. 

1  Gen'lemen,'  said  the  Major,  jerking  his  neck  back  in  his 
stock  and  standing  in  the  benign  attitude  usually  assumed  by  a 
sworn  broker  about  to  sell  a  horse,  '  gen'lemen,  charge  your 
glasses.  Got  a  toast  to  give  you.  Toast  am  sure  you'll  all  drink 
heartily.' 

He  paused,  and  looked  round  on  faces  that  certainly  encouraged 
such  a  hope. 

*  Our  host,  gen'lemen !  It  is  not  the  straight  thing — 
gen'lemen — for  one  gen'leman ' 

*  Hear,  hear,'  interrupted  the  voice  of  one  who  owed  the 
Major  money. 

'  To  praise  another  gen'leman  before  his  face.  All  I  can  say- 
is  that  our  host  has  proved  himself  a  thorough — eh — er — genie- 
man  to-night.  He  is  an  acquisition — British  Army.  Such  men  as 
Harry  Wylam — make  England — wha'  she  is.  I  give  you — Harry 
Wylam — our  host.' 

They  took  their  host  in  bumpers,  standing  to  do  so.  Some  of 
them  stood  a  trifle  unsteadily.  Then,  on  a  sign  from  Montague, 
Harry  rose  to  his  feet— flushed,  handsome,   excited.     He  stood 
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nearly  six  feet  high,  a  fine  upright  young  Englishman,  with  a 
clear  skin  and  honest  eyes,  tossing  fair  hair,  and  a  weak  mouth. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  that  this  will 
not  be  the  last  dinner  by  many  that  we  shall  take  together.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  English  soldier,  and  an  officer  in  this  regiment.  I 
am  proud  to  meet  many  of  you  who  do  not  belong  to  "  ours,"  and 
I  thank  you  for  so  kindly  drinking  my  health.  In  reply, 
gentlemen,  I  give  you  the  lady  we  all  serve — The  Queen.' 

Amid  shouts  the  toast  was  duly  drunk.  Then  some  one  called 
for  a  song,  and  Harry  rose  to  his  feet  again.  He  possessed  a  fine 
young  voice,  and  being  devoid  of  affectation  sang  a  good  song  of 
a  good  old  type,  now  superseded  by  the  '  double  entente '  of  the 
music  hall — the  subtle  humour  of  the  variety  stage.  The  words 
of  Harry's  song  only  meant  what  they  said,  and  the  air  was  more 
important  than  the  libretto.  When  he  sat  down  another  arose  and 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  praise  of  Bacchus,  to  whom,  indeed,  more 
than  one  man  present  had  already  poured  copious  libations. 

The  evening  went  merrily  enough,  and  in  a  jolly  voice  Harry 

told  the  waiters  to  bring  more  wine,  and  be  d d  to  them  for 

bad  waiters.  One  gentleman  volunteered  to  perform  a  sailor's 
hornpipe  on  the  sideboard,  but  slipped  on  a  cork  which  rolled 
under  his  foot,  and  falling  heavily,  bumped  his  head  against  the 
mahogany,  and  retired  into  private  life  in  a  corner.  Another 
insisted  on  reciting  Gray's  '  Elegy,'  to  which  the  assembled  guests 
at  first  objected,  but  after  useless  opposition  allowed  him  to  go  on, 
and  took  no  notice  of  him.  Several  young  warriors  slipped  quietly 
under  the  table  as  if  in  search  of  something,  and  were  lost  to 
sight.  Major  Meule  went  quietly  to  sleep,  with  his  red  face 
appearing  above  his  black  leather  stock,  like  a  full-blown  peony 
drooping  in  the  sun. 

It  was  not  an  edifying  scene,  and  need  hardly  be  dwelt  upon 
longer.  Every  man  at  the  table  was  a  more  hardened  toper  than 
Harry,  who  had  been  in  the  wildest  spirits  all  the  evening — 
leading  song  and  laughter.  His  position  of  host  had,  perhaps, 
saved  him  a  little,  and  indeed  it  was  to  no  man's  advantage  that 
he  should  take  too  much.  Most  of  the  guests — friends  of 
Montague — lacked  such  opportunities  as  this,  and  made  the  most 
of  the  good  wine.  There  are  many  men  ready  enough  to  get 
intoxicated  if  it  can  be  compassed  at  the  expense  of  another, 
but  stint  vice  to  please  avarice  if  they  pay  for  their  own  liquor. 

The  bottles  followed  each  other  round  the  table  with  a  mar- 
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vellous  regularity  and  speed,  while  it  is  to  be  feared  more  than 
one  guest  forgot  his  manners  in  his  anxiety  to  get  his  fill  of  good 
wine.  Harry  was  too  young  to  care  for  the  liquor  for  its  own 
sake,  and  in  his  boisterous  way  proposed  that  they  should  leave 
the  table  and  go  out  of  doors.  Mischief  of  any  sort  would  suit 
him,  he  averred,  and  plenty  of  proposals  met  his  suggestion. 

'  Or  shall  we  go  and  sing  a  serenade  in  St.  Helen's  Place?' 
cried  Montague  in  a  thick  voice,  glancing  at  Harry  with  a  devil- 
may-care  leer. 

1  Where  the  hell  is  that  ? '  asked  some  young  blade  whose 
father  having  made  a  fortune  in  tallow  had  taught  his  sons  a  fine 
ignorance  of  London  beyond  the  Bank. 

'Ask  Wylam,'  answered  Montague,  who  was  flushed  and 
incoherent. 

'  St.  Helen's  Place  is  in  the  City,'  replied  Harry  shortly.  And 
some  sly  dog  gave  out  a  meaning : 

4  Ah— h!' 

4  All  right,  Harry,'  said  Montague,  with  a  low-bred  wink. 
c  Mum's  the  word.    I'll  not  peach.' 

He  pursed  up  his  coarse  lips  and  looked  mysterious. 

*  I'll  only  tell  'em  that  when  we  go  to  St.  Helen's  Place  we 
get  ourselves  up  uncommon  smart.  I'll  only  tell  'em  that  one  day 
on  parade  we  dropped  a  dainty  lace  handkerchief  out  of  our  sleeve.' 

Harry  scowled  over  his  wineglass.  But  Montague  did  not 
notice  the  indication  of  a  temper  never  owning  to  a  perfect  control. 

'  And  if  the  City  fair  be  kind,  why  go  to  the  West-end  ? ' 
continued  Montague,  whose  cups  conduced  to  coarseness. 

'  Drop  that,  Montague,'  said  Harry  in  a  warning  voice.  But 
as  ill-fortune  would  have  it,  the  joke  had  just  penetrated  the 
muddled  brain  of  a  boy  fresh  from  his  mother's  apron-strings, 
and  therefore  anxious  to  display  a  deep  and  depraved  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

'  I  give  you  a  toast,  gentlemen.  St.  Helen ! '  he  cried  with  a 
maddening  laugh. 

( I  give  you  a  better,  and  yet  the  same,'  shouted  Montague. 
*  Miriam — Saint  Miriam  of  St.  Helen's  Place !  And  no  saint,  III 
be  bound,  despite  her  demure  airs — as  smart  a  little  maid 
as ' 

He  finished  with  a  splutter,  for  Harry's  claret,  glass  and  all, 
had  struck  him  full  in  the  face ;  and  Harry,  sobered,  white-lipped, 
with  blazing  blue  eyes— and  none  can  blaze  so  fierce — was  standing 
over  him. 
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*  If  that's  not  enough  for  you,  take  that !  '  said  Harry  in  a 
concentrated  whisper. 

And  he  boxed  Montague  so  heavily  on  the  side  of  the  head 
that  he  rolled  over  sideways,  carrying  his  chair  with  him. 

Montague  stood  up,  his  lips  twitching,  the  claret  dripping 
from  his  moustache  and  whiskers,  his  face  livid,  with  a  red  patch 
where  Harry  had  struck  him. 

'  All  right,  Mr.  Wylam,'  he  said,  '  I'll  kill  you  for  that/ 

Every  man  in  the  room  was  on  his  feet.  The  Major  came 
bustling  forward. 

'Gentlemen — gentlemen — if  you  please,'  he  cried  in  his 
raucous  voice,  and  the  younger  men  stood  aside  as  in  the  presence 
of  one  who  had  moved  in  drunken  brawls  all  his  life — a  proud 
distinction.  v 

But  another  man  had  already  taken  Harry  by  the  arm — a  tall 
grey-haired  man,  a  major  in  his  own  regiment. 

1  Gome  away,  Wylam,'  he  said.     '  Montague  is  drunk.' 

'  Never  soberer  in  my  life,'  returned  Montague,  wiping  his 
face  and  clothes  with  a  dinner-napkin. 

'  Then  you  are  a  d d  cad,'  said  the  grave  grey-haired  man. 

*  There  would  have  been  some  excuse  for  you  if  you  hadn't  been 
sober.' 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,'  said  Harry,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  his  new  friend's  hand  and  going  towards  the  door. 

'  No,  he  is  afraid  of  you,'  replied  the  other. 

In  the  passage  the  landlord  came  forward,  perturbed,  in  a 
frock-coat. 

4 1  hope  there  will  be  no  scandal,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  with 
uplifted  hands. 

'  Get  out,'  said  Harry,  passing  out  into  the  quiet  street. 

It  was  a  July  morning,  and  even  the  streets  of  the  great  city 
looked  cleaner  and  healthier  for  the  passage  of  the  short  night. 
The  air  was  cool,  for  the  sun  was  not  yet  up  and  had  only  begun 
to  tinge  the  eastern  sky.  Over  the  sordid  streets  hovered  that 
pearly  calm  which  dawn  casts  even  upon  the  city. 

Harry's  eyes  were  painful  after  his  long  vigil,  his  lips  were 
parched,  he  tasted  the  bitterness  of  that  life  which  young  men 
crave  to  see. 

( I  suppose,'  he  said,  huskily,  to  the  man  stalking  gravely  at 
his  side  with  a  solemn  clank  of  spurs,  '  that  I  shall  fight  him.' 

c  Yes.     You  were  both  too  d d  sober.' 
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Harry  gave  a  short  laugh,  and  pressed  his  aching  head  with  his 
two  hands  as  he  walked. 

1 1  wasn't/  he  said. 

In  a  doorway  a  shadowy  form  sat  up— a  night-bird,  in  his  rags, 
with  a  homeless  face.  He  sat  up  and  watched  the  two  officers 
clank  past  in  their  red  coats,  with  their  swords  swinging. 

'  Poor  devil ! '  said  Harry. 

He  paused,  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  went  back  and  threw  the 
man  a  half-crown. 

The  Major  watched  him,  with  a  smile,  and  suddenly  in  the  grey 
light  Harry  blushed  like  a  boy.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as 
charity. 

1  Poor  devil  looked  hungry,'  he  said. 

And  the  shadow  in  the  doorway  shrank  back,  watching  the  two 
men  in  their  bright  uniforms,  with  their  worn  and  weary  eyes. 

A  carriage  rattled  past,  and  Harry  caught  a  glimpse  of  two 
women  in  ball-dresses.  One — the  elder  woman — sat  bolt  upright 
with  wide-open  eyes  staring  in  front  of  her.  Her  face  was  hard 
and  wise.  Her  companion — a  young  girl — was  leaning  her  face 
against  the  arm-rest,  her  lips  apart,  her  pale  forehead  drawn 
with  weariness,  her  eyes  closed. 

The  Major  saw  it  too,  and  made  no  comment. 

The  world  seemed  very  hollow.  There  appeared  to  be  more 
fighting  in  life  and  against  greater  odds  than  Harry  had  hitherto 
imagined. 

( I  could  have  done  nothing  else  than  stop  his  talk  with  my 
wine,  could  I  ? '  he  said,  half  shamedly. 

'Nothing,'  replied  the  Major.  'The  mistake  dated  farther 
back  than  that.  You  should  never  have  made  a  friend  of  Mon- 
tague.' 

1  Well/  said  Harry,  with  his  reckless  laugh,  *  I  have  made  an 
enemy  of  him  now,  and  if  he  wants  to  fight  I  shall  not  say  him 
nay— d d  if  I  do/ 

Harry  swaggered  a  bit,  and  held  up  his  aching  head  in  the 
morning  breeze. 

c  I'll  be  ready  for  him  when  and  where  he  likes/  he  said. 

The  Major  made  no  answer,  but  walked  on  gravely,  with  his 
great  sword  clanking  on  the  pavement.  The  streets  were  quite 
desert ed.  They  were  pacing  through  a  quiet  region  between  the 
Strand  and  that  which  is  now  the  Embankment. 

1  There  are  no  cabs  about  at  this  hour/  said  the  Major,  c  but  I 
dare  say  the  walk  will  cool  our  heads.      We  must  be  on  parade  at 
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six,  and  it  is  past  three  already.  Shall  I  see  you  through  this 
business  if  Montague  challenges  ? ' 

'  It  would  be  a  great  kindness/  answered  Harry,  touched  by 
this  middle-aged  man's  spontaneous  goodness.  '  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  such  matters — but  I'm  not  afraid  of  him.' 

'It  is  not  Montague  you  will  have  to  fear,'  said  the  Major 
gravely,  '  now,  or  in  the  future/ 

'Who  is  it?' 

1  Yourself/ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON   THE  C6TE  DU  NORD. 


It  was  always  a  fine  sight  to  see  Mr.  Gresham  enter  his  orderly 
office  in  Eastcheap.  The  bowing  clerks — the  grave  ledgers  ranged 
tier  over  tier— the  solemn  hush — the  scrupulous  neatness — the 
inexorable  sanctity  of  business. 

1 A  gentleman  is  waiting  to  see  you,  sir/  one  of  the  clerks  told 
him,  as  he  paused  in  his  stately  old-fashioned  way  to  wish  them  a 
good  morning. 

A  gentleman  at  this  hour  ? '  remarked  Mr.  Gresham,  laying 
aside  his  stick  and  hat,  scenting  no  doubt  some  trouble  outside 
the  daily  difficulties  of  commerce. 

He  went  into  his  private  room,  and  there  found  awaiting  him 
a  grey-haired  man  of  upright  carriage  and  stern  demeanour. 

1  Mr.  Gresham  ? '  inquired  the  stranger. 

'  The  same,  sir.' 

1  My  name  is  Poole — Major  Poole,  entirely  at  your  service.  I 
am  of  your  nephew's  regiment.  A  scapegrace,  I  regret  to  tell  you, 
sir.     His  own  most  inveterate  enemy.' 

'  You  tell  me  nothing  new,  sir.  What  has  my  nephew  been 
about  now  ? 9 

Mr.  Gresham  courteously  drew  forward  a  chair.  He  had  fought 
his  battles  in  the  world,  and  had  met  reverses  like  the  rest  of  us. 
It  was  not  likely  that  he  should  forget  the  courtesy  due  from 
one  gentleman  to  another,  even  in  a  moment  of  trouble. 

'Harry  Wylam's  quick  temper  has  led  him  into  serious  trouble, 
but  nothing  more  than  we  soldiers  have  to  face,  Mr.  Gresham. 
We  have  only  our  lives  to  play  with  in  the  army/ 
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'  How,  sir  ?  Is  Harry '8  life  in  danger  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Gresham, 
unsteadily. 

1  Not  at  the  moment — and  we  may  yet  hope  that  it  will  only  be 
so  from  the  Queen's  enemies,  as  befits  the  colour  of  his  jacket.  But 
he  is  now  in  expectation  of  a  challenge  from  the  best  shot  in  our 
regiment,  whom  he  grossly  insulted  last  night.' 

The  Major  drew  in  his  feet  and  tapped  his  heel  with  a  smart 
cane. 

4  How  did  it  occur — nothing  dishonourable,  I  hope  ? '  said  Mr. 
Gresham,  fingering  his  quill-pen  uneasily. 

'  Nothing  dishonourable,  my  good  sir,  I  can  answer  for  that,' 
replied  the  Major.  '  The  lad  is  a  gentleman,  whatever  be  his 
faults.' 

c  Thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Gresham,  quietly. 

'  If  you  are  at  liberty,'  went  on  the  Major,  glancing  at  the 
letters  on  the  broad  mahogany  desk,  '  to  come  with  me  now,  it  may 
serve  a  good  end  that  you  and  I  call  on  the  boy  at  his  quarters  in 
the  Tower.' 

Mr.  Gresham  rose  at  once. 

'  For  what  purpose  ? '  he  inquired,  pausing. 

c  We  may  be  able  to  induce  him  to  offer  to  Mr.  Montague  such 
an  apology  as  will  settle  the  quarrel  amicably,'  replied  the  Major. 

'  I  would  not  have  the  boy  do  anything  unbefitting  his  position 
and  his  calling,'  said  Mr.  Gresham,  with  a  fine  spirit. 

1  You  need  have  no  fear  of  that,  sir,'  replied  the  Major,  as 
they  left  the  room  together. 

Mr.  Gresham's  carriage  had  not  been  sent  away,  and  in  that 
roomy  vehicle  the  two  gentlemen  drove  down  Eastcheap,  nar- 
rower then  than  it  is  to-day,  towards  the  Tower.  It  was  a  fine 
sunny  morning,  and  the  Major,  grim  and  hardy,  had  no  appear- 
ance of  having  seen  it  dawn  six  hours  earlier. 

They  found  Harry,  now  sobered  and  grave,  in  his  little  room 
overlooking  the  leafy  quiet  of  the  moat.  Through  the  open 
windows  came  the  sound  of  the  sharp  commands,  the  tramp  of 
the  unwilling  feet,  of  punishment-drill  in  the  square. 

Harry  rose  and  bowed  to  the  two  gentlemen,  pushing  aside 
some  writing  materials  with  which  he  had  been  engaged*  A 
letter  bearing  the  words  i  Dear  Miriam/  and  nothing  more,  lay 
confessed  on  the  blotting-pad  throughout  the  interview.  The 
boy  offered  his  hand,  but  Mr.  Gresham  with  fingers  stoutly 
clasped  around  the  knob  of  his  cane  did  not  appear  to  see  the 
gesture. 
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c  I  suppose/  said  Harry,  addressing  his  uncle  with  an  engaging 
smile,  '  from  the  fact  of  your  coming  with  Major  Poole,  that  you 
have  heard  from  him  of  my  quarrel  with  a — a — scoundrel/ 

c  I  suppose,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Gresham,  with  a  severity  which 
entirely  failed  to  impress,  '  that  you  were  drunk  last  night/ 

'Not  drunk,  Guardian,'  said  Harry,  with  a  laugh.  'Not 
drunk — that  is  a  nasty  word — say  jolly.' 

Harry  laughed,  his  gay  infectious  laugh,  and  Major  Poole's 
lantern  jaw  relaxed  its  rigidity.  He  was,  before  all,  a  soldier, 
this  grave  pessimist,  and  the  boy  who  could  laugh  with  his  first 
duel  hanging  over  him  would  surely  find  the  soft  spot  in  any 
soldier's  heart. 

( I  presume,9  said  Mr.  Gresham,  '  that  you  will  apologise  to 
the  gentleman  whom  you  insulted  last  night.' 

1  Devil  a  bit,'  answered  Harry  cheerfully.     '  I'll  fight  him.' 

*  Then  you  will  never  cross  my  door  again,'  said  Mr.  Gresham. 
Harry's  face  dropped.     There  are  some  natures  so  sunny  that 

common  sense  comes  to  them  as  a  cold  shadow.  Your  optimist 
thinks  well  of  all  men  and  best  of  himself.  It  never  occurred  to 
Harry  to  question  his  own  wisdom  during  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  twelve  hours.  He  neither  posed  as  a  martyr  nor  set  up  for 
a  hero.  The  blindest  man  on  earth  is  not  he  who  imagines  him- 
self to  be  what  he  is  not,  but  that  man  who  is  content  that  he 
could  never  be  different  from  what  he  is. 

*  Why  not  ? '  asked  Harry  blankly. 

'  Because  I  do  not  intend  that  my  quiet  home  shall  be  the 
resort  of  drunkards  and  brawlers,'  replied  Mr.  Gresham,  looking 
at  him  steadily. 

I  Drunkards  and  brawlers ! '  echoed  the  soldier,  who  had  fondly 
imagined  himself  to  be  inaugurating  a  career  of  military  glory. 

'Yes,  such  doings  as  these  are  not  for  quiet  people  like 
myself,'  replied  Mr.  Greshanj  inexorably,  and  at  the  back  of  it  all 
was  Miriam.  His  daughter  and  his  daughter's  welfare  had  at 
last  given  the  good  merchant  that  strength  of  purpose  which 
had  hitherto  been  lacking  in  hi.«  treatment  of  Harry  Wylam. 

i  But  I  want  to  marry  Miriam.' 

Mr.  Gresham  turned  away  and  looked  out  of  the  window  on 
to  the  quiet  prospect  of  tree  and  gravel  and  grey  wall. 

'  And  Miriam  loves  me,'  added  Karry  confidently. 

I I  hope  to  God  she  does  not,'  said  Mr.  Gresham,  and  in 
saying  it  he  gave  Harry  Wylam  a  wound  which  never  healed. 
We  give  these  little  stabs  in  daily  talk,  in  any  passing  contro- 
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versy,  and  we  never  know  which  one  of  them  may  bite  in  and 
rankle  through  a  lifetime. 

'  Why  do  you  hope  that  ? '  asked  Harry  in  a  low  voice. 

i  Because  it  is  not  such  men  as  you  who  make  women  happy,' 
replied  Mr.  Gresham.  '  If  you  are  prepared  to  apologise  to  the 
gentleman  whom  you  insulted,  I  shall  be  glad  to  bear  such  a 
message  to  him  in  company  with  your  kind  Mend  Major  Poole. 
If  not ' — he  drew  out  his  great  gold  watch  and  consulted  it  with- 
out being  any  the  wiser,  for  that  Business  which  we  spell  with  a 
capital  letter  must  at  last  go  to  the  wall  before  the  business  of 
life.     i  If  not — I  must  be  getting  back  to  my  office.' 

Harry  paused,  looking  from  one  grave  face  to  the  other. 

*  There  is  no  question  of  an  apology/  he  said.  '  The  nature  of 
the  quarrel  could  hardly  allow  of  it/ 

He  glanced  at  the  letter  which  had  been  begun  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  as  yet  consisted  of  only  two  words. 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,'  said  Mr. 
Gresham,  in  a  voice  which  perhaps  surprised  himself  as  much  as 
it  did  Harry.     '  I  wish  to  know  nothing  of  the  affair.' 

Harry  turned  to  Major  Poole  with  the  obstinate  look  of  a 
weak  man. 

'  My  uncle,'  he  said,  ' does  not  understand  these  affairs.' 

The  Major  looked  grimly  out  of  the  window. 

'  Pardon  me,'  he  said,  finding  an  answer  unavoidable.  c  Mr. 
Gresham  no  doubt  understands  the  keeping  of  his  own  honour 
as  well  as  you  or  I,  or  any  other  gentleman.' 

Mr.  Gresham  turned  round  with  a  slow  smile.  He  bowed 
gravely  and  courteously  to  the  Major. 

'  Young  people,'  he  said,  'are  apt  to  forget  that  their  elders 
were  also  young  once.  In  my  youthful  days  we  had  many 
foolish  notions  respecting  a  gentleman's  honour  which  are  to-day 
fortunately  out  of  date.  It  was  difficult  at  the  end  of  the  century 
to  steer  a  clear  course  through  the  shoals  of  a  young  man's  life 
without  becoming  involved  in  some  disagreeable  affair.  My 
nephew  has  yet  to  learn  that  I  also  have  met  my  man — and  I 
killed  him.' 

The  Major  nodded  curtly,  and  looked  at  Harry. 

1 1  regret,'  went  on  the  City  merchant,  in  his  formal  old- 
fashioned  way,  which  we  have  to-day  exchanged  for  a  carelessness 
of  thought  and  speech  wholly  deplorable,  *  I  regret,  sir,  to  inflict 
upon  you  these  details  of  a  family  difference.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  congratulate  myself  too  heartily  upon  enjoying  the 
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advantages  of  your  experience  and  knowledge  in  a  matter  on 
which  my  opinion  may  be  antiquated  and  worthless.  Have  you 
ever  fought  a  duel,  Major  ? ' 

1  Never,'  was  the  grim  reply. 

*  I  wonder  why/  burst  in  Harry  with  irrepressible  boyishness 
and  curiosity. 

1  They  were  mostly  afraid  of  me — perhaps/  replied  the  Major 
with  his  grim  smile. 

And  indeed  he  hardly  looked  inviting. 

'  May  I  ask/  said  the  City  magnate,  turning  to  the  Major, 
c  your  opinion  of  this  affair  ?  You  know  more  of  the  quarrel  than 
I  do.  It  is  probably  the  outcome  of  some  boyish  conceit.  I  beg 
of  you,  sir,  to  tell  me  outright  whether  in  your  view  this  boy  can 

apologise ' 

'No,    d n    it,    Guardian/    interrupted    Harry — and    Mr. 

Gresham  waved  him  aside. 

1 The  two  gentlemen/  answered  the  Major,  '  had  had  too  much 
wine — that  is  all  I  know.  I  consider  that  Wylam  is  called  upon 
to  apologise.' 

'  III  be  d d  if  I  do/  said  Harry,  and  in  the  same  breath 

he  called  out '  Gome  in/  to  the  firm  military  knock  of  his  orderly 
at  the  door. 

The  man  brought  in  two  letters — the  one  for  Harry  and  the 
other  for  Major  Poole.  Harry  broke  the  seal,  and  merely  glancing 
at  the  note  threw  it  down  on  the  table.  The  Major  read  his 
communication  more  carefully. 

'  Calais  sands/  he  said,  folding  the  paper  and  looking  at  Mr. 
Gresham,  '  to-morrow  evening,  if  the  wind  be  fair.' 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Mr.  Gresham  took  up  his  hat — his 
stick  he  had  never  laid  aside. 

'  You  have  made  your  choice/  he  said  to  Harry. 

'Yes.' 

And  the  City  merchant  walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  next  morning  Harry  and  the  Major  went  by  train  to 
Dover,  and  crossed  thence  by  the  ordinary  steamer  to  Calais, 
while  Montague  made  for  the  same  port  in  the  yacht  of  a  friend. 
The  wind  was  fair,  and  the  bells  of  Calais  church  were  ringing  for 
vespers  when  the  four  Englishmen  set  out  on  foot  towards  the 
dunes  that  lie  between  Calais  and  Boulogne.  The  keen-eyed 
hotel  proprietor  had  soon  detected  the  fact  that  these  were  not 
ordinary  travellers  on  their  way  to  Paris,  but  four  gentlemen  of 
the  English  army  engaged  in  one  of  those  affairs  of  honour,  now 
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daily  growing  scarcer,  which  formed  no  mean  source  of  income 
to  such  innkeepers  of  the  Cote  da  Nord  as  could  hold  their 
tongues. 

If  the  gentlemen  wished  for  a  quiet  walk  after  dinner,  he 
could  recommend  the  little  path  towards  Grisnez,  which  diverged 
from  the  Boulogne  road  across  the  harbour.  Should  their  lord- 
ships be  fatigued,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  send  a  carriage  round 
by  the  road  to  await  their  commands  at  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady 
of  Calvary,  between  the  road  and  the  dunes,  one  mile  away  from 
Calais?  These  and  other  suggestions  were  made  with  that 
engaging  frankness — that  inimitable  innocence  which  belongs 
to  France  above  all  nations,  and  to  her  innkeepers  above  all  her 
sons.  The  suggestions  were  accepted  with  a  gruff  British  shame- 
fecedness  which  did  some  credit  to  the  honest  soldiers  engaged  in 
a  dishonest  affair. 

In  a  little  sandy  hollow  between  two  wind-swept  dunes,  with 
the  cool  breeze  of  the  Channel  playing  through  their  hair,  the 
two  young  fellows  stood  feeing  each  other  at  length,  and  awaited 
the  word. 

1  Now !  *  cried  Montague's  second,  and  before  the  word  Mon- 
tague's pistol  had  flashed.  There  was  no  doubt  of  it,  and  the 
Major's  anger  so  far  took  possession  of  him  that  he  cried  out, 
'  Steady,  Harry ! ' 

*  I'm  steady  enough,'  said  Harry,  white  with  rage,  and  Mon- 
tague dropped  with  a  bullet  through  his  neck. 

'  By  God  ! '  whispered  Harry,  running  forward  and  felling  on 
his  knees  by  the  wounded  man's  side,  as  quick  to  repent  as  he 
had  been  to  act.  l  What  have  I  done — I  say,  Montague — tell  me 
it's  only  a  scratch  ? ' 

CD nyou!'  answered  Montague  with  his  mouth  full  of 

blood.     And  the  Major  dragged  Harry  away. 

It  was  almost  dark  as  Harry  and  his  friend  hurried  into  Calais. 
1  Will  he  die  ?  '  Harry  had  asked  a  hundred  times,  and  the  Major 
could  give  him  little  comfort. 

'  By  the  merest  chance,1  the  landlord  told  them, '  there  was  a 
boat  ready  for  sea,  if  the  gentlemen  wished  to  leave  Calais  at 
once.  Their  lordships  had  come  merely  for  the  voyage,  of  course. 
Many  English  milords  did  it — but  not  so  many  as  in  former  days. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  francs  would  tempt  the  patron  of  the  boat,' 
lie  thought. 

c  Will  he  die  ? '  &sked  Harry  again,  as  the  two  Englishmen 
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crouched  on  the  deck  of  the  unsavoury  lugger,  and  drew  their 
cloaks  closer  round  them. 

'  I  do  not  know/  answered  the  Major  gloomily.  'But  whether 
he  dies  or  not  you  will  have  to  leave  the  regiment  and  cut  the 
country.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TRUTH. 

Fob  a  week  Harry  carried  on  his  shoulders,  day  and  night,  the 
hardest  of  human  burdens,  suspense.  He  remained  within  the 
gates  of  the  Tower  the  object  of  barrack-room  and  mess  whispers, 
admired  by  some,  pitied  by  others,  avoided  by  all.  He  did  his 
duty  with  a  mechanical  alacrity  which  raised  him  to  a  high  level 
of  military  discipline. 

( If  Wylam  had  a  calamity  once  a  week  he  would  be  the  finest 
soldier  of  us  all/  said  the  Colonel. 

And  indeed  it  seemed  that  a  ballasting  of  trouble  was  all  that 
this  crank  vessel  required. 

Montague  was  lying  at  Calais,  and  the  physicians  would  not 
commit  themselves  to  that  ray  of  hope  for  which  his  adversary 
longed.  The  bullet,  it  appeared,  had  displaced  some  important 
sinews  and  had  cut  a  vein.  If  the  wounded  man  recovered,  he 
would,  the  doctors  said,  carry  his  head  on  one  side  for  the  rest  of 
his  days. 

For  the  man  lying  swathed  in  his  clean  little  room  overlooking 
the  harbour  at  Calais,  more  than  one  prayer  was  daily  offered  in 
England,  and  at  last  an  answer  came.  The  physicians  pledged 
themselves,  at  length,  to  set  Montague  on  his  feet  again,  and  the 
news  was  no  less  welcome  in  St.  Helen's  Place  than  in  the  Tower. 
A  great  scandal  to  the  regiment  had  been  averted,  for  no  regiment  is 
the  better  for  a  court-martial.  It  was  an  open  secret  that  Montague 
and  Wylam  had  fought,  and  the  offence  was  gravely  ignored  by  those 
in  authority.  In  India,  at  this  time,  duels  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  at  home  they  were  daily  becoming  rarer.  The 
articles  of  war  were  stringent,  but  for  years  had  been  ignored, 
and  a  law  which  is  customarily  broken  is  more  difficult  to  set 
agoing  than  new  legislation. 

Pending  the  verdict  of  the  French  doctors  Harry  was  allowed 
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to  continue  his  daily  duties,  no  sort  of  restraint  being  put  upon 
his  actions.  Montague  was  on  sick  leave,  and  it  was  understood 
lay  abed  at  Calais.  So  the  grave  farce  was  carried  on,  and  Harry 
felt  in  no  wise  a  hero. 

After  early  parade  one  morning  the  Colonel  drew  him  aside, 
and  they  walked  down  to  the  rampart  together,  the  observed  of 
all  the  rank  and  file. 

'  I  have  had  news  from  Calais,'  said  the  Colonel,  and  Harry's 
ruddy  face  grew  pale. 

•  Montague  is  now  out  of  danger.' 
'  Thank  God,'  said  Harry. 

i  Ay,'  said  the  Colonel,  beneath  his  great  moustache,  '  thank 
God.  But  you'll  have  to  go.  We're  a  quiet-going,  hard-up  set 
of  fellows,  not  your  sort  at  all.' 

Harry  bit  his  lip,  and  made  no  reply. 

I  You  have  the  making  of  a  good  soldier  in  you,  my  boy.  It 
isn't  that,'  went  on  the  old  martinet  in  a  kinder  tone.  ( In  some 
regiments  you  would  get  on  splendidly,  I  have  no  doubt.' 

*  But  not  in  yours,'  said  Harry,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

( But  not  in  mine.  I  would  suggest  India  if  I  may  make  so 
bold,'  said  the  Colonel.  '  It  would  be  well  if  they  forgot  your 
name  at  the  Horse  Guards  for  a  few  years.  Many  a  young  fellow 
has  begun  badly  and  has  got  over  it  all  right  afterwards.' 

I I  am  the  d dest  unlucky  fellow  that  ever  lived,'  muttered 

Harry ;  and,  moreover,  he  meant  it.  For  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  his  misfortunes  were  wholly  the  outcome  of  an  evil  fate  that 
seemed  to  dog  his  footsteps. 

Side  by  side  they  walked  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
grey  tower  and  the  busy  river,  and  the  Colonel  who  held  fine  old- 
fashioned  theories,  that  the  Colonel  of  a  regiment  is  its  father, 
gave  a  vast  quantity  of  good  advice,  which  was  in  no  wise  heeded. 
For  Harry  was  desirous  of  returning  to  his  quarters  to  send,  in 
answer  to  an  imploring  little  note  from  Miriam,  the  good  news 
that  Montague  had  been  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

In  addition  to  this  Harry  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  Guardian, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  why  he  had  been  compelled  to  fight  the 
duel,  and  still  withholding  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  which  was 
indeed  trivial  enough.  The  writer  further  expressed  contrition 
for  his  misdoings ;  for  he  was  ever  soft-hearted,  full  of  self-reproach 
one  moment  and  laughing  again  the  next.  His  was  a  nature 
demanding  and,  alas!  usually  receiving  great  indulgence  from 
those  who  loved  him.     Such  having  to  go  out  into  the  world  at 
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last  find  that  the  world  will  not  love  them,  and  has  only  indul- 
gence for  its  own  faults. 

'I  have/  wrote  Harry,  'been  sufficiently  punished  for  my 
hastiness,  for  my  Colonel  tells  me  that  he  can  no  longer  keep  me 
in  the  regiment,  and  is  at  this  moment  negotiating  for  me  an 
exchange  into  an  Indian  regiment,  where  I  hope  by  dint  of  hard 
work  to  retrieve  the  time  I  have  lost  and  the  good  name  I  have 
endangered.  The  Colonel  says  that  India  is  the  place  for  a  young 
fellow  to  get  on,  and  I  am  going  to  have  a  devilish  good  try.  I 
am  afraid  that  I  have  not  been  living  quite  within  the  allowance 
you  and  Mr.  Candler  made  me  out  of  my  money,  but  suppose 
that  now  that  I  am  of  age  it  will  be  all  right.  The  tailors  are  a 
damned  dishonest  set.  I  may  have  had  all  the  clothes  they 
charge  me  for,  but  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  now.  I  owe 
Montague  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  part  of  it  I  lost  to 
him  at  the  Derby,  backing  a  horse  I  was  told  of  by  a  mutual 
friend.  Montague  himself  said  the  horse  ought  to  have  won. 
The  rest  I  lost  to  him  at  cards.  He  taught  me  ecarte.  He  is 
not  a  bad  fellow  at  all,  and  I  am  very  glad  he  is  getting  better  of 
his  wound.  It  is  a  great  nuisance  about  having  to  exchange,  and 
I  am  afraid  you  will  be  annoyed  about  it.  It  will  be  a  great 
wrench  to  part  from  jou  both,  especially  Miriam.  For  I  love 
Miriam,  and  will  never  love  anybody  else.  Please  say  by  the 
messenger  who  takes  this  whether  I  may  marry  Miriam  when  I 
come  back  from  India  in  a  few  years,  with  my  majority,  perhaps, 
and  a  good  name.  I  love  Miriam  very  much,  and  will  never  marry 
anybody  else.     I  cannot  get  on  without  her.' 

So  wrote  Harry  Wylam  to  his  Guardian — contrition,  and  love, 
and  a  wondrous  hopefulness  all  mixed  up  together  as  they  are  in 
youth,  as  indeed  they  must  be  to  make  life  worth  the  living 
at  all. 

In  reply  he  received  a  note  from  Miriam,  telling  him  that  her 
father  was  ill  and  had  been  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  keep  free 
from  all  worry,  and  not  even  to  read  his  letters.  She  had  recog- 
nised Harry's  writing  on  the  envelope,  and  the  letter  had  been 
placed  with  others,  awaiting  her  father's  attention  when  he  should 
be  sufficiently  recovered. 

The  letter  was  somewhat  stiff  and  formal — such  as  young 
ladies  were  taught  in  those  days  to  write  to  young  gentlemen — 
which,  moreover,  we  should  laugh  at  to-day  when  young  ladies 
are  young  women,  and  behave  as  such. 

Harry  read  the  missive  twice,  and  in  the  folly  of  his  youth 
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kissed  the  signature.  Then  he  swore  that  he  would  see  her  if  he 
had  to  break  in  the  respectable  front  door  of  No.  91  St.  Helen's 
Place.  He  clapped  his  hat  upon  his  head,  took  up  his  smart 
cane,  and  stalked  off,  full  of  love  and  those  great  schemes  that 
belong  to  life's  best  adjunct. 

The  butler  '  didn't  know  as  if  he  rightly  ought  to  admit'  him 
when  Harry  rang  the  bell ;  which,  being  translated,  meant  that 
he  had  received  distinct  instructions  not  to  do  so.  But  Harry 
laughed,  and  taking  the  old  man  by  the  shoulders  threw  him 
playfully  against  the  wall;  which  display  of  physical  force  no 
doubt  solved  the  easy-going  conscience  that  flourishes  in  most 
pantries. 

'  Master's  asleep,  Mr.  Harry ! '  whispered  the  butler,  as  the 
young  soldier  having  stormed  the  fort  would  have  banged  the 
door  behind  him.  And  then  he  stood  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
foolish  sentimental  eye  watching  Harry  run  lightly  up  the  stairs 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  they  both  knew  Miriam  to  be. 

Harry  burst  into  the  room,  and  before  Miriam  quite  realised 
what  was  happening  she  was  freeing  herself  from  her  lover's 
impetuous  arms. 

c  You  know  you  oughtn't  to  be  here,'  she  said,  repelling  him 
firmly.  And  he  became  vaguely  aware  that  where  he  had  left  a 
child  there  now  stood  a  woman.  '  My  father  has  forbidden  you 
the  house.  Oh,  Harry !  why  are  you  so  thoughtless  ?  He  has 
been  in  great  trouble.     He  is  very  ill,  and  it  is  all  your  fault.' 

Harry's  bright  face  clouded  suddenly. 

1  I'm  deuced  sorry — Mim — beg  pardon,  I  mean,  I'm  very  sorry. 
But  it  could  not  be  helped.  And  I  say  it  is  a  bit  hard  when  every- 
one is  turning  against  a  fellow  that  his  own  people  should  shut 
their  door  in  his  face.  But  I  don't  mind  what  they  all  do  so  long 
as  you  care  a  little  bit,  Miriam.  I  have  had  a  bad  time — my  life 
has  been  in  danger,  I'm  hard  up,  I've  been  kicked  out  of  the 
regiment — every  deuced  thing  has  gone  against  me,  and  if  you 
are  going  to  turn,  why  111  just  go  and  put  a  bullet  through  my 
worthless  head.     Say,  Mim — do  you  care — just  a  little  bit  ? ' 

'  How  can  anyone  care  for  a  person  who  gets  into  tap-room 
quarrels — who  disgraces  himself  and  his  regiment — who  is  a  scape- 
grace and  a  ne'er-do-well  ? '  cried  Miriam,  arguing  against  herself, 
which,  mesdames,  is  a  way  you  have  when  you  will  not  acknow- 
ledge facts.  You  place  them  before  yourselves,  and  then  walk 
over  them. 

*  Oh — yes,'  said  Harry,  with  a  hopeless  laugh  and  no  grammar, 
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'  that's  me !  And  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go  away  and  be  miserable 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.' 

'  G-o  away ! '  cried  Miriam,  with  a  sadden  break  in  her  voice. 
c  Go  away — where  ? ' 

1  To  India/  answered  Harry,  looking  hard  at  her. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  from  which  all  youth 
and  hope  and  reserve  had  suddenly  vanished.  Some  men,  to  their 
detriment  and  the  misery  of  others,  have  a  certain  facility  for 
love-making. 

1  Miriam,'  cried  Harry  exultingiy,  '  I  believe  you  care.' 

But  the  girl  recovered  herself  at  once. 

1  Then  you  are  conceited  as  well  as  thoughtless  and  incon- 
siderate,' she  replied  with  spirit.  '  What  will  father  say  to  your 
going  to  India  ?     It  will  be  a  great  grief  to  him.' 

'  Then  he  shouldn't  shut  his  door  on  me.  Besides,  there  is  no 
choice.    This  country  is  too  hot  for  me  now.' 

Miriam  turned  away — possibly  to  conceal  her  face,  and  some- 
thing that  he  might  have  read  there.  She  stood  looking  out  of 
the  window,  having  apparently  forgotten  that  her  companion 
deserved  to  be  turned  out  of  the  room  and  forbidden  the  house. 

1  How  long  will  it  be  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Oh,  only  a  few  years,'  he  replied  with  that  hopefulness  which 
contributed  largely  to  his  troubles.  c  I  mean  to  work  confoundedly 
hard  and  make  a  great  name.     It  is  easily  done  in  India,  Mim.' 

'  I  fear  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  do  that  anywhere,'  she 
said. 

'Then  you  don't  care!'  cried  Harry  with  the  stupendous 
ignorance  of  his  years.  He  did  not  suspect  that  the  most 
wonderful  and  incomprehensible  part  of  a  woman's  love  is  its  keen 
perception  of  the  faults  of  its  object.  '  I  say,  Miriam,  if  I  go 
away  and  do  well  in  India,  if  I  work  hard  and  get  promotion, 
will  you  try  and  care  for  me  a  little  bit  ?  I'm  not  such  a  hopeless 
chap  as  you  think.' 

'  I  never  said  you  were,'  said  Miriam  in  little  more  than  a 
whisper,  with  a  queer  little  tender  smile  which  he  could  not  see. 

'  No — but  you  think  it.  And  you  are  right  in  part.  I  am  an 
idle,  good-for-nothing  fool.  I  know  it.  It  is  no  use  your  shaking 
your  head.  But  I'll  try  and  do  better  in  future — by  God,  I  will. 
I'll  do  anything  you  tell  me,  Miriam,  if  only  you  will  try  and  care 
a  bit.    Mim,  you're  crying.    Why  are  you  crying,  dear  ? ' 

He  came  close  to  her,  but  somehow  his  impetuous  love  was 
held  in  check  by  this  new  womanhood  of  Miriam's. 
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*  Is  it  because  I  have  to  go  to  India  ? '  he  asked. 
She  nodded  within  her  pretty  old-world  curls. 

I  Then  you  do  care — a  little  bit?  '  he  said,  following  up  the 
advantage. 

'  A  little/  she  answered,  with  a  queer  laugh  which  he  never 
forgot,  and  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  until  his  hair 
was  almost  white. 

'Then,'  he  cried,  'you've  given  me  something  to  work  for. 
And  you  will  see  how  steady  I  shall  be.  As  soon  as  I  have  made 
a  name  I'll  come  home  and  we'll  get  married,  and  I'll  never  go  to 
India  again — and,  Mim,  we'll  be  rich  because  I  shall  save  up  all 
the  time  I'm  in  India.     I'll  save  up  for  your  sake.' 

I I  do  not  want  you  to  save  up,'  she  answered  with  that  faint 
tone  of  maternal  care  which  is  never  wanting  in  a  woman's  love, 
'But  you  must  take  care  of  yourself.' 

c  I'll  do  that  sharp  enough — no  more  duels,  I  have  had  enough 
of  them.' 

'  No,'  she  said  with  a  sudden  gravity,  *  no  more  duels.  And 
now,  Harry,  you  must  go.  If  father  wakes  up  and  hears  you  in 
the  house,  he  will  be  terribly  angry,  atd  that  will  make  him  ill 
again.  I  must  not  tell  him  that  you  ha?e  been  here,  though  I 
hate  concealment.  But  the  doctor  said  your  name  was  not  to  be 
mentioned.     Go — please,  Harry — and  very  quietly.' 

And  Harry  was  in  that  blissful  state  that  he  was  ready  to  do 
anything  to  please  her,  even  that  which  was  hardest  at  the 
moment,  to  go  away  from  her. 

'  Harry,'  she  said  in  the  grave  voice  again,  and  he  paused  on 
the  threshold. 

c  People  say  that  duels  are  always  about  cards  or — or  a 
woman.     Which  was  yours  ? ' 

'  A  woman,'  answered  Harry  with  his  quick  smile. 

But  Miriam  was  looking  away  from  him  gravely  and  sadly. 

c  Whom  did  you  fight  for,  Harry  ? ' 

1  For  you.' 

He  stood  with  his  hand  almost  on  the  handle  of  the  door, 
looking  at  her. 

'  He  mentioned  your  name  disrespectfully  at  table,'  he 
explained, c  so  I  taught  him  better  manners.' 

Miriam  drew  in  a  long  breath,  but  she  did  not  move. 

'  And  you  care,'  said  Harry,  summing  up, { and  you  will  wait? 

4 1  will  wait  all  my  life,  if  need  be,'  she  answered. 
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Mb.  G-besham,  possessing  that  first  commercial  requisite — a 
rapid  mind — signified  his  recovery  by  sending  Miriam  to  Chelten- 
ham, where  his  only  sister  lived  a  peaceful  evening  of  life,  before 
Harry  could  see  her  again. 

When  Harry  heard  the  news  he  swore  very  lustily,  with  an 
eloquence  acquired  in  the  army,  and  gave  up  all  idea  of  effecting 
a  reconciliation  with  his  guardian  before  sailing  for  India.  It  is 
possible  that  had  the  culprit  followed  up  his  letter  by  a  visit  to 
the  office  in  Eastcheap  he  might  have  made  his  peace  with  the 
man  who  had  been  as  a  father  to  him.  But  he  made  no  such 
effort.  Indeed,  he  harboured  considerable  resentment  against 
Mr.  G-resham,  to  whom  he  unreasonably  assigned  some  share  of 
the  blame  attaching  to  fate  for  the  mismanagement  of  a  promising 
career. 

Such  monetary  transactions  as  were  necessary  he  effected 
through  the  army  agents  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
exchange  into  an  Indian  regiment.  And  with  a  high  head  Harry 
Wylam  left  England  for  the  land  of  his  birth  in  the  late 
autumn  of  1853.  For  the  second  time  in  his  life  he  rounded  the 
Cape  of  G-ood  Hope,  and  as  his  vessel  took  on  board  her  Hooghly 
pilot  at  the  Sandheads,  far  away  at  home  in  England  Mr.  Gresham 
was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Royal  Exchange  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  Seijeant-at-Arms,  who  read  aloud  to  all  whom  it 
might  concern  the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia. 

The  pilot  brought  letters  on  board,  and  among  them  one  for 
Harry — full  of  affection  and  fatherly  warmth — signed  Phillip 
Lamond.  This  missive  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  room  he  had 
occupied  in  the  bungalow  overlooking  the  Hooghly  was  prepared 
for  Harry's  reception,  that  a  warm  welcome  awaited  him  at  the 
hands  of  his  father's  oldest  friend,  and  that  Maria,  who  had 
always  considered  him  her  brother,  from  the  fact  that  she  had 
succeeded  to  the  cradle  he  had  left  behind  him,  was  most  anxious 
to  make  his  acquaintance. 

The  vessel  anchored  that  night  in  Diamond  Harbour,  and  at 
midday  following  moved  into  her  berth  amid  the  shipping  at 
Calcutta.  Almost  immediately  she  was  boarded  by  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  passengers,  and  among  them  Harry  remarked 
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a  grey-haired  man,  With  easy-going  side-whisker*  And  a  pleasant 
smile,  who  came  forward  holding  out  a  slim  brown  hand. 

1  Harry,  my  boy,  should  have  known  you  anywhere*  I'm 
Phillip  Lamond,'  he  said,  with  his  head  slightly  on  one  side. 

Since  last  we  met  Mr.  Lamond  the  years  had  been  busy  with 
his  hair  and  whiskers,  but  they  had  left  his  form  slim  and 
youthful  still.  He  was  dressed  in  the  thinnest  of  tweeds,  for  the 
cold  season  was  upon  Calcutta,  and  some  there  were  carrying 
top-coats.  In  Calcutta  they  still  keep  up  the  solemn  farce  of 
feeling  cold  in  the  cool  season,  when  an  ordinary  Englishman  must 
needs  perspire. 

*  You've  grown  into  a  fine  big  chap,'  said  Lamond  in  his  easy 
way,  looking  up  with  keen  eyes  and  a  guileless  smile.  '  Poor  old 
Wylam  would  have  been  proud  of  you  if  he  could  have  lived  to 
see  you.  Got  your  traps  ready  ?  I've  a  boat  waiting  alongside. 
Let  us  get  away  from  all  these  d d  swells.' 

And  indeed  the  well-dressed  company  seemed  to  take  no  notice 
of  Phillip  Lamond,  who  crept  in  and  out  between  their  elbows  with 
an  air  which  in  any  other  might  have  signified  abashment. 

1  First  of  all,'  said  Lamond,  when  they  were  seated  in  the 
boat,  *  have  you  heard  the  news  ? ' 

1 No,'  answered  Harry,  with  his  nose  in  the  air  inhaling  that 
subtle  scent  that  hangs  over  all  India. 

c  Why,  we've  declared  war  against  Russia,  and  old  Palmerston's 
in  power  again.  We're  going  to  join  with  France  (for  the  Ger- 
mans have  backed  out)  and  stand  by  Turkey.    And,  by  Heaven, 

we'll  give  the  Russians  a  d d  good  licking.    But  it's  a  ticklish 

time  out  here.  The  coloured  gentleman  is  not  content  with 
English  rule,  and  it's  as  likely  as  not  that  he'll  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  us  know  it.  Oh,  you  needn't  mind  the  boatmen ; 
they  don't  understand  a  word  of  English.' 

'  Seems  to  me,'  said  Harry,  '  that  people  are  much  too  careless 
about  talking  before  the  natives.  How  do  you  know  they  don't 
understand  English  ? ' 

'  My  good  boy,  I  don't  know.  Have  a  cigar — do.  We  live  on 
a  volcano.  You'll  soon  get  accustomed  to  it !  But  why  are  you 
looking  so  grave  ?  ' 

c  I  was  thinking,'  answered  Harry,  strangely  at  ease  with  this 
new-found  friend.  For  there  is  no  man  so  companionable  as  he 
who  has  something  to  gain  from  your  companionship. 

4  What  about  ?  '  inquired  Lamond  as  he  lighted  a  cheroot. 

'  I  was  thinking,'  answered  Harry,  'that  my  old  regiment  was 
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one  of  the  first  on  the  list  for  active  service,  and  I  have  missed 
another  chance.' 

Thus  they  chatted  as  the  boat  glided  down  the  swift  river, 
steered  rather  than  propelled  by  the  quaint  round-ended  oars. 
And  Harry  felt  wonderfully  at  home  with  this  man,  which  feeling 
he  set  down  naturally  enough  to  the  fact  that  they  had  once  been 
as  father  and  son. 

Phillip  Lamond's  foes — and  which  of  us  is  without  them  ? — said 
that  behind  his  gentle  demeanour  there  lurked  a  subtle  danger. 
They  averred  that,  with  that  pleasant  smile,  he  would  rob  the 
widow  and  steal  from  the  orphan — but  they  had  no  proof  of  it. 
No  man  could  say  for  certain  that  this  was  a  scoundrel,  though 
many  thought  it.  Some  had  even  given  voice  to  their  surmise  in 
his  presence  and  to  his  face — only  to  be  met  by  the  weary, 
pleasant,  tolerant,  easy-going  smile.  No  one  had  ever  6een  Phillip 
Lamond  roused.  In  difficulty,  in  need,  in  danger — baffled,  beaten, 
and  in  the  presence  of  that  most  intangible  obstacle,  the  social 
cold-shoulder,  he  was  always  at  his  ease — always  indifferent  and 
smiling.  To  him,  success  and  failure  seemed  alike  of  small 
importance.  And  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  of  the  latter  h§  had 
come  by  a  full  share.  For  after  sixteen  years  he  still  lived  in 
the  little  bungalow  in  Goojera  Reach,  which  he  had  bought  from 
the  Hooghly  pilot  before  Harry  was  born.  He  still  dressed  with 
a  certain  negligent  ease  and  style,  which  betokened  either  a  care- 
lessness to  the  result  produced  or  an  inability  to  pay  for  better 
tailoring. 

He  was  still  a  man  commanding  a  certain  popularity  when 
present,  and  leaving  no  blank  when  he  went  elsewhere.  It  was 
only  after  Lamond  had  left  the  room  that  people  remembered 
their  dislike  of  him. 

During  those  sixteen  years  the  social  world  of  Calcutta  had 
varied  with  the  seasons.  For  these  were  days  of  quick  fortunes, 
rapid  promotions,  and  sudden  deaths.  Life  in  India  had  not  yet 
been  reduced  to  a  science.  Ice  and  punkah  were  not  yet  fully 
comprehended  of  the  people,  and  the  European  population  passed 
through  quicker  changes  than  it  does  to-day. 

Many  of  Lamond's  contemporaries  had  made  fortunes  and  had 
gone  home — others,  having  developed  liver  complaints,  had  de- 
parted upon  a  longer  journey.  But  Lamond  stayed  on  for  ever. 
Neither  a  fortune  nor  a  disease  seemed  to  be  his  fate.  He  did 
not  rise,  he  did  not  sink — he  merely  floated,  waterlogged,  a  little 
below  the  surface  of  Calcutta  life. 
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1  You  know/  he  said  pleasantly,  as  the  boat  swung  round  to 
the  landing-stage,  'lama  bit  of  a  fatalist.  I  have  learnt  it,  I 
suppose,  in  this  country.  I  always  knew  you  would  come  back 
to  us,  Harry.' 

And  Harry  looked  curiously  at  the  little  bungalow  where  he 
had  lived  as  an  infant. 

At  this  moment  the  ripple  of  music  floated  through  the  after- 
noon air  towards  them,  and  presently  the  sound  of  a  voice — full, 
rich,  pure,  and  innocent — raised  in  a  song,  broke  the  stillness 
that  ever  reigns  upon  a  river. 

The  two  men  stopped — Harry,  with  a  muttered  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  delight,  for,  like  all  impetuous  people,  he  was  very 
liable  to  the  influence  of  music ;  Lamond,  with  a  queer  smile. 

They  waited  till  the  song  was  finished,  one  of  those  frankly 
sentimental  songs  which  our  mothers  sang  before  the  mawkish 
nonsensical  ruled  our  ballads. 

( That  is  my  little  girl,'  said  Lamond,  with  his  head  a  little 
inclined  to  the  left;  'she  sings  best  when  she  thinks  she  is  alone.' 

They  went  nearer  to  the  bungalow,  of  which  the  green 
shutters  were  half  closed  upon  the  open  windows  to  keep  out  the 
glare  and  heat  of  the  afternoon. 

1  Maria,'  cried  Lamond.     '  My  dear ' 

The  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  in  the  open  doorway,  a 
picture  of  youth,  of  innocent  surprise  and  perhaps  a  little  shame, 
as  would  befit  a  maiden  caught  singing  to  herself,  stood  Maria 
Lamond.  Her  surprise  was  all  the  more  remarkable  in  face 
of  the  small  fact  that  the  boatmen  had  been  singing  as  they 
approached,  so  that  Maria  muBt  have  been  very  deeply  absorbed 
in  her  maiden  meditations  to  be  astonished  at  the  presence  of  the 
two  gentlemen. 

She  came  forward  with  her  left  hand  raised  to  her  hair,  for 
the  afternoon  breeze  was  fresh,  and  she  had  a  pretty  waist. 
Either  reason  or  both,  according  to  the  reader's  fancy. 

'  This  is  Harry,  my  dear,'  said  Phillip  Lamond,  with  that  ease 
of  manner  which  was  a  good  imitation  of  good  breeding.  ( When 
you  were  a  baby  at  home  in  England,  Harry  was  a  baby  out 
here.' 

Maria  blushed  very  prettily,  and  held  out  her  hand,  which 
Harry  took  eagerly  enough.  He  was  surprised  to  find  Maria  so 
old,  for  she  was  almost  his  age.  He  had  vaguely  presumed  that 
his  father's  friend  had  never  married,  and  indeed  the  bungalow 
had  always  been  a  bachelor  establishment  until  Maria  came  from 
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England  with  her  bright  dark  eyes,  her  white  skin,  her  assurance 
of  manner,  to  take  charge  of  her  father's  house. 

'  I  seem  to  have  known  you,  Harry/  she  said,  with  a  piquant 
pause  before  the  name,  c  all  my  life." 

Harry  laughed,  and  thought  her  very  pretty,  which  no  doubt 
was  visible  in  the  glance  of  his  eyes.  He  could  not  claim 
the  same  familiarity,  for  he  had  until  a  few  hours  earlier  been 
ignorant  of  her  existence.  But  he  found,  nevertheless,  this 
welcome  very  pleasant. 

( And  now,  my  dear/  said  Lamond,  casting  himself  down  on  a 
long  chair,  'I  think  you  had  better  give  us  some  tea — unless 
Harry  here  would  like  something  stronger.' 

The  tea  was  set  out  on  a  little  table,  and  already  the  quiet- 
footed  native  servant  was  coming  forward  with  the  spirit-lamp 
and  kettle. 

€  Would  Harry  like  something  stronger?'  asked  Maria,  with  a 
glance  which  would  have  made  teetotallers  of  most  of  us. 

*  Not  1/  answered  Harry,  ready  to  vow  that  any  cup  from  such 
a  Hebe  would  be  nectar. 

Lamond  had  given  some  orders  to  the  servants,  who  lowered 
the  sun-blinds  and  sprinkled  water  on  the  floor  of  the  verandah, 
throwing  some  also  on  the  chunam  pillars,  where  it  trickled  to 
the  ground  and,  slowly  drying,  cooled  the  air. 

Harry  listened  to  the  orders  which  were  given  in  Hindustanee, 
and  understood  no  word  of  it. 

1  And  yet  you  learnt  to  speak  it  before  you  babbled  English/ 
said  the  Anglo-Indian,  when  Harry  had  confessed  his  forgetful- 
ness. 

1  And  how  did  you  leave  Mr.  Gresham  ? '  he  went  on  in  his 
pleasant  way. 

'  Oh — he  was  not  very  well/  answered  Harry  with  hesitation  ; 
and  from  behind  the  bright  tea-things  a  pair  of  eyes  as  bright 
flashed  a  glance  of  curiosity. 

1  Ah ! '  observed  Phillip  Lamond  with  a  resigned  sigh,  l  he  is 
not  so  young  as  he  was,  you  see.  We  are  all  getting  on  that 
way.' 

*  Please  do  not  talk  like  that/  broke  in  Maria  with  a  vivacious 
shudder.  *  You  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  grow  old  for  years 
and  years/ 

At  which  Mr.  Lamond  laughed  affectionately — indeed,  the 
love  between  father  and  daughter  was  very  pretty  and  innocent — 
and  what  more  natural  ? 

FF2 
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'How  old  is  he?  asked  Lamond  presently,  with  that  air  of 
indifference  which  characterised  him  at  times. 

1  He  is  getting  on  for  sixty,  I  believe/ 

'Please  do  not  let  us  talk  about  age/  broke  in  the  artless 
representative  of  youth  again;  CI  am  sure  Harry  will  want 
cheering  up  instead  of  depressing,  after  leaving  home  and  all  his 
friends/ 

She  handed  him  a  cup  of  tea  with  a  little  smile,  almost,  one 
would  have  said,  of  sisterly  affection. 

'  What ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Lamond,  '  a  soldier  depressed  at  going 
out  to  seek  his  fortune,  with  all  the  world  before  him !  Besides — ' 
turning  to  Harry — '  this  country  is,  after  all,  his  home.  What 
has  he  left  in  England  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  he  has  left  his  heart  there/  suggested  Miss  Lamond 
with  a  roguish  smile  which  afforded  Harry  a  gleam  of  pearly 
white  teeth.     And  Harry  blushed. 

'  And  if  he  has,'  said  Lamond  in  a  conclusive  way — as  if  he 
had  some  instinct  of  good  feeling  of  which  his  daughter  was 
deprived — '  and  if  he  has,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  in  good  keeping. 
Come,  Harry/ 

He  rose  and  passed  his  slim  hand  across  his  forehead  with  a 
characteristic  little  gesture  of  weariness. 

4  Come  in,  and  I  will  show  you  your  quarters.  I  dare  say 
you  are  tired  and  want  to  settle  down.  We  must  find  you  a 
servant/ 

Harry  rose  and  prepared  to  follow  him. 

c  And  remember/  said  Lamond,  as  they  passed  in  by  the  open 
window,  i  that  these  rooms  will  always  be  at  your  service  so  long 
as  you  are  in  Calcutta/ 

They  went  in.  The  lace  curtain  dropped  behind  them,  leaving 
Maria  alone  on  the  verandah,  with  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a 
frown  on  her  brow. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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rAT  noble  lady  or  gentleman  who  is  not  freely  inclined  to 
read  about "  ye  beastly  devices  of  ye  Heathen  " '  (as  B.  R.  says 
in  his  old  translation  of  Herodotus),  had  better  skip  what  follows. 
An  English  gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  Police  Service  in  Burmah, 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  information,  which  I  long  to  impart, 
about  Burmese  and  Shan  devilries  and  magic.  Mr.  M.  C.  Poole 
has  addicted  himself  to  the  society  of  the  Burmese  conjurers  and 
magicians,  and  his  method  ought  to  be  generally  adopted  by 
people  who  want  to  '  understand  the  natives.'  He  never  laughs 
at  their  beliefs,  but  only  asks  for  examples.  He  is,  so  to  speak, 
saturated  with  their  magical  concoctions,  which,  he  avers,  do  not 
injure  his  digestion,  and  do  protect  him  (as  is  intended)  from 
note,  hsdne,  and  other  kinds  of  evil  or  ambiguous  spirits,  which 
swarm  in  Burmah. 


Thus  a  certain  part  of  a  road  was  reported  to  be  haunted  by 
the  ghost  of  a  dead  Burman.  Now,  as  in  Shropshire  bad  squires' 
ghosts  '  come '  in  the  shape  of  bulls  (see  Miss  Burne's  book  on 
Shropshire  Folk  Lore),  so,  in  Burmah,  ghosts  of  dead  human 
beings  assume  animal  form.  This  especial  revenant  comes  back 
as  a  beast  of  no  known  species,  which  is  seen  big,  or  seen  little 
according  to  the  beholder's  own  magical  power,  original  or  acquired. 
Mr.  Poole's  power  is  so  considerable  that  he  was  hardly  expected 
to  see  the  bogle  at  all,  or,  if  see  him  he  did,  then  the  bogle  would 
shrink  to  insignificant  dimensions.  For  Mr.  Poole  has  not  only 
fortified  his  constitution  by  imbibing  magical  draughts,  but  his 
arm  is  magically  tattooed  with  a  Blue  lion.  The  operation  was 
done  with  bone-dust  of  a  Burman  who,  born  on  a  Saturday, 
and  married  on  a  Saturday,  died  also  on  a  Saturday,  and,  for 
necromantic  purposes,  was  exhumed  on  a  Saturday.  The  Bur- 
mese, like  the  witches  mentioned  by  Horace,  dig  up  dead  bodies 
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for  use  in  their  mysteries,  and  also  raise  the  dead,  as  we  shall 
show.  Mr.  Poole,  therefore,  rode  the  moonlit  road  through  the 
paddy  fields  without  fear,  till  he  came  to  the  haunted  place.  There 
the  bogle  appeared,  a  grey  creature  about  the  size  of  a  hyana 
(there  are  no  hyamas  or  other  such  beasts  in  the  cultivated  tract). 
About  the  size  of  the  hyaena  it  was,  but  not  a  hycena,  nor  any 
other  natural  and  local  beast  known  to  my  informant.  Thrice 
it  circled  round  his  horse ;  his  native  attendant  shrieked  to  Mr. 
Poole  to  swear — he  did  swear,  in  Burmese,  and  the  appearance 
melted  into  air.  This  proves,  at  least,  that  the  Burmans  do  not 
agree  with  Petrus  Thyraeus,  that  learned  Jesuit,  who  warns  us 
that  there  is  no  use  in  swearing  at  spectres. 


This  apparition  *  leaves  me  cold/  as  art-critics  say  of  a  picture 
they  dislike,  or  rather,  to  be  accurate,  it  does  not  leave  me  cold, 
nor  '  gar  me  a*  grae.'  Perhaps  it  was  a  colley  dog.  I  prefer  the 
Shan  trick,  called,  if  I  spell  it  correctly,  pdk  thwvn.  The  Shans 
are  a  hill-people  to  the  north-east  of  Burmah.  Occasionally,  if 
you  are  lucky  (Mr.  Poole  has  not  been  so  fortunate),  you  may  meet 
a  party  of  Shans  tramping  homewards  out  of  Burmah.  One  of 
them  is  uncommonly  yellow;  his  eyes  stare  straight  forward, 
never  moving  to  either  side,  he  never  utters  a  word.  He  does 
not  eat.  At  night  he  does  not  sleep  with  his  countrymen  and 
companions,  but  lies  alone  in  an  outhouse.  He  is  a  dead  man, 
walking !  He  has  died  in  Burmah,  and  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  of  transporting  him  home  is  to  practise  pdk  thwin  on  him, 
that  is,  to  reanimate  him  in  a  limited  way,  to  *  push  spirit  back 
into  him.'  Once  arrived  at  home,  the  rite  is  reversed,  and  the 
dead  Shan  is  disintegrated,  dematerialised — clothes,  bones,  flesh, 
and  all,  and  there,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  an  end  of  him. 
Mr.  Kipling  might  make  a  ghastly  tale  out  of  this  belief. 


A  Burman  told  Mr.  Poole  that  he  had  been  present  at  a  some- 
what similar  ceremony.  A  love-philtre  was  wanted.  The  Bur- 
man  and  a  conjurer,  therefore,  having  collected  some  of  the 
necessary  ingredients,  went  to  a  tomb,  where  the  conjurer  described 
a  circle  round  them  on  the  ground.  As  in  European  magic,  they 
were  not  to  budge  out  of  this  circle,  for  fear  of  consequences.  The 
magician  did  his  rites,  and  slowly,  like  a  vapour,  out  of  the  earthy 
covering  of  the  grave,  rose  the  girl  buried  beneath,  and  sat  on  her 
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own  tomb,  her  thick  hair  falling  over  and  hiding  her  face. 
(  Grind ! '  cried  the  magician,  throwing  to  her  a  mortar,  a  pestle, 
and  some  of  his  unholy  materials.  And,  the  black  hair  hiding  all 
but  her  horrible  eyes,  the  dead  woman  ground  ! 

* 

Now  all  this  while  the  native  looker-on  was  growing  more  and 
more  nervous,  and  his  condition  affected  the  conjurer,  who  lost  his 
head,  and  could  not  perform  the  converse  rite  and  send  the  dead 
woman  back  into  her  sepulchre.  Meanwhile  she  grew  to  a  towering 
height,  and  so  alarmed  the  onlooker  that  he  broke  the  circle  and 
fled,  followed  by  the  demoralised  magician,  with  the  dead  woman 
at  their  heels.  Luckily  there  was  a  house  hard  by,  in  which  they 
found  shelter,  for  ghosts,  or  at  least  this  kind  of  ghost,  cannot 
enter  a  house.  Next  night  the  magician,  who  had  recovered  his 
nerve,  went  back  and  laid  the  spectre. 

*     * 
• 

Among  ingredients  of  love-philtres  is  powder  from  the  cheek 
of  a  Maid  of  Honour.  One  conjurer's  philtre  failed,  whereon  he 
merely  remarked  that  he  had  been  swindled  by  the  man  who  sold 
him  the  powder ;  he  had  not  really  taken  it  from  the  Maid  of 
Honour's  cheeks  !  Conjurers  are  rather  clever  in  excuses.  One 
sold  to  a  man  a  talisman  to  make  him  invulnerable.  The  con- 
jurer let  the  customer  have  several  cuts  at  his  arm  with  a  knife, 
and  these  cuts  produced  no  effect.  The  customer  paid  a  good 
price,  went  home,  bared  his  arm,  drew  his  knife,  and  asked  his 
wife  to  make  a  chop  at  him.  She  nearly  hacked  his  arm  off.  He, 
therefore,  went  back  in  a  rage  to  the  conjurer,  who  only  said : 
'  Ah,  the  lady  is  in  an  interesting  situation,  which  entirely  nulli- 
fies all  charms.' 

• 

The  Burmese  have  the  Poltergeist,  or  rapping  noisy  spirit, 
like  ourselves,  and  everybody  else.  In  one  European  house  several 
people  had  died  of  cholera,  and  the  owner,  one  of  our  English 
officials  (whose  name  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention),  was  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  perpetual  rappings.  He  settled  them  at  last, 
by  aid  of  a  Burmese  magician  or  priest  (I  forget  which),  who 
performed  a  rite  in  which  a  piece  of  wood  was  drilled  into  a  door- 
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post.  The  Burmese  call  the  knocking  agency  €  the  spirit  of  the 
wood,'  or  'wood-rap'  (ThiiMeyavk).  They  are  familiar  with 
mysterious  flights  of  stones,  thrown  by  unseen  hands,  a  pheno- 
menon very  common  in  our  own,  French,  old  Peruvian,  and 
general  Folk  Lore.  A  case  was  reported  to  Mr.  Poole,  but  he 
did  not  himself  witness  it,  and  suggested  the  local  boy  as  an 
explanation. 


•     * 


Mr.  W.  A.  Craigie,  in  Folk  Lore  for  December,  gives  a  High- 
land instance,  '  Donald  B6n  and  the  B6can,'  from  the  Gaelic 
report  of  a  Lochaber  tailor,  ( whose  grandfather  had  personal 
experience '  of  the  Btican.  '  At  night  they  could  get  no  sleep  for 
stones  and  clods  that  kept  flying  about.'  Donald  B6n,  himself, 
was  a  hero  of  1745,  and  was  wounded  at  Culloden.  When  the 
minister  came,  the  B6can  '  would  not  do  so/  any  more  than  the 
Tedworth  Drummer,  when  Charles  II.  sent  people  to  examine  his 
freaks.  Donald  flitted,  at  last,  leaving  a  harrow  behind  him,  but 
when  the  harrow  was  seen  following,  Donald  went  back  again,  as 
deeming  that  there  was  no  safety  in  flight.  The  B6can  was 
invisible  but  audible ;  Mrs.  B&n  asked '  When  will  the  Prince  come 
again  ? '  *  Didn't  you  get  enough  of  him  before,  you  grey  tether !  * 
cried  the  Bocan  from  outside.  I  like  Mrs.  B&n  !  The  Bocan's 
eyes  were  visible  in  the  dark,  like  those  of  the  Tedworth  sprite. 
A  hymn  composed  by  Donald  testifies  to  his  sufferings.  He  com- 
plains of  the  stones  and  clods,  the  rest  of  the  hymn  is  religious. 
Mr.  Craigie  adds  a  modern  Icelandic  case  on  the  authority  of  the 
sheriff  who  investigated  it.  The  story  is  like  those  of  Glen  Luce 
and  Berrick,  or  Glam  in  the  Saga,  on  a  smaller  scale.  Mr. 
Craigie  has  no  theory  of  '  how  it  is  done,'  in  Iceland,  Burmah, 
or  Lochaber ;  nor  have  I.  Let  it  suffice  to  show  that  Burmese 
magic  and  belief  are  very  like  belief  and  magic  everywhere,  while 
the  Shan  stories  of  pdfc  thwin  (revivifying)  and  p6k  hn6k  (revers- 
ing the  spell)  are  comparatively  original.  Mr.  Poole  thinks  the 
Burmese  jugglers  inferior  to  those  of  India,  and  inclined  to  explain 
their  feats  by  devilry,  whereas  the  Indians  frankly  admit  their 
legerdemain,  and  will  sell  their  tricks.  The  stone-throwing,  by 
the  way,  is  called  cjai-kya  in  Burmah,  which  means  *  stone- 
falling.'  This  is  common  in  Hayti:  see  Mr.  Hesketh  Bell's 
Obeah. 
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This  view  of  a  witch's  consolations,  by  a  witch,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Nimmo  Christie  : 

THE  WITCH. 

The  moram'  hour  an*  the  openin'  flower 

For  the  lass  o'  the  licht  blue  e'e ; 
The  burnin'  ray  i'  the  noon  o'  day 

For  the  man  his  wark  to  dree ; 
For  the  lazy  rest  as  the  sun  gaes  west — 

The  bonnie  black  nicht  for  me  ! 

It's  sair  to  bide  by  the  ingleside 

Through  morn'  an'  eve  an'  noon ; 
A  weary  life  has  a  puir  auld  wife 

Wi'  the  clavers  o'  the  toon, 
I'  the  lift  I  prowl  wi'  the  bat  an'  owl 

When  the  nicht's  without  a  moon. 

There  are  luckies  three  wha  meet  wi'  me 

On  steeds  o'  birk  an'  whin — 
There's  Madge  McQueen,  an'  Thoomless  Jean 

An'  Bell  o'  the  Beardit  Chin: 
We  skim  an'  skirl  till  the  firtaps  dirl 

An'  the  clouds  shak'  at  the  din. 

But  it's  best  to  float  in  a  riddle-boat 

When  the  Witch  Dub's  in  a  lowe ; 
To  tack  an'  twist  through  the  reek  an'  mist ; 

To  nod  an'  beck  an'  bow, 
To  smirk  an'  sing  to  our  ain  dark  king, 

Wi'  his  takin'  hornie  pow ! 

The  barn-cock  craws,  the  mornin'  daws ; 

Our  happy  sport  has  ceased. 
By  the  ingleside  Fm  fain  to  bide 

Loathed  baith  by  man  an'  beast — 
0  it's  hard  to  keep  a  witch-heart  deep 

Within  an  auld  wife's  breast ! 


NIMMO  CHRISTIE. 


Mr.  Punch,  in  an  imitation  of  these  pages  (0  Mr.  Punch, 
why  did  you  not  invite  me  to  do  it  myself?),  represents  me  a? 
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declining  all  verses  which  are  not  about  Golf,  Salmon  Fishing,  or 
the  Eightful  King,  But,  if  Mr.  Punch  thinks  it  will  add  to  the 
gaiety  of  his  volumes,  I  will  gladly  transfer  to  him  cartloads  of 
poetry  on  Spring,  dead  children,  the  Grave,  the  Moon,  broken 
hearts,  and  similar  topics.  Sonnets  he  can  have  without  extra 
charge,  but  he  must  pay  the  charge  for  carriage. 

• 

The  publication  of  Lady  Eastlake's  Memoirs  revives  the  old 
talk  about  her  Quarterly  Review  article  on  Jane  Eyre,  for  which 
'  A.  B.'  rebukes  her  shade  in  The  Speaker.  I  have  not  read  Lady 
Eastlake's  Quarterly  articles,  except  one,  nor  her  early  books,  and 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  on  a  level  with  her  remarks  about 
Goethe.  But  when  A.  B.  says  that  l  the  worst  parts '  of  her 
review  of  Jane  Eyre  '  are  sprouts  of  Lockhart's  malignant  brain,' 
I  may  ask  how  A.  B.  knows  that.  Whatever  blame  attaches  to 
the  article,  Mr.  Lockhart  must  bear,  for  he  was  the  editor.  But 
A.  B.  is  doubtless  aware  that  Mr.  Lockhart  was 

Over-worked  and  over-hurried, 
Over-Orokered,  over-Murray'd, 

and  that  his  was  not  the  only  hand  which  interpolated  into 
articles.  Lord  Stanhope's  letter  on  that  subject  is  accessible  in 
print.     Lockhart c  had  a  partner,  Mr.  Jorkins.' 

• 

There  is  not  a  hint  of  malignity  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  letter  to 
Miss  Rigby,  as  it  is  published.  If  Mr.  Lockhart  preferred 
1  Currer's '  poems  to  '  Ellis's,'  that  was,  at  least,  the  opinion  of  a 
man  whose  own  poetical  power,  though  uncultivated  in  the  multi- 
tude of  his  gifts,  was  not  contemptible.  A.  B.  talks  of  l  the 
barren  confidences  and  base  surmises'  of  'two  wiseacres,'  Mr. 
Lockhart  and  Miss  Rigby.  But  what  is  particularly  barren  in 
an  editor's  remark  that  he  has  seen  a  previous  book  by  the  author 
of  the  work  under  review  ?  Or  what  is  especially  '  base '  in  the 
mention  of  a  rumour  that  the  author  is  a  manufacturer,  and  in  the 
guess  as  to  his  or  her  sex  ?  We  are  all  base  (I  am  at  least),  if  this 
be  turpitude,  when  we  conjecture  at  the  authorship  of  the '  Letters 
of  Junius,'  or  (in  times  past)  of  '  Adam  Bede,'  or  '  Ecce  Homo.' 
Was  there  anything  base  in  Dickens's  guess  that '  Adam  Bede '  was 
by  a  woman  ?  As  to  *  the  worst  parts '  of  the  review  the  review 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  plea  for  kindness  and  justice  to  governesses. 
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It  does  credit  to  Miss  Kigb/s  heart,  like  her  remarks  on  Marie 
Baschkirtseff,  and  her  discovery,  in  old  age,  that  Croker's  views  of 
the  French  Revolution  made  her  ill.  The  nefarious  part  of  the 
review,  whoever  wrote  it,  about  a  woman  who  must  have  forfeited 
the  respect  of  her  sex,  is  clearly  not  contemplated  by  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  in  his  letter  to  the  reviewer.  It  is  a  bad  example  of  the 
grossi&reM  which,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says, '  is,  and  always  has 
been,  the  bane  of  English  reviewing.'  Perhaps  we  should 
remember  that,  in  1847,  the  world  was  revolutionary,  and  the 
Quarterly  was  not  Now  the  whole  tone  of  Jane  Eyre  is  revolu- 
tionary. In  1853  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  'Why  is  Villette 
disagreeable  ?  Because  the  author's  mind  contains  nothing  but 
hunger,  rebellion,  and  rage,  and  therefore  that  is  all  he  can,  in 
fact,  put  into  her  book.'  Mr.  Arnold  was  not  a  Tory  editor; 
we  know  his  later  Palinode,  and  we  know  what  was  in  the  mind  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  in  addition  to  the  elements  he  enumerates 
(Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  29).  In  the  Victorian  novel  of  1847,  we 
should  remember,  gentlemen  were  not  wont  to  talk  about  their 
venal  amours  to  their  daughter's  governess,  and  many  things 
which  many  exemplary  lady  novelists  write  now,  would  then 
appear  impossible  '  sprouts  '  from  the  pen  of  an  exemplary  lady 
novelist.  They  might  provoke  the  grossi^reU  of  a  critic,  who, 
in  our  liberal  age,  would  blush  unseen  and  say  nothing. 
Enfin,  I  fail  to  see  that  Miss  Rigby's  review,  except  in  the 
part  supposed  to  be  interpolated,  has  any  harm  in  it.  To 
prove  interpolation  would  not  be  easy ;  Miss  Rigby  was  '  proper ' 
and  was  outspoken.  There  is  no  sign  of  malignity  in  Mr. 
Lockhart's  letter;  he  asks  his  contributor  to  look  at  €a 
rather  fair  review '  of  the  i  Bells' '  poems  in  the  Spectator.  He 
thinks  Currer  Bell's  novel  (Jane  Eyre)  c  vastly  better '  than  those 
of  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell,  an  opinion  perfectly  tenable  even  to-day. 
He  says  that c  all  Jane  (all  that  Miss  Rigby  wrote  on  Jane  Eyre) 
is  good.'  If  interpolation  there  be,  the  'sprouts '  need  not  come 
'from  the  malignant  brain  of  Lockhart.'  That  Lockhart  was 
'  malignant,'  is,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  says,  a  literary  commonplace. 
I  know  what  may  be  said  for  the  opinion,  as  we  all  do ;  I  also  know 
what  may  be  said  against  it,  which  is  not  such  common  knowledge. 
*  How  many  kind  and  good  things  I  remember  from  his  lips — 
how  unfailing  his  tribute  to  worth  and  duty,  though  in  the 
humblest  garb,'  says  Lady  Eastlake,  in  a  passage  not,  I  think, 
reproduced  in  full  by  A.  B.  (MeTnoirs,  ii.  34,  35).  The  criticism 
in  the  Quarterly,  at  its  worst,  comes  to  this  (in  language  whic? 
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I  regret  and  condemn), ( no  virtuous  woman  could  have  written 

Jane  Eyre*    A  virtuous  and  stainless  woman  did  write  Jane  Eyre, 

but,  really,  in  1847,  were  people  likely  to  suppose  that  an  English 

woman  of  virtue  was  ( the  woman  who  did '  it  ?    The  c  audacity  ' 

was  part  of  the  marvel  and  the  mystery,  part  of  what  was  then  (in 

the  decent  daughter  of  a  country  clergyman)  a  practical  paradox. 

I  hope  I  detest  violence  and  personal  imputations  (against,  be  it 

remembered,  a  veiled  enigma,  man  or  woman)  as  much  as  another ; 

but  I  try  to  imagine  the  different  manners  and  ideas  of  another 

age  than  ours,  rather  than  to  judge  the  reviewer  of  fifty  years  ago 

by  our  standard   of  criticism    (still  not  absolutely  free  from 

grottibreU  I ),  and  by  our  knowledge  that  the  author  of  Jane 

Eyre  was  an  exemplary  lady. 

*    • 
* 

Jane  Eyre,  like  Yama  in  Sanskrit  mythology,  Yama  the  first 
traveller  into  the  land  of  death,  '  opened  a  pathway  unto  many.' 
New  women  romped  in, — do  they  not  romp  ? — audacity  became 
quite  cheap  and  easy,  and  we  reap  the  harvest.  The  virtuous 
Quarterly  stood  in  the  breach,  and  hurled  stones,  hot  oil,  and 
boiling  lead,  at  the  woman  (if  she  turned  out  to  be  a  woman)  who 
wrote  Ja/ne  Eyre*  We  now  know  most  that  is  to  be  known  about 
Charlotte  Bronte,  an  intrepid  little  warrior  maiden  on  the  side  of 
morality,  as  Thackeray  describes  her.  But,  in  1847,  they  were 
in  darkness.  They  did  not  see  that  a  moral  governess  should 
virtuously  fall  in  love  with  a  much  married  man,  her  employer. 
They  disapproved  when  she  listened  to  his  confessions  about  opera 
dancers.  '  Virtuous  single  women/  they  said,  ( will  decline  to  be 
confided  in  about  Parisian  amours.  Educational  spinsters, 
properly  trained,  won't  fall  in  love  with  their  married  and  pro- 
fligate employers.  Nice  women  will  not  indite  romances  in  these 
dangerous  and  subversive  ideas.  Therefore  the  author  of  Jane 
Eyre  cannot  be  a  nice  woman,  far  from  it.'  Absurd  and  lament- 
able as  are  these  ideas,  they  were  actually  held  by  educated 
persons  fifty  years  ago.  They  were  expressed,  with  much  vigour, 
in  Lady  Eastlake's  famous  review.  Of  course  neither  she  nor 
anybody  else  knew  that  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre  was  not  a  man, 
not  a  woman  with  a  history,  but  the  innocent  and  austere 
daughter  of  a  rural  divine.  Fifty  years  ago  austerity  and  inno- 
cence were  not  accustomed  to  disport  themselves  so  freely  among 
such  wandering  sheep  as  Rochester.  People  now  bellow  at 
the  reviewer,  as  if  she,  or  he,  had  read  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  of 
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Charlotte  Bronte,  and,  knowing  all  about  Miss  Bronte,  had  then 
said  that  if  she  was  a  woman  she  was  an  improper  one.  Does  any 
living  critic,  however  cocksure,  think  that  if  Jane  Eyre  had  been 
sent  to  him  for  review  in  1847,  he  would  have  divined  that  it 
was  by  an  innocent  country  maiden,  ignorant  of  society  (so  much 
was  obvious),  but  the  soul  of  purity,  and  goodness,  and  fortitude  ? 
Would  even  A.  B.  have  guessed  it?  But,  if  ignorant  of 
society  (as  the  author  clearly  was),  and  none  the  less  '  audacious,' 
and  a  woman,  what  kind  of  woman  was  she  likely  to  be  ?  That 
was  the  rough  calculation  of  the  Quarterly  critic,  I  presume, 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  wildly  wrong  than  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at.  But  he,  or  she,  did  not  know  the  truth,  as 
we  do,  and  yet  he,  or  she,  is  reviled  as  if  the  truth  had  been 
known  of  all  men. 


We  should  never  jump  to  moral  conclusions,  especially  to 
unfavourable  ones,  about  an  unknown  author,  on  the  evidence 
of  our  reading  of  his  or  her  novel.  The  number  of  chaste  maidens 
and  holy  and  humble  matrons  who  now  write  novels  that  make 
an  Englishman  ill  (all  in  the  cause  of  the  Higher  Morality)  is 
great.  But  we  have  learned  not  to  say  i  Decadence  is  a  disgusting 
book,  therefore  the  author  is  an  improper  person.'  The  chances 
are  that  our  remark  would  be  not  only  libellous  (which  I  always 
try  to  avoid)  but  even  untrue.  The  author  of  Decadence  is 
probably  a  sweet,  blushing  creature  of  seventeen,  who  is  entirely 
devoted  to  nursing  a  widowed  mother,  and  who  only  uses  her  pen 
for  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  mankind.  However,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  shrewd,  unbiassed  critic  would  have 
hinted  a  fault  against  the  ethics  of  Jane  Eyre,  even  in  1847. 
But  our  grandfathers  were  dreadfully  bornte,  painfully  curious 
about  feminine  propriety,  in  novels  at  least.  We  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  our  modern  advantages  and  the  surprising  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  bad  side  of  human  nature  and  the 
obscurer  maladies  which  beset  the  human  frame  that  we  owe  to 
lady  novelists.  Them  we  all  respect  and  esteem.  Before  we 
knew  them,  like  Falstaff,  we  *  knew  nothing.'  They  unflinchingly 
expose  vice,  adding  none  of  the  allurements  of  humour,  or  style, 
or  taste,  or  even  grammar.  Nothing  but  good,  properly  con- 
sidered, can  come  of  such  maids  and  matrons,  and  their  rampages 
in  romance. 


«     • 
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A  lady,  in  rather  a  long  letter  to  the  Editor,  complains  that 
Miss  Wynne's  poem,  Bam  Magic,  has  been  published  twice  here. 
It  was  an  oversight,  but  the  piece  is  quite  good  enough  to  deserve 
two  appearances.  The  lady  seems  not  a  little  dissatisfied  with  the 
whole  conduct  of  this  barque.  Next  month,  perhaps,  I  may 
publish  my  ideas  on  hats,  on  bonnets,  sleeves,  and  other  matters 
apt  to  interest '  an  elegant  female/  as  Mr.  Collins  says. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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NATURE'S    KEYOLT. 
FEVER    STRICKEN!!! 

THE    GOLDFIELDS. 

'  How  quickly  Nature  falls  into  Revolt 

When  Gold  becomes  her  object!' 

Shakspeabb. 

•IN  LIFE'S  PLAY  the  PLAYER  of  the  other 
side  IS  HIDDEN  from  us.  WE  KNOW  that  his 
play  is  ALWAYS  FAIR,  JU8T,  and  PATIENT,  but 
we  also  know  to  OUR  COST  that  HE  NEVER 
OVERLOOKS  A  MISTAKE.  It?t  for  you  to  find  out 
WHY  YOUR  EARS  ARE  BOXED.'— BvxhKY. 

"  I  may  say  that  for  over  ten  years  I  have  used 
BNO'8  'FRUIT  SALT'  pretty  freely,  and, 
under  trying  conditions  of  life  and  climate,  have 
never  needed  any  other  Medicine  while  yours 
was  procurable.  In  tropical  Queensland  and  the 
TERRIBLY  HOT  FEVER-STRICKEN  GOLD. 
FIELDS  of  West  Australia  I  have  pat  my  faith 
solely  in  Old  *BNO,'  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
always  pulled  through  by  its  help.  In  New  Guinea 
-A  NOTED  FEVER  8POT-ENO'8  *  FRUTT 
SALT'  worked  marvels  among  a  party  of  gold 
miners  of  which  I  was  the  leader.  Every  morning 
we  religiously  took  a  dose  of  ENO'8  'FBUTT 
SALT,'  and  FEVER  LOST  ITS  TEBBOBS. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  you 
like.— Yours  truly,  'W.  8.,*  Sydney,  New  bouth 
Wales,  Nov.  27.  1895." 


BANGKOK, 

"  We  have  for  the  last  four  years  used  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  8ALT' 
during  several  important  surrey  expeditions  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Slam,  and  Cambodia,  and  hare  undoubtedly  derived  great 
benefit  from  it.  In  one  instance  only  was  one  of  our  party  attacked 
with  fever  during  that  period,  and  that  happened  after  our  supply 
of  ENO'S  *  FBUIT  SaLT'  had  run  out.  When  making  long 
marches  under  the  powerful  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  or  travelling 
through  swampy  districts,  we  have  used  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT* 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT  *  acts  as  a  gentle 
aperient,  keeps  the  blood  oool  and  healthy,  and  WARDS  OFF  FEVER,  We  have  pleasure  in  voluntarily 
testifying  to  the  value  of  your  preparation  and  our  firm  belief  in  its  efficacy.  We  never  go  into  the  jungle  without 
it,  and  have  also  recommended  it  to  others.— Tours  truly,  Commander  A.  J.  Lorrus,  his  Siamese  Majesty's 
Hydrographer ;  E.  C.  Davidson,  Superintendent  Siamese  Government  Telegraphs,  Bangkok,  Siam ." 

FEVER8,  BLOOD  P0I80N8,  &C. 

TpG-YPT,  CAIRO.—**  Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt,  in  August  last,  I  have  on  three  occasions  been 
"*■*  attacked  by  fever ;  on  the  first  occasion  I  lay  in  hospital  six  weeks.  The  last  attacks  have 
been  completely  repulied  in  a  short  time  by  the  use  of  your  valuable  *  FRUIT  SALT,'  to  which  I  owe 
my  present  health  at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself.  Heartfelt  gratitude  for  my  restoration  impels 
me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  already  overwhelming  store  of  the  same,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  that  I  am 
but  obeying  the  dictates  of  duty.— Gratefully  jours,  A  Corporal,  19th  Hussars.— Mr.  J.  C.  Bno." 

EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AMERICA,  AUSTRALIA.   NEW  ZEALAND. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  TRAVELLERS.—*  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  bottles  of  ENO'S 
x    'FRUIT   SaLT.'    I  have  tried  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  in  America,  India,  Egypt,  and  on  the 
Continent  for  almost  every  complaint,  fever  included,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  all  Travellers ;  and  am  never  without  it.— Yours  faithfully.  An  Anglo-Indian  Official." 
CAUTION.— Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Captuie  it  marked  ENO'8  *  FRUIT  SALT.9     Without  it,  you 

have  been  imposed  on  by  a  wonhUu  imitation.  • 

repared  only  at  Eno's  'Fruit  Salt'  Works.  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent. 
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A    STORY    OF    TWO    SISTERS. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

WHEN  Katherine  came  into  the  room  again  at  the  call  of  her 
father's  solicitor  it  was  with  a  sense  of  being  unduly  dis- 
turbed and  interfered  with  at  a  moment  when  she  had  a  right  to 
repose.  She  was  perhaps  half  angry  with  herself  that  her  thoughts 
were  already  turning  so  warmly  to  the  future,  and  that  Stella's 
approaching  arrival,  and  the  change  in  Stella's  fortunes  which  it 
would  be  in  her  power  to  make,  were  more  and  more  occupying  the 
foreground  of  her  mind,  and  crowding  out  with  its  bright  colours 
the  sombre  spectacle  which  was  just  over,  and  all  the  troublous 
details  of  the  past.  When  a  portion  of  one's  life  has  been  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  closure  of  death,  something  to  look  forward  to  is 
the  most  natural  and  best  of  alleviations.  It  breaks  up  the  con- 
viction of  the  irrevocable,  and  opens  to  the  soul  once  more  the  way 
before  it,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  closed  up  and  ended. 
Katherine  had  allowed  that  thought  to  steal  into  her  mind,  to 
occupy  the  entire  horizon.  Stella  was  coming  home,  not  merely 
back,  which  was  all  that  she  had  allowed  herself  to  say  before,  but 
home  to  her  own  house,  or  rather  to  that  which  was  something 

1  Copyright,  1S95,  by  M.  oi  W.  Oliphant. 
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still  more  hers  than  her  own  by  being  her  sister's.  There  had 
been,  no  doubt,  grievances  against  Stella  in  Katherine's  mind,  in 
the  days  when  her  own  life  had  been  entirely  overshadowed  by 
her  sister's ;  but  these  were  long  gone,  long  lost  in  boundless, 
remorseful  (notwithstanding  that  she  had  nothing  to  blame  her- 
self with)  affection  and  longing  for  Stella,  who  after  all  was  her 
only  sister,  her  only  near  relation  in  the  world.  She  had  begun 
to  permit  herself  to  dwell  on  that  delightful  thought.  It  had 
been  a  sort  of  forbidden  pleasure  while  her  father  lay  dead  in  the 
house,  and  she  had  felt  that  every  thought  was  due  to  him,  that 
she  had  not  given  him  enough,  had  not  shown  that  devotion  to 
him  of  which  one  reads  in  books,  the  triumph  of  filial  love  over 
every  circumstance.  Katherine  had  not  been  to  her  father  all 
that  a  daughter  might  have  been,  and  in  these  dark  days  she  had 
much  and  unjustly  reproached  herself  with  it.  But  now  every- 
thing had  been  done  for  him  that  he  could  have  wished  to  be 
done,  and  his  image  had  gone  aside  amid  the  shadows  of  the  past, 
and  she  had  permitted  herself  to  look  forward,  to  think  of  Stella 
and  her  return.  It  was  a  great  disturbance  and  annoyance  to  be 
called  again,  to  be  brought  back  from  the  contemplation  of  those 
happier  things  to  the  shadow  of  the  grave  once  more — or,  still 
worse,  the  shadow  of  business,  as  if  she  cared  how  much  money 
had  come  to  her  or  what  was  her  position.  There  would  be 
plenty — plenty  to  make  Stella  comfortable  she  knew,  and  beyond 
that  what  did  Katherine  care  ? 

The  men  stood  up  again  as  she  came  in  with  an  air  of  respect 
which  seemed  to  her  exaggerated  and  absurd— old  Mr.  Turny,  who 
had  known  her  from  a  child  and  had  allowed  her  to  open  the  door 
for  him  and  run  errands  for  him  many  a  day,  and  the  solicitor, 
who  in  his  infrequent  visits  had  never  paid  any  attention  to  her 
at  all.  They  stood  on  each  side  letting  her  pass  as  if  into  some 
prison  of  which  they  were  going  to  defend  the  doors.  Dr.  Burnet, 
who  was  there  too,  closely  buttoned  and  looking  very  grave,  gave 
her  a  seat ;  and  then  she  saw  her  Uncle  Robert  Tredgold  sunk 
down  in  a  chair,  with  Mr.  Sturgeon's  bag  in  his  arms,  staring 
about  him  with  lack-lustre  eyes.  She  gave  him  a  little  nod  and 
encouraging  glance.  How  small  a  matter  it  would  be  to  provide 
for  that  unfortunate  so  that  he  should  never  need  to  carry  Mr. 
Sturgeon's  bag  again  !  She  sat  down  and  looked  round  upon  them 
with  for  the  first  time  a  sort  of  personal  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  she  was  so  wholly  independent  of  them  and  all  that  it  was  in 
their  power  to  do — the  mistress  of  her  own  house,  not  obliged  to 
think  of  anyone's  pleasure  but  her  own.    It  was  on  her  lips  to  say 
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something  hospitable,  kind,  such  as  became  the  mistress  of  the 
house ;  she  refrained  only  from  the  recollection  that,  after  all,  it 
was  her  father's  funeral  day. 

'  Miss  Tredgold,'  said  the  solicitor,  *  we  have  now,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  a  very  painful  duty  to  perform.' 

Katherine  looked  at  him  without  the  faintest  notion  of  his 
meaning,  encouraging  him  to  proceed  with  a  faint  smile. 

c  I  have  gone  through  your  late  lamented  father's  papers  most 
carefully.  As  you  yourself  said  yesterday,  I  have  possessed  his 
confidence  for  many  years,  and  all  his  business  matters  have  gone 
through  my  hands.  I  supposed  that  as  I  had  not  been  consulted 
about  any  change  in  his  will,*  he  must  have  employed  a  local 
solicitor.  That,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  Miss  Tredgold,  that  the  only  will  that 
can  be  found  is  that  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.' 

'  Yes  ? '  said  Katherine  indifferently  interrogative,  as  something 
seemed  to  be  expected  of  her. 

'  Yes — the  will  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one — nearly 
eight  years  ago— drawn  out  when  your  sister  was  in  full  possession 
of  her  empire  over  your  late  father,  Miss  Tredgold.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Katherine,  but  this  time  without  any  interrogation. 
She  had  a  vague  recollection  of  that  will,  of  Mr.  Sturgeon's  visit 
to  the  house,  and  the  far-off  sound  of  stormy  interviews  between 
her  father  and  his  solicitor,  of  which  the  girls  in  their  careless 
fashion,  and  especially  Stella,  had  made  a  joke. 

*  You  probably  don't  take  in  the  full  significance  of  what  I  say.' 
c  No,'  said  Katherine  with  a  smile,  c  I  don't  think  that  I  do.' 

'  I  protested  against  it  at  the  time.  I  simply  cannot  compre- 
hend it  now.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  that  in  present 
circumstances  he  could  have  intended  it  to  stand ;  but  here  it  is, 
and  nothing  else.  Miss  Tredgold,  by  this  will  the  whole  of  your 
father's  property  is  left  over  your  head  to  your  younger  sister.' 

'  To  Stella ! '  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  glow  of  pleasure,  clapping 
her  hands.  The  men  about  sat  and  stared  at  her,  Mr.  Turny  in 
such  consternation  that  his  jaw  dropped  as  he  gazed.  Bob  Tred- 
gold was  by  this  time  beyond  speech,  glaring  into  empty  space 
•  over  the  bag  in  his  arms. 

Then  something,  whether  in  her  mind  or  out  of  it,  suggested 
by  the  faces  round  her  struck  Katherine  with  a  little  chill.  She 
looked  round  upon  them  again,  and  she  was  dimly  aware  that 
someone  behind  her,  who  could  only  be  Dr.  Burnet,  made  a  step 
forward  and  stood  behind  her  chair.    Then  she  drew  a  long  breath. 
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<  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  yet.    I  am  glad  Stella  has  it— 
oh,  very  glad !    But  do  you  mean  that  I— am  left  out  ?    Do  you 

mean I  am  afraid,'  she  said,  after  a  pause,  with  a  little  gasp, 

'  that  is  not  quite  just.     Do  you  mean  really  everything — every- 
thing, Mr.  Sturgeon  ? ' 

*  Everything.  There  is,  of  course,  your  mother's  money,  which 
no  one  can  touch,  and  there  is  a  small  piece  of  land — to  build 
yourself  a  cottage  on,  which  was  all  you  would  want,  he  said.' 

Katherine  sat  silent  a  little  after  this.  Her  first  thought  was 
that  she  was  balked  then  altogether  in  her  first  personal  wish,  the 
great  delight  and  triumph  of  setting  Stella  right  and  restoring  to 
her  her  just  share  in  the  inheritance.  This  great  disappointment 
struck  her  at  once,  and  almost  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 
Stella  would  now  have  it  all  of  her  own  right,  and  would  never 
know,  or  at  least  believe,  what  had  been  Katherine's  loving  inten- 
tion. She  felt  this  blow.  In  a  moment  she  realised  that  Stella 
would  not  believe  it — that  she  would  think  any  assertion  to  that 
effect  to  be  a  figment,  and  remain  fully  assured  that  her  sister 
would  have  kept  everything  to  herself  if  she  had  had  the  power. 
And  this  hurt  Katherine  beyond  expression.  She  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  that  power !  Afterwards  there  came  into  her 
mind  a  vague  sense  of  old  injustice  and  unkindness  to  herself,  the 
contemptuous  speech  about  ihe  cottage,  and  that  this  was  all  she 
would  want.  Her  father  thought  so ;  he  had  thought  so  always, 
and  so  had  Stella.  It  never  occurred  to  Katherine  that  Stella 
would  be  anxious  to  do  her  justice,  as  she  would  have  done  to 
Stella.  That  was  an  idea  that  never  entered  her  mind  at  all. 
She  was  thrown  back  eight  years  ago  to  the  time  when  she  lived 
habitually  in  the  cold  shade.  After  all,  was  not  that  the  one 
thing  that  she  had  been  certain  of  all  her  life?  Was  it  not  a 
spell  which  had  never  been  broken,  which  never  could  be  broken  ? 
She  murmured  to  herself  dully:  c  A  cottage— which  was  all  I 
should  want.' 

*  I  said  to  your  father  at  the  time  everything  that  could  be 
Raid.'  Mr.  Sturgeon  wanted  to  show  his  sympathy,  but  he  felt 
that,  thoroughly  as  everybody  present  must  be  persuaded  that  old 
Tredgold  was  an  old  beast,  it  would  not  do  to  say  so  in  his  own 
house  on  his  funeral  day. 

The  other  executor  said  nothing  except  *  Tchich,  tchich  ! '  but 
he  wiped  his  bald  head  with  his  handkerchief  and  internally 
thanked  everything  that  he  knew  in  the  place  of  God — that  dark 
power  called  Providence  and  other  such — that  Katherine  Tredgold 
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had  refused  to  have  anything  to  say  to  his  Fred.  Dr.  Burnet  was 
not  visible  at  all  to  Katherine  except  in  a  long  mirror  opposite, 
where  he  appeared  like  a  shadow  behind  her  chair. 

'  And  this  poor  man,'  said  Katherine,  looking  towards  poor  Bob 
Tredgold,  with  his  staring  eyes  ;  i  is  there  nothing  for  him  ?' 

c  Not  a  penny.  I  could  have  told  you  that ;  I  have  told  him 
that  often  enough.  I've  known  him  from  a  boy.  He  shall  keep 
his  corner  in  my  office  all  the  same,  I  didn't  put  him  there, 
though  he  thinks  so,  for  his  brother's  sake.' 

*  He  shall  have  a  home  in  the  cottage — when  it  is  built,'  said 
Katherine,  with  a  curious  smile ;  and  then  she  became  aware  that 
in  both  these  promises,  the  lawyer's  and  her  own,  there  was  a 
bitter  tone — an  unexpressed  contempt  for  the  man  who  was  her 
father,  and  who  had  been  laid  in  his  grave  that  day. 

' 1  hope,'  she  said,  'this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to-day ;  and 
may  I  now,  if  you  will  not  think  it  ungracious,  bid  you  good-bye  ? 
I  shall  understand  it  all  better  when  I  have  a  little  time  to  think.* 

She  paused,  however,  again  after  she  had  shaken  hands  with 
them.  '  There  is  still  one  thing.  I  am  going  to  meet  my  sister 
when  she  arrives.  May  I  have  the — the  happiness  of  telling  her  ? 
I  had  meant  to  give  her  half,  and  it  is  a  little  disappointment ; 
but  I  should  like  at  least  to  carry  the  news.  Thanks ;  you  must 
address  to  her  here.  Of  course  she  will  come  at  once  here — to 
her  own  home.' 

She  scarcely  knew  whose  arm  it  was  that  was  offered  to  her, 
but  took  it  mechanically  and  went  out,  not  quite  clear  as  to  where 
6he  was  going,  in  the  giddiness  of  the  great  change. 

1  This  is  a  strange  hearing,'  Dr.  Burnet  said. 

'  How  kind  of  you  to  stand  by  me !  Yes,  it  is  strange ;  and  I 
was  pleasing  myself  with  the  idea  of  giving  back  the  house  and 
her  share  of  everything  besides  to  Stella.  I  should  have  liked  to 
do  that/ 

1  It  is  to  be  hoped,'  he  said,  '  that  she  will  do  the  same  by  you.* 

1  Oh,  no ! '  she  cried  with  a  half  laugh,  '  that's  impossible/ 
Then,  after  a  pause,  '  you  know  there's  a  husband  and  children  to 
be  thought  of.  And  what  I  will  have  is  really  quite  enough 
for  me.' 

t  There  is  one  thing  at  your  disposal  as  you  please,'  he  said  in 
a  low  voice.     *  I  have  not  changed,  Katherine,  all  these  years.' 

6  Dr.  Burnet !  It  makes  one's  heart  glad  that  you  are  so  good 
a  man  ! ' 

*  Make  me  glad,  that  will  be  better,'  he  said* 
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Katherine  shook  her  head  but  said  nothing.  And  human 
nature  is  so  strange  that  Dr.  Burnet,  after  making  this  profession 
of  devotion,  which  was  genuine  enough,  did  not  feel  so  sorry  as 
he  ought  to  have  done  that  she  still  shook  her  head  as  she  dis- 
appeared up  the  great  stairs. 

.  Katherine  went  into  her  room  a  very  different  woman  from 
the  Katherine  who  had  left  it  not  half-an-hour  before.  Then  she 
had  entertained  no  doubt  that  this  was  her  own  house  in  which 
she  was,  this  her  own  room,  where  in  all  probability  she  would 
live  all  her  life.  She  had  intended  that  Stella  should  have  the 
house,  and  yet  that  there  should  always  be  a  nook  for  herself  in 
which  the  giver  of  the  whole,  half  by  right  and  wholly  by  love, 
should  remain,  something  more  than  a  guest.  Would  Stella  think 
like  that  now  that  the  tables  were  turned,  that  it  was  Katherine 
who  had  nothing  and  she  all  ?  Katherine  did  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  this  would  be  the  case.  Without  questioning  herself 
on  the  subject,  she  unconsciously  proved  how  little  confidence  she 
had  in  Stella  by  putting  away  from  her  mind  all  idea  of  remaining 
here.  She  had  no  home ;  she  would  have  no  home  unless  or  until 
the  cottage  was-  built  for  which  her  father  had  in  mockery,  not  in 
kindness,  left  her  the  site.  She  looked  round  upon  all  the  familiar 
things  which  had  been  about  her  all  her  life ;  already  the  place 
had  taken  another  aspect  to  her.  It  was  not  hers  any  longer,  it 
was  a  room  in  her  sister's  house.  She  wondered  whether  Stella 
would  let  her  take  her  favourite  things — a  certain  little  cabinet, 
a  writing  table,  some  of  the  pictures.  But  she  did  not  feel  any 
confidence  that  Stella  would  allow  her  to  do  so.  Stella  liked  to 
have  a  house  nicely  furnished,  not  to  see  gaps  in  the  furniture. 
That  was  a  small  matter,  but  it  was  characteristic  of  the  view 
which  Katherine  instinctively  took  of  the  whole  situation.  And 
it  would  be  vain  to  say  that  it  did  not  affect  her.  It  affected  her 
strongly,  but  not  as  the  sudden  deprivation  of  all  things  might  be 
supposed  to  affect  a  sensitive  mind.  She  had  no  anticipation  of 
any  catastrophe  of  the  kind,  and  yet  now  that  it  had  come  she  did 
not  feel  that  she  was  unprepared  for  it.  It  was  not  a  thing  which 
her  mind  rejected  as  impossible,  which  her  heart  struggled  against. 
Now  that  it  had  happened,  it  fitted  in  well  enough  to  the  life  that 
had  gone  before. 

Her  father  had  never  cared  for  her,  and  he  had  loved  Stella. 
Stella  was  the  one  to  whom  everything  naturally  came.  Poor 
Stella  had  been  unnaturally  depressed,  thrown  out  of  her  trium- 
phant place  for  these  six  years ;  but  her  father,  even  when  he  had 
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uttered  that  calm  execration  which  had  so  shaken  Katherine's 
nerves  but  never  his,  had  not  meant  any  harm  to  Stella.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  do  anything  against  her.  Katherine  remembered 
to  have  seen  him  seated  at  his  bureau  with  that  large  blue  enve- 
lope in  his  hand.  This  showed  that  he  had  taken  the  matter  into 
consideration ;  but  it  had  not  proved  possible  for  him  to  disinherit 
Stella — a  thing  which  everybody  concluded  had  been  done  as 
soon  as  she  left"  him.  Katherine  remembered  vaguely  even  that 
she  had  seen  him  chuckling  over  that  document,  locking  it  up  in 
his  drawer  as  if  there  was  some  private  jest  of  his  own  involved. 
It  was  the  kind  of  jest  to  please  Mr.  Tredgold.  The  idea  of  such 
a  discovery,  of  the  one  sister  who  was  sure  being  disappointed,  and 
the  other  who  expected  nothing  being  raised  to  the  heights  of 
triumph,  all  by  nothing  more  than  a  scratch  of  his  pen,  was  sure 
to  please  him.  She  could  almost  hear  him  chuckling  again  at  her 
own  sudden  and  complete  overthrow.  When  she  came  thus  far 
Katherine  stopped  herself  suddenly  with  a  quick  flush  and  sense 
of  guilt.  She  would  not  consciously  blame  her  father,  but  she 
retained  the  impression  on  her  mind  of  his  chuckle  over  her 
discomfiture. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Katherine's  pain  in  the  strange 
change  was  reduced  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  injured  love  to 
feel  the  smart.  She  recognised  that  it  was  quite  a  thing  that  had 
been  likely,  though  she  had  not  thought  of  it  before,  that  it  was 
a  thing  that  other  people  would  recognise  as  likely  when  they 
heard  of  it.  Nobody,  she  said  to  herself,  would  be  very  much 
surprised.  It  was  unnatural,  now  she  came  to  think  of  it,  that 
she  should  have  had  even  for  a  moment  the  upper  hand  and  the 
extreme  gratification,  not  to  say  superiority,  of  restoring  Stella. 
Perhaps  it  was  rather  a  mean  thing  to  have  desired  it — to  have 
wished  to  lay  Stella  under  such  an  obligation,  and  to  secure  for 
herself  that  blessedness  of  giving  which  everybody  recognised. 
Her  mind  turned  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  shame  to  this  wish, 
that  had  been  so  strong  in  it.  Everybody  likes  to  give ;  it  is  a 
selfish  sort  of  pleasure.  You  feel  yourself  for  the  moment  a  good 
genius,  a  sort  of  providence,  uplifted  above  the  person,  whoever  it 
may  be,  upon  whom  you  bestow  your  bounty.  He  or  she  has  the 
inferior  position,  and  probably  does  not  like  it  at  all.  Stella  was 
too  careless,  too  ready  to  grasp  whatever  she  could  get,  to  feel 
this  very  strongly ;  but  even  Stella,  instead  of  loving  her  sister 
the  better  for  hastening  to  her  with  her  hands  full,  might  have 
resented  the  feet  that  she  owed  to  Katherine's  gift  what  ought  to 
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have  been  hers  by  right.  It  was  perhaps  a  poor  thing  after  all. 
Katherine  began  to  convince  herself  that  it  was  a  poor  thing — to 
have  wished  to  do  that.  Far  better  that  Stella  should  have  what 
ahe  had  a  right  to  by  her  own  right  and  not  through  any  gift. 

Then  Katherine  began  to  try  to  take  back  the  thread  of  the 
thoughts  which  had  been  in  her  mind  before  she  was  called  down- 
stairs to  speak  to  those  men.  Her  first  trial  resulted  merely  in  a 
strong  sensation  of  dislike  to  c  those  men '  and  resentment,  which 
was  absurd,  for,  after  all,  it  was  not  they  who  had  done  it.  She 
recalled  them  to  her  mind,  or  rather  the  image  of  them  came  into 
it,  with  a  feeling  of  angry  displeasure.  Mr.  Sturgeon,  the  solicitor, 
had  in  no  way  been  offensive  to  Katherine.  He  had  been  indig- 
nant, he  had  been  sorry,  he  had  been,  in  fact,  on  her  side ;  but 
she  gave  him  no  credit  for  that.  And  the  bald  head  of  the  other 
seemed  to  her  to  have  a  sort  of  twinkle  as  of  mockery  in  it, 
though,  to  tell  the  truth,  poor  Mr.  Turny's  face  underneath  was 
much  troubled  and  almost  ashamed  to  look  at  Katherine  after 
being  instrumental  in  doing  her  so  much  harm.  She  wondered 
with  an  intuitive  perception  whether  he  were  not  very  glad  now 
that  she  had  refused  Fred  ?  And  then  with  a  leap  her  mind  went 
back  to  other  things.  Would  they  all  be  very  glad  now  ?  Would 
the  Rector  piously  thank  heaven,  which  for  his  good  had  sub- 
jected him  to  so  small  a  pang,  by  way  of  saving  him  later  from  60 
great  a  disappointment?  Would  the  doctor  be  glad?  Even 
though  he  had  made  that  very  nice  speech  to  her — that  generous 
and  faithful  profession  of  attachment  still — must  not  the  doctor, 
too,  be  a  little  glad  ?  And  then  Katherine's  mind  for  a  moment 
went  circling  back  into  space,  as  it  were — into  an  unknown  world 
to  which  she  had  no  clue.  He  who  had  disappeared  there,  leaving 
no  sign,  would  he  ever  hear,  would  he  ever  think,  could  it  touch 
him  one  way  or  another  ?  Probably  it  would  not  touch  him  in 
auy  way.  He  might  be  married  to  some  woman ;  he  might  have 
a  family  of  children  round  him.  He  might  say,  l  Oh,  the  Tred- 
golds !  I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  them.  And  so  Lady  Somers 
has  the  money  after  all  ?  I  always  thought  that  was  how  it  would 
end.'  And  perhaps  he  would  be  glad,  too,  that  Katherine,  who  was 
the  unlucky  one,  the  one  always  left  in  the  cold  shade,  whatever 
happened,  had  never  been  anything  more  to  him  than  a  passing 
fancy — a  figure  flitting  by  as  in  a  dream. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

A  whole  week  had  still  to  pass  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Aurungzebe.  After  such  a  revolution  and  catastrophe  as  had 
happened,  there  is  always  a  feeling  in  the  mind  that  the  stu- 
pendous change  that  is  about  to  ensue  should  come  at  once.  But 
it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  it  does  so.  There  is  an  inevitable  time 
of  waiting,  which  to  some  spirits  clinging  to  the  old  is  a  reprieve, 
but  to  others  an  intolerable  delay.  Katherine  was  one  of  those 
to  whom  the  delay  was  intolerable.  She  would  have  liked  to  get 
it  all  over,  to  deposit  the  treasure,  as  it  were,  at  her  sister's  feet, 
and  so  to  get  away,  she  did  not  know  where,  and  think  of  it  no 
more. 

She  was  not,  as  she  now  assured  herself,  so  very  badly 
off.  The  amount  of  her  mother's  fortune  was  about  five  hundred 
a  year — quite  a  tolerable  income  for  a  woman  alone,  with  nobody 
to  think  of  but  herself.  Ai)d  as  Katherine  had  not  wanted  the 
money,  or  at  least  more  than  a  part  of  it  (for  Mr.  Tredgold  had 
considered  it  right  at  all  times  that  a  girl  with  an  income  of  her 
own  should  pay  for  her  own  dress),  a  considerable  sum  had  accu- 
mulated as  savings  which  would  have  been  of  great  use  to  her 
now,  and  built  for  her  that  cottage  to  which  her  father  had 
doomed  her,  had  it  not  been  that  almost  all  of  it  had  been  taken 
during  those  five  years  past  for  Stella,  who  was  always  in  need, 
and  had  devoured  the  greater  part  of  Katherine's  income  besides. 
She  had  thus  no  nest  egg,  nothing  to  build  the  cottage,  unless 
Stella  paid  her  back,  which  was  a  probability  upon  which  Katherine 
did  not  much  reckon.  It  was  curious,  even  to  herself,  to  find  that 
she  instinctively  did  not  reckon  on  Stella  at  all.  She  was  even 
angry  with  herself  for  this,  and  felt  that  she  did  not  do  Stella 
justice,  yet  always  recurred  unconsciously  to  the  idea  that  there 
was  nothing  to  look  for,  nothing  to  be  reckoned  on,  but  her  five 
hundred  a  year,  which  surely,  she  said  to  herself,  would  be  quite 
enough.  She  and  old  Hannah,  from  whom  she  did  not  wish  to 
separate  herself,  could  live  upon  that,  even  with  a  residue  for  poor 
Robert  Tredgold,  who  had  returned  to  his  desk  in  the  dreariest 
disappointment  and  whose  living  was  at  Mr.  Sturgeon's  mercy. 
Stella  would  not  wish  to  hear  of  that  disreputable  relation,  and 
yet  perhaps  she  might  be  got  to  provide  for  him  if  only  to  secure 
that  he  should  uever  cross  her  path. 
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Katherine's  thoughts  were  dreary  enough  as  she  lived  through 
these  days,  in  the  house  that  was  no  longer  hers ;  but  she  had  a 
still  harder  discipline  to  go  through  in  the  visits  of  her  neigh- 
bours, among  whom  the  wonderful  story  of  Mr.  Tredgold's  will 
began  to  circulate  at  once.  They  had  been  very  kind  to  her, 
according  to  the  usual  fashion  of  neighbourly  kindness*  There 
had  been  incessant  visits  and  inquiries  ever  since  the  interest  of 
the  place  had  been  quickened  by  the  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
old  man's  state,  and  on  his  death  Katherine  had  received  many 
offers  of  help  and  companionship,  even  from  people  she  knew 
slightly.  The  ladies  about  were  all  anxious  to  be  permitted  to 
come  and  '  sit  with  her,'  to  take  care  of  her  for  a  day,  or  more 
than  a  day,  to  ensure  her  from  being  alone.  Mrs.  Shanks  and 
Miss  Mildmay,  though  neither  of  these  ladies  liked  to  disturb 
themselves  for  a  common  occasion,  were  ready  at  an  hour's  notice 
to  have  gone  to  her,  to  have  been  with  her  during  the  trying 
period  of  the  funeral,  and  they  were  naturally  among  the  first  to 
enter  the  house  when  its  doors  were  open,  its  shutters  unbarred, 
and  the  broad  light  of  the  common  day  streamed  once  more  into 
the  rooms.  Everything  looked  so  exactly  as  it  used  to  do,  they 
remarked  to  each  other  as  they  went  in,  leaving  the  Midge  con- 
siderably the  worse  for  wear,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  the  driver,  none  the 
better  at  the  door.  Exactly  the  same !  The  gilding  of  the  fur- 
niture in  the  gorgeous  drawing-room  was  not  tarnished,  nor  the 
satin  dimmed  of  its  lustre,  by  Mr.  Tredgold's  death.  The  servants, 
perhaps,  were  a  little  less  confident,  shades  of  anxiety  were  on  the 
countenance  of  the  butler  and  the  footman ;  they  did  not  know 
whether  they  would  be  servants  good  enough  for  Lady  Somers. 
Even  Mrs.  Simmons — who  did  not,  of  course,  appear — was  doubtful 
whether  Lady  Somers  would  retain  her,  notwithstanding  all  the 
dainties  which  Simmons  had  prepared  for  her  youth ;  and  a  general 
sense  of  uneasiness  was  in  the  house.  But  the  great  drawing- 
room,  with  all  its  glow  and  glitter,  did  not  show  any  sympathetic 
shadow.  The  two  fireplaces  shone  with  polished  brass  and  steel, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  blazing  fires,  though  the  windows  were 
open — which  was  a  very  extravagant  arrangement  the  ladies 
thought,  though  quite  in  the  Tredgold  way.  And  yet  the  old 
gentleman  was  gone!  and  Katherine,  hitherto  the  dispenser  of 
many  good  things  and  accustomed  all  her  life  to  costly  house- 
keeping, was  left  like  any  poor  lady  with  an  'income  of  five 
hundred  a  year.  Both  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay,  who  put 
firebricks  in  their  fireplaces  and  were  very  frugal  in  all  their 
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ways,  and  paid  their  visits  in  the  Midge,  had  as  much  as  that. 
No  one  could  be  expected  to  keep  up  a  house  of  her  own  and  a 
couple  of  servants  on  that.  But  Stella  surely  would  do  something 
-for  her  sister,  Mrs.  Shanks  said.  Miss  Mildmay  was  still  shaking 
her  head  in  reply  to  this  when  they  entered  the  drawing-room, 
-where  Katherine  advanced  to  meet  them  in  her  black  dress.  She 
bad  ceased  to  sit  behind  the  screens  in  that  part  of  the  room 
which  she  had  arranged  for  herself.  The  screens  were  folded 
back,  the  room  was  again  one  large  room  all  shining  with  its 
gilded  chairs  and  cabinets,  its  Florentine  tables,  it  miles  of  glow- 
ing Aubus8on  carpet.  She  was  the  only  blot  upon  its  brightness, 
with  her  heavy  crape  and  her  pale  face. 

'My  dear  Katherine,  my  dearest  Katherine,'  the  old  ladies 
.said,  enfolding  her  one  after  the  other  in  the  emphatic  silence  of 
a  long  embrace.  This  was  meant  to  express  something  more  than 
words  could  say — and,  indeed,  there  were  few  words  which  could 
.have  adequately  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  spectators.  '  So 
your  old  brute  of  a  father  has  gone  at  last,  and  a  good  riddance, 
and  has  cheated  you  out  of  every  penny  he  could  take  away  from 
you,  after  making  a  slave  of  you  all  these  years ! '  Such  words  as 
these  would  have  given  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  feelings  of  these 
ladies,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  say  them  except  in  some  as  yet  undiscovered  Palace  of  Truth. 
But  each  old  lady  held  the  young  one  fast,  and  pressed  a  long  kiss 
mpon  her  cheek,  which  answered  the  same  purpose.  When  she 
,emerged  from  these  embraces  Katherine  looked  a  little  relieved, 
tat  still  more  pale. 

4  Katherine,  my  dear,  it  is  impossible  not  to  speak  of  it,'  said 
Mrs.  Shanks ;  c  you  know  it  must  be  in  our  minds  all  the  while. 
Are  you  going  to  do  anything,  my  dear  child,  to  dispute  this 
dreadful  will?' 

'Jane  Shanks  and  I,'  said  Miss  Mildmay,  'have  talked  of 
nothing  else  since  we  heard  of  it ;  not  that  I  believe  you  will  do 
-anything  against  it,  but  I  wish  you  had  a  near  friend  who  would, 
Katherine.  A  near  friend  is  the  thing.  I  have  never  been  very 
much  in  favour  of  marrying,  but  I  should  like  you  to  marry  for 
that/ 

'  In  order  to  dispute  my  father's  will  ? '  said  Katherine.  '  Dear 
Miss  Mildmay,  you  know  I  don't  want  to  be  rude,  but  I  will  not 
,even  hear  it  discussed.' 

'  But  Katherine,  Katherine ' 

'  Please  not  a  word !    I  am  quite  satisfied  with  papa's  will.    I 
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had  intended  to  do — something  of  the  sort  myself,  if  I  had  ever 
had  the  power.  You  know,  which  is  something  pleasanter  io  talk 
of,  that  the  Aurungzebe  has  been  signalled,  and  I  am  going  to 
meet  Stella  to-morrow/ 

The  two  old  ladies  looked  at  each  other.  c  And  I  suppose,' 
said  Mrs.  Shanks,  '  you  will  bring  her  home  here.' 

'  Stella  has  seen  a  great  deal  since  she  was  here,'  said  Miss 
Mildmay,  c  I  should  not  think  she  would  come,  Katherine,  if  that 
is  what  you  wish.  She  will  like  something  more  in  the  fashion — 
or  perhaps  more  out  of  the  fashion — in  the  grand  style,  don't  you 
know,  like  her  husband's  old  house.  She  will  turn  up  her  nose  at 
all  this,  and  at  all  of  us,  and  perhaps  at  you  too.  Stella  was  never 
like  you,  Katherine.  If  she  falls  into  a  great  fortune  all  at  once 
there  will  be  no  bounds  to  her.  She'll  probably  sell  this  place, 
and  turn  you  out.' 

*  She  may  not  like  the  place,  and  neither  do  I,'  said  Katherine 
with  a  flash ;  c  if  6he  wishes  to  part  with  it  I  shall  certainly  not 
oppose  her.     You  must  not  speak  so  of  my  sister.' 

'  And  what  shall  you  do,  Katherine,  my  dear  ? ' 

'  I  am  going  away,'  cried  Katherine  ;  '  I  have  always  intended 
to  go  away.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  to  build  a  cottage  on/ 
She  made  a  pause,  for  she  had  never  in  words  stated  her  intentions 
before.  '  Papa  knew  what  I  should  like,'  she  said,  with  the  rising 
of  a  sob  in  her  throat.  The  sense  of  injury  now  and  then  over- 
came even  her  self-control.  c  In  the  meantime  perhaps  we  may 
go  abroad,  Hannah  and  I ;  isn't  it  always  the  right  thing  when 
you  are  in  mourning  and  trouble  to  go  abroad  ? ' 

'  My  dear  girl,'  said  Miss  Mildmay  solemnly,  c  how  far  do  you 
think  you  can  go  abroad — you  and  your  maid— upon  five 
hundred  a  year  ? ' 

4 Can't  we?'  said  Katherine,  confused;  'oh,  yes,  we  have 
very  quiet  ways.  I  am  not  extravagant,  I  shall  want  no  carriage 
or — anything.' 

1  Do  you  know  how  much  an  hotel  costs,  Katherine  ?  You  and 
your  maid  couldn't  possibly  live  for  less  than  a  pound  a  day — a 
pound  a  day  means  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  a  year — 
and  that  without  a  pin,  without  a  shoe,  without  a  bit  of  ribbon  or 
a  button  for  your  clothes,  still  less  with  anything  new  to  put  on. 
How  could  you  go  abroad  on  that  ?  It  is  impossible — and  with 
the  ideas  you  have  been  brought  up  on^  everything  so  extravagant 
and  ample — I  can't  imagine  what  you  can  be  thinking  of,  a 
practical  girl  like  you.' 
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.     '  Ska  inight  go  to  a  pension,  Ruth  Mildmay*    Pendens  are 
much  cheaper  than  hotels.' 

4 1  think  I  see  Katherine  in  a  pension !  With  a  napkin  done 
up  in  a  ring  to  last  a  week,  and  tablecloths  to  match ! ' 

c  Well,  then/  said  Katherine,  with  a  feeble  laugh,  i  if  that  is  so 
I  must  stay  at  home.  Hannah  and  I  will  find  a  little  house  some- 
where while  my  cottage  is  building.' 

'Hannah  can  never  do  all  the  work  of  a  house,'  said  Miss 
Mildmay,  i  Hannah  has  been  accustomed  to  her  ease  as  well  as 
you.  You  would  need  at  least  a  good  maid  of  all  work  who  could  N 
<x>ok,  besides  Hannah;  and  then  there  are  rent  and  taxes,  and 
hundreds  of  things  that  you  never  calculate  upon.  You  could  not 
live,  my  dear,  even  in  a  cottage  with  two  maids,  on  five  hundred 
a  year.' 

4 1  think  I  had  better  not  live  at  all ! '  cried  Katherine, c  if  that 
is  how  it  is ;  and  yet  there  must  be  a  great  many  people  who 
manage  very  well  on  less  than  I  have.  Why,  there  are  families 
who  live  on  a  pound  a  week ! ' 

c  But  not,  my  dear,  with  a  lady's  maid  and  another,'  Miss 
Mildmay  said. 

Katherine  was  very  glad  when  her  friends  went  away.  They 
would  either  of  them  have  received  her  into  their  own  little  houses 
with  delight,  for  a  long  visit — even  with  her  maid,  who,  as  every- 
body knows,  upsets  a  little  house  much  more  than  the  mistress. 
She  might  have  sat  for  a  month  at  a  time  in  either  of  the  drawing- 
rooms  under  the  groen  verandah,  and  looked  out  upon  the  terrace 
gardens  with  the  sea  beyond,  and  thus  have  been  spared  so  much 
expense,  a  consideration  which  would  have  been  fully  in  the  minds 
of  her  entertainers  ;  but  their  conversation  gave  her  an  entirely  • 
new  view  of  the  subject.  Her  little  income  had  seemed  to  her  to 
mean  plenty,  even  luxury.  She  had  thought  of  travelling.  She 
had  thought  (with  a  little  bitterness,  yet  amusement)  of  the 
cottage  she  would  build,  a  dainty  little  nest  full  of  pretty  things. 
It  had  never  occi  irred  to  her  that  she  would  not  have  money 
enough  for  all  thati,  or  that  poor  old  Hannah,  if  she  accompanied  her 
mistress,  would  h:  ive  to  descend  from  the  pleasant  leisure  to  which 
she  was  accustomc  id.  This  new  idea  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  She 
tried  to  cast  it  a*  ray  and  to  think  that  she  would  not  care,  but  the 
suggestion  that  «3ven  such  a  thing  as  the  little  drawing-room, 
shadowed  by  the  verandah,  was  above  her  reach  gave  her  un- 
deniably a  shock .  It  was  not  a  pretty  room  ;  in  the  winter  it  was 
dark  and  damp,  the  shabby  carpet  on  a  level  with  the  leaf-strewn 
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flags  of  the  Veranda]  h  and  the  flower  borders  beyond.  She  ftflrf 
thought  with  compassion  of  the  inhabitants  trying  to  be  cheetffeli 
on  a  dull  wintry  day  in  the  corner  between  the  window  and  tike* 
fire.  And  yet  that  ^as  too  fine— too  expensive  for  her  now.  M*& 
Shanks  had  two  ma  ids  and  a  boy !  and  could  have  the  Midge 
when  she  liked  in  partnership  with  her  friend.  These  glories 
could  not  be  for  Catherine.  Then  she  burst  into  a  laugh  of 
ridicule  at  herself.  Other  women  of  her  years  in  all  the  villages 
about  were  working  cheerfully  for  their  husbands  and  babies, 
washing  the  clothes  and  cooking  the  meals,  busy  and  happy  all 
day  long.  Katherine  could  have  done  that,  she  felt — but  she  did 
not  know  how  she  was  to  vegetate  cheerfully  upon  her  five 
hundred  a  year.  To  be  sure,  as  the  recvder  will  perceive,  who  may 
here  be  indignant  with  Katherine,  she  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
was  not  so  grateful  as  she  ought  to  be  for  what  she  had  in  com- 
parison with  what  she  had  not. 

Lady  Jane  came  to  see  her  the  same  day,  and  Lady  Jane  was 
over-awed  altogether  by  the  news.  She  had  a  scared  look  in  her 
face.  *  I  can  only  hope  that  Stella  will  s!how  herself  worthy  of  our 
confidence  and  put  things  right  between  you  at  once/  she  said  ; 
but  her  face  did  not  express  the  confidence  which  she  put  into 
words.  She  asked  all  about  the  arrival,  and  al'xrat  Katherine's  pttf* 
pose  of  meeting  her  sister  at  Gravesend.  c  Shall  you  bring  thefflft 
all  down  here  ? '  she  said. 

'  It  will  depend  upon  Stella.  I  should  like*  to  bring  tftfcftf  all 
here.  I  have  had  our  old  rooms  prepared  for  the  nurseries ;  and 
there  are  fires  everywhere  to  air  the  house.      They  will  feel  the 

cold  very  much,  I  suppose.     But  if  the  fine    weather  lasts . 

There  is  only  one  thing  against  it,  Stella  may  i  lot  care  to  come.' 

4  Oh,  Stella  will  come/  said  Lady  Jane,  c  the  island  is  the 
right  place,  don't  you  know,  to  have  a  house  i  n,  and  everybody 
she  used  to  know  will  see  her  here  in  her  gloi  y — and  then  her 
husband  will  be  able  to  run  up  to  town — and  I  «gin  to  squander 
the  money  away.  Charlie  Somers  is  my  own  rel  ation,  Katherine, 
but  I  don't  put  much  faith  in  him.  I  wish  it  had  been  as  we 
anticipated,  and  everything  had  been  in  your  hai  ids/ 

'  You  know  what  I  should  have  done  at  once,  Lady  Jane,  if  it" 
had ' 

i  I  know — not  this,  however,  anyhow.  I  hope  yon  would  have4 
had  sense  enough  to  keep  your  share.  It  wouLi  have  been  far 
better  in  the  long  run  for  Stella,  she  would  always  have  had  you1 
to  fall  back  upon.     My  heart  is  broken  about  it   fill,  Katherine.- 
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I  blame  myself  now  more  than  at  the  first.  I  should  never  have 
countenanced  them ;  and  I  never  should  if  I  had  thought  it  would 
bring  disaster  upon  you.' 

'  You  need  not  blame  yourself,  Lady  Jane,  for  this  was  the 
will  of  71 ;  and  if  you  had  never  interfered  at  all,  if  there  had 
been  no  Charles  Somers,  and  no  elopement,  it  would  have  been  just 
the  same.' 

*  There  is  something  in  that/  Lady  Jane  said.  c  And  now  I 
hope,  I  do  hope,  that  Stella — she  is  not  like  you,  my  dear 
Katherine.  She  has  never  been  brought  up  to  think  of  any  one 
but  herself.' 

1  She  has  been  brought  up  exactly  as  I  was/  Katherine  said 
with  a  smile. 

i  Ah  yes,  but  it  is  different,  quite  different ;  the  foolish  wicked 
preference  which  was  shown  for  her  did  good  to  you — you  are  a 
different  creature,  and  most  likely  it  is  more  or  less  owing  to  that. 
Katherine,  you  know  there  are  things  in  which  I  think  you  were 
wrong.  When  that  good,  kind  man  wanted  to  marry  you,  as 
indeed  he  does  now ' 

*  Not  very  much,  I  think,  Lady  Jane ;  which  is  all  the  better, 
as  I  do  not  wish  at  all  to  marry  him.' 

i  I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake/  said  Lady  Jane.  *  He  is 
not  so  ornamental  perhaps  as  Charlie  Somers,  but  he  is  a  far  better 
man.  Well,  then,  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  but 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  you  had  a  man  to  stand  by  you  they 
would  never  have  propounded  that  will.' 

'  Indeed/  said  Katherine,  *  you  must  not  think  they  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  the  will  was  propounded  because  it  was  the 
only  one  that  was  there/ 

i  I  know  that  women  always  are  imposed  upon  in  business, 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  it/  Lady  Jane  said  in  tones  of  conviction. 
And  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  she  went  away,  still  with  a 
feeling  that  it  was  somehow  Katherine's  fault,  if  not  at  bottom  her 
own,  for  having  secretly  encouraged  Stella's  runaway  match.  '  She 
had  never  thought  of  this/  she  declared,  for  a  moment.  *  She  had 
been  strongly  desirous  that  Stella  should  have  her  share,  and  she 
knew  that  Katherine  would  have  given  her  her  share.  As  for 
Stella's  actions,  no  one  could  answer  for  them.  She  might  have  a 
generous  impulse  or  she  might  not ;  and  Charlie  Somers,  he  was 
always  agape  for  money.  If  he  had  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
revenues  he  would  still  open  his  mouth  for  more.  But  you  may 
be  sure  I  shall  put  their  duty  very  plainly  before  them/  she  said. 
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'  Oh,  don't,  please  don't,'  cried  Katherine.  '  I  do  not  want  to 
have  anything  from  Stella's  pity — I  am  not  to  be  pitied  at  all.  I 
have  a  very  sufficient  income  of  my  own.' 

'  A  very  sufficient  income — for  Mr.  Tredgold's  daughter  ! ' 
cried  Lady  Jane,  and  she  hurried  away  biting  her  lips  to  prevent 
a  string  of  evil  names  as  long  as  her  arm  bursting  from  them. 
The  old  wretch !  the  old  brute !  the  old  curmudgeon !  were  a  few 
of  the  things  she  would  have  liked  to  say.  But  it  does  not  do  to 
scatter  such  expressions  about  a  man's  house  before  he  has  been 
buried  a  week.  These  are  decorums  which  are  essential  to  the 
very  preservation  of  life. 

Then  Katherine's  mind  turned  to  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  she  thought  of  herself  as  Stella's  pensioner,  of  living  on 
sufferance  in  Stella's  house,  with  a  portion  of  Stella's  money  sub- 
tracted from  the  rest  for  her  benefit.  It  would  have  been  just  the 
same  had  it  been  she  who  had  endowed  Stella,  as  she  had  intended, 
and  given  her  the  house  and  the  half  of  the  fortune.  The  same, 
andjyet  how  different !  Stella  would  have  taken  everything  her 
sister  had  given,  and  waited  and  craved  for  more.  But  to 
Katherine  it  seemed  impossible  that  she  should  take  anything 
from  Stella.  It  would  be  charity,  alms,  a  hundred  ugly  things ; 
it  would  have  been  mere  and  simple  justice,  as  she  would  have 
felt  it  had  the  doing  of  it  been  in  her  own  hands. 

But  it  was  not  with  any  of  these  feelings,  it  was  with  the 
happiness  of  real  affection  in  seeing  her  sister  again,  and  the 
excitement  of  a  great  novelty  and  change  and  of  a  new  chapter 
of  life  quite  different  from  all  that  she  had  known  before,  and 
probably  better,  more  happy,  more  comforting  than  any  of  her 
anticipations,  that  she  set  out  next  day  to  meet  Stella  and  to 
bring  her  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


A  bIVEr-sea  between  two  Widely  separated  banks,  so  calm  that  it 
was  like  a  sea  of  oil  bulging  towards  the  centre  from  over-fullness ; 
a  big  ship  upon  an  even  keel,  moving  along  with  almost  imper- 
ceptible progress,  the  distant  hazy  banks  gliding  slowly  past ;  the 
ease  and  relief  of  a  long  voyage  over,  not  only  on  every  face,  but 
on  every  line  of  cordage ;  a  bustle  of  happy  people  rushing  up 
upon  deck  to  see  how  near  home  they  were,  and  of  other  people 
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below  crowding,  bustling  over  portmanteaux  to  be  packed,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  voyage  to  be  put  away.  It  was  a  very 
curious  scene  to  Katherine's  eyes,  not  to  speak  of  the  swarming 
dark  figures  everywhere — the  Lascars,  who  were  the  crew,  the 
gliding  ayahs  in  their  white  wrappings.  She  was  led  to  the  cabin 
in  which  Stella,  half-dressed,  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  piles  of 
clothes  and  other  belongings,  all  thrown  about  in  a  confusion 
which  it  seemed  impossible  ever  to  reduce  to  order,  with  a  box  or 
two  open  and  ready  to  receive  the  mass  which  never  could  be 
got  in.  She  was  so  busy  that  she  could  not  at  first  be  got  to 
understand  that  somebody  from  shore  had  come  for  her.  And 
even  then,  though  she  gave  a  little  cry  and  made  a  little  plunge 
at  Katherine,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of  directions, 
addressed  sometimes  in  English,  sometimes  in  Hindostanee,  to  an 
English  maid  and  a  Hindoo  woman  who  encumbered  the  small 
cabin  with  their  presence.  A  pink-and-white — yet  more  white 
than  pink — baby  lay  sprawling,  half  out  of  its  garments,  upon  the 
red  velvet  steamboat  couch.  Katherine  stood  confused,  dis- 
appointed, longing  to  take  her  sister  to  her  heart,  and  longing  to 
snatch  up  the  little  creature  who  was  so  new  and  so  strange  an 
element,  yet  suddenly  caught,  stopped,  set  down,  in  the  exaltation 
of  her  love  and  eagerness  by  the  deadly  commonplace  of  the 
scene.     Stella  cried,  with  almost  a  shriek  : 

1  You,  Katherine !  Is  it  possible  ? '  and  gave  her  a  hurried 
kiss ;  and  then,  without  drawing  breath,  called  out  to  the  women : 
c  For  goodness'  sake  take  care  what  you're  doing.  That's  my  best 
lace.  And  put  all  the  muslins  at  the  bottom— I  sha'n't  want 
them  here,'  with  a  torrent  of  other  directions  in  a  strange  tongue 
to  the  white-robed  ayah  in  the  background.  Then — '  Only  wait,' 
Stella  cried,  i  till  I  get  a  dress  on.  But  there  is  never  anything 
ready  when  I  want  it.  Give  me  that  gown — any  gown — and  look 
sharp,  can't  you  ?  I  am  never  ready  till  half  an  hour  after  every- 
body.    I  never  can  get  a  thing  to  put  on.' 

*  Don't  mind  for  to-day,  Stella ;  anything  will  do  for  to-day. 
I  have  so  much  to  tell  you.' 

c  Oh ! '  said  Stella,  looking  at  her  again,  *  I  see.  Your  crape's 
enough,  Kate,  without  a  word.  So  it's  all  over  ?  Well,  perhaps 
it  is  for  the  best.     It  would  have  made  me  miserable  if  he  had 

refused  to  see  me.     And  Charlie  would  have  insisted — and 

Poor  papa !  so  he's  gone — really  gone.  Give  me  a  handkerchief, 
quick !  I  was,  of  course,  partly  prepared.  It's  not  such  a  shock 
as  it  might  have  been.'    A  tear  fell  from  Stella's  eyes  upon  the 
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dress  which  her  maid  was  arranging,  She  wiped  it  off  carefully, 
and  then  her  eyes.  '  You  see  how  careful  I  have  to  be  now-a- 
days,'  she  said;  'I  can't  have  my  dress  spotted,  I  haven't  too 
many  of  them  now.  Poor  papa  !  Well,  it  is  a  good  thing  it  has 
happened  when  I  have  all  the  distractions  of  the  journey  to  take 
off  my  mind.  Have  you  done  now  fumbling  ?  Pin  my  veil 
properly.  Now  I'll  go  on  deck  with  you,  Katherine,  and  we'll 
watch  the  ship  getting  in,  and  have  our  talk.' 

' Mayn't  I  kiss  the  baby  first?'  Katherine  said.  She  had 
been  looking  at  that  new  and  wonderful  thing  over  the  chaos  of 
the  baggage,  unable  to  get  further  than  the  cabin  door. 

*  Oh,  you'll  see  the  baby  after.  Already  you're  beginning  to 
think  of  the  baby  and  not  of  me.  I  knew  that  was  how  it  would 
be,'  said  Stella,  pettishly.  She  stepped  over  an  open  box,  drag- 
ging down  a  pile  of  muslins  as  she  moved.  ( There's  no  room  to 
turn  round  here.  Thank  Heaven  we've  done  with  it  at  last* 
Now,  Kate — Kate,  tell  me ;  it  will  be  the  first  thing  Charlie  will 
want  to  know.    Did  he  relent  to  me  at  the  last  ? ' 

'  There  is  so  much  to  tell  you,  Stella.' 

'  Yes — yes — about  his  illness  and  all.  Poor  papa !  I  am  sure 
I  am  just  as  sorry  as  if  I  knew  all  about  it  already.  But  Kate, 
dear,  just  one  word.  Am  I  cut  off  in  the  will  ?  That  is  what  I 
want  to  know.' 

'  No,'  said  Katherine,  *  you  are  not  cut  off  in  the  will.' 

'  Hurrah ! '  cried  Stella,  clapping  her  hands.  It  was  but  for 
one  second,  and  then  she  quieted  down.  '  Oh,  we  have  had  such 
a  time,'  she  cried,  '  and  Charlie  always  insinuating,  when  he 
didn't  say  it  outright,  that  it  was  my  fault,  for,  of  course,  we 
never,  never  believed,  neither  he  nor  I,  that  papa  would  have  held 
out.  And  so  he  did  come  to  at  the  end  ?  Well,  it  is  very  hard, 
very  hard  to  have  been  kept  out  of  it  so  long ;  but  I  am  glad  we 
are  to  have  what  belongs  to  us  now.  Oh — h!'  cried  Stella, 
drawing  a  long  breath  as  she  emerged  on  deck,  leading  the  way, 
1  here's  the  old  Thames  again,  bless  it,  and  the  fat  banks ;  and 
we're  at  home,  and  have  come  into  our  money.     Hurrah  ! ' 

'  What  are  you  so  pleased  about,  Lady  Somers  ?  The  first 
sight  of  ugly  old  England  and  her  grey  skies,'  said  someone  who 
met  them.  The  encounter  sobered  Stella,  who  paused  a  moment 
with  a  glance  from  her  own  coloured  dress  to  Katherine'a  crape- 
and  a  sudden  sense  of  the  necessities  of  the  position. 

i  They  aren't  very  much  to  be  pleased  about,  are  they  ?  '  she 
said.     '  Will  you  find  Charlie  for  me,  please.     Tell  him  my  sister 
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has  come  to  meet  us,  and  that  there's  news  which  he  will  like  to 
hear.' 

6  Stella/  cried  Katherine,  '  there  may  not  be  much  sorrow  in 
your  heart,  yet  I  don't  think  you  should  describe  your  own 
father's  death  as  something  your  husband  will  like  to  hear.' 

'  It  is-  not  papa's  death,  bless  you,'  cried  Stella,  lightly.  c  Oh, 
look,  they  are  getting  out  the  ropes.  We  shall  soon  be  there 
now — it  is  the  money,  to  be  sure.  You  have  never  been  hard  up 
for  money,  Kate,  or  you  would  know  what  it  was.  Look,  there's 
Charlie  on  the  bridge  with  little  Job ;  we  call  him  Job  because 
he'p  always  been  such  a  peepy-weepy  little  fellow,  always  crying 
and  cross  for  nothing  at  all ;  they  say  it  was  because  I  was  in  such 
a  temper  and  misery  when  he  was  coming,  about  having  no 
money,  and  papa's  cruelty.  Charlie  !  That  silly  man  has  never 
found  him,  though  he  might  have  known  he  was  on  the  bridge, 
Cha — arlie ! '  Stella  made  a  tube  of  her  two  hands  and  shouted, 
and  Katherine  saw  a  tall  man  on  the  bridge  over  their  heads  turn 
and  look  down.  He  did  hot  move,  however,  for  some  minutes  till 
Stella's  gestures  seemed  to  have  awakened  his  curiosity.  He 
came  down  then,  very  slowly,  leading  with  much  care  an 
extremely  small  child,  so  small  that  it  was  curious  to  see  him 
on  his  legs  at  all,  who  clung  to  his  hand,  and  whom  he  lifted 
down  the  steep  ladder  stairs. 

4  Well,'  he  said,  '  what's  the  matter  now  ? '  when  he  came 
within  speaking  distance.  Katherine  had  scarcely  known  her 
sister's  husband  in  the  days  of  his  courtship.  She  had  not  seen 
him  more  than  three  or  four  times,  and  his  image  had  not 
remained  in  her  mind.  She  saw  now  a  tall  man  a  little  the  worse 
for  wear,  with  a  drooping  moustache,  and  lips  which  drooped,  too, 
at  the  corners  under  the  moustache,  with  a  look  which  was  slightly 
morose — the  air  of  a  discontented,  perhaps  disappointed,  man. 
His  clothes  were  slightly  shabby,  perhaps  because  they  were  old 
clothes  worn  for  the  voyage,  his  hair  and  moustache  had  that 
rusty  dryness  which  comes  to  hair  which  does  not  grow  grey,  and 
which  gives  a  shabby  air,  also  as  of  old  clothes,  to  those  natural 
appendages.  The  only  attractive  point  about  him  was  the  child, 
the  very,  very  small  child  which  seemed  to  walk  between  his 
feet — so  closely  did  it  cling  to  him,  and  so  very  low  down. 

1  Nothing's  the  matter,'  said  Stella.  '  Here  is  Kate  come  to 
bid  "us  welcome  home.' 

'  0 — oh,'  he  said,  and  lifted  his  limp  hat  by  the  crown;  'it's 
a  long  time  since  we  have  met ;  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have 
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recognised  you.*    His  eyes  went  from  her  hat  to  her  feet  with  a 
curious  inspection  of  her  dress. 

*  Yes/  said  Katherine,  i  you  are  right ;  it  is  so.  My  father  is 
dead/ 

A  sudden  glimmer  sprang  into  his  eyes  and  a  redness  to  his 
face ;  it  was  as  if  some  light  had  flashed  up  over  them ;  he  gave 
his  wife  a  keen  look.  But  decorum  seemed  more  present  with 
him  than  with  Stella.  He  did  not  put  any  question.  He  said 
mechanically, c  I  am  sorry/  and  stood  waiting,  giving  once  more  a 
glance  at  his  wife. 

'  All  Kate  has  condescended  to  tell  me/  said  Stella,  '  is  that  I 
am  not  out  of  the  will.  That's  the  great  thing,  isn't  it  ?  How 
much  there's  for  us  she  doesn't  say,  but  there's  something  for  us. 
Tell  him,  Kate.' 

'  There  is  a  great  deal  for  you/  Katherine  said,  quietly,  'and 
a  great  deal  to  say  and  to  tell  you ;  but  it  is  very  public  and  very 
noisy  here/ 

The  red  light  glowed  up  in  Somers'  face.  He  lifted  instinc- 
tively, as  it  seemed,  the  little  boy  at  his  feet  into  his  arms,  as  if  to 
control  and  sober  himself.  '  We  owe  this/  he  said,  c  no  doubt  to 
you,  Miss  Tredgold/ 

'  You  would  have  owed  it  to  me  had  it  been  in  my  power/ 
said  Katherine,  with  one  little  flash  of  self-assertion,  *  but  as  it 
happens/  she  added  hastily,  c  you  do  not  owe  anything  to  me. 
Stella  will  be  as  rich  as  her  heart  can  desire.  Oh,  can't  we  go 
somewhere  out  of  this  noise,  where  I  can  tell  you,  Stella  ?  Or,  if 
we  cannot,  wait  please,  wait  for  the  explanations.  You  have  it ; 
isn't  that  enough  ?  And  may  I  not  make  acquaintance  with  the 
children  ?    And  oh,  Stella,  haven't  you  a  word  for  me  ? ' 

Stella  turned  round  lightly  and  putting  her  arms  round 
Katherine  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks.  '  You  dear  old  thing ! '  she 
said.  And  then,  disengaging  herself,  'I  hope  you  ordered  me 
some  mourning,  Kate.  How  can  I  go  anywhere  in  this  coloured 
gown  ?  Not  to  say  that  it  is  quite  out  of  fashion  and  shabby 
besides.  I  suppose  I  must  have  crape — not  so  deep  as  yours, 
though,  which  is  like  a  widow's  mourning.  But  crape  is  becoming 
to  a  fair  complexion.  Oh,  he  won't  have  anything  to  say  to  you, 
don't  think  it.  He  is  a  very  cross,  bad-tempered,  uncomfortable 
little  boy.' 

'  Job  fader's  little  boy/  said  the  pale  little  creature  perched 
upon  his  father's  shoulder  and  dangling  his  small  thin  legs 
on  Somers'  breast.     He  would  indeed  have  nothing  to  say  to 
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Katherine's  overtures.  When  she  put  out  her  arms  to  him  he  turned 
round,  and,  clasping  his  arms  round  his  father's  head,  hid  his  own 
behind  it.  Meanwhile  a  look  of  something  which  looked  like 
vanity— a  sort  of  sublimated  self-complacence — stole  over  Sir 
Charles'  face.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  child ;  also,  he  was  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  child  preferred  him  to  everybody  else 
in  the  world. 

It  was  with  the  most  tremendous  exertion  that  the  party  at 
last  was  disembarked,  the  little  boy  still  on  his  father's  shoulder, 
the  baby  in  the  arms  of  the  ayah.  The  countless  packages  and 
boxes,  which  to  the  last  moment  the  aggrieved  and  distracted 
maid  continued  to  pack  with  items  forgotten,  came  slowly  to  light 
one  after  another,  and  were  disposed  of  in  the  train,  or  at  least  on 
shore,  Stella  had  forgotten  everything  except  the  exhilaration  of 
knowing  that  she  had  come  into  her  fortune  as  she  made  her 
farewells  all  round.  'Oh,  do  you  know?  We  have  had  great 
news;  we  have  come  into  our  money,'  she  told  several  of  her 
dearest  friends.  She  was  in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  delight,  and 
regrets.  c  We  have  had  such  a  good  time,  and  I'm  so  sorry  to 
part ;  you  must  come  and  see  us,'  she  said  to  one  after  another. 
Everybody  in  the  ship  was  Stella's  friend.  She  had  not  done  any- 
thing for  them,  but  she  had  been  good-humoured  and  willing  to 
please,  and  she  was  Stella!  This  was  Katherine's  involuntary 
reflection  as  she  stood  like  a  shadow  watching  the  crowd  of 
friends,  the  goodbyes  and  hopes  of  future  meeting,  the  kisses  of 
the  ladies  and  close  hand-clasping  of  the  men.  Nobody  was  so 
popular  as  Stella.  She  was  Stella,  she  was  born  to  please ; 
wherever  she  went,  whatever  she  did,  it  was  always  the  same. 
Katherine  felt  proud  of  her  sister  and  subdued  by  her,  and  a 
little  amused  at  the  same  time.  Stella — with  her  husband  by  her 
side,  the  pale  baby  crowing  in  its  dark  nurse's  arms,  and  the  little 
boy  clinging  round  his  father,  the  worried  English  maid,  the 
serene  white-robed  ayah,  the  soldier-servant  curt  and  wooden, 
expressing  no  feeling,  and  the  heaps  of  indiscriminate  baggage 
which  formed  a  sort  of  entrenchment  round  her — was  a  far  more 
important  personage  than  Katherine  could  ever  be.  Stella  did  . 
not  require  the  wealth  which  was  now  to  be  poured  down  at  her 
feet  to  make  her  of  consequence.  Without  it,  in  her  present 
poverty,  was  she  not  the  admired  of  all  beholders — the  centre  of 
a  world  of  her  own  ?  Her  sister  looked  on  with  a  smile,  with  a 
certain  admiration,  half  pleased  with  the  impartiality  (after  all)  of 
the  world,  half  jarred  by  the  partiality  of  nature.     Her  present 
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want  of  wealth  did  not  discredit  Stella,  but  Nature  somehow  dis- 
credited Katherine  and  put  her  aside,  whatever  her  qualities  might 
be.  She  looked  on  without  any  active  feeling  in  these  shades  of 
sentiment,  neutral  tinted,  like  the  sky  and  the  oily  river,  and  the 
greyness  of  the  air,  with  a  thread  of  interest  and  amusement 
running  through,  as  if  she  were  looking  on  at  the  progress  of  a 
story — a  story  in  which  the  actors  interested  her,  but  in  which 
there  was  no  close  concern  of  her  own. 

'  Kate ! '  she  heard  Stella  call  suddenly,  her  voice  ringing 
out  (she  had  never  had  a  low  voice)  over  the  noise  and  bustle. 
4  Kate,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  here's  an  old  friend  of  yours.     There 

he  is,  there  he  is,  Mr. Go  and  speak  to  him  for  yourself.' 

Katherine  did  not  hear  the  name,  and  had  not  an  idea  who  the 
old  friend  was.    She  turned  round  with  a  faint  smile  on  her  face. 

Well !  There  was  nothing  wonderful  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
come  home  with  them.  He  had,  it  turned  out  afterwards,  taken 
his  passage  in  the  Aurungzebe  without  knowing  that  the  Somers 
were  going  by  it,  or  anything  about  them.  It  would  be  vain  to 
deny  that  Katherine  was  startled,  but  she  did  not  cling  to  any* 
thing  for  support,  nor— except  by  a  sudden  change  of  colour,  for 
which  she  was  extremely  angry  with  herself — betray  any  emotion. 
Her  heart  gave  a  jump,  but  then  it  became  quite  quiet  again; 
•  We  seem  fated  to  meet  in  travelling/  she  said,  '  and  nowhere 
else.'  Afterwards  she  was  very  angry  with  herself  for  these  last 
words.  She  did  not  know  why  she  said  them — to  round  off  her 
sentence,  perhaps,  as  a  writer  often  puts  in  words  which  he  does 
not  precisely  mean.  They  seemed  to  convey  a  complaint  or  a 
reproach  which  she  did  not  intend  at  all. 

{ I  have  been  hoping,'  he  said,  '  since  ever  I  knew  your  sister 

was  on  board  that  perhaps  you  might  come,  but '    He  looked 

at  Katherine  in  her  mourning,  and  then  over  the  crowd  to  Stella, 
talking,  laughing,  full  of  spirit  and  movement.  '  I  was  going  to 
say  that  I — feared  some  sorrow  had  come  your  way,  but  when  I 

look  at  Lady  Somers ' 

'  It  is  that  she  does  not  realise  it,'  said  Katherine.     '  It  is 
true — my  father  is  dead.' 

He  stood  looking  at  her  again,  his  countenance  changing  from 
red  to  brown  (which  was  now  its  natural  colour).  He  seemed  to 
have  a  hundred  things  to  say,  but  nothing  would  come  to  his  lips. 
At  last  he  stammered  forth,  with  a  little  difficulty  it  appeared,  '  I 
am — sorry — that  anything  could  happen  to  bring  sorrow  to  you/ 
Katherine  only  answered  him  with  a  little  bow.     He  was  not 
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sorry,  nor  was  Stella  sorry,  nor  anyone  else  involved.  She  felt 
with  a  keen  compunction  that  to  make  up  for  this  universal  satis- 
faction over  her  father's  death  she  ought  to  be  sorry — more  sorry 
than  words  could  say. 

'  It  makes  a  great  difference  in  my  life,'  she  said  simply,  and 
while  he  was  still  apparently  struggling  for  something  to  say,  the 
Somers  party  got  into  motion  and  came  towards  the  gangway,  by 
which  most  of  the  passengers  had  now  landed.  The  little  army 
pushed  forward,  various  porters  first  with  numberless  small  packets 
and  bags,  then  the  man  and  worried  maid  with  more,  then  the 
ayah  with  the  baby,  then  Lady  Somers,  who  caught  Katherine  by 
the  arm  and  pushed  through  with  her,  putting  her  sister  in  front, 
with  the  tall  figure  of  the  husband  and  the  little  boy  seated  on 
his  shoulders  bringing  up  the  rear.  Job's  little  dangling  legs  were 
on  a  level  with  Stamford's  shoulder,  and  kicked  him  with  a  friendly 
farewell  as  they  passed,  while  Job's  father  stretched  out  a  large 
hand  and  said,  c  Goodbye,  old  fellow ;  we're  going  to  the  old  place 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Look  us  up  some  time/  Katherine  heard 
these  words  as  she  landed,  with  Stella's  hand  holding  fast  to  her 
arm.  She  was  amused,  too,  faintly  to  hear  her  sister's  husband's 
instant  adoption  of  the  old  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Sir  Charles 
did  not  as  yet  know  any  more  than  that  Stella  was  not  cut  off, 
that  a  great  deal  was  coming  to  her.  Stella  had  not  required  any 
further  information.  She  had  managed  to  say  to  him  that  of 
course  to  go  to  the  Cliff  would  be  the  best  thing,  now  that  it  was 
Katherine's.  It  would  be  a  handy  headquarters  and  save  money, 
and  not  be  too  far  from  town. 

The  party  was  not  fatigued  as  from  an  inland  journey.  They 
had  all  bathed  and  breakfasted  in  such  comfort  as  a  steam- 
ship affords,  so  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  delay  in  proceed- 
ing to  their  journey's  end.  And  the  bustle  and  the  confusion, 
and  the  orders  to  the  servants,  and  the  arrangements  about  the 
luggage,  and  the  whining  of  Job  on  his  father's  shoulder,  and  the 
screams  of  the  baby  when  it  was  for  a  moment  moved  from  its 
nurse's  arms,  and  the  sharp  remarks  of  Sir  Charles  and  the  con- 
tinual talk  of  Stella — so  occupied  every  moment  that  Katherine 
found  herself  at  home  again  with  this  large  and  exigent  party 
before  another  word  on  the  important  subject  which  was  growing 
larger  and  larger  in  her  mind  could  be  said. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

The  evening  passed  in  a  whirl,  such  as  Katherine,  altogether 
unused  to  the  strange  mingled  life  of  family  occupations  and  self- 
indulgence,  could  not  understand.  There  was  not  a  tranquil 
moment  for  the  talk  and  the  explanations.  Stella  ran  from  room 
to  room,  approving  and  objecting.  She  liked  the  state  apartment 
with  its  smart  furniture  in  which  she  had  herself  been  placed, 
but  she  did  not  like  the  choice  of  the  rooms  for  the  babies,  and 
had  them  transferred  to  others,  and  the  furniture  altered  and 
pulled  about  to  suit  their  needs.  The  house  had  put  on  a  gala 
air  for  the  new  guests;  there  were  fires  blazing  everywhere, 
flowers  everywhere,  such  as  could  be  got  at  that  advanced  season. 
Stella  sent  the  chrysanthemums  away,  which  were  the  chief  point 
in  the  decorations.  '  They  have  such  a  horrid  smell.  They  make 
my  head  ache — they  remind  me,'  she  said,  {  of  everything  that's 
dreadful.'  And  she  stood  over  the  worried  maid  while  she  opened 
the  boxes,  dragging  out  the  dresses  by  a  corner  and  flinging  them 
about  on  the  floors.  '  I  shall  not  want  any  of  those  old  things. 
Isn't  there  a  rag  of  a  black  that  I  can  wear  now  ?  Kate,  you 
were  dreadfully  remiss  not  to  order  me  some  things.  How  can  I 
go  downstairs  and  show  myself  in  all  my  blues  and  greens  ?  Oh, 
yes,  of  course  I  require  to  be  fitted  on,  but  I'd  rather  have  an  ill- 
fitting  gown  than  none  at  all.  I  could  wear  one  of  yours,  it  is 
true,  but  my  figure  is  different  from  yours.  I'm  not  all  one 
straight  line  from  head  to  foot,  as  you  are ;  and  you're  covered 
over  with  crape,  which  is  quite  unnecessary — nobody  thinks  of 
such  a  thing  now.  I'll  wear  that,'  she  added,  giving  a  little  kick 
to  a  white  dress,  which  was  one  of  those  she  had  dragged  out  by 
a  flounce  and  flung  on  the  floor.  'You  can  put  some  black 
ribbons  to  it,  Pearson.  Oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  get  rid  of  all 
those  old  things,  and  get  something  fit  to  wear,  even  if  it's  black. 
I  shall  telegraph  at  once  to  London  to  send  someone  down  about 
my  things  to-morrow,  but  I  warn  you  I'm  not  going  to  wear 
mourning  for  a  whole  year,  Kate.  No  one  thinks  of  such  a  thing 
now.' 

1  You  always  look  well  in  black,  my  lady,  with  your  complexion,' 
said  Pearson,  the  maid. 

4  Well,  perhaps  I  do,'  said  Stella  mollified.  '  Please  run  down 
and  send  off  the  telegram,  Kate ;  there  is  such  a  crowd  of  things 
to  do.' 
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And  thus  the  day  went  on.  At  dinner  there  was  perforce  a 
little  time  during  which  the  trio  were  together ;  but  then  the 
servants  were  present,  making  any  intimate  conversation  im- 
possible, and  the  talk  that  was  was  entirely  about  the  dishes, 
which  did  not  please  either  Sir  Charles  or  his  wife.  Poor  Mrs. 
Simmons,  anxious  to  please,  had  with  great  care  compounded 
what  she  called  and  thought  to  be  a  curry,  upon  which  both  of 
them  looked  with  disgust.  c  Take  it  away/  they  both  said,  after  a 
contemptuous  examination  of  the  dish,  turning  over  its  contents 
with  the  end  of  a  fork,  one  after  the  other.  '  Kate,  why  do  you 
let  that  woman  try  things  she  knows  nothing  about  ? '  said  Stella 
severely.  'But  you  never  care  what  you  eat,  and  you  think 
that's  fine,  I  know.  Old  Simmons  never  could  do  much  but  what 
English  people  call  roast  and  boil — what  any  savage  could  do ! 
and  you've  kept  her  on  all  these  years!  I  suppose  you  have 
eaten  meekly  whatever  she  chose  to  set  before  you  ever  since  I 
went  away.' 

1 1  think,'  said  Sir  Charles  in  his  moustache,  *  if  I  am  to 
be  here  much  there  will  certainly  have  to  be  a  change  in  the 
cook.* 

'  You  can  do  what  you  please,  Stella — as  soon  as  everything  is 
settled,'  Katherine  said.  Her  sister  had  taken  her  place  without 
any  question  at  the  head  of  the  table;  and  Somers,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  had  placed  himself  opposite.  Katherine  had  taken 
with  some  surprise  and  a  momentary  hesitation  a  seat  at  the  side, 
as  if  she  were  their  guest — which  indeed  she  was,  she  said  to  her- 
self. But  she  had  never  occupied  that  place  before ;  even  in  the 
time  of  Stella's  undoubted  ascendency,  Katherine  had  always 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  She  felt  this  as  one  feels  the 
minor  pricks  of  one's  great  troubles.  After  dinner,  when  she  had 
calculated  upon  having  time  for  her  explanation,  Sir  Charles  took 
out  his  cigar  case  before  the  servants  had  left  the  room.  Stella 
interrupted  him  with  a  little  scream.  '  Oh,  Charles,  Kate  isn't 
used  to  smoke !  She  will  be  thinking  of  her  curtains  and  all  sorts 
of  things.' 

i  If  Kate  objects,  of  course,'  he  said,  cutting  the  end  off  his 
cigar  and  looking  up  from  the  operation, 

Katherine  objected,  as  many  women  do,  not  to  the  cigar  but 
to  the  disrespect.  She  said,  ( Stella  is  mistress.  I  take  no 
authority  upon  me,'  with  as  easy  an  air  as  she  could  assume. 

6  Come  along  and  see  the  children,'  Stella  cried,  jumping  up, 
1  you'll  like  that,  or  else  you'll  pretend  to  like  it,'  she  said  as 
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they  went  out  of  the  room  together,  '  to  please  me.  Now,  you 
needn't  trouble  to  please  me  in  that  way*  I'm  not  silly  about 
the  children.  There  they  are,  and  one  has  to  make  the  best  of 
them,  but  it's  rather  hard  to  have  the  boy  a  teeny  weeny  thing 
like  Job.  The  girl's  strong  enough,  but  it  don't  matter  so 
much  for  a  girl.  And  Charlie  is  an  idiot  about  Job.  Ten  to  one 
he  will  be  upstairs  as  soon  as  we  are,  snatching  the  little  wretch 
out  of  his  bed  and  carrying  him  off.  They  sit  and  croon  for  hours 
together  when  there's  no  one  else  to  amuse  Charlie.  And  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  him,  for  there  will  be  no- 
body to  amuse  him  here.' 

'  But  it  must  be  so  bad  for  the  child,  Stella.  How  can  he  be 
well  if  you  allow  that  to  go  on  ? ' 

1  Oh,'  cried  Stella,  clapping  her  hands,  '  I  knew  you  would  be 
the  very  model  of  a  maiden  aunt !  Now  you've  found  your  real  r6U 
in  life,  Kate.  But  don't  go  crossing  the  ayah,  for  she  won't 
understand  you,  and  you'll  come  to  dreadful  grief.  Oh,  the 
children  !  We  should  only  disturb  them  if  we  went  in.  I  said 
that  for  an  excuse  to  get  you  away.  Come  into  my  room,  and  let's 
look  over  my  clothes.  I  am  sure  I  have  a  black  gown  some- 
where. There  was  a  royal  mourning,  don't  you  know,  and  I  had 
to  get  one  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  Government  House  in — unless 
Pearson  has  taken  it  for  herself.  Black  is  becoming  to  my  com- 
plexion, I  know — but  I  don't  like  it  all  the  same — it  shows  every 
mark,  and  it's  hot,  and  if  you  wear  crape  it  should  always  be  quite 
fresh.  This  of  yours  is  crumpled  a  little.  You'll  look  like  an  old 
woman  from  the  workhouse  directly  if  you  wear  crumpled  crape- 
it  is  the  most  expensive,  the  most ' 

*  You  need  not  mind  that  now,  Stella ;  and  for  papa's  sake ' 

1  Good  gracious !  what  a  thing  that  is  to  say !  I  need  never 
mind  it !  Charlie  will  say  I  should  always  mind  it.  He  says  no 
income  could  stand  me.  Are  you  there,  Pearson  ?  Well,  it  is 
just  as  well  she  isn't ;  we  can  look  them  over  at  our  ease  without 
her  greedy  eyes  watching  what  she  is  to  have.  She'll  have  to  get 
them  all,  I  suppose,  for  they  will  be  old-fashioned  before  I  could 
put  them  on  again.  Look  here ! '  cried  Stella,  opening  the  great 
wardrobe  and  pulling  down  in  the  most  careless  way  the  things 
which  the  maid  had  placed  there.  She  flung  them  on  the  floor 
as  before,  one  above  the  other.  '  This  is  one  I  invented  myself/ 
she  said.  '  Don't  you  think  that  grey  with  the  silver  is  good  ? 
It  had  a  great  euccis.  They  say  it  looked  like  moonlight.  '  By 
the  bye/  she  added,  'that  might  come  in  again.     Grey  with 
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silver  is  mourning !  What  a  good  thing  I  thought  of  that !  It 
must  have  been  an  inspiration.  I've  only  worn  it  once,  and  it's 
so  fantastic  it's  independent  of  the  fashion.  It  will  come  in  quite 
well  again.' 

'  Stella,  I  do  wish  you  would  let  me  tell  you  how  things  are, 
and  how  it  all  happened,  and ' 

*  Yes,  yes/  cried  Lady  Somers,  '  another  time !  Here's  one, 
again,  that  I've  only  worn  once ;  but  that  will  be  of  no  use,  for 
it's  pink — unless  we  could  make  out  somehow  that  it  was  mauve, 
there  is  very  little  difference — a  sort  of  blue  shade  cast  upon  it, 
which  might  be  done  by  a  little  draping,  and  it  would  make  such 
a  pretty  mauve.  There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  two, 
only  mauve  is  mourning  and  pink  is — frivolity,  don't  you  know. 
Oh,  Pearson,  here  you  are !  I  suppose  you  have  been  down  at 
your  supper?  What  you  can  do  to  keep  you  so  long  at  your 
supper  I  never  can  tell.  I  suppose  you  flirt  with  all  the  gentle- 
men in  the  servants'  hall.  Look  here,  don't  you  think  this  pink, 
which  I  have  only  worn  once,  could  be  made  with  a  little  trouble 
to  look  mauve?  1  am  sure  it  does  already  a  little  by  this 
light.' 

c  It  is  a  very  bright  rose-pink,  my  lady,'  said  Pearson,  not  at  all 
disposed  to  see  one  of  the  freshest  of  her  mistress's  dresses  taken 
out  of  her  hands. 

1  You  say  that  because  you  think  you  will  get  it  for  yourself,' 
said  Lady  Somers,  '  but  I  am  certain  with  a  little  blue  carefully 
arranged  to  throw  a  shade  it  would  make  a  beautiful  mauve.' 

1  Blue-and-pink  are  the  Watteau  mixture,'  said  Pearson,  hold- 
ing her  ground, '  which  is  always  considered  the  brightest  thing 
you  can  wear.' 

*  Oh,  if  you  are  obstinate  about  it !'  cried  the  mistress.  l  But 
recollect  I  am  not  at  your  mercy  here,  Pearson,  and  I  shall  refer 
it  to  Louise.  Kate,  I'm  dreadfiilly  tired ;  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed. 
Remember  I  haven't  been  on  solid  ground  for  ever  so  long.  I 
feel  the  motion  of  the  boat  as  if  I  were  going  up  and  down.  You 
do  go  on  feeling  it,  I  believe,  for  weeks  after.  Take  off  this  tight 
dress,  Pearson,  quick,  and  let  me  get  to  bed.' 

*  Shall  I  sit  by  you  a  little  after,  and  tell  you,  Stella  ? ' 

( Oh  goodness,  no !  Tell  me  about  a  death  and  all  that  hap- 
pened, in  the  very  same  house  where  it  was,  to  make  me  nervous 
and  take  away  my  rest !  You  quite  forget  that  I  am  delicate,  Kate ! 
I  never  could  bear  the  things  that  you,  a  great,  robust,  middle- 
aged  woman,  that  have  never  had  any  drain  on  your  strength,  can 
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go  through.  Do  let  me  have  a  quiet  night,  my  first  night  after  a 
sea  voyage.  Gro  and  talk  to  Charlie,  if  you  like,  he  has  got  no 
nerves;  and  Pearson,  put  the  lemonade  by  my  bed,  and  turn 
down  the  light/ 

Katherine  left  her  sister's  room  with  the  most  curious  sensa- 
tions. She  was  foiled  at  every  point  by  Stella's  lightness,  by  her 
self-occupation,  the  rapidity  of  her  loose  and  shallow  thoughts, 
and  their  devotion  to  one  subject.  She  recognised  in  a  half- 
angry  way  the  potency  and  influence  of  this  self-occupation.  It 
was  so  sincere  that  it  was  almost  interesting.  Stella  found  her 
own  concerns  full  of  interest ;  she  had  no  amiable  delusions  about 
them.  She  spoke  out  quite  simply  what  she  felt,  even  about  her 
children.  She  did  not  claim  anything  except  boundless  indul- 
gence for  herself.  And  then  it  struck  Katherine  very  strangely, 
it  must  be  allowed,  to  hear  herself  described  as  a  great  robust 
middle-aged  woman.  Was  that  how  Stella  saw  her — was  she 
that,  probably,  to  other  people  ?  She  laughed  a  little  to  herself, 
but  it  was  not  a  happy  laugh.  How  misguided  was  the  poet  when 
he  prayed  that  we  might  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us !  Would 
not  that  be  a  dreadful  coming  down  to  almost  everybody,  even 
to  the  fairest  and  the  wisest  ?  The  words  kept  flitting  through 
Katherine's  mind  without  any  will  of  hers.  (A  great,  robust, 
middle-aged  woman/  She  passed  a  long  mirror  in  the  corridor  (there 
were  mirrors  everywhere  in  Mr.  Tredgold's  much  decorated  house), 
and  started  a  little  involuntarily  to  see  the  slim  black  figure  in  it 
gliding  forward  as  if  to  meet  her.  Was  this  herself,  Katherine, 
or  was  it  the  ghost  of  what  she  had  thought  she  was,  a  girl  at 
home,  although  twenty-nine  ?  After  all,  middle-age  does  begin 
with  the  thirties,  Katherine  said  to  herself.  Dante  was  thirty- 
five  only  when  he  described  himself  as  at  the  mezzo  del  cammin. 
Perhaps  Stella  was  right.  She  was  three  years  younger.  As  she 
went  towards  the  stairs  occupied  by  these  thoughts,  she  suddenly 
saw  Sir  Charles,  a  tall  shadow,  still  more  ghost-like  than  herself, 
in  the  mirror,  with  a  little  white  figure  seated  on  his  shoulder. 
It  was  the  little  Job,  the  delicate  boy,  his  little  feet  held  in  his 
father's  hand  to  keep  them  warm,  his  arms  clinging  round  his 
father's  head  as  he  sat  upon  his  shoulder.  Katherine  started 
when  she  came  upon  the  group,  and  made  out  the  little  boy's 
small  face  and  staring  eyes  up  on  those  heights.  Her  brother- 
in-law  greeted  ber  with  a  laugh  :  '  You  wouldn't  stop  with  me  to 
smoke  a  cigar,  so  I  have  found  a  companion  who  never  objects. 
You  like  the  smoke,  don't  you,  Job  ? ' 
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1  Job  fader's  little  boy/  said  the  small  creature,  in  a  voice  with 
a  shiver  in  it. 

'Put  a  shawl  round  him,  at  least/  cried  Katherine,  going 
hastily  to  a  wardrobe  in  the  corridor ; '  the  poor  little  man  is  cold.' 

1  Not  a  bit,  are  you,  Job,  with  your  feet  in  father's  hand  ? ' 

*  Indland/  said  the  child,  with  a  still  more  perceptible  shiver, 
'Indland'scold.' 

But  he  tried  to  kick  at  Katherine  as  she  approached  to  put 
the  shawl  round  him,  which  Sir  Charles  stooped  to  permit,  with 
an  instinct  of  politeness. 

*  What,  kick  at  a  lady ! '  cried  Sir  Charles,  giving  the  child  a 
shake.  '  But  we  are  not  used  to  all  these  punctilios.  We  shall 
do  very  well,  I  don't  fear.' 

c  It  is  very  bad  for  the  child — indeed,  he  ought  to  be  asleep/ 
Katherine  could  not  but  say.  She  felt  herself  the  maiden  aunt, 
as  Stella  had  called  her,  the  robust  middle-aged  woman — a  super- 
annuated care-taking  creature  who  did  nothing  but  interfere. 

*  Oh,  we'll  look  after  that,  Job  and  1/  the  father  said,  going 
on  down  the  stairs  without  even  the  fictitious  courtesy  of  waiting 
till  Katherine  should  pass.  She  stood  and  watched  them  going 
towards  the  drawing-room,  the  father  and  child.  The  devotion 
between  them  was  a  pretty  sight — no  doubt  it  was  a  pretty  sight. 
The  group  of  the  mother  and  child  is  the  one  group  in  the  world 
which  calls  forth  human  sentiment  everywhere;  and  yet  the 
father  and  child  is  more  moving,  more  pathetic  still,  to  most, 
certainly  to  all  feminine,  eyes.  It  seems  to  imply  more — a  want 
in  the  infant  life  to  which  its  mother  is  not  first,  a  void 
in  the  man's.  Is  it  that  they  seem  to  cling  to  each  other  for 
want  of  better  ?  But  that  would  be  derogatory  to  the  father's 
office.  At  all  events  it  is  so.  Katherine's  heart  melted  at  this  sight. 
The  poor  little  child  uncared  for  in  the  midst  of  so  much  ease, 
awake  with  his  big  excited  eyes  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
asleep,  exposed  to  the  cold  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  shiver- 
ing yet  not  complaining,  his  father  carrying  him  away  to  comfort 
his  own  heart — negligent,  but  not  intentionally  so,  of  the  child's 
welfare,  holding  him  as  his  dearest  thing  in  the  world.  The 
ayah,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  voices,  came  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  expostulating  largely  in  her  unknown  tongue,  gesticulating, 
appealing  to  the  unknown  lady.  'He  catch  death — cold/  she 
cried,  and  Katherine  shook  her  head  as  she  stood  watching  them, 
the  child  recovering  his  spirits  in  the  warmth  of  the  shawl,  his 
little  laugh  sounding  through  the  house.    Oh,  how  bad  it  was  for 
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little  Job!  and  yet  the  conjunction  was  so  touching  that  it  went 
to  her  heart.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  What  would  be  the 
use  of  following  them,  of  endeavouring  through  Sir  Charles's  cigar 
and  Job's  chatter  to  give  his  brother-in-law  the  needful  informa- 
tion, joyful  though  it  must  be.  She  did  not  understand  these 
strange,  eager,  insouciant,  money-grasping,  yet  apparently  in- 
different people,  who  were  satisfied  with  her  curt  intimation  of 
their  restoration  to  wealth,  even  though  they  were  for  ever,  as 
Lady  Jane  6aid,  agape  for  more.  She  stood  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tating, and  then  she  turned  away  in  the  other  direction  to  her 
own  room,  and  gave  it  over  for  the  night. 

But  Katherine's  cares  were  not  over ;  in  her  room  she  found 
Mrs.  Simmons  waiting  for  her,  handkerchief  in  hand,  with  her 
cap  a  little  awry  and  her  eyes  red  with  crying.  'I'm  told, 
Miss  Katherine,'  said  Simmons  with  a  sniff,  'as  Miss  Stella, 
which  they  calls  her  ladyship,  don't  think  nothing  of  my 
cookin',  and  says  I'm  no  better  than  a  savage.  I've  bin  in  this 
house  nigh  upon  twenty  years,  and  my  things  always  liked,  and 
me  trusted  with  everything ;  and  that's  what  I  won't  take  from 
no  one,  if  it  was  the  Lord  Chamberlain  himself.  I  never  thought 
to  live  to  hear  myself  called  a  savage — and  it's  what  I  can't  put 
up  with,  Miss  Katherine — not  to  go  again  you.  I  wouldn't  cross 
you  not  for  no  money.  I've  'ad  my  offers,  both  for  service  and  for 
publics,  and  other  things.  Mr.  Harrison,  the  butler,  he  have  been 
v6ry  pre8sin' — but  I've  said  just  this,  and  it's  my  last  word,  I 
won't  leave  Miss  Katherine  while  she's  in  trouble.  I  know  my 
dooty  better  nor  that,  I've  always  said.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Simmons ;  you  were  always  very  good  to 
me,'  said  Katherine,  '  and  you  must  not  mind  anything  that  is 
said  at  table.  You  know  Stella  always  was  hasty,  and  never  meant 
half  she  said.' 

c  Folks  do  say,  Miss  Katherine,'  said  Simmons,  *  as  it's  a  going 
to  be  Miss  Stella's  house.' 

*  Yes,  it  will  be  her  house  ;  but  whether  she  will  stay  in  it  or 
not  I  cannot  tell  you  yet.  It  would  be  very  nice  for  you,  Simmons, 
to  be  left  here  as  housekeeper  with  a  maid  or  two  to  attend  you, 
and  nothing  to  do.' 

*  I  hope,'  said  Simmons,  with  again  a  sniff,  *  as  I  am  not  come, 
so  low  down  as  that — to  be  a  caretaker,  me  at  my  time  of  life. 
And  it  don't  seem  to  me  justice  as  Miss  Stella  should  have  the 
house  as  she  runned  away  from  and  broke  poor  old  master's  heart. 
He's  never  been  himself  from  that  day.     I  wonder  she  can  show 
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her  face  in  it,  Miss  Katherine,  that  I  do !  Going  and  calling  old 
servants  savages,  as  has  been  true  and  faithful  and  stood  by  him, 
and  done  their  best  for  him  up  to  the  very  last.' 

'  You  must  not  be  offended,  Simmons,  by  a  foolish  word ;  and 
you  must  not  speak  so  of  my  sister.  She  is  my  only  sister,  and  I 
am  glad  she  should  have  everything,  everything ! '  Katherine 
cried  with  fervour,  the  moisture  rising  to  her  eyes. 

4  Then,  Miss  Katherine,  it's  more  nor  any  one  else  is,  either  in 
the  servants'  hall  or  the  kitchen.  Miss  Stella,  or  her  ladyship  as 
they  calls  her,  is  a  very  'andsome  young  lady,  and  I  knows  it,  and 
dreadful  spoiled  she  has  been  all  her  life.  But  she  don't  have  ho 
consideration  for  servants.  And  well  clear  out,  leastways  I  will 
for  one,  if  she  is  to  be  the  missus  here.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  wait  first  and  Bee  what  she  intends.  I  am 
sure  she  would  be  very  sorry,  Simmons,  to  lose  so  good  a  servant 
as  you.' 

'  I  don't  know  as  it  will  grieve  her  much — me  as  she  has  called 
no  better  nor  a  savage ;  but  she'll  have  to  stand  it  all  the  same. 
And  the  most  of  the  others,  I  warn  you,  Miss  Katherine,  will  go 
with  me.' 

*  Don't,  dear  Simmons,'  said  Katherine.  '  Poor  Stella  has  been 
nearly  seven  long  years  away,  and  she  has  been  among  black 
people,  where — where  people  are  not  particular  what  they  say ; 
don't  plunge  her  into  trouble  with  her  house  the  moment  she  gets 
back.' 

c  She  ought  to  have  thought  of  that,'  cried  Simmons,  l  afore 
she  called  a  white  woman  and  a  good  Christian,  I  hope,  a  savage — 
a  savage !  I  am  not  one  of  them  black  people ;  and  I  doubt  if  the 
black  people  themselves  would  put  up  with  it.  Miss  Katherine,  I 
won't  ask  you  for  a  character.' 

1  Oh,  Simmons,  don't  speak  of  that.' 

4  No,'  said  Simmons,  dabbing  her  eyes,  then  turning  to 
Katherine  with  an  insinuating  smile,  i  because — because  I'll  not 
want  one  if  what  I  expect  comes  to  pass.  Miss  Katherine,  you 
haven't  got  no  objections  to  me.' 

1  You  know  I  have  not,  Simmons !  You  know  I  have  always 
looked  to  you  to  stand  by  me  and  back  me  up.' 

1  Your  poor  old  Simmons,  Miss  Katherine,  as  made  cakes  for 
you,  and  them  apples  as  you  were  so  fond  of  when  you  were  small ! 
And  as  was  always  ready,  no  matter  for  what,  if  it  was  a  lunch  or 
if  it  was  a  supper,  or  a  picnic,  or  whatever  you  wanted,  and  never 
a  grumble  ;  if  it  was  ever  so  unreasonable,  Miss  Katherine,  dear ! 
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If  this  house  is  Miss  Stella's  house,  take  me  with  you !  I  shouldn't 
mind  a  smaller  'ouse.  Fifteen  is  a  many  to  manage,  and  so  long 
as  I've  my  kitchen-maid  I  don't  hold  with  no  crowds  in  the 
kitchen.  Take  me  with  you,  Miss  Katherine — you  might  be 
modest  about  it — seeing  as  you're  not  a  married  lady  and  no 
gentleman,  and  a  different  style  of  establishment.  But  you  will 
want  a  cook  and  a  housekeeper  wherever  you  go — take  me  with 
you,  Miss  Katherine,  dear.' 

'  Dear  Simmons,'  said  Katherine,  *  I  have  not  money  enough 
for  that.  I  shall  not  be  rich  now.  I  shall  have  to  go  into 
lodgings  with  Hannah — if  I  can  keep  Hannah.' 

'  You  are  joking,'  said  Simmons,  withdrawing  with  wonder  her 
handkerchief  from  her  eyes.  *  You,  Mr.  Tredgold's  daughter,  you 
the  eldest !  Oh,  Miss  Katherine,  say  it  plain  if  you  won't  have 
me,  but  don't  tell  me  that.' 

'But  indeed  it  is  true,'  cried  Katherine.  'Simmons,  you 
know  what  things  cost  better  than  I  do,  and  Mrs.  Shanks  says 
and  Miss  Mildmay ' 

c  Oh,  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay !  Them  as  you  used  to 
call  the  old  cats !    Don't  you  mind,  Miss  Katherine,  what  they  say.' 

(  Simmons,  tell  me,'  asked  Katherine,  '  what  can  I  do,  how 
many  servants  can  I  keep,  with  five  hundred  a  year  ? ' 

Simmons's  countenance  fell,  her  mouth  opened  in  her  conster- 
nation, her  jaw  dropped.  She  knew  very  well  the  value  of  money. 
She  gasped  as  she  repeated  :  l  Five  hundred  a  year ! ' 


{To  be  continued.) 
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D.  G.  Rossetti  and  his 
Family  Letters.1 


IF  it  be  a  desideratum  that  the  private  circumstances  of  an 
artist's  life  should  be  known  to  the  public,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  Bossetti  suffered  much. 

Up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  remained  little  more  than  a 
'  solar  myth/  whether  as  an  artist  or  a  personality ;  and  this  not 
only  to  the  '  man  in  the  street/  but  to  many  cultured  men  and 
women  who  had  entered  into  the  house  of  his  poetry. 

The  fame  of  his  pictures  was  noised  abroad,  but  they  them- 
selves were  hidden  in  private  galleries.  With  this  his  influence 
on  the  aesthetic  ideals  of  the  country  was  widely  felt,  though 
the  spring  itself  was  hidden. 

1 .  .  .  England— land  that  knew  thee  not — 
Or  knew  thee  hut  as  one  who  in  his  sleep 
Feels  the  sheets'  smoothing  'neatb  an  unknown  hand, 
And  feels  sweet  sympathy ;  yet  knows  not  whose.' 

On  the  other  hand,  his  poems  were  widely  read,  but  they 
gave  singularly  little  insight  into  their  author's  personality. 

The  prevailing  impression  was,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent 
remains,  that  Bossetti  was  a  man  of  exaggeiated  sentimentality, 
moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  colours  from  among  which  the 
primaries  were  carefully  excluded;  u.s.w.  Nothing,  of  course, 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  most  prominent  biographic  light  was  thrown  by  the 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  *  Thomas  Maitland/  but  this  nebula  was  perhaps 
more  conspicuous  in  the  Bossettian  firmament  than  in  that 
visible  to  the  world  of  art  and  letters  in  general. 

After  his  death  a  number  of  more  or  less  clear-sighted  works, 
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having  him  f of  their  subject,  made  their  appearance  in  one  form  or 
another.     They  have,  indeed,  continued  to  do  so  to  this  day. 

It  suffices  to  mention  in  the  order  of  their  appearance :  Mr. 
Sharp's  rather  unreadable  work ;  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  Recollections  ; 
Mr.  Knight's  excellent  memoir,  and  Mr.  Watts'  article  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica ;  as  well  as  Mr.  Stephen's  l  Portfolio ' 
devoted  to  Bossetti's  works. 

Besides  these,  there  have  been  Mr.  Esther  Wood's  excellently 
intentioned  but  rather  too  ecstatic  book,  and  the  late  W.  B. 
Scott's  autobiography,  with  its  quantum  of  Mephistophelean 
passages  anent  Eossetti. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  doubted  whether  a  study  of  all  these 
works,  or  of  the  three  best,  Messrs.  Knight's,  Stephen's,  and 
Watts's,  taken  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Caine's  reminiscences  of 
Bossetti's  later  days,  would  do  more  than  reveal,  as  in  a  glass, 
darkly,  the  sunny  personality  of  the  poet  artist. 

For  various  reasons,  what,  to  use  the  cant  term,  we  may  call 
the  '  official '  biography  has  remained  unwritten  for  nearly  a  decade 
and  a  half.  That  the  delay  has  proved  auspicious  one  must  needs 
think. 

During  the  interval  Bossetti's  fame  has  steadily  grown,  and  as 
years  have  passed,  the  movements  for  which,  and  the  men  with 
whom,  he  worked  have  seemed  to  gain  added  relative  importance 
on  their  respective  stages.  Therefore,  of  necessity,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  excellence  of  the  man's  works  must  outweigh  in  our 
minds  the  thoughts  of  his  failings  now  that  he  himself  stands 
revealed'by  the  almost  too  dispassionate  hand  of  his  brother. 

To  turn,  then,  to  the  letters  themselves.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if 
closer  or  more  cordial  feelings  ever  bound  family  together  than 
those  which  prompted  the  writing  of  those  from  D.  G.  Bossetti 
now  before  us.     His  love  for  his  mother  was  singularly  touching. 

'My  dearest  Mother.,'  he  writes  on  May  12,  1868,  Hhe 
reminder  of  the  solemn  fact  that  I  am  now  a  man  of  forty  could 
hardly  come  agreeably  from  anyone  but  yourself.  But,  consider- 
ing that  the  chief  blessing  of  my  forty  good  and  bad  years  has 
been  that  not  one  of  them  has  taken  you  from  me,  it  is  the  best 
of  all  things  to  have  the  same  dear  love  and  good  wishes  still 
coming  to  me  to-day  from  your  dear  hand  at  a  distance  as  they 
would  have  come  from  your  dear  mouth  had  we  seen  one  another.' 
Such  passages,  with  loving  care  bestowed  upon  the  turn  of 
phrase  and  trend  of  thought,  exemplify  throughout  the  letters 
addressed  to  his  mother,  and  this  during  the  days  of  his  most  intense 
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gloom  and  suffering.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  when  expecting 
her  visit  at  Birchington,  he  sends  '  for  a  chair  which  is  the  twin 
of  the  one  she  sits  in  at  home  and  which  is  still  here/  Such 
filial  love  is,  of  course,  a  characteristic  of  the  Latin  peoples 
from  whom  Rossetti  drew  his  blood ;  but  in  Rossetti's  case  it  did 
not,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  France  and  Italy,  develop  itself 
at  the  expense  of  his  fraternal  or  marital  affections. 

Otherwise  the  *  Family  Letters'  are  of  most  interest  as  re- 
vealing the  l  growth  of  a  soul,'  although,  biographically  speaking, 
individual  letters  are  of  extreme  interest. 

The  discrimination  and  certainty  of  selection  displayed  by  the 
young  Rossetti  are  striking. 

At  the  opening  of  the  volume  he  writes,  with  all  the  hero- 
worship  of  extreme  youth,  praises  of  almost  forgotten  writers  and 
artists — the  men  of  the  hour. 

Thus  we  have  the  future  master-worker  in  that  most  perilous 
of  all  media,  the  supernatural,  thrilled  with  the  now  unreadable 
mysteries  of '  Melmoth  '-Maturin,  or  begging  his  correspondents 
not  to  stale  by  premature  revelation  the  enjoyment  to  be  drawn 
from  the  perusal  of  the  Juif  Errant,  or  the  Myst&rea  de  Paris.  As 
far  as  art  went,  we  have  him  '  gloating  over  all  manner  of 
Gavarnis,  Johannots,  and  Nanteuils.'     This  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Rossetti  himself  held,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  disputing  the 
point,  that  his  achievements  in  literature  were  more  satisfactory 
than  in  the  plastic  art — that  he  came  nearer  attaining  his  ideal  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Perhaps  his  earlier  development  in 
a  literary  way  to  some  extent  accounted  for  this.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  wrote  his  Sir  Hugh  the  Heron,  an  almost  hopelessly 
unpromising  imitation  of  the  then  dominant  Lays  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.     We  hear  of 

The  armour  which  clanked  as  the  warrior  rose 
And  rattled  as  he  fell, 

and  of  many  similar  phenomena.  In  his  more  carefully  written 
letters  of  the  period — those  to  his  father— we  have  such  i  spirit- 
bf-the-age-inspired '  sentences  as:  'The  labour  of  composition 
[i.e.  writing  a  letter]  in  a  language  in  which  I  am  so  imperfect  is 
an  agony  that  I  would  willingly  avoid.' 

But  in  an  astonishingly  short  period  his  selective  faculties 
had  sharpened  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  curious  that,  as 
was  the  case  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  earliest  work  of  Rossetti 
that  bears  consideration  was  devoted  to  translating  German  ballads 
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— Burger's  Lenore  and  the  like.  At  nearly  the  same  date  he 
gained  his  admiration  for  Dante,  so  that  the  next  development  of 
the  young  Rossetti  would  seem  to  have  been  a  ravenous  taste  for 
two  poets  whose  names  seem  singularly  linked  with  Rossetti's — 
Blake  and  Browning.  Thus  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  out- 
stripped the  '  spirit  of  the  age.9 

This  he  had  done  in  another  path,  for  he  had  already  produced 
the  Blessed  Damozel,  a  poem  by  which  one  might  well  be  con- 
tent to  let  his  reputation  stand  or  fall. 

Before  he  was  twenty  he  had  written  or  begun  Dante  at 
Verona,  The  Bride's  Prelude,  and  A  Last  Confession.  This  last 
poem  betrays  perhaps  more  than  any  other  its  author's  study 
of  the  methods  of  Browning,  but  it  betrays  no  imitation  of  a 
slavish  kind.  Thus  at  the  age  of  nineteen  we  may  consider  that 
he  attained  maturity  as  a  poet. 

As  a  painter  his  development  wa3  much  longer  deferred.  Only 
when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  twenty  did  he  take  any 
step  which  in  any  way  influenced  his  career.  This  was  when  he 
placed  himself  within  the  influence  of  Madox  Brown.  That  this 
step  was  a  momentous  one  anyone  at  all  conversant  with  Rossetti's 
life-story  must  be  sufficiently  aware.  If  Rossetti's  predilection  for 
mediaeval  art  was  a  matter  of  earlier  growth,1  his  attention  to  the 
merits  of  realistic  portrayal  was  certainly  owed  to  the  teaching  of 
Madox  Brown.  Madox  Brown  was  indeed  more  inclined  to  insist 
upon  this  side  of  the  matter  than  Rossetti's  ardent  nature  allowed 
him  to  relish. 

The  next  step  towards  the  formation  of  Rossetti  as  an  artist 
brings  us  into  the  sphere  of  P.R.B.ism — a  stage  which  was,  of 
course,  anything  but  final.  At  that  time  his  tastes  were  warped  in 
a  quite  unnecessary  degree,  but  the  failing  was  one  he  held  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  brethren.  It  betrayed  him  into 
such  utterances  as  :  *  Delacroix  (except  in  two  pictures  which  show 
a  kind  of  savage  genius)  is  a  perfect  beast,  though  almost  worshipped 
here.'  The  same  letter,  written  from  Paris  when  Rossetti 
was  twenty-one,  contains  other  equally  obstinate  exaggerations, 
Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment  being  dismissed  as  '  one  of  the 
most  comic  performances  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.'  These  expres- 
sions of  opinion  are,  however,  little  more  than  the  wrong-headed 
outpourings  of  a  P.R.  propagandist. 

To  pursue  further  the  subject  of  Rossetti's  progress  towards 
maturity  as  a  painter  and  art  critic  is  a  task  not  here  set  me. 

1  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  told  us  that  it  was — of.  Contemporary  Review. 
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I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  Rossetti  as  a  poetic  designer  never 
attained  a  higher  level  of  excellence  than  in  the  triptych  of  Paolo 
e  Francesco,,  the  conception  of  which  must  be  relegated  to  the 
year  1849.  The  best  version  of  the  design  is  that  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Leathart.  It  was  painted  nearly  twenty  years 
later,  at  the  time  when  Rossetti  was  painting  his  most  beautiful 
women's  heads.  Allowing  him,  therefore,  to  have  attained  his  full 
power  of  poetic  design  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-one,  we  must 
consider  him  as  adding  to  his  technical  acquirements  with  greater 
or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  relative  values  one  assigns  to  the 
pictures,  let  us  say,  of  Beata  Beatrix  or  the  Astarte  Syriam. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  in  their  revelations  of  Rossetti's  mental 
attitude  towards  his  art  that  Rossetti's  letters  to  his  family  are 
valuable  as  indicants  of  this  side  of  his  life.  In  Mr.  William 
Rossetti's  very  complete  'Memoir*  which  precedes  the  Letters  them- 
selves, we  meet  with  one  reason  for  the  fewness  of  pictures  with 
subjects  that  Rossetti  executed.  It  was  the  very  simple  one  that 
his  patrons  preferred  to  have  him  use  his  talents  in  the  portrayal 
of  surpassingly  beautiful  women.  And  so  considerable  was  the 
demand  for  this  species  of  design  that,  in  his  later  years,  Rossetti 
several  times  wrote  to  Madox  Brown  complaining  of  the  labour  of 
assigning  descriptive  names  to  a  large  number  of  heads. 

For  the  rest  it  is  singular  how  lovable  a  man  Rossetti  appears 
in  his  letters  here  published,  and  it  is  not  more  than  fair  to  say 
that,  in  his  correspondence  with  Madox  Brown,  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  study  rather  minutely,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any- 
thing calculated  to  make  an  ordinary  reader  seriously  dislike 
him.  Of  the  two  men  who  have  attacked  his  person,  the  one, 
*  Thomas  Maitland,'  has  recanted,  and  the  other,  the  late  W.  B. 
Scott,  has  so  liberally  negatived  the  virtues  of  everybody  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  that  his  Mephistophelean  gibes  would 
pass  for  little  in  any  case.  Mr.  W.  Rossetti  has,  however,  so 
amply  confuted  most  of  his  allegations  that  their  negative  value 
is  increased  in  a  considerable  degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  possibility  of  denying  that 
Rossetti  had  failings— or  let  us  say  one  central  failing — that 
obscured  his  later  days  and  made  him  keep  suspiciously  aloof  from 
nearly  all  his  friends,  besides  rendering  miserable  everyone  inte- 
rested in  him.  This  would,  of  course,  be  rather  a  personal  than  a 
public  matter  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Rossetti's  working 
powers  were  terribly  crippled  by  this  chloral  habit. 

In  his  Memoir  Mr.  W.  Rossetti  has  treated  the  subject  minutely 
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— one  feels  tempted  to  say  too  minutely — and  with  absolute  candour. 
One  of  the  chapters  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book  must,  I  think, 
be  called  one  of  the  most  painful  in  modern  biography,  but  it  is 
one  which  brings  out  very  fully  the  fact  that  Bossetti's  insomnia, 
use  of  chloral,  and  the  incalculable  consequent  loss  to  the  world 
of  art,  were  almost  entirely  due  to  the  reckless  asseverations  of 
the  '  Fleshly  School '  pamphlet. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  Rossetti's  in- 
dulgence in  chloral.  At  the  time  when  sleeplessness  first  attacked  him 
chloral  was  introdijced  into  the  circle  as  an  absolutely  innocuous 
remedy,  and  Bossetti  had  habituated  himself  to  its  use  before  its  ill 
effects  were  disclosed.  At  the  last — and  for  some  time  before  the 
last — the  habit  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  Bossetti 
himself  put  it,  it  became  a  commercial  necessity — that  is  to  say, 
want  of  chloral  meant  insomnia,  and  want  of  sleep  powerless- 
ness  to  work. 

Various  people  made  attempts  to  wean  him  of  the  habit,  but 
achieved  little  in  that  direction.  Madox  Brown  himself  claimed  to 
have  reduced  the  quantity  taken  to  a  minimum.  This  he  brought 
about  partly  by  reasoning,  partly  by  *  bullying,'  and  partly  by 
clandestine  adulteration,  thus  uniting  the  methods  of  other 
workers  in  the  same  cause.  This  was  at  Heme  Bay  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  only  nearly  final  result  would  seem  to  have  been  that 
Bossetti  refused  to  see  Madox  Brown  unless  he  refrained  from 
troubling  about  the  chloral  question,  and  in  the  mean  time 
( relapsed.9  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  wrote  the  letter  convey- 
ing the  very  reasonable  views  that  I  have  repeated  above.  It  is, 
indeed,  pitched  in  as  reasonable  a  key  as  possible,  showing  no 
trace  of  the  morbid  suspicions  to  which  the  use  of  the  chloral 
rendered  him  susceptible. 

To  turn  to  kindlier  things; 

Few  pleasanter  pictures  of  a  man's  early  family  life  are  to  be 
found  than  that  presented  to  us  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the 
Memoir.  We  observe  in  it  all  the  elements  of  gentleness  and 
joyousness  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Mendelssohn' 
family.  Scholarly  elders,  brilliant  and  talented  children,  the  family 
cliquish  associations  and  pursuits,  are  as  present  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other,  and  are  very  similar  in  feature  up  to  a  certain  point. 

In  Mendelssohn's  case,  the  surroundings  were  those  of  a 
wealthy  semi-Jewish  German  family.  Bossetti's  were  those  of  an 
Italian  colony  in  a  foreign  but  not  uncongenial  land. 
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Rossetti's  father  was  a  man  proscribed  by  the  Naples 
Bourbons,  and  doomed  to  pass  his  life  in  a  country  where  he 
*  bought  his  climate  at  the  coal  merchant's,'  as  he  quaintly  phrased 
it.  But  he  did  not  repine,  and  he  made  his  home  a  centre  of  the 
colony  of  Italian  patriots  then  in  London,  making  welcome  any 
kind  of  compatriot,  from  men  like  Mazzini  to  the  poorest  of 
plaster-cast  sellers.  In  his  native  land  he  was,  and  still  is, 
reverenced  as  a  poet  of  the  Young  Italy  of  his  own  day.  In 
England  he  made  his  living  by  giving  Italian  lessons.  He  was, 
besides,  a  very  learned  student  of  Dante's  works,  with  a  *  theory ' 
of  his  own  ;  and,  as  was  only  natural,  the  children  regarded  the 
great  Florentine  as  a  bugbear. 

Otherwise  he  was  a  man  quite  lacking  in  self-consciousness, 
though  with  no  want  of  self-opinion,  capable  of  warm  attachments 
and  of  equally  warm  hatreds. 

When  told  of  the  death  of  his  benefactor  and  friend  Hookham 
Frere,  '  with  tears  in  his  half-sightless  eyes  and  the  passionate 
fervour  of  a  southern  Italian,  my  father  fell  on  his  knees  and 
exclaimed  :  "  Anima  bella,  benedetta  sii  tu,  dovunque  sei." ' 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  him  in  his  more  tranquil  moments : 
1  In  all  my  earlier  years  I  used  frequently  to  see  my  father  come 
home  in  the  dusk,  rather  fagged  with  his  round  of  teaching,  and, 
after  dining,  he  would  lie  down  flat  on  the  hearthrug  close  by  the 
fife,  and  fall  asleep  for  an  hour  or  two,  snoring  vigorously. 
Beside  him  would  stand  up  our  old  tabby  cat,  poised  on  her 
haunches  and  holding  on  by  the  fore-claws  inserted  into  the 
fender  wires,  warming  her  furry  front.  Her  attitude  (I  have 
never  seen  any  feline  imitation  of  it)  was  peculiar — somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  a  capital  Y.  u  The  cat  making  the  Y "  was  my 
father's  phrase  for  this  performance.  She  was  the  mother  of  a 
numerous  progeny ;  one  of  her  daughters — also  long  an  inmate  of 
our  house — was  a  black  and  white  cat,  named  Zoe  by  my  elder 
sister  Maria,  who  had  a  fancy  for  anything  Greekish ;  but  Zoe 
never  made  a  Y.' 

Of  English  blood  there  was  very  little  in  Rossetti — what  little 
there  was  being  derived  from  a  maternal  great-grandfather,  who 
was  born  in  1736,  and  from  similar  rather  distant  sources.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  a  friend  of  Count  Alfieri,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  During  that  day  he  had  a 
sword  thrust  into  his  hand  with  the  admonition  :  '  Prenez,  citoyen, 
combattez  pour  la  patrie.'  Polidori,  of  course,  was  inclined  for 
no  such  thing,  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  *  I  stuck  it  into 
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the  hand  of  the  first  unarmed  person  I  met,  and  repeating, 
"  Prenez,  citoyen,  corribattez  pour  la  patrie"  I  passed  on  and 
returned  home.' 

His  son,  Polidori,  Rossetti's  maternal  uncle,  was  the  same  who 
accompanied  Byron  upon  one  of  his  voyages,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  Vampyre,  a  work  frequently  but  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Byron  himself. 

Rossetti  thus  received  poetic  traditions  from  both  sides  of  his 
family.  His  first  artistic  impulses  wero  derived  from  the  study  of 
theatrical  scenes  of  the  kind  then  called  familiarly  the  *  penny 
plain,  twopence  coloured/  published  by  Skelt. 

At  the  age  of  five  or  thereabouts  he  began  to  illustrate  scenes 
from  Shakespeare,  but  his  drawings  had  no  merit  of  any  kind. 
Nevertheless,  from  that  time  forward  he  seldom  had  a  pencil  or 
brush  out  of  his  hand,  and  in  the  family  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  'Gabriel  meant  to  be  a  painter.9  His  studies  he 
pursued  only  in  the  direction  that  suited  him.  School  he  cordially 
disliked,  only  seeing  the  brutal  cruelty  of  such  sports  as  fisticuffs, 
and  the  unprofitability  of  other  boyish  pursuits. 

The  Academy  schools  he  abandoned  for  Madox  Brown's  tuition, 
Madox  Brown's  for  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's,  and  finally,  gravitating 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  he  found  his  mStier  in  the  very 
class  of  work  which  came  easiest  to  him. 

His  personal  fascination  was  great,  his  physical  attractiveness 
great,  his  eloquence  extreme.  It  has  been  said  that  with  his 
musical  tongue  he  kept  together  for  far  longer  than  was  natural 
the  incongruous  elements  of  the  P.R.  Brotherhood. 

I  have  heard  it  advanced  that  Rossetti  was  one  of  the  most 
selfish  of  men,  and  this  by  an  artist  who  knew  him  excellently. 
This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  case,  and  yet  his  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  splendidly  generous  of  natures.  In  either  case 
the  ruling  spirit  was  an  entire  want  of  self-consciousness — of 
that  impulse  which  leads  one  to  preparatory  analysis  of  one's 
action. 

If  he  set  himself  to  attain  an  end,  he  did  his  best,  and  did  not 
stay  to  consider  the  feelings  of  others.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
sympathies  were  aroused,  he  spared  neither  his  pocket  nor  his 
interest. 

From  private  but  quite  trustworthy  sources  I  could  instance 
innumerable  cases  of  Rossetti's  charity  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  and 
very  many  in  which  he  gave  the  highest  proof  of  generosity  that 
an  artist  can  give — that  of  introducing  rivals,  and  very  consider- 
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able  rivals,  to  his  own  patrons.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
that  this  class  of  action  was  the  special  characteristic  of  Kossetti 
amongst  the  Brethren,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features 
of  the  movement ;  but  had  Rossetti's  nature  been  ungenerous, 
he  would  have  proved  himself  an  exception  to  the  rule.  That  he 
was  not  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  in  what  a 
high  degree  Bossetti's  business  faculties  were  developed. 

The  number  of  his  friends,  their  warm  attachment  to  him, 
and  their  various  types,  bear  witness  to  his  powers  of  attraction  ; 
and  if  we  may  believe  that  one  man  may  influence  another,  we 
must  hold  that  Bossetti's  influence  on  his  day  was  great,  for  among 
his  intimate  friends  he  numbered  Buskin,  Millais,  Holman  Hunt, 
Burne  Jones,  George  Meredith,  William  Morris,  and  Swinburne  ; 
among  his  acquaintance  almost  every  writer  of  importance  of  the 
class  lying  between  Tennyson  and  Browning,  not  to  mention  a 
whole  host  of  lesser  lights  such  as  James  Hannay  or  Dr.  Hake. 
But  whatever  his  influence  were,  it  was  an  artistic  rather  than  an 
ethical  one,  or  rather  than  a  scientific  one.  He  was  a  synthete 
rather  than  an  analyst.  In  that  direction  the  line  of  delimitation 
was  sharply  drawn. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  expression  of  his  own  philosophy,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Cloud  Confines,  was  as  finite  and  definite  as 
Coleridge's  was  infinite  and  indefinite. 

For  the  rest,  a  word  might  be  said  about  the  person  with 
whom  Bossetti's  name  is  most  linked  in  the  popular  estimation — 
Miss  Siddal,  Mrs.  D.  Cr.  Kossetti.  This  is  how  Mr.  William 
Bossetti  describes  her : 

*  Her  character  was  somewhat  singular,  not  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  not  at  all  on  the  surface.  Often  as  I  have  been  in  her 
company,  I  hardly  think  that  I  ever  heard  her  say  a  single  thing 
indicative  of  her  own  character  or  of  her  serious  underlying 
thought  ...  It  [her  speech]  was  like  the  speech  of  a  person  who 
wanted  to  turn  off  the  conversation  and  leave  matters  substantially 
as  they  were  before.  She  seemed  to  say, "  My  mind  and  my  feelings 
are  my  own,  and  no  outsider  is  expected  to  pry  into  them."  That 
she  had  plenty  of  mind  is  a  fact  abundantly  evidenced  by  her 
designs  and  water  colours,  and  by  her  verses  as  well.' 

Of  her  person : 

'  She  was  a  most  beautiful  creature  with  an  air  between  dignity 
and  sweetness,  mixed  with  something  which  exceeded  modest 
self-respect,  and  partook  of  disdainful  reserve ;  tall,  finely  formed, 
with  a  lofty  neck,  and  regular  yet  somewhat  uncommon  feature? 
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greenish  blue,  unsparkling  eyes,  large  perfect  eyelids,  brilliant 
complexion,  and  a  lavish  wealth  of  coppery  golden  hair.' 

She  won  the  admiration  of  almost  everyone  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact,  from  Mr.  Buskin  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  as  the 
prototype  of  Beata  Beatrix  figures  as  one  of  the  standards  of 
poetic  beauty  that  our  world  knows  to-day. 

Rossetti's  affection  for  her  was  very  deep  and  lasting.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  after  her  death  he  attempted  to  console  himself 
with  other  ladies'  charms,  but  he  frequently  tried  by  spiritualists' 
means  to  converse  with  her  spirit.  He  thought  secrets  might  be 
wrested  from  the  grave  when  two  souls  were  as  intimately  con* 
nected  as  were  his  and  that  of  his  dead  wife. 

'  Still  we  say,  as  we  go, 

Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  we  shall  know  one  day/ 

Ford  M.  Hueffeh. 
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Love's  Conquest 


BEAUTY  fair-haired,  with  soul  serene, 
To  which  of  mortals  shall  be  granted 
To  agitate  that  tranquil  mien, 

And  lead  you  to  a  land  enchanted  ? 

Those  eyes  as  yet  to  love  are  sealed, 
And  shall  be  till  the  time  appointed, 

Until  Love's  magic  has  revealed 

The  realm  where  he  is  king  anointed. 

Shall  Love  come  in  a  lightning  blaze, 

And  show  himself  in  sudden  glory  ? 
Ah,  no  !  through  slow  succeeding  days 

He  timidly  shall  tell  his  story. 

And  then  at  last  the  veil  shall  fall, 
Unconsciously  you'll  make  surrender, 

Then  Love  shall  reign  the  lord  of  all, 
Even  of  your  heart  in  all  its  splendour  ! 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
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An  Undaunted  Spirit. 

JOE  BUNCE  and  his  wife  had  kept  up  a  brave  struggle  at  the 
farm  against  falling  prices  and  bad  seasons.  For  years  it  had 
been  a  slow  descent  towards  poverty,  but  they  had  reached  the 
dismal  goal  at  last,  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  dreadful  relief  the 
old  couple  realised  that  nothing  further  could  be  done — that  the 
unequal  contest  was  ended.  Joe  Bunce  had  worked  hard  up  to 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  what  good  had  his  labours  done  him 
when  it  no  longer  paid  him  to  reap  the  grain  he  had  sown? 
With  wheat  at  twenty-five  shillings  a  quarter  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  living  out  of  the  land,  and  there  was  no  prospect  but  the 
workhouse  before  him  and  the  faithful  wife  who  for  fifty  years  had 
shared  his  many  cares  and  few  joys.  Neighbours,  perhaps  with  more 
brains  and  certainly  with  more  capital  than  Farmer  Bunce,  asked 
him,  as  wheat  grew  cheaper  and  he  grew  poorer,  why  he  didn't 
give  up  wheat  and  take  to  crops  that  would  pay.  But  his  reply 
was  always  the  same :  *  It's  good  stiff  wheat-land ;  my  father  and 
my  grandfather  before  me  made  a  living  out  o'  the  acres  I'm  losing 
on  now,  and  I've  got  to  work  on  till  times  turn  again.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  the  man  that  made  two  ears  o'  corn  grow  where  there'd 
bin  only  one  before  was  a  benefactor  to  his  country.  All  I  know 
is  nowadays  he's  a  misfortune  to  himself.  But  we've  no  chance 
wi'  foreign  wheat  comin*  into  the  country  free  o'  duty,  flooding 
the  markets  and  ruining  farming.  How  can  we  stand  agin  it  ? 
There's  summat  wrong,  neighbour,  when  a  hard-working  man's 
beggared  by  growing  corn.  He'd  ought  not  to  starve  that  grows 
food  for  others.7 

Bunce's  landlord  was  also  undergoing  the  process  of  being 
crushed  out  of  existence  by  decaying  agriculture,  and  had  lowered 
his  rents  to  the  full  extent  his  diminished  means  would  allow. 
But  if  he  had  given  the  farm  to  his  tenant  he  could  not  have 
made  it  pay  with  prices  where  they  were.  And  when  Bunce  had 
put  the  strength  and  energy  of  his  manhood  and  his  last  penny 
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into  the  soil  he  died  broken-hearted,  and  his  landlord  had  the 
farm  empty  on  his  hands.  Joe  Bunce  and  his  wife  jealously  con- 
cealed their  poverty  and  were  too  proud  to  borrow.  When  they 
were  in  sore  straits  they  sold  their  oak  furniture,  bit  by  bit,  till 
there  was  scarcely  anything  left  in  the  house.  They  had  parted 
with  the  presiding  deity  among  their  household  gods — the  round 
mirror  in  the  parlour  surmounted  by  a  black  eagle  with  out* 
stretched  wings,  holding  a  gilded  chain  and  balls  in  his  beak. 
And  later,  when  want  was  knocking  at  the  door,  they  had  been 
driven  to  sell  the  silver  teapot  and  stand  Joe's  father  had  given 
to  his  mother  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  in  the  good  old  war  time. 
That  was  when  wheat  touched  a  hundred  and  twenty  shillings  the 
quarter,  and  farmers  thought  they  had  entered  on  a  golden  age, 
and  were  little  disposed  to  pray — 'Give  peace  in  our  time,  0 
Lord!' 

Mrs.  Bunce  had  a  well-to-do  brother  in  Yorkshire,  a  grazier 
and  stock-breeder.  He  had  advanced  his  sister  money  to  pay 
arrears  of  wages  on  the  farm  and  to  enable  her  to  settle  with 
Joyce,  the  servant  who  had  worked  as  hard  as  her  mistress,  sharing 
her  scanty  fare  and  dwindling  means,  till  the  pressure  of  poverty 
compelled  them  to  part.  But  William  Thorpe's  last  gift  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  letter  speaking  hardly  of  Bunce  in  his  difficulties, 
and  Margaret's  pride  was  up  in  arms.  She  would  starve  before 
she  asked  her  brother  for  another  penny. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  neighbours  had  a  shrewd  suspicion 
of  the  real  state  of  affairs  at  the  farm.  But  the  Bunces  were 
difficult  folks  to  help,  especially  the  wife,  and  many  a  well-to-do 
farmer  who  would  willingly  have  sent  them  a  joint  of  pork  or  a 
couple  of  fowls  was  prevented  by  misgivings  as  to  how  the  gift 
would  be  received.  The  landlady  of  the  inn  in  the  neighbouring 
village  wished  to  help  them  by  buying  their  honey  from  them,  and 
she  offered  Mrs.  Bunce  fourteenpence  a  pound  for  all  she  would 
let  her  have.  But  the  old  woman  was  suspicious  of  the  price.  '  If 
you  think  it's  a  charity  to  pay  more  for  it  than  I  should  have  the 
face  to  ask,  missis,  I  don't  want  the  money.  But  if  you  can  say 
as  you  think  my  honey  is  worth  twopence  a  pound  more  i'  the 
market  than  other  folkeses,  I  don't  mind  letting  you  have  it  at 
the  price.'  And  the  untruth  had  to  be  told  before  the  bargain 
was  struck. 

No  one  really  knew  the  privations  the  old  people  endured 
except  the  doctor  who  attended  Bunce  in  his  last  illness  and  the 
rector  of  the  parish  and  his  wife.     The  latter  managed  from  time 
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to  time  to  leave  both  soap  and  wine  at  the  door,  saying  it  had 
been  ordered  by  the  doctor,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 
accepted.  The  only  gift  Margaret  was  not  too  proud  to  receive 
was  from  the  wife  of  one  of  their  labourers.  The  woman  called  in 
the  cold  twilight  of  a  spring  evening,  and  as  she  stood  in  the  porch 
— for  Mrs.  Bunce  asked  no  one  to  enter  and  see  the  bareness  of 
the  house — she  produced  a  jug  from  under  her  shawl.  '  Missis/ 
she  said,  '  I've  brought  'ee  a  drop  o'  rabbit  broth  for  the  gaffer,  if 
so  be  as  he'll  take  some  of  it  me  and  my  master  shall  enjoy  the 
rest  a  deal  more  hearty  like.' 

The  tears  sprang  to  Margaret's  eyes.  l  I'll  take  it  and  thank 
you  for  it,  Mrs.  Hopper.  Time  back  and  I  should  have  asked  any 
labourer's  wife  about  the  place  pretty  sharp  W  she  come  by  the 
rabbit.  But  wi'  the  gaffer  sick  and  nothing  in  the  house  it's  more 
than  welcome.' 

*  Why,  missis,  it's  never  so  bad  with  'ee  as  that,  surely  ! '  said 
Mrs.  Hopper  in  an  awe-stricken  voice. 

*  Aye,  but  it  is,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  for  we're  poor 
women  together  now.  But  I  cannot  tell  them  that's  got  full 
larders  and  cellars,  like  we'd  use  to  have,  I  cannot  tell  them.' 

Joe  Bunce's  last  trouble  was  to  think  what  would  become  of 
his  Margaret  when  he  was  gone. 

( It  seems  too  bad  o'  me,  missis,  going  off  safe  and  quiet  out  o' 
this  struggle  that's  bin  too  much  for  me,  and  leaving  you  all  alone 
by  yourself  to  poverty  and  work ! ' 

'  You  needn't  think  o'  me,  Joe,'  paid  his  old  wife,  taking  his 
withered  hand  in  hers.  i  If  I've  nothing  else  I've  always  had  a 
good  spirit  of  my  own.' 

1  Aye,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking.  I  know  you'd  like  to  come 
along  wi'  me  if  you  could,  and  go  to  the  churchyard  together.' 

*  That  I  should,  Joe.  You  and  me  could  never  have  gone  to 
the  workhouse  to  be  parted ;  but  when  the  Lord  takes  you,  then  I 
don't  mind  what  becomes  o'  me.  I'd  as  soon  go  there  as  any- 
where— aye,  sooner,  p'raps ! ' 

'What!  you  as  was  always  such  a  proud  piece — you  be  willing 
to  go  to  the  workhouse ! '  and  the  old  man  looked  puzzled. 

'Yes,  Joe.  When  you're  gone  I  shall  ha'  lost  pretty  well 
everything  as  I  can  lose.  And  I've  been  thinking  I've  a  right  to 
the  workhouse,  and  I'd  ought  to  walk  in  at  the  door  as  if  I  was 
coming  into  my  own  property.  Havn't  you  and  me  paid  our 
poor  rates  regular  for  fifty  years,  till  we're  as  poor  ourselves  as 
them  we've  helped  to  keep  ?     Hasn't  our  good  money  helped  to 
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build  the  new  workhouse  up  there  on  the  hill  ?  Hasn't  our  hard 
earnings  helped  to  pay  the  master  and  the  matron  their  salaries  ? 
Never  you  fear,  Joe ;  if  I  go  into  the  workhouse  I  shan't  go  as  a 
pauper:  I  shall  go  as  a  patron  that's  paid  her  subscription  regular 
for  half  a  century.  That's  about  the  size  of  it,  Joe,  neither  more 
nor  less/  and  Mrs.  Bunce  looked  at  her  husband  with  an  expression 
that  showed  she  would  be  as  good  as  her  word.  And  though  the 
old  man  was  perplexed,  he  gloried  in  her  spirit  and  was  comforted. 

A  few  days  later  and  Joe  Bunce's  toil-worn  body  was  at  rest, 
and  Margaret  wished  that  she  was  laid  by  her  husband's  side. 
The  bitterness  of  her  lonely  poverty  overwhelmed  her.  Her 
courage  gave  way  now  that  Joe  was  no  longer  there  to  be  upheld 
by  it,  and  the  prospect  of  the  workhouse  became  purely  horrible. 
She  was  too  old  to  maintain  herself,  and  yet  she  would  not  ask 
her  brother  or  anyone  else  to  help  her.  If  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  at  least  she  would  be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  for  nothing 
in  the  workhouse.  True,  if  she  went  there  she  would  be  the  first 
of  her  own  or  her  husband's  family  to  become  a  pauper,  and  she 
quailed  at  the  thought.  But  her  pride  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
she  argued,  '  What  o'  that  ?  No  Thorpe  or  Bunce  'as  paid  their 
poor  rates  longer  than  what  we  have,  and  if  I  choose  to  go  to  the 
workhouse  it's  a  honour  to  it  and  no  disgrace  to  me,'  and  forthwith 
she  sent  an  imperious  message  to  the  parish  officers  to  look  sharp 
and  bury  her  husband. 

None  of  the  neighbours  asked  the  old  woman  point-blank 
where  she  was  going  to  when  she  left  the  farm.  But  if  the  sub- 
ject was  approached  she  was  ready  with  the  reply,  '  Thank  you, 
I'm  pervided  for ! '  and  it  was  supposed  that  she  had  relations  who 
would  not  see  her  want. 

A  couple  of  days  after  the  old  man's  funeral  the  little  girl, 
bringing  the  usual  halfpenny-worth  of  milk  in  the  morning,  found 
the  shutters  closed  and  barred,  the  doors  locked,  and  the  house 
forsaken.  No  one  had  seen  Mrs.  Bunce  leave  the  old  home.  She 
had  set  off  in  the  direction  of  GTimthorpe  Workhouse  before  the 
earliest  labourer  was  stirring,  and  with  white  and  set  face  walked 
on  the  high  road,  her  lengthened  shadow  thrown  before  her  by 
the  rising  sun.  She  had  not  had  so  long  a  walk  for  years,  and  it 
took  her  more  than  two  hours  to  accomplish  three  miles.  When 
she  came  in  sight  of  the  great,  bleak-looking  building  that  stood 
on  rising  ground  overlooking  a  level  tract  of  country  bounded  by 
a  glittering  sea  line,  Margaret  stood  still,  and  her  face  quivered 
with  feeling.    She  was  familiar  with  the  outside  of  the  workhouse. 
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She  had  driven  past  it  in  the  spring  cart  on  market  days  for  many 
a  year,  and  it  was  nothing  to  her  then  but  a  huge  heap  of  bricks 
that  served  as  a  landmark  for  miles  around.  But  now  the  bare 
building  had  gained  a  poignant  significance,  and  become  the  one 
reality  in  the  world  besides  her  own  existence.  Henceforth  the 
workhouse  was  to  be  her  dwelling-place,  for  home  was  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  a  word  of  the  past,  till  she  should  be  borne  from  it 
to  a  pauper's  grave. 

A  loud  bell  under  a  penthouse  on  the  roof  of  the  building 
suddenly  began  an  insistent  clanging  for  breakfast.  The  metallic 
din  continued  for  five  minutes,  and  at  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell 
Margaret  Bunce  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  workhouse.  She 
entered  with  a  confident  step,  and  on  demanding  to  see  the  matron 
she  was  told  to  sit  down  and  wait  till  Mrs.  Creed  was  at  liberty. 
The  old  woman  was  weary  with  her  long  walk,  and  thankfully  sat 
down  to  rest,  while  her  keen  eyes  scanned  the  bare  paved  hall 
with  doors  opening  into  it  painted  a  dreary  drab,  and  the  on- 
tempered  light  from  the  blindless  windows  smiting  on  the  white- 
washed walls.  Presently  one  of  the  drab  doors  was  swung  open 
and  the  matron  entered — a  tall,  stout  woman  with  a  not  unkindly 
face,  and  a  large  bunch  of  keys  hanging  at  her  side. 

'  Are  you  the  woman  that  wants  to  speak  to  me  ? '  she  said 
sharply. 

'  Yes,  ma'm,  I'm  Mrs.  Bunce,'  replied  Margaret,  rising  to  her 
full  height,  which  was  that  of  a  child  compared  to  the  tall  matron ; 
'  I'm  the  widow  of  Joseph  Bunce  the  parish  buried  o'  Tuesday 
last.' 

*  Well,  and  what  do  you  want  with  me,  Mrs.  Bunce  ? ' 

'  Not  much,  ma'm ;  I  only  want  my  lawful  dues  of  you  or 
anybody  else.  I'm  here  to  claim  my  rights.  My  husband  and 
me  has  paid  our  poor  rates  reg'lar  for  fifty  'ears — that  'ud  be 
before  you  was  weaned — and  'ad  nothing  from  the  parish  but  his 
coffin ;  and  fifty  'ears'  rates  is  a  stiff  price  to  pay  for  a  buryin'. 
But  I've  come  now  to  live  i'  the  house  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and 
take  out  the  value  of  our  subscription  i'  that  way.' 

The  matron  had  never  met  with  an  old  woman  like  this  before, 
and  she  perceived  at  once  that  she  had  to  do  with  what  she  called 
'  a  character.' 

*  But  a  person  like  you  won't  like  being  in  the  Union.  You 
won't  like  the  company,  nor  the  victuals,  nor  nothing/  said  the 
matron  comprehensively.  *  Have  you  got  no  children  or  relations 
that  can  keep  you  ? ' 
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'We  never  had  no  children,  and  I've  no  one  to  look  to  for 
help.  We  worked  hard  and  paid  our  way  till  times  got  that  bad 
a  ferret  couldn't  scrat  a  living  on  the  farm.  Then  we  was  worsted, 
and  had  to  give  in.' 

'  Aye,  it's  easy  to  see  you've  come  down  i'  the  world,  Mrs. 
Bunce.' 

( Maybe  I  have  and  maybe  I  havn't,'  she  replied  with  dignity. 
'Me  and  my  husband  has  paid  the  poor  rates  punctual  for 
fifty  'ears,  enough  to  keep  me  here  in  comfort  the  rest  o'  my 
days,  and  I  don't  feel  it  no  coming  down  i'  the  world  to  come  and 
claim  my  own.' 

The  matron  laughed.  '  Well,  you'll  want  all  the  spirit  you've 
got ;  it's  none  too  much  for  what  lies  before  you.  And  now  come 
and  have  your  breakfast.'  And  Margaret  Bunce  ate  her  first 
pauper  meal  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  though  her  tongue  was 
valiant  as  ever. 

After  a  time  of  pure  misery  she  began  to  settle  into  her 
new  life  and  find  an  outlet  for  her  energetic  spirit.  She  held 
aloof  from  everyone  and  made  no  Mends.  She  was  especially 
angry  if  she  suspected  any  of  her  companions  of  pitying  her. 
'  Keep  your  pity  till  I  ask  for  it,  and  then  it's  little  enough  I  shall 
trouble  you  for,'  she  would  say.  Sometimes  an  ill-natured  old 
woman  would  jibe  her  for  her  come-down  in  the  world,  but  in 
return  she  always  got  worse  than  she  gave.  ( Come  down  in  the 
world,  have  I  ?  Then  you're  talking  about  what  you  don't  know, 
for  anyone  can  see  as  the  workhouse  is  a  rise  for  you,  and  it's  a 
pity  but  what  you  came  'ere  thirty  'ears  sooner  to  learn  manners ! ' 

Margaret  made  herself  useful  to  the  matron,  and  was  always 
willing  to  help  in  the  infirmary.  She  slept  so  little  that  she 
would  rather  sit  with  the  sick  and  dying  than  lie  awake  in  her 
lonely  bed  with  her  sad  thoughts  and  memories.  Mrs.  Bunce  had 
been  twelve  months  in  the  workhouse,  where  she  was  nicknamed 
behind  her  back  ( Lady  Bunce,'  when  one  summer  afternoon  she 
asked  for  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  hours.  She  seldom  cared  to 
go  out  in  the  workhouse  uniform — a  dark  blue  gingham  frock, 
scanty  brown  shawl,  and  brown  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  a  strip 
of  the  same  material  as  her  dress,  that  proclaimed  her  a  pauper 
to  the  least  observant.  But  to-day  she  thought  little  about  it ; 
she  hankered  for  a  sight  of  Grimthorpe  in  all  the  bustle  of 
market-day.  She  wished  to  see  who  had  succeeded  her  in  the 
market  where  she  used  to  sell  her  own  butter  and  poultry. 
Whoever  it  might  be,  at  a  venture  the  butter  was  not  as  well 
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made  nor  the  chickens  as  well  fed  and  dressed  for  table  as  hers 
had  been. 

The  old  workhouse  woman  threaded  her  way  unobserved 
through  the  crowded  streets  like  a  disembodied  spirit  come  back 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  a  previous  life.  She  gazed  in  the  windows 
of  the  shops  where  she  had  often  entered  as  a  welcome  customer, 
and  paid  ready  money  over  the  counter,  and  farmers  and  their 
wives  drove  by  in  spring  carts,  as  she  and  her  husband  had  done 
in  their  prosperous  days.  Margaret  met  many  a  face  that  she 
knew,  but  no  one  recognised  her,  and  the  scanty  workhouse  shawl 
gathered  about  her  meagre  shoulders  was  in  effect  the  fabled 
cloak  of  invisibility.  She  was  too  proud  to  speak  first  to  any  old 
acquaintance,  and  yet  her  heart  yearned  for  recognition.  Surely 
farmer  Brodrick  and  his  wife,  who  had  shaken  hands  with  her 
husband  and  herself  in  the  church  porch  on  Sundays  for  twenty 
years  past — surely  they  would  know  an  old  neighbour  in  spite  of 
her  changed  appearance.  They  were  coming  out  of  the  shoe- 
maker's shop  close  by,  and  Mrs.  Brodrick's  eye  met  Margaret's  in 
full  recognition.  A  sudden  flush  of  confusion  covered  her  face, 
and  as  Margaret  eagerly  advanced  towards  her  she  looked  another 
way,  and  she  heard  her  say  to  her  husband :  c  John,  let's  cross  the 
road  quick,  there's  Mrs.  Bunce  in  her  workhouse  dress.  I  couldn't 
be  seen  speaking  to  her  here ! ' 

A  surge  of  passionate  resentment,  of  impotent  hatred  and 
scorn  rose  in  the  old  woman's  breast  as  she  watched  the  Brodricks 
fly  before  the  danger  that  menaced  them.  Her  face  grew  white 
and  hard  as  she  muttered  to  herself, '  That's  a  thing  I  never  could 
ha'  done  to  any  o'  God's  creatures ! '  when  a  second  and  a  still 
greater  surprise  overtook  her.  A  buxom  young  woman,  unseen 
by  Mrs.  Bunce,  had  caught  sight  of  her  half  the  length  of  the 
street,  and,  bearing  down  upon  her  with  a  face  broadening  with 
smiles,  fairly  flung  her  arms  about  her  neck,  and  pressed  a  hearty 
kiss  on  her  withered  cheek. 

'  Eh !  missis,  I'm  right  glad  to  see  you  again,  I  am,'  and  her 
faithful  servant  Joyce  laughed  aloud  with  pleasure. 

Margaret  was  bewildered  by  surprise,  and  the  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  tears  streamed 
from  her  eyes. 

c  God  bless  you,  my  wench !  You're  not  too  proud  to  be  seen 
speaking  to  an  old  friend,  if  she  does  wear  a  pauper's  dress ! '  she 
said,  trembling  with  feeling. 

'  It  wasn't  your  dress  as  I  was  thinking  of,  missis,  but  I  am 
proud  to  see  you  again.     I  only  come  home  for  a  week's  holiday 
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from  my  place  yesterday,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  find  you  at  the 
workhouse  when  I  see  you  'ere  in  the  street/ 

4  You  were !  Then  you'd  ha'  been  my  first  visitor  since  there 
I've  been.     I'll  never  forget  it  to  you,  Joyce,  I  never  will.' 

Joyce  thought  her  poor  old  mistress  strangely  excited,  and, 
taking  her  arm  in  hers,  said :  '  We'll  go  into  that  confectioner's 
shop,  missis,  and  have  a  good  talk.  Many's  the  cup  o'  tea  I've 
'ad  at  your  expense,  and  it's  time  now  you  had  one  at  mine,  and 
a  bit  o'  something  to  eat  along  with  it,'  and  very  soon  they  were 
seated  together  with  an  ample  meal  before  them.  An  old  woman 
who  also  had  an  afternoon  out  from  the  workhouse  peered  through 
the  shop  window  and  caught  sight  of  them  seated  as  at  a  feast  of 
the  gods,  and  she  hurried  back  with  the  news  that  she  had  seen 
'  Lady  Bunce '  at  the  confectioner's  having  tea  out  of  a  silver  pot, 
like  the  nobility  and  gentry  itself ! 

Joyce  had  done  her  old  mistress  good  that  she  never  imagined. 
She  knew  that  she  was  glad  to  see  her,  and  that  she  had  refreshed 
her  by  a  meal  unlike  any  she  was  accustomed  to  nowadays.  But 
what  she  could  not  know  was  that  she  had  lifted  a  load  of  bitter- 
ness from  her  spirit,  and  restored  her  faith  in  human  kindliness. 
*  Til  never  forget  it  to  you ! '  she  said  as  she  wrung  Joyce's  hand 
at  parting,  and  the  good  creature  thought  what  a  fuss  to  make 
over  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bun ! 

For  some  days  following  her  afternoon  out  *  Lady  Bunce '  was 
so  much  more  cheerful  and  active  that  the  matron  wished  a  few 
hours'  change  had  the  same  effect  on  all  the  old  women  in  the 
workhouse.  As  one  of  her  companions,  who  had  suffered  from 
Margaret's  sharp  tongue,  noticing  the  improvement  in  her 
temper,  said — c  Her  don't  snap  your  nose  off  when  you  speak  to  'er 
that  reg'lar  as  'er'd  used  to ! ' 

Not  many  letters  were  delivered  at  the  workhouse,  and  the 
pauper  who  received  one  became  the  object  of  piercing  curiosity. 
One  morning  the  gossip  spread  through  the  women's  quarters 
that  old  *  Lady  Bunce '  had  actually  had  a  letter,  and  that  after  she 
had  read  it  she  took  it  with  her  to  the  matron's  room.  It  was 
quite  true,  and  the  matron  used  to  say  it  was  the  queerest  inter- 
view she  ever  had  with  an  inmate  of  the  house.  Margaret  was 
white  and  trembling,  and  she  held  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 
She  seemed  to  have  grown  taller,  and  there  was  a  strange  dignity 
about  her. 

4  What  is  it  you  want  with  me  ? '  asked  the  matron,  puzzled 
by  her  manner, 
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'  I  wish  to  thank  you,  ma'm,  for  your  civility  to  me  while 
I've  been  here.  I  thought  I'd  come  to  stay  here  to  the  end,  but 
I've  only  been  on  a  visit  after  all — although  I've  paid  for  my 
board  and  keep  over  and  over  again  in  times  past ' 

'  What's  all  this  about — what  do  you  mean  ? '  interrupted  the 
matron. 

'  I  mean  that  this  letter  is  from  the  lawyer  to  tell  me  that  my 
brother  is  dead,  and  has  left  me  money  enough  and  to  spare,  so 
as  I  needn't  stay  here  taking  up  some  poor  creature's  room  any 
longer.  If  only  it  'ad  come  in  my  husband's  time!'  and  her 
voice  trembled. 

'  Well,  I  declare,  Mrs.  Bunce,  you're  the  first  person  in  this 
house  that  ever  come  into  such  a  piece  of  good  luck ! ' 

'  They  shall  all  share  it  with  me !'  said  Margaret  eagerly.  '  I'll 
treat  every  pauper  in  the  place  to  a  good  dinner  and  a  glass  of 
red  port  wine  afterwards!  And  to-morrow  the  lawyer's  coning 
to  bring  me  some  money  and  take  me  away,  and  then  I  shall 
know  as  it's  not  all  a  dream ! ' 

And  the  following  day  '  Lady  Bunce,'  accompanied  by  her  late 
brother's  solicitor,  drove  away  from  Grrimthorpe  Workhouse  in  a  fly. 

In  a  month's  time  the  old  woman  and  her  faithful  servant 
Joyce  were  settled  together  in  a  snug  little  home,  and  neighbours 
and  acquaintance  came  thronging  to  call  on  Mrs.  Bunce  in  her 
prosperity.  But  as  none  of  them  had  been  to  see  her  during  the 
year  she  had  spent  in  the  workhouse  she  gave  them  a  reception 
that  did  not  invite  a  second  visit.  Her  good  Joyce  she  adopted 
as  her  own  child,  and  made  her  will  in  her  favour,  '  for  you  loved 
your  old  mistress,'  she  said,  'when  others  forgot  her,  and  you 
weren't  ashamed  of  me  in  my  pauper's  dress,  and  I  said  I'd  never 
forget  it  to  you,  Joyce ! ' 

Nor  did  Margaret  forget  Mrs.  Brodrick's  treatment  of  her 
when  she  was  too  proud  to  recognise  her  in  the  street.  The  next 
time  they  met  her  old  acquaintance  came  hurrying  after  her  to 
shake  hands,  and  said,  with  many  a  gracious  smile  : 

'  Well,  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Bunce,  this  is  a  pleasure.  I  do  con- 
gratulate you.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  new  home !  I  shall  be 
coming  round  this  afternoon  to  have  a  cup  o'  tea  with  you.' 

c  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,'  replied  Margaret  coldly. 
'  You'd  feel  it  a  condescension,  and  I  should  think  it  no  honour. 
And  I  congratulate  you  too,  Mrs.  Brodrick,  on  getting  your  eye- 
sight back  again,  for  the  last  time  you  met  me  in  the  street  you 
wasn't  able  to  see  me ! '  Louisa  Baldwin. 
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The  Baltic  Canal 
and  How  it  Came  to  be  Made. 


THE  Baltic,  although  it  may  be  regarded  almost  as  an  inland 
lake,  being  tideless  and  its  water  only  partially  salt,  is  the 
outlet  for  a  great  number  of  harbours  situated  on  the  German, 
Kussian,  Danish,  and  Finland  coasts.  These  harbours  are  in 
communication  with  the  interior  of  Germany  and  Russia  by  means 
of  a  vast  network  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  one-fourth  of 
Europe  finding  the  outlet  for  its  rain  water  into  the  Baltic.  From 
these  harbours  are  exported  the  produce  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  belong,  consisting  principally  of  grain,  timber,  wood  pulp, 
hides,  and  tallow;  and  in  return  importing  coal,  machinery, 
manufactured  goods,  and  colonial  produce. 

Of  the  33,000  vessels  engaged  in  this  traffic  about  one-third 
sail  under  the  British  flag,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  belonging 
to  Russia,  Germany,  and  Sweden  in  about  equal  proportions.  The 
traffic  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  now  reaches  about  eighteen 
millions  of  tons.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  fir  and  oak  timber  used 
for  constructional  purposes  on  the  east  side  of  England  and  for 
coopering  comes  from  the  Baltic,  that  used  on  the  west  side  being 
imported  principally  from  America.  A  very  large  trade  is  also 
carried  on  in  the  importation  of  timber  sleepers  for  the  railways, 
and  also  in  poles  and  timber  for  propping  up  the  roofs  in  coal 
mines.  The  chief  places  for  the  import  of  timber  are  London, 
Grimsby,  Hull,  and  Hartlepool,  and  for  mining  timber  and 
sleepers  Boston,  Grimsby,  Hartlepool,  Sunderland,  the  Tyne,  and 
the  Scotch  ports. 

As  the  depth  of  water  in  most  of  the  Baltic  harbours  is  small, 
the  large  vessels  engaged  in  the  American  and  colonial  trade  are 
unable  to  enter  them,  and  consequently  generally  stop  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  so  avoid  the  dangerous  passage  of  the  Sound.  Here 
the  cargoes  are  unloaded  and  transferred  to  smaller  vessels  for 
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distribution  to  the  various  ports  to  which  they  are  consigned. 
The  I  Danish  Government,  alive  to  the  danger  of  losing  the 
monopoly  of  this  traffic,  which  they  have  hitherto  had,  owing  to 
the  construction  of  the  new  canal,  have  within  the  last  few  years 
spent  a  million  of  money  in  improving  their  harbour  and  pro- 
viding facilities  for  the  transport  and  warehousing  of  merchandise 
in  transit.  Copenhagen  has  been  declared  a  free  port,  and  no 
customs  duties  are  levied  on  merchandise  landed  solely  for  transit. 
The  water  area  of  the  new  port  covers  fifty-seven  acres,  and  the 
quays  have  a  depth  of  30  feet  at  low  water.  There  being  no  tide 
in  the  Sound,  and  only  rarely  ice  enough  in  winter  to  block  the 
navigation,  the  harbour  is  practically  accessible  at  all  times  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage. 

The  Baltic  is  divided  from  the  North  Sea,  which  is  the  great 
highway  to  and  from  it  for  all  the  traffic  trading  to  this  country 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  narrow  neck  of  land  con- 
stituting the  provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Jutland.  This 
peninsula  overlaps  the  southern  part  of  Sweden,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  channel,  which  is  further  decreased  in  width  by  the  island 
of  Zealand,  which  divides  it  in  two.  These  narrow  gutways, 
known  respectively  as  *  the  Sound '  and  *  the  Belts/  open  out 
into  the  Cattegat,  after  traversing  which  vessels  have  to  round  the 
Skaw,  the  northernmost  part  of  Jutland,  and  then  double  back 
southwards  down  the  Skager  Back  to  the  North  Sea.  The  passage 
through  the  Sound  and  the  Belts  is  strewn  with  dangers.  The 
currents  run  very  strong;  its  waterway  of  only  three  miles  in 
width  at  the  narrowest  place  in  the  Sound,  and  varying  from  four 
to  twenty  miles  through  the  Belts,  is  enclosed  by  the  rocky  coast 
of  Sweden  on  the  one  side  and  the  flat,  sandy  coasts  of  Denmark 
on  the  other,  and  is  encumbered  with  innumerable  banks  and 
shoals.  Sudden  and  violent  squalls  frequently  rise  in  these  seas, 
adding  to  the  other  dangers,  and  often  when  the  winds  are 
contrary  sailing  vessels  are  delayed  for  several  days,  and  some- 
times weeks. 

To  assist  the  navigation  of  these  dangerous  seas  the  Danish 
Government,  by  treaty  with  the  Hanse-towns  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  undertook  to  erect  beacons  and  lights  along  the  coast,  in 
consideration  for  which  all  vessels  navigating  the  Cattegat  paid 
dues  to  Denmark.  This  power  to  levy  dues  remained  in  force  for 
500  years,  and  the  '  Sound  dues  '  were  only  abolished  in  1857, 
under  a  treaty  entered  into  by  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  and  by  a  subsequent  treaty  with  the  United  States.    In 
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consideration  of  Denmark  still  continuing  to  maintain  the  light- 
ing and  beaconing  and  the  management  of  the  pilot  service,  she 
was  paid  about  four  millions  of  money,  of  which  Great  Britain'? 
share  was  1,125,2062. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  which  has  such  a  black  record 
for  wrecks  as  these  narrow  seas.  The  number  in  some  years  h;is 
averaged  more  than  one  a  day,  the  greatest  number  of  wrecks 
recorded  in  one  year  being  425,  and  the  smallest  154.  About 
fifty  per  cent,  of  these  vessels  became  total  wrecks,  all  the  crews 
being  lost.  In  the  four  years  1877-81  no  less  than  700  lives 
were  lost.  With  regard  to  these  wrecks  the  fact,  however,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  many  of  the  vessels  navigating  these 
seas  are  old  and  ill-found,  especially  those  engaged  in  the 
timber  trade,  for  which  any  vessel  condemned  for  other  traffic 
used  to  be  thought  good  enough.  Many  boats  which  fail  to  pass 
the  Board  of  Trade  survey  are  sold  to  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 
and  run  for  many  years  afterwards  in  the  Baltic  trade.  Sailing 
vessels  are  much  more  liable  to  be  wrecked  on  these  coasts  than 
steamers,  and  as  the  former  are  rapidly  being  superseded  the 
proportionate  number  of  wrecks  is  decreasing. 

It  has  been  the  dream  of  Denmark  for  the  last  500  years 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  dangers  of  navigation  in  these  seas 
by  a  marriage  of  the  North  Sea  with  the  Baltic  by  means  of  a 
waterway  across  the  peninsula,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to 
that  country.  In  this  Denmark  partially  succeeded  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Eider  Canal ;  but  the  union  has  now  been  more 
effectually  accomplished,  but  by  Germany  instead  of  Denmark. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  access  from  the  Baltic 
to  Hamburg  and  the  North  Sea  was  obtained  by  a  canal  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  Hanse  city  of  Liibeck.  This  waterway, 
which  branched  out  from  the  Elbe,  is  still  in  existence.  Other 
partial  communications  were  also  opened  out,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  a  waterway  was  made 
between  the  two  seas  by  King  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark,  by 
canalising  the  river  Eider,  and  where  necessary  making  new  cuts. 
This  canal  runs  from  Kiel,  in  the  Baltic,  to  Tonning,  in  the 
North  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  It  is  partly  tidal,  and  has 
six  locks,  the  summit  being  23  feet  above  the  Baltic.  It  is 
100  miles  in  length,  100  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  10  feet 
deep.  The  locks  are  95£  feet  long  and  24J  feet  wide,  with 
9  feet  of  water  on  the  sills.  This  work  may  be  considered 
as  a  great  undertaking  for  the  time  when  it  was  accomplished, 
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and  its  need  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  one  time  as  many  as 
4,000  vessels  used  it  in  one  year.  As  steam  became  more 
generally  used  the  number  fell  off  to  1,500  in  1863.  During 
the  Franco-German  war,  when  the  German  navy  was  kept  in 
check  by  the  French  men-of-war  lying  off  Heligoland,  where 
they  were  stationed  to  keep  watch  over  the  Sound,  this  canal 
was  made  use  of  by  the  Germans  for  the  passage  of  gunboats  and 
transports. 

Useful,  however,  as  this  canal  has  been  in  its  time,  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  vessels  made  an  enlarged  and  improved  waterway  a 
necessity.  After  Schleswig  and  Holstein  had  been  transferred 
from  Danish  to  German  rule,  and  the  two  countries  were  once 
more  on  peaceful  terms,  the  matter  of  the  canal  was  taken  up  by 
the  State  of  Prussia,  and  in  1864  instructions  were  given  for  the 
preparation  of  a  scheme  for  a  new  canal.  The  matter  was,  how- 
ever, shelved,  owing  to  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  and  afterwards  by  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870. 

In  1878  Herr  Dahlstrom,  a  merchant  of  Hamburg,  at  his  own 
expense,  took  the  matter  up,  and  had  surveys  made  and  a  scheme 
prepared  very  much  on  the  lines  subsequently  carried  out. 

This  scheme  was  laid  before  the  first  Emperor  William, 
who  at  once  realised  its  importance.  The  Franco-German  war, 
although  it  had  led  to  delay  in  the  making  of  the  canal,  had 
presented  an  object  lesson  on  naval  affairs  which  was  not  to  be 
disregarded. 

The  naval  force  of  Germany,  small  and  weak  as  it  was  at  that 
time,  was  yet  divided  into  two  parts — one  in  the  Baltic  for  the 
defence  of  those  coasts,  and  the  other  on  the  Elbe — the  two 
portions  being  prevented  from  uniting  by  the  French  fleet,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  was  stationed  so  as  to  command 
the  Sound,  and  thus  prevented  all  sea  communication  between 
the  two  German  naval  stations  at  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven.  Thus 
the  German  navy  was  paralysed  and  unable  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  land  forces. 

The  advantage  of  Heligoland,  which  was  ceded  to  Germany  by 
this  country  in  exchange  for  concessions  on  the  African  continent, 
either  to  an  attacking  or  defending  force,  became  manifest.  Any 
large  fleet  attempting  to  navigate  the  Elbe,  the  Jade,  or  the 
Weser,  owing  to  the  depth  required  for  the  vessels,  must  come 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  this  island,  and  its  value  as  a 
means  of  protection  to  the  naval  station  at  Wilhelmshaven  and  of 
the  commerce  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  cannot  be  overrated,  more 
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especially  since  the  opening  of  the  new  canal  into  the  Elbe.  The 
transfer  from  England  to  Germany  of  this  island,  combined  with 
the  opening  out  of  a  waterway  capable  of  being  navigated  by  the 
largest  class  of  war  vessels  across  the  Jutland  peninsula,  has  thus 
added  immensely  to  the  power  of  Germany  in  these  northern 
seas. 

When  Herr  Dahlstrom's  scheme  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Emperor  he  at  once  realised  its  importance  by  opening 
out  a  road  for  the  two  fleets,  without  their  having  to  navi- 
gate through  Danish  territory,  or  being  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  a  hostile  fleet  commanding  the  Sound,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  provide  a  means  for  German  ships  to  navigate 
between  Hamburg  and  Bremen  and  the  Baltic  without  going  out 
of  German  territory.  The  Emperor's  advisers,  however,  were  not 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  projected  canal.  Moltke's  views,  as  openly  expressed, 
were  that  if  Germany  was  ready  to  find  the  sum  which  the 
canal  would  cost  for  military  purposes,  the  amount  would  be 
better  expended  in  a  second  fleet,  instead  of  on  a  canal  for  the  fleet ; 
that  if  it  was  contended  that  it  was  necessary  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, then  other  nations  would  benefit  more  from  it  than  Germany; 
and  if  it  was  further  urged  that  these  other  countries  would  con- 
tribute towards  the  cost,  in  that  case  the  canal  would  then  have 
to  be  considered  as  international,  and  therefore  useless  from  a 
military  point  of  view.  The  Emperor  and  the  Reichstag,  how- 
ever, took  a  different  view.  The  scheme  was  passed  and  the 
matter  relegated  to  the  executive  to  carry  out,  the  necessary  funds 
being  voted  for  the  purpose  on  condition  that  the  State  of  Prussia, 
the  part  of  the  Empire  that  would  derive  the  greatest  gain  from 
it  commercially,  undertook  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  two  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  pounds,  or  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  estimated  outlay. 

The  Government  having  adopted  the  canal,  the  surveys  and 
plans  for  the  work  were  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  as  soon  as 
these  were  completed  the  inauguration  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  William  I.,  in  June  1887,  when 
he  declared  the  work  to  be  '  for  'the  honour  of  Germany,  and  for 
the  good,  the  greatness,  and  the  strength  of  the  Empire.'  Eight 
years  later,  in  June  last,  amidst  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  his 
grandson,  the  present  Emperor  William,  declared  the  canal  open 
for  traffic. 

Kiel  Bay,  which  forme  the  terminus  of  the  canal  at  the  Baltic 
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end,  is  a  magnificent  harbour,  six  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  wide,  opening  out  into  a  large  outer  bay,  which  forms  a 
safe  and  commodious  roadstead.  It  has  perfect  anchorage,  with 
a  depth  of  from  30  to  50  feet,  and  is  sufficiently  capacious  for 
all  the  largest  vessels  of  the  German  navy  to  manoeuvre.  The 
country  round  this  port  and  naval  station  is  famous  for  its  forest 
and  lake  scenery,  and  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  visited 
by  great  numbers  of  English  yachts,  owing  to  the  regattas  which 
have  been  held  under  the  fostering  patronage  of  the  Emperor. 
The  Baltic,  with  its  beautiful  woodland  scenery  and  lovely  deep 
blue  water  and  its  quaint  fishing  villages,  now  that  it  has  been 
rendered  more  accessible,  will  no  doubt  become  a  favourite  cruising 
ground  for  yachtsmen  during  the  summer  days  and  the  bright 
nights  of  the  north. 

The  other  terminus  is  at  Holtenau,  about  eighteen  miles  up 
the  Elbe.  The  country  here,  with  its  desolate  tract  of  low  fiat 
sandy  coast,  presents  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  Kiel. 

For  some  distance  the  canal  pursues  the  course  of  the  old 
Eider  Canal,  a  portion  of  which  it  has  absorbed,  the  remainder 
being  connected  with  the  new  waterway  by  a  lock.  The  canal 
is  61£  miles  long,  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  Suez,  and  not 
quite  double  that  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  The  water 
is  practically  level  throughout,  locks  being  placed  at  the  Elbe 
end  to  provide  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  and  at  the  Baltic 
end  only  to  be  used  during  heavy  gales,  when  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  affected  by  the  wind.  The  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  Elbe  is 
10  feet,  or  in  very  extreme  cases  15  feet,  and  very  heavy  gales 
occasionally  raise  or  depress  the  surface  of  the  Baltic  several 
feet.  Under  extreme  circumstances  there  might  be  a  sufficient 
difference  of  level  to  make  locks  at  each  end  a  necessity.  The 
locks  are  very  substantial  and  massive  structures,  and  have  added 
nearly  a  million  to  the  cost  of  the  canal.  They  claim  to  be,  if  not 
for  actual  length  or  width,  yet  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  are  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  admit  war-ships  of  the  first  class  and  vessels 
as  large  as  the  Atlantic  liners.  The  largest  dock  and  ship  canal 
locks  in  this  country  are  built  singly,  or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  there  is  more  than  one  lock,  these  are  of 
different  sizes,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  larger  or  smaller  vessels, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  so  economising  water.  Those,  however, 
on  the  Baltic  Canal  are  built  in  pairs,  each  of  equal  capacity,  one 
lock  being  intended  for  vessels  entering  and  the  other  for  those 
leaving,  a  system  which,  though  adding  largely  to  the  cost,  has 
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the  advantage  that  if  any  accident  happened  to  one  set  of  gates, 
or  to  the  appliances  for  opening  and  closing  them,  the  other  lock 
would  be  available.  The  total  length  of  these  locks  is  712  feet, 
the  useful  length,  or  that  between  the  gates,  being  492  feet.  The 
width  is  82  feet,  and  the  depth  of  water  on  the  sill  31^  feet.  As 
a  comparison  with  these  dimensions  it  may  be  stated  that  some  of 
our  largest  men-of-war  are  367  feet  long,  68  feet  wide,  and  have 
28  feet  draught ;  and  the  large  Atlantic  liners  are  558  feet  long, 
72  feet  wide,  with  26  feet  draught.  These,  therefore,  could  only 
pass  through  at  high  water. 

The  canal  is  crossed  by  six  main  roads  and  four  railways,  for 
which  six  fixed  bridges,  having  single  spans  of  512  feet,  giving  a 
headway  of  138  feet,  and  four  swing  bridges,  having  a  waterway 
of  164  feet,  have  been  provided.  Communication  between  the 
two  sides,  where  the  less  important  roads  have  been  intersected,  is 
afforded  by  flat-bottomed  ferry  boats  placed  every  four  miles 
apart,  and  worked  by  wire  ropes ;  or  by  a  roadway  resting  on 
stages  fixed  on  boats  which  swing  across  the  canal. 

The  country  through  which  the  canal  has  been  cut  is  generally 
flat,  and  in  places  low  and  marshy,  especially  along  the  part  near 
the  Elbe,  the  level  of  the  water  in  some  places  being  above  that 
of  the  land  through  which  the  canal  passes.  For  a  short  distance 
near  Grriinthal,  at  the  watershed  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Eider,  there 
is  a  cutting  of  nearly  100  feet  in  depth.  The  soil  varied  very 
much,  in  places  consisting  principally  of  very  compact  and  hard 
glacial  drift  interspersed  with  large  boulders,  some  of  which  had 
to  be  blasted  before  they  could  be  removed.  The  deep  cutting  at 
Grriinthal  was  through  strata  consisting  of  clay  in  disturbed  beds, 
and  occasioned  much  trouble  from  the  sides  slipping  into  the 
excavation.  Along  the  marshes  the  surface  consisted  of  a  mossy 
turf  with  a  marly  subsoil,  in  some  places  so  soft  as  to  be  incapable 
of  bearing  the  tread  of  the  men,  and  which  filled  up  the  excava- 
tion as  fast  as  it  was  made.  This  part  of  the  work  gave  the 
greatest  trouble,  and  the  difficulty  was  only  overcome  by  bringing 
sand  from  other  parts  in  trucks  along  a  railway  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  tipping  it  from  stages  into  the  bog,  the  sand  sinking  in 
some  places  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  below  4he  surface,  while  the  bog 
spewed  up  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  for  a  width  of  50  feet. 
When  sufficient  sand  had  been  tipped  to  form  two  solid  banks,  or 
dams,  on  either  side  the  material  was  excavated  from  between 
them.  The  quantity  of  sand  used  in  5£  miles  of  tbis  boggy 
ground  was  over  2£  million  cubic  yards.    The  total  quantity  of 
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interesting  old  woman.  And  yet  she  exercised  an  indefinable 
attraction  that  was  more  decidedly  manifested  when  she  began  to 
speak,  which  she  did  in  a  slow,  deliberate  manner,  breaking  the 
words  into  syllables,  yet  stringing  them  together  on  an  endless 
filament  of  sing-song. 

'  Come  away  ben,  my  man,  and  take  a  seat,'  she  said,  almost 
before  the  young  man  had  asked  for  shelter.  'No,  no,  hinny, 
you'll  no  walk  ony  farther  the  night.  Desht  wait  here  and  you'll 
get  a  cast  wi'  the  post  gig,  and  III  make  you  a  cup  of  tea/ 

If  it  were  possible,  it  would  only  be  puzzling  to  reproduce  her 
dialect  in  the  breadth  with  which  it  was  spoken,  for  the  reader 
might  not  understand  as  well  as  her  visitor  did  that  '  hiz  yins ' 
meant i  us,'  and  *  wurras ' '  ours,'  to  take  two  constantly  recurring 
examples.  '  Gro  set !  But  this'll  lay  the  stour/  she  exclaimed  as 
the  rain-drops  now  pelted  against  the  little  diamond  panes.  Then, 
when  the  tea  had  '  masked/  and  she  had  drawn  her  little  three- 
legged  stool,  or '  cracky/  to  the  table  and  placed  her  visitor  on 
the  only  other  seat,  a  rickety  chair,  she  said  comfortably :  '  Now 
dinna  be  feared,  but  pit  oot  hand  and  help  yoursel','  which  he  did 
without  much  pressing,  taking  turn  and  turn  about  with  the  only 
knife,  which  was  used  alternately  to  cut  the  bread  and  spread  the 
butter,  and  dipping  his  spoon  into  a  basin  which  bore  the  warning, 
c  Be  canny  with  the  sugar.' 

The  lonely  old  woman  was  evidently  very  glad  of  a  little 
company,  and  liked  the  lad's  quiet,  honest  face.  So  she  began  by 
giving  him  a  long  account  of  her  pains,  the  everlasting  topic  of 
her  class,  and  explaining  about  the  various  cures  she  had  tried. 
He  quite  understood,  and  remarked  that  this  came  of  having  to 
be  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

1  Aye,  hinny,  you  may  well  say  that/  she  replied.  '  Wunter's 
a  verra  tryin'  time  for  hiz  yins  that  have  to  pull  turnips  and  turn 
the  cutter,  and  often  fork  corn  to  the  thrasher  when  the  grand's 
white  and  the  laddies  sclidin'.  Go,  I've  heard  men-folk  say  they 
liked  the  smell  of  a  young  bean-field  when  the  bees  are  bummin* 
in  't  after  a  shower  of  rain,  and  young  lads  are  fond  of  the  saint  of 
new-cut  hay  when  them  and  their  sweathearts  are  teddin*  it; 
mony  a  romp  we  had  when  I  was  a  lass,  and  jimp  young  women 
are  fond  of  the  quiet  lonnins  in  the  gloamin',  when  the  red  and 
white  briary  roses  are  oot ;  but  the  awd  bondager  thinks  no  smell 
so  fine  as  the  smell  o'  burnin'  quickens  ; l  for,  when  the  little  fires 

1  Quickens,  the  roct3  of  couch-grass,  gathered,  dried,  and  burnt  in  little  heaps 
before  spring  crops  are  sown. 
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are  smokin'  and  blazin'  on  the  ploughed  land,  and  the  blowsterous 
Mairch  wind's  fair  bitin'  wi'  reek,  it's  a  sure  sign  that  the  warst  is 
by  for  the  year  and  we're  comin'  on  to  the  canny  time  o'  spring. 
I  liket  the  shearin'  when  I  was  young  and  gatherin*  taties,  but 
when  you  get  up  in  years  you  begin  to  think  the  fireside  the  best 
merrymaking  you  can  get.' 

One  thing  led  to  another,  and  it  was  with  a  wistful  look,  that 
sat  curiously  on  her  age-puckered  face  and  scanty  grey  hair,  that 
she  began  to  tell,  in  the  tone  of  one  not  sure  of  being  believed, 
that  in  her  time  she,  too,  had  been  a  queen  of  harvests-field  and 
kirn  dance. 

1  You'll  desht  think  I'm  silly  for  tellin'  you,'  she  said,  *  but 
when  I  ga'ed  into  the  stackyard  on  the  top  o'  the  last  load  o'  corn, 
wi'  the  shearers  and  binders  a'  laughin'  ahint,  folk  said  the  horses 
never  had  pulled  in  a  bonnier  lass.  Eh,  my  dear,  I  was  both 
daft  and  supple  then  and  the  steward  and  me  led  off  the  dance 
at  the  supper,  and  we  kept  it  up  till  yokin'  time  in  the  morninV 

She  had  found  a  good  listener,  and  her  heart  warmed  to  him. 
'Eh,  my  dear!'  she  exclaimed,  CI  div  like  to  see  you  sittin' 
there,  for  you  mind  me  o'  my  bairn.  I  had  as  bonny  a  laddie 
as  ever  you  saw,  hinny,  but  the  folk  were  so  bad  to  him  he  ran 
away,  and  I'm  always  expectin'  him  back.  1'  the  dark  nights 
I  aye  keep  a  cannle  burnin'  i'  the  end  window,  and  every 
step  that  gans  past  I  think  maun  be  his.'  As  she  paused  the 
visitor  expressed  a  hope  that  the  runaway  would  drop  in  one  day 
when  she  least  expected  it,  and  she  went  on,  '  He  was  fowerteen 
when  they  garred  him  run  away,  and  if  he  had  axed  me  I'd  a 
followed  him  had  it  been  to  sleep  at  the  dyke  back.  He'll  be  a 
fine  young  man  now,  as  big  as  you,  and,  maybe,  as  bonny.  And 
I've  made  things  for  him,  and  knitted  stockin's ;  and  my  faither's 
big  watch  that  never  went  I've  aye  keepit  it  for  him,  cause  he'll  be 
a  man  now  and  want  to  carry  a  watch  when  he  gans  to  see  the 
lasses.' 

Opening  the  door  of  a  little  cupboard,  she  added,  '  See,  he'll 
ken  his  mother  didna  forget  him  ;  I've  kept  a'  his  things  since  he 
was  a  babby,  for  the  time'll  come  when  he  may  want  them  for  a 
bairn  of  his  own,'  and  she  took  out  the  white  wallet  in  which  he  had 
carried  his  school  dinner  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  tin  bottle  of 
cold  tea,  a  broken  slate  with  a  game  of  c  fickley  o's '  never  rubbed 
out,  a  tattered  Gray's  arithmetic,  and  the  i  collection '  in  which 
he  used  to  read.  '  He  worked  oot  in  summer  and  I  paid  for  his 
8choolin'  every  winter/  she  said  as  the  youth  opened  one  of  the 

LL2 
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books.  He  was  surprised  to  see  from  the  name  and  date  that  the 
child  had  apparently  been  to  school  more  than  thirty  years  before. 
If  that  were  true  he  must  be  a  man  getting  on  to  fifty — an  appalling 
old  age  to  nineteen.  But  Grace  Nesbit  had  her  own  crazy  ideas 
of  chronology,  and  refused  to  entertain  the  thought.  l  Houts, 
bairn  ! '  she  exclaimed  when  he  pointed  out  the  discrepancy,  '  d'ye 
think  he  can  be  as  awd  as  his  mother?  You'll  see  when  he 
comes  back  he's  desht  as  young  and  yald  as  you  are.' 

In  his  inexperience  he  tried  to  show  that  she  must  have  made 
a  mistake,  but  her  mind,  sound  enough  in  all  other  respects, 
could  not  realise  the  lapse  of  time.  A  lack  of  education  and  an 
unhealthy  habit  of  brooding  on  one  topic  during  her  long  solitary 
tasks  in  the  field,  and  the  equal  loneliness  of  the  cottage,  had 
combined  to  form  a  hallucination  nothing  could  erase. 

The  youth,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  argument,  and  being 
now  refreshed  with  his  rest,  rose  to  go,  but,  before  doing  so, 
moved  by  the  poverty-stricken  appearance  of  the  woman  and  her 
surroundings,  he  put  his  hand  into  a  slenderly  furnished  pocket 
to  give  her  something  for  her  trouble,  but  she  refused  anything 
of  the  kind.  i  No,  no,  laddie/  said  she,  c  I'm  better  provided  than 
you  think  for.  I've  always  been  savin'  agin  his  comin'  back,  and 
young  folk  never  have  mair  money  than  they  want ;  but  mind, 
hinny,  and  come  in  whenever  you're  passin';  you  may  na  get 
much  good,  you'll  never  get  ony  ill  frae  awd  Grade.  But  what 
for  are  you  hurryin'  when  you  could  get  a  lift  with  the  post  ? ' 

1  Oh,  it's  a  fine  night  now,'  said  the  boy,  for  the  moorland 
birds  were  twittering  and  a  clear  twilight  was  settling  down  on 
the  green  refreshened  fields.  '  I'm  taking  a  near  cut  across  the 
common  and  up  the  west  slack  o'  the  hill,  and  they're  not 
expectin'  me  back.'  The  grave  look  that  came  to  his  face 
appeared  to  suggest  that  preoccupation  with  troubles  of  his  own 
partly  accounted  for  the  patience  with  which  he  had  endured  the 
woman's  long  gossip.  l  They're  not  expectin'  me  back,'  he  re- 
peated. *  I'm  the  herd's  son  of  Skelterburn,  and  I've  run  away 
from  my  place.' 

1  Hout  now,  laddie,'  said  the  old  woman  soothingly ;  *  dinna 
be  cussen  doon  about  that.  You're  young  and  yebble,  and  he 
mun  ha'  been  a  bad  maister  if  a  likely  lad  like  you  had  to  take 
French  leave.' 

'It  was  Davis,  the  money-lender,*  replied  the  boy,  glad  to 
relieve  his  mind  to  any  one.  '  Father  made  me  answer  the 
advertisement  because  he  had  paid  a  lot  for  my  schoolin'  and 
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wanted  me  to  get  into  town ;  but  I  would  sooner  ca'  sheep  about 
the  Cheviot  Hills  a'  my  life  than  have  to  worry  the  life  out  o'  folk 
for  rent  and  interest.  They  say  Davis  came  to  the  place  a  poor 
laddie  and  got  some  job  in  a  pawnshop,  and  a  queer  business  they 
say  it  was.  The  man  in  time  died  and  he  married  the  widow. 
She  carries  on  the  shop  now,  and  he  lends  money  to  hard-up 
farmers  and  such-like.  When  he  made  me  go  and  crave  Mat 
Elliot — you'll  ken  him,  he  was  steward  here  once — and  it  being 
clippin'-time,  at  any  rate,  when  I'm  sure  of  a  job,  I  just  started 
to  tramp  back  to  Skelterburn.' 

*  Mextus  Atty !  what  did  you  say  aboot  Mattha  Eliot  ? '  asked 
the  slow  old  woman  with  a  startled  energy  she  had  not  previously 
displayed. 

c  Aye,  I  thought  you  would  be  sorry,  for  he  belonged  to  these 
parts/  answered  he.  '  Mat  had  bad  luck,  and  not  enough  capital 
when  he  took  Broomieknowe  Farm.  So  he  began  to  borrow  from 
Davis,  and  everybody  that  does  that  is  ruined  in  the  end.  If  Mat 
can't  raise  the  interest — Davis  is  comin'  for  't  the  morn — there*s 
an  end  to  his  farm,  for  Davis  is  as  hard  as  a  grindstone.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,'  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  i  I  worked 
to  Mattha  for  many  a  year  when  he  was  the  steward,  and  him  and 
his  wife  were  verra  good  to  me  and  my  bairn  when  we  sair  needed 
it.     But  his  friends  '11  help  him,  wull  they  no,  hinny  ? ' 

i  They've  done  as  much  as  they  can  already,'  he  replied.  i  If 
he  hasn't  the  money  the  morn  he'll  be  turned  out  o'  house  and 
hold.     Davis  is  not  the  man  to  rest  till  he  has  had  the  last  penny.' 

After  giving  full  particulars  of  the  case  the  boy  started  home- 
wards and  the  old  woman  drew  in  her  stool  to  the  dying  embers 
of  the  fire,  and,  taking  out  a  dirty  clay  pipe,  lit  it  and  smoked,  for, 
like  many  outworking  women,  obliged  to  be  almost  manlike  in 
their  work  and  dress,  she  imitated  the  male  sex  in  a  love  of 
tobacco,  and  as  she  puffed  and  muttered  to  herself  she  again  and 
again  eyed  a  certain  brick  in  the  floor  under  which  were  concealed 
the  small  hoardings  of  a  lifetime.  '  It  was  for  the  laddie  I  pingled 
and  scarted  it  together,'  she  soliloquised  aloud,  and  then,  *  had  it 
no  been  for  him,  me  and  the  bairn  would  both  ha'  been  in  the 
workhouse.'  But  at  last  she  put  out  her  pipe,  laid  it  carefully 
away  in  its  nook  beside  the  fireplace,  put  on  her  i  gathering  coal,' 
carefully  raked  the  ashes  over  to  keep  it  from  burning  too  quickly, 
and  retired  to  rest  with  her  mind  made  up  to  take  £  very  singula? 
step  in  the  morning. 
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II. 

On  a  brilliant  summer  day  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any 
chance  passer-by  to  imagine  that  trouble  or  distress  could   be 
within  the  homestead  of  Matthew  Elliot.    With  its  neat  flower- 
plot  before  the  door,  and  a  famous  yellow  rose  drooping  in  myriads 
from  the  white  wall ;  with  its  wealth  of  pigs  and  ducks  and  hens 
and  geese  grunting  and  squeaking  and  cackling  from  a  barnyard 
shaded  by  elms,  from  which  a  colony  of  rooks  sent  fofth  a  ceaseless 
gurgling  murmur  as  the  young  tried  simultaneously  to  swallow 
their  food  and  call  for  more,  it  seemed  to  present  an  ideal  of 
rustic  peace  and  happiness.     Yet  the  round  honest  face  of  the 
farmer  was  clouded  with  anxiety,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
he  sat  in  the  garden  waiting  for  his  bees  to  swarm  and  dreading 
the  arrival  of  a  visitor  whom  he  had  returned  from  the  fields  to 
meet.    We  say  '  sat/  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  not  keep 
the  same  position  five  minutes  together.    He  flung  himself  into 
the  rustic  arbour,  then  jumped  up  and  walked  up  between  the 
gooseberry  bushes  to  the  hives  where  the  bees  were  hanging  out 
in  large  buzzing  clusters  ready  to-  follow  a  new  queen,  and  rest- 
lessly he  turned  to  the  house,  said  an  irritable  word  to  c  Marget/ 
his  placid-tempered  wife,  and  whisked  back  into  the  garden  again. 
This  was  very  unusual  behaviour  on  his  part,  but  the  situation 
offered  a  good  excuse  for  it.     A6  far  back  as  he  could  remember,  it 
had  been  his  ambition  to  take  thi6  little  farm,  and  for  many  a 
frugal  year  he  had  saved  for  the  purpose.    When  he  did  at  last 
venture  on  the  tenancy  it  was  with  a  certain  trust  in  luck.     The 
whole  of  his  capital  was  needed  to  stock  and  work  it  for  the  first 
twelve  months.     He  had  not  a  penny  to  fell  back  upon  in  case  of      ' 
need.     Fortune,  with  her  usual  caprice,   deserted  him  at  the      { 
critical  moment.     Instead  of  the  crowded  stackyard  and  large      j 
increase  for  which  he  hoped,  she  sent  the  rinderpest  among  his      i 


cattle  and  he  had  never  recovered  from  the  blow.  It  is  just 
possible  that  he  might  have  done  so,  but  for  the  fact  of  his  felling 
into  a  snare  continually  set  for  the  distressed  farmer ;  in  other 
words,  he  had  gone  a-borrowing  from  one  of  those  harpies  whose 
extortions  are  a  disgrace  to  rural  England.  If  once  the  simple 
husbandman  gets  into  their  clutches  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  him  ' 
to  escape ;  and  though  Elliot  had  made  a  gallant  effort  to  do  so, 
he  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever  from  succeeding.  After  returning  | 
more  than  the  sum  originally  borrowed,  in  the  shape  of  fees  and      | 
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interest,  not  only  was  the  principal  still  unreduced,  but  this  year 
he  had  been  obliged  to  let  his  payments  fell  into  arrears.  For 
these  he  was  now  being  pressed  by  the  money-lender,  who,  though 
the  farmer  was  not  shrewd  enough  to  guess  it,  only  refrained  from 
carrying  things  to  an  extremity  because  certain  facts  that  had 
come  out  in  a  recent  and  very  bad  exposure  had  made  him  reluctant 
to  face  the  County  Court  Judge  with  a  case  in  which  his  proceed- 
ings had  been  shady. 

Even  at  the  very  time  when  Matthew  was  clenching  his  fist 
in  the  garden  and  muttering  '  Dang  the  man !  If  he  would  but 
give  us  till  after  harvest  I'd  pull  through  yet/  Mr.  Davis  was  being 
driven  along  from  the  station  in  a  gig.  He  was  in  every  respect 
a  mean-looking  man — mean  in  his  dress,  as  though  he  grudged 
to  spend  a  penny  more  than  he  could  help  on  it ;  mean  in  his 
face,  with  little  greedy  eyes  and  mean  thin  lips  covered  with 
thin,  close-clipped  grizzly  hair.  '  Miser/  in  a  word,  was  written  all 
over  him.  His  only  happiness — if  the  satisfaction  it  yielded  him 
can  be  called  happiness — lay  in  getting  money  or  in  contriving 
expedients  to  avoid  spending  it.  The  very  trap  in  which  he  came 
along  he  had  got  without  paying  for,  from  an  hotel  keeper  who  was 
in  his  debt.  It  was  extremely  little  he  cared  for  the  beautiful 
lane  shaded  with  waving  green  elm  boughs,  or  the  corn-fields 
glistening  and  glowing  in  the  sun,  or  the  sheep  panting  beneath 
the  shade,  or  the  blue  and  distant  mountains,  that  would  have 
awakened  the  admiration  of  any  but  an  earthworm. 

And  yet  there  was  one  little  rustic  scene  that  seemed  to  rivet 
his  attention.  It  was  a  farm  cart  drawn  by  a  heavy  draught 
horse  and  driven  by  an  elderly  rustic  with  a  shaggy  merry  face, 
who  sat  on  the  '  limmer/  and  whistled  and  sang  in  almost  insolent 
carelessness  as  the  hired  gig,  which  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
distinguish  from  the  conveyances  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  or 
gentry,  drove  past.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cart  was  a  bunch  of 
straw  on  which  sat  the  smiling  and  antique  figure  of  a  woman 
dressed  in  the  scuttle  bonnet,  rusty  black  gown  and  plaid  worn 
ages  ago  by  country  folk,  and  grasping,  as  though  she  feared  it 
would  fall  through  the  cart,  a  *  reticule '  or  market  basket  well 
stuffed,  as  it  seemed,  with  something  or  other. 

It  was  not  the  old  woman,  however,  who  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  money-lender,  but  her  companion,  at  sight  of  whom 
he  seemed  to  '  creep  into  himself  as  the  gig  swept  past  the  cart. 
Yet  the  rustic  had  nothing  extraordinary  in  his  appearance,  unless 
it  were  a  something  that  told  of  a  roving  disposition  and  the 
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habits  of  a  ne'er-do-well,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  spend  a 
lifetime  in  wandering,  and  eventually  drift  back  to  their  native 
place  poorer  than  when  they  left.  Whatever  the  cause  might  be, 
after  passing  the  party  Mr.  Davis  made  his  driver  hurry  on,  and 
he  looked  round  several  times  to  see  if  the  cart  had  turned  off  or 
was  still  following  in  the  same  direction.  That  it  did,  for  Grade, 
who  was  the  old  woman  in  her  Sunday  clothes,  said  as  he  passed, 
1  Now,  Watty,  my  man,  we  maun  try  and  make  Dobbin  get  on  a 
bit  faster,  for  as  sure  as  I'm  here  it's  come  into  my  mind  that's 
the  verra  man  the  laddie  spoke  aboot.' 

'  If  it  is,'  replied  the  carter,  *  I've  seen  him  before,  but  where 
I  dinna  mind.  Only  what's  the  use  of  heedin'  your  daft  notions  ? 
Div  you  no  think  yourseP  silly  now  to  come  here  on  this  fool's 
errand  ? ' 

4  Eh,  Wat,  hinny,'  she  replied,  placidly,  *  'Mony  a  time  I  car- 
ried you  when  you  was  desht  a  babby,  and  mony  a  piece  I  gave 
you  when  you  played  wi'  my  laddie  on  the  common,  and  maybe 
there's  mair  in  awd  Grade's  heid  than  you  think  now.9 

Meantime  the  money-lender,  closely  followed  by  the  strange 
couple,  had  driven  up  to  the  farmhouse. 

He  did  not  let  the  groom  unyoke  the  horse,  but  saying  he 
intended  to  return  almost  immediately,  made  his  way  into  the 
garden,  where  he  had  seen  the  farmer.  But  here  a  delay  occurred, 
for  just  before  he  entered  a  large  swarm  had  come  off,  and  Mat- 
thew, without  a  hood  or  any  other  protection,  was  standing  with  a 
skep  in  his  hand  amid  a  brown  cloud  of  humming  bees.  He  cried 
to  his  visitor  to  l  come  away ;  they  would  not  sting  when  they 
were  casting ' ;  but,  as  Mr.  Davis  began  striking  with  his  hand  at 
the  first  insect  that  came  buzzing  round,  a  sharp  pain  in  his  cheek 
belied  the  former's  words,  and  he  rushed  off  to  a  safe  distance. 
Elliot  was  not  himself  a  very  quick  man,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances was  not  disposed  to  hurry,  besides  being  aware  that 
steadiness  and  gentleness  are  necessary  qualities  in  dealing  with 
bees.  Thus,  to  the  dismay  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  farm  cart  had  rumbled 
up  to  the  door  before  they  had  done  much  more  than  begin  their 
conversation.  Who  the  visitor  was,  the  carter  soon  learned  from 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  gig,  and  Grace  hurried  away  to  make  a 
third  in  the  colloquy  while  Watty  looked  after  his  horse. 

As  the  old  woman  came  up  to  the  shady  summer-house  to  which 
the  men  had  retired,  the  farmer,  in  a  gruff  manly  way  that  meant 
a  great  deal  to  those  who  knew  him,  had  been  saying,  *  What's  the 
good  o'  batherin'  yne  now  when  I  haven't  it  ?    J>t  the  thing  bide  till 
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after  harvest  an'  you'll  get  paid.  It's  only  ruinin'  a  man  to  press 
him  at  this  time  o'  the  year.' 

( But  there  are  two  quarters'  interest  not  paid/  the  money- 
lender was  saying.  *  I'm  making  a  very  fair  offer.  Get  twenty- 
five  pounds  for  me  in  a  week  and  twenty-five  a  month  after,  and 
I'll  let  the  rest  lie  over  till  the  back  end  of  the  year  when  you  get 
the  money  for  your  crops.' 

4 1  tell  you  it  canna  be  done— not  if  I've  to  be  broken  and 
taken  to  the  workhouse,'  Matthew  was  beginning,  when  the  old 
woman,  carrying  the  reticule  and  wearing  her  usual  smile,  entered 
into  the  summer-house. 

The  money-lender,  who  had  not  been  able  to  see  her  features 
in  the  cart,  gave  an  almost  imperceptible  start  and  edged  himself 
away  into  a  corner.  But  the  old  woman  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention. 

'  Mattha,  hinny,'  she  said,  as  with  fingers  that  trembled  a  little 
she  began  to  unfasten  the  lid  of  her  reticule,  '  you  and  your  wife 
was  good  friends  to  me  and  my  bairn  when  we  sair  needed  it,  and 
so  I  desht  said  to  myseV  last  night,  "  Now,  if  the  laddie  was  here 
and  kenned  Mattha  was  in  trouble,  what  would  he  say  ?  "  And  it 
was  a'  as  quiet  as  quiet,  you  ken,  desht  the  hoolet  cryin'  now  and 
then,  and  the  rats  fustlin'  below  the  bed.  I  thought  I  heard  him 
say,  "  Mother,  you  and  me's  hardy  folk,  and  so  youll  desht  gie 
him  what  you  have." '  By  this  time  she  had  produced  from  her 
basket  two  little  sacking  bags  such  as  farmers  carry  samples  of 
wheat  in ;  and  saying,  *  I  saved  and  pingled  it  for  the  laddie,  you 
ken,  and  I  always  put  mair  than  half  my  wages  in  when  it  was 
summer ;  but  when  the  laddie  comes  back,  my  dear,  he'll  be  well 
to  pass  and  think  I  did  right/  she  poured  the  silver  and  copper 
coins  into  her  lap  and  offered  him  them  all.  '  It'll  be  mair  than  you 
need/  she  added  simply,  'but  the  rest  'ill  help  you  past  the 
harvest.' 

Matthew  Elliot  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  the  old  woman's 
arithmetic  was  as  faulty  as  her  chronology,  and  that  the  brave 
show  of  coins  would  really  amount  only  to  a  fraction  of  his  needs 
if  counted  in  pounds ;  but  cloaking  more  feeling  than  he  would 
confess  to,  in  a  rough  manner  he  said,  'Put  it  back!  Put  it 
back,  Grade.  I'd  deserve  to  be  whupped  naked  up  and  down  the 
country  if  I  touched  a  penny  on't.  And  look  you  here,  Mr.  Davis, 
it's  the  workhouse  if  you  like.' 

The  money-lender  was  about  to  say  something  in  reply,  when 
be  w$s  interrupted  by  the  shaggy  yokel  who  bad  driven  the  cart. 
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and  who,  having  now  walked  up  to  the  group  after  a  long  6 tare  in 
which  impudence  and  curiosity  were  blended,  now  exclaimed, 
'  Dash  my  buttons !'  in  a  voice  that  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  company.  Then  addressing  Gracie  in  a  tone  of  rough  ironic 
raillery,  he  said,  '  I  always  telled  you  it  was  a  fair  waste  o'  candles, 
Gracie,  burnin'  and  burnin'  them  at  the  end  window  as  if  for  the 
last  thirty  years  and  mair  the  bairn  had  been  wannerin'  about  the 
bogs  and  hills.  Lord !  here  he  is,  and  I'll  wager  you  dinna  ken 
him!' 

The  slow-witted  old  woman  sat  staring  in  stupid  surprise,  and 
her  companion,  turning  to  the  farmer,  said, '  She's  donnart,  but  you 
mind  her  lad  had  a  scar  on  his  neck.  Look,  there  it  is  as  plain 
as  a  tarry,  cross  on  a  sheep's  back.  Oh,  you  needna  hide  it/  for 
the  man  had  almost  involuntarily  made  a  motion  to  pull  up  the 
collar  of  his  coat. 

4  It's  all  a  lie/  cried  the  money-lender,  losing  his  ordinary 
composure ;  and  the  old  woman  too,  recovering  from  her  surprise, 
said,  '  Did  you  think  you  knew  him  better  than  his  own  mother, 
Wat  ?  The  laddie  '11  be  a  yald  young  man  now,  but  no  so  far  on 
in  years  as  this  gentleman,  and  he  was  a  bonny  bairn.  You're 
only  makin'  fun  o'  the  awd  bondager.' 

But  Wat  stuck  to  his  point,  and  planting  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  summer-house  to  prevent  the  money-lender  from  carrying 
out  a  very  obvious  intention  to  retire,  related  what  he  knew  of 
him.  His  account  may  be  condensed  into  a  few  sentences.  In 
his  roving  youth  he  had  been  thrown  into  the  society  of  many 
questionable  characters  for  whose  plunder  Davis,  during  his  early 
connection  with  the  pawnshop,  had  acted  as  '  fence.'  Thus  he  had 
known  him  in  later  years  than  any  of  his  neighbours,  and,  as  he 
said,  would  have  recognised  him  at  once  but  for  the  change  of 
names  which  had  puzzled  him  for  a  moment.  '  I'm  no  the  man 
to  turn  tale-pyet/  he  ended,  '  but  I  ken  them  could  lay  Jock 
Nesbit  in  quod  any  day.'  Then  he  whispered  to  Mat,  c  Let's  get 
the  hinds  and  dip  him  in  the  horse-pond.' 

The  farmer,  however,  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal,  but  even 
pushed  the  carter  aside  as  he  tried  to  obstruct  Nesbit,  or  Davis, 
who,  with  a  hideous  attempt  to  smile,  turned  to  go  away  with  the 
excuse  that  he  had  a  call  to  make  elsewhere.  c  And  you,  my  friend,' 
he  said,  addressing  his  accuser,  '  have  made  a  sad  mistake ;  but  you 
seem  very  poor,  and  if  a  few  shillings — or  even  a  pound/  fumbling 
in  his  pocket — but  Wat  told  him  scornfully  *  to  keep  his  dirty 
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money,  only  if  he  troubled  Mat  Elliot  further  he  would  have  his 
hand  in  the  pie  whatever  it  cost.' 

Glad  to  get  off  so  easy,  the  money-lender  replied,  as  he  hurried 
off,  '  Certainly  he  had  never  meant  to  harass  Mr.  Elliot,  and  would 
take  the  money  just  when  it  was  convenient,'  and  he  gave  the 
horse-pond  a  wide  berth,  for  the  man  looked  as  if  he  would  enjoy 
pushing  him  in.  '  He  never  said  gome  to  his  own  mother,'  the 
honest  carter  indignantly  exclaimed  as  the  gig  drove  off. 

As  to  Grace,  she  was  mechanically  replacing  her  money  in  the 
two  little  bags,  and  she  was  very  quiet  all  the  way  home,  but  the 
curious  thing  was  that  she  rose  next  morning  with  the  conviction 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  day  before  had  either  been  only  part 
of  a  bad  dream,  or  a  cantrip  of  Watty's.  The  hopes  and  thoughts 
of  a  lifetime  soon  reasserted  themselves,  and  when  I  saw  her  long 
afterwards  in  her  green  lichened  wayside  cottage,  she  still  kept  a 
light  burning  all  night,  at  the  end  window,  and  on  my  asking 
why,  replied  in  a  voice  grown  plaintive  with  age,  k  Div  you  no  ken 
it's  for  the  laddie  ?  He  went  away  when  he  was  fowerteen,  my 
dear,  and  I'm  sure  hell  come  back  if  it's  only  to  put  his  mother  i' 
the  mools.  And  the  things  I've  made,  and  the  stockin's  I've 
knitted  are  a'  kept  for  him,  hinny.  There  wasna  a  bonnier  bairn 
in  the  parish,  and  hell  be  a  yald  young  man  now.  Wat  fair  gliffed 
me  yince  wi'  sayin'  an  awd  skinney  man  frae  th#  sooth  was  him ; 
but  it  was  desht  his  joky  way.  So  the  laddie's  sure  to  come  back, 
and  if  there's  only  ae  light  burnin'  he'll  ken  it's  his  mother's.' 

P.  Anderson  Graham. 


So8 


A  Bream  of  Dead  Gods. 


ONCE  from  the  unplumbed  deeps  of  a  dream  my  soul  went  forth 
Through  a  sky  that  flickered  and  flashed  with  the  gleam  of 
the  Northern  Lights ; 
I  followed  their  flame  afar  to  the  ultimate,  desolate  North, 
And  the  cry  of  the  ships  came  up  from  seas  that  the  Frost 
King  smites. 

The  long  white  lines  of  the  swans  went  past  with  clamour  and 
clang, 
Winging  their  way  to  the  South,  to  the  sun,  and  the  open  sea ; 
With  the  crash  of  the  grinding  bergs  the  clear  air  echoing  rang, 
And  I  shouted  aloud,  and  my  voice  came  back  through  the 
night  to  me. 

I  knew  that  I  was  alone — a  soul  in  the  soulless  void, 

And  fear  took  hold  of  my  heart,  for  the  great  stars  shone  like 
eyes. 
Space  that  fastened  and  fettered,  and  Time  that  despoiled  and 
destroyed, 
Became  as  a  tale  that  is  told  to  quiet  a  child  who  cries. 

I  looked,  and  behold  a  land !  a  pleasant  land  and  a  fair, 
Shut  in  by  mighty  walls  of  ice  and  eternal  snow ; 

And  I  knew  that  the  vanished  gods  who  are  names  to  us  still  were 
there, 
And  the  gods  whom  our  fathers'  fathers  forgot  in  the  long  ago. 

Never  about  that  land  comes  darkness  or  voice  of  sorrow, 

But  a  tumult  of  godlike  laughter,  of  music  and  feasting  and 
song; 
No  ghost  of  regret  is  there,  nor  dread  of  an  unknown  morrow 
Where  the  gods,  cast  out  and  forgotten,  remember  and  wait  and 
are  strong. 
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Remember !     Ay,  they  remember,  for  the  dust  of  the  days  that 
are  past, 
And  the  formless  mists  of  the  years  to  be,  in  their  eyes  are  one. 
Knowing  not  hope  nor  fear,  but  knowing  the  first  and  the  last, 
Man  cannot  think  them.     Can  man  look  full  at  the  noonday 
sun? 

Their  laughter  fell  like  a  scourge  of  steel  on  my  naked  soul, 
And  I  turned  and  fled  through  the  darkness,  under  the  blazing 
stars: 

The  red  Earth  spun  beneath,  and  I  heard  the  great  seas  roll, 
Prayer  and  weeping  and  music,  and  the  din  of  winds  and  of  wars. 

So  I  came  back,  through  the  deeps  of  dream,  from  the  place  of 
wonder, 
To  tarry  awhile  among  men  who  deem  that  the  gods  are  dead. 
Will  kind  Death  call  my  soul  ere  the  white  walls  fall  asunder, 
And  the  green  world  shakes  again  at  the  ring  of  the  high  gods' 
tread? 

Will  the  gods  come  back  to  the  Earth  when  the  Power  that 
fashioned  the  gods 
Breathes  on  the  great  ice  rampart  that  holds  them  apart  from 
men? 
Will  they  scourge  us  with  scorpions  then,  whose  fathers  were 
beaten  with  rods  ? 
Will  the  flame  of  their  cruel  beauty  flash  out  on  the  world  again  ? 

Only  this  I  know — I  have  seen  the  light  of  their  faces, 
The  light  that  flares  and  flames  where  the  Northern  stars  grow 
pale; 
I  have  passed  by  the  path  of  the  swans  through  dim  and  desolate 
places, 
To  the  land  where  light  and  laughter  faint  not,  nor  ever  shall 
fail. 

Duncan  J.  Robektson. 
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By  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  GOOD  ANGEL. 

MY  dear  Tom — Fred  Marqueray  will  tell  us  when  he  comes.' 
The  lady  who  propounded  this  comfortable  anticipation 
was  a  person  of  some  importance.  She  was  a  grey-haired  lady  of 
comfortable  presence — a  pleasant,  sweet,  wholesome  woman  of  the 
world,  who  knew  what  life  was,  and  had  come  through  it  with  a 
pure  heart.  A  great  lady  this,  of  long  lineage,  with  a  title  of  her 
own  of  which  she  was  less  proud  than  of  that  which  her  husband 
had  given  her. 

Sir  Thomas  Leaguer,  K.C.6.  and  other  things,  crossed  his  dapper 
legs  one  over  the  other,  and  smiled  grimly  beneath  his  shaggy 
eyebrows.  Sir  Thomas  was  not  a  large  man,  but  upright  and 
square,  with  the  keenest  glance  in  the  world.  A  small  brown 
face,  fierce  eyebrows,  a  fierce  grey  moustache,  and  a  pair  of 
glittering  blue  eyes — a  soldier — the  son  of  many  soldiers ;  such 
was  the  physical  presence  of  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Leaguer.  And 
his  moral  presence  was  uprightness,  an  unflinching  courage,  a  deep 
insight,  and  a  most  perfect  comprehension  of  discipline. 

This  was  Harry  Wylam's  new  Colonel — a  man  of  the  quality 
that  has  brought  a  certain  small  island  of  the  north  to  the  front 
rank  of  the  nations. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  with  a  movement  of  the  moustache,  which  the 
lady  knew  to  indicate  a  smile.     *  Marqueray  will  know.' 

He  glanced  at  the  clock.     It  was  five  minutes  to  six. 

*  At  three  minutes  to he  will  arrive,'  said  Lady  Leaguer, 

who  had  seen  the  glance.     The  Colonel  gave  a  little  grunt,  and 
turned  to  the  open  window  of  the  drawing-room  in  which  they 
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sat.  They  were  dressed  for  dinner,  which  meal  was  to  be  served 
at  six  o'clock. 

At  four  minutes  to  six  the  sound  of  wheels  made  the  lady  look 
up  with  a  little  smile,  at  which  the  Colonel  nodded  in  his  thought- 
ful way. 

A  smart  buggy  flashed  past  the  window ;  a  minute  later  the 
door  opened,  and  at  three  minutes  to  six  Fred  Marqueray  came 
into  the  room  without  haste. 

Marqueray,  junior  captain  in  the  regiment,  was  a  man  of 
twenty-eight,  who  looked  older.  A  heavy  moustache  covered  his 
lips,  and  his  eyes  were  without  expression.  To  be  more  correct, 
they  were  eyes  with  one  permanent  expression.  The  face  was 
brown,  and  sphinxlike  in  its  implacable  repose — a  hard  nut  for 
physiognomists  to  crack.  The  permanent  expression  of  the  eyes 
was  that  of  quiet  observation ;  of  observations  made  from  the 
summit  of  an  impregnable  height,  for  the  face  beneath  betrayed 
nothing. 

He  shook  hands  in  silence.  When  he  held  the  great  lady's 
fingers,  he  gave  a  little  bow.  It  was  obvious  that  these  were  old 
friends. 

c  Before  you  came,'  said  the  lady,  *  I  was  telling  the  Colonel 
that  you  would  be  sure  to  know  something  of  the  new  subaltern/ 

She  spoke  as  she  passed  into  the  dining-room  on  his  arm,  the 
Colonel  following  alone.  She  glanced  at  her  companion's  face, 
and  had  hardly  to  raise  her  eyes  to  do  so,  for  she  was  tall,  and  of 
a  queenly  carriage. 

c  What  little  I  know,'  replied  Marqueray,  '  is  now,  as  ever,  at 
your  service.' 

And  the  Colonel  laughed  suddenly. 

1 A  very  deep  well,'  commented  her  ladyship  as  she  arranged 
the  folds  of  her  skirt,  c  with  truth  at  the  bottom,  of  a  certainty, 
but  it  never  comes  to  the  top  unless  it  be  hauled  up  by 
curiosity.' 

The  remark  called  for  no  reply. 

*  If  there  is  a  man  in  the  Indian  Army  who  can  keep  his  own 
counsel  that  man  is  Frederic  Marqueray,'  the  Colonel,  himself 
occupying  an  unique  position  in  that  force,  had  once  said. 
European  and  Native  soldiers  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  this  man  as  of  one  destined  to  greatness — they  knew  not 
why.  In  the  strange  lull  that  had  fallen  over  India  at  this  time 
men  were  fearful  of  their  neighbours — looking  askance  at  such  as 
held  their  tongues,  distrusting  those  who  chattered. 
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'  Have  you  seen  him  ? '  asked  the  Colonel,  without  looking  up. 

1  Yes,  I  saw  him  on  board  his  ship  in  the  river.  I  went  to 
meet  him  as  you  suggested.  There  were  a  number  of  people, 
and  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  introducing  myself  he  hurried 
off  with  Mr.  Phillip  Lamond.' 

*  The  man  with  the  daughter/  said  Lady  Leaguer. 

*  Yes/  answered  Marqueray,  looking  at  her  with  expressionless 
eyes.     '  The  man  with  the  daughter.' 

'  Ah !  I  have  no  doubt  you  admire  her  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
them/ 

*  I  am  her  slave,'  returned  Marqueray,  gravely. 

'  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Phillip  Lamond  has  got  hold  of  Wylam/  said 
the  Colonel,  grimly  sipping  his  iced  champagne. 

'And  yet  you  know  nothing  against  him/  put  in  Lady 
Leaguer. 

The  Colonel  pushed  forward  his  moustache  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  His  wife  looked  at  him  with  her  smiling  eyes.  Then 
she  turned  to  Marqueray,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  imitation 
of  his  chief. 

'  There  seems  to  be  some  magic  in  the  name  of  Lamond/  said 
her  ladyship,  lightly  setting  the  subject  aside,  '  I  have  noticed 
that  it  usually  reduces  the  men  in  the  room  to  silence.  But  tell 
me  something  of  Mr.  Wylam's  appearance.  I  shall  be  obliged  if 
you  will  cast  his  horoscope.' 

Marqueray  looked  up  with  his  slow  grave  smile. 

c  He  is  tall/  he  answered,  *  and  fair,  blue  eyes  and  wavy  hair ; 
the  young  man  in  the  book  who  captivates  the  hearts  of  the  fair 
and  goes  generally  to  the  dogs.' 

'  In  books/  put  in  her  ladyship,  who  knew  that  world  which  is* 
not  of  books  but  of  daily  life. 

'  He  has  the  grand  air/  went  on  Marqueray,  who  himself  pos- 
sessed the  grander  air,  which,  borrowing  nothing  from  swagger, 
hovers  round  the  man  of  brains  who  has  a  purpose  in  life.  *  He 
carries  his  head  so  high -that  he  will  never  know  what  is  beneath 
his  feet.  We  shall  all  like  him,  and  we  shall  probably  have  trouble 
with  him.' 

The  lady  classified  each  item  with  a  little  nod  of  her  head. 
1  Did  he  see  you  ? '  she  asked. 

'  No/  answered  Marqueray,  with  a  smile.  He  was  as  different 
from  Harry  as  one  man  could  be  from  another.  Wherever  Harry 
Wylam  went  he  was  seen  and  heard  ;  his  presence  was  never  over- 
looked. Fred  Marqueray,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  move  through 
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the  world  on  smooth  running  wheels.  He  never  pushed  his  way 
in  as  did  Harry,  with  a  laugh  and  a  word  for  everybody,  seen  of 
everybody,  known  of  everybody.  He  never  called  the  public 
attention  to  himself  by  a  display  of  that  superabundant  vitality 
which  marked  Harry's  presence. 

c  Did  Mr.  Phillip  Lamond  see  you  ? '  asked  the  Colonel,  in  the 
curt  way  which  had  earned  for  him  the  reputation  of  the  sternest 
commander  in  the  Bengal  Army. 

'  I  imagine  so,  because  he  never  looked  at  me.' 

There  was  a  little  pause,  only  broken  by  the  sigh  of  the  swing* 
ing  punkah. 

( I  am  afraid/  said  the  Colonel,  '  that  Wylam  is  not  the  sort  of 
man  we  want  in  India ' — he  paused,  glancing  up  and  noting  that 
the  servants  had  momentarily  left  the  room — 'just  now/ 

Across  the  table  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  met  for  an  instant, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  lady  intercepted  the 
glance  or  not. 

'  He  will,  I  imagine,'  said  Marqueray,  gravely  fingering  some 
crumbs,  cbe  a — social  acquisition.  He  seems  prepared  to  like 
everybody,  and  we  all  like  being  liked.' 

c  Question  is,'  said  the  Colonel,  grimly, c  whether  he  will  get 
on  in  this  country.' 

'  I  think  not,'  said  Marqueray,  after  a  pause,  in  his  gentle  way. 
'  He  has  money,  and  I  should  imagine  that  he  is  possessed  of  a 
very  keen  taste  for  enjoyment ;  bad  things  in  India.' 

'  Well,'  said  Lady  Leaguer,  cheerfully,  '  we  must  all  combine 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  temptations  that  will  beset  the  young 
man's  footsteps.  We  shall  count  on  you,  Fred — you  know  there  is 
nothing  the  Colonel  dislikes  so  much  as  that  one  of  his  subalterns 
should  journey  towards * 

'  The  dogs,'  supplemented  her  husband. 

And  her  ladyship  nodded. 

Presently  she  looked  across  the  table  towards  her  guest. 

*  It  seems  to  me,'  she  said,  c  that  you  know  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Wylam;  too  much  to  have  been  acquired  in  a  passing  glimpse  as 
he  climbed  down  a  ship's  side.' 

'Yes,'  admitted  Marqueray,  'I  have  heard  about  him  from 
home.' 

1  Nothing  to  his  good,  I'll  warrant,'  said  the  Colonel. 

Marqueray  nodded. 

4  That  is  why  I  have  forgotten  it,'  he  said,  quietly. 

Then  they  fell  to  talking  of  home  affairs,  as  exiles  love  to  do, 
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and  for  a  time  Harry  Wylam  and  his  prospects  were  laid  aside. 
The  Colonel  had  consented  to  the  exchange,  which  brought  young 
Wylam  into  his  regiment,  chiefly  because  the  name  was  one  of 
pleasant  associations.  Harry  Wylam's  father  and  this  grizzled 
warrior  had  been  young  men  together  in  the  early  days  of  annexa- 
tion, when  the  Company  was  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  whole 
world  seemed  to  stand  watching  in  surprise. 

He  had,  of  course,  heard  of  Harry's  quarrel  and  the  subsequent 
duel  with  Captain  Montague,  and  had  set  down  the  whole  affair 
to  a  fiery  nature  which  could  easily  have  been  inherited.  In 
the  days  when  Colonel  Leaguer  had  known  Harry's  father 
duelling  was  not  rare  in  England,  and  was  common  enough  in 
India.  During  the  Colonel's  career  the  practice  of  thus  summarily 
settling  the  quarrels  which  must  arise  where  youth  and  ambition 
meet  had  gradually  died  out,  and  with  it  the  decadence  of  the 
English  officer  in  India  had  set  in.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  con- 
cluded that  the  one  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  other, 
although  any  practice  tending  to  lower  the  manhood  of  Europeans 
in  India  cannot  be  too  strictly  avoided. 

Sir  Thomas  Leaguer  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  Anglo- 
Indian,  in  so  much  as  he  held  to  the  doctrine  that  the  line  of 
racial  demarcation  can  hardly  be  drawn  too  firmly.  But  he 
belonged  to  the  newer  and  better  school  now  ruling  our  Eastern 
Empire,  in  that  he  deemed  that  line  to  be  a  simple  practical  fact, 
capable  of  demonstration  every  time  the  Asiatic  and  the  European 
might  come  into  competition.  It  seems  certain  that  climate  and 
the  hundred  subtle  influences  of  daily  example  had  tended  to 
degenerate  men  of  our  race  living  in  India  at  the  time  of  Harry 
Wylam's  return  to  that  country,  and  it  is  equally  sure  that  leaders 
of  such  material  as  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Leaguer  were  alive  to  this 
degeneration. 

The  Colonel  thought  no  worse  of  Harry  because  he  had  revived  a 
dying  custom,  and  that  so  effectually.  In  fact,  the  scrape  evinced 
the  presence  in  the  young  soldier  of  that  manliness  and  energy 
which  appeared  to  be  dormant  in  the  Anglo-Indian  officers  at  this 
period.  That  the  manliness  and  energy  were  to  wake  up  later 
and  leave  such  a  mark  on  the  Asiatic  race  as  will  never  be  wiped 
out  through  all  time  we  know  now,  but  Colonel  Leaguer  never 
suspected  it  at  this  time. 

The  trio  around  the  Colonel's  table  had  plenty  of  news  from 
home  to  discuss  without  further  dwelling  upon  the  smaller  events 
of  Calcutta  life. 

Each  mail  was  heavy  with  news  from  Europe,  where,  ipdeed, 
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the  war-cloud  was  black  enough.  Lady  Leaguer — herself  a 
soldier's  daughter — had  long  learnt  to  take  the  change  and  chance 
of  military  life  with  that  unquestioning  obedience  to  discipline 
which  is  as  good  a  stimulant  as  fatalism,  and  infinitely  better 
suited  to  the  mind  of  educated  men. 

England  had  been  at  peace  for  forty  years.  She  had,  of  course, 
been  engaged  in  those  small  colonial  wars  against  savage  or  semi- 
barbarous  neighbours — the  small  frontier  campaigns — which  form 
such  an  excellent  military  school,  and  keep  alive  that  taste  for 
battle  by  which  we  have  won  our  position  in  the  world.  But  a 
great  war  against  European  troops  had  seemed  at  this  time  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Some,  indeed,  deemed  such  warfare  at  an 
end  for  ever. 

And  suddenly  there  arose  a  cloud  in  the  East,  on  the  border 
of  that  northern  empire  with  which  the  world  has  yet  to  reckon. 
Russia  had  grown  within  the  passage  of  a  few  generations  from  a 
small  inland  state  to  a  vast  empire,  with  such  outlets  to  the  sea  as 
will  when  her  railways  are  developed  raise  her  to  commercial 
supremacy  in  the  world. 

The  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  women  this  planet  has  ever 
known — Catherine  the  Second — had  borne  fuller  harvest  than  her 
wildest  dream  could  have  foreseen.  Russia  was  beginning  to  awake 
and  stretch  herself.  She  reached  out  one  hand  towards  Con- 
stantinople, and  lo !  the  British  Lion,  asleep  these  forty  years, 
must  needs  get  up  and  roar. 

There  are  times  when  the  world  seems  strangely  disturbed — 
when  nations  are  the  playthings  of  Fate,  and  man  is  but  grass  that 
is  cut  down  in  the  morning.  Such  a  time  as  this  had  dawned 
with  the  year  1854,  when  Harry  Wylam,  who  had  breathed  a 
prayer  over  his  virgin  sword  that  England  might  have  many  wars, 
set  sail  for  India. 

Strange  passions — national  passions,  which  compare  with  the 
rage  of  a  man  as  a  thunderstorm  compares  to  a  sneeze — were 
bestirring  themselves  in  the  hearts  of  people  hitherto  peaceful. 
Nations  were  about  to  arise,  impelled  by  some  command  that 
came  they  knew  not  whence,  to  go  down  to  the  fighting  places  of 
the  universe,  and  there  to  challenge  Fortune. 

In  England  the  war  was  popular.  We  are  shopkeepers — my 
masters.  Let  us  admit  that.  But  at  times  we  have  a  way  of 
laying  aside  our  apron  and  our  bill-books,  our  yard-measure  and 
our  scales.  We  put  up  the  shutters  and  lock  the  door — and  then 
there  is  usually  the  devil  to  pay, 
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In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  such  a  time  as  this  came 
to  our  country,  and  far  away  in  Calcutta— within  a  stone's  throw 
of  that  river  which  has  witnessed  the  greatest  disaster  our  race 
has  known — two  men  sniffed  the  battle  wind  and  talked  together 
of  those  things  which  they  saw  upon  the  horizon. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON    THE    SLOPE, 

1  Holloa  !     Here's  old  Marks ! ' 

And  Master  Harry  Wy  lam  steadied  himself  with  an  effort  in  front 
of  the  long-chair  in  the  verandah  of  the  old  Calcutta  Field  Club. 

The  rest  of  the  party,  engaged  as  they  had  been  at  cards, 
came  to  the  open  window  and  looked  at  Marqueray — some  of 
them  held  long  glasses  in  their  hands,  and  the  clink  of  ice  against 
the  rim  of  these  told  a  tale  at  every  moment.  It  was  nearly 
midnight.  Other  revellers  still  held  their  cards  between  unsteady 
fingers.  They  had  come  out  for  a  breath  of  air,  and  in  the 
verandah  Harry — excited,  a  little  flustered  by  heavy  play,  a  little 
heated  by  many  potations — found  his  friend  Marqueray. 

Marqueray,  it  would  appear,  had  been  sitting  there  some 
time  alone — with  his  thoughts  and  a  cigar.  Coming  out  by 
another  window,  he  had  apparently  sat  down  to  watch  the  fire- 
flies flit  in  and  out  among  the  heavy  branches  of  the  Dalmatian 
cotton  trees.  The  great  compound  of  the  Field  Club  was  deserted 
and  still.  Below  the  verandah — at  the  corner  of  the  kennels— 
that  grave  mendicant,  the  adjutant  bird,  stood  grimly  sleeping  off 
the  effects  of  his  last  heavy  meal.  For  he  was  a  pet  at  the  club, 
and  stood  expectant  below  the  windows  all  day  long.  The  furtive 
shuffle  of  a  prowling  jackal,  paying  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the 
kitchen  refuse-heap,  had  been  the  only  sound  from  without, 
while  through  the  open  windows  the  alternate  hush  and  clamour 
of  voices,  which  is  the  unmistakable  token  of  high  play,  came 
muffled  from  the  card-room. 

'  Old  Marks,  sitting  out  here  with  the  punkah-wallah,'  said 

Harry,  with  a  laugh.     '  You're  the  d dest,  rummest  old  fish 

that  ever  I've  come  across !  Why  don't  you  come  in  and  have  a 
go  at  the  cards  ?  Believe  you've  been  asleep— know  the  punkah* 
wallah  has,  d n  him.' 
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He  turned  to  the  silent  native  servant  in  his  white  clothes 
and  red-leather  belt — a  shadowy  form  crouching  against  the 
wall,  pulling  mechanically  at  the  punkah-rope  with  one  hand — 
the  rest  of  him  was,  indeed,  asleep.  The  right  arm  was  a 
machine. 

1  Do  you  hear,  you  black  scum  of  the  earth  ?  You've  been 
asleep.    Wake  up ! ' 

He  poured  half  a  tumbler  of  iced  brandy  and  soda  over  him, 
and  Marqueray  at  the  same  moment  reached  out  his  left  foot  and 
sent  the  glass  spinning  to  the  far  end  of  the  verandah. 

'  Don't  make  an  ass  of  yourself,  Wylam/  he  said  quietly — and 
in  the  same  breath  said  something  in  Hindustanee  to  the  servant, 
who  had  leapt  with  flashing  eyes  to  his  feet. 

There  was  something  in  the  man's  attitude  that  made  Harry 
turn  half  threateningly,  and  glance  at  him  over  his  shoulder. 

*  Eh  ? '  he  said  inquiringly.     *  What  is  the  man  saying  ? ' 

1  Nothing,'  answered  Marqueray,  speaking  quickly  to  the 
servant  in  Hindustanee,  which  Harry  knew  very  imperfectly, 
although  two  years  had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  in  India.  ( The 
poor  devil  was  half  asleep.' 

Harry  was  still  laughing  at  his  own  excellent  practical  joke, 
and  his  companions  grouped  in  the  window  were  ready  enough  to 
join  in  his  merriment.    They  had  been  winning  his  money. 

'He's  only  a  nigger — d n  it,'  said  Harry,   swaggering 

towards  the  card-room,  while  the  servant  with  a  little  shiver  re- 
sumed his  place  at  the  punkah-cord. 

'  That's  all ! '  admitted  Marqueray,  glancing  sideways  at  the 
man  under  cover  of  a  cloud  of  smoke.  The  moon  was  nearly 
full — a  glorious,  yellow  Indian  moon.  It  was  almost  as  light  as 
an  English  winter  day  when  the  clouds  are  low. 

Harry  went  back  into  the  room. 

'  The  best  of  old  Marqueray  is/  he  said  as  he  resumed  his 
seat,  '  that  he  never  preaches.  He  was  in  a  devilish  rage  with 
me  then — quite  suddenly— I  don't  know  why.  Did  the  punkah- 
wallah  a  lot  of  good  I  should  think — freshened  him  up — ha !  ha ! 
Poor  devil,  it  must  have  startled  him  though.' 

Harry  paused — a  heap  of  rupees  lay  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him.  He  took  up  one  at  random — pushed  back  his  chair,  rose 
and  went  to  the  window.  '  Here,  gye  hye,  catch ! '  he  shouted,  and 
threw  the  coin  to  the  man  who  sat  crouching  against  the  wall. 

Marqueray  seemed  to  have  gone  to  sleep  again.  The  servant 
looked  towards  him  with  gleaming  eyes.     The  coin  had  rattled 
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on  the  stone  floor.  It  lay  close  to  the  mat  on  which  the  punkah- 
wallah  sat.     The  man  stretched  oat  his  slim,  nervous  hand. 

Marqueray  was  apparently  asleep,  and  the  coin  whizzed  away 
into  the  long  grass  followed  by  a  curse. 

Harry  Wylam  had  been  two  years  in  India,  and  in  that  time 
had  naturally  drifted  into  a  '  set,'  of  which  social  division  our 
Eastern  Empire  is  the  natural  home.  Harry's  set  was  at  this 
moment  in  the  card-room  of  the  old  Field  Club,  and  Fred  Mar- 
queray, a  member  of  the  club,  did  not  belong  to  it. 

Harry  began  his  sojourn  in  Calcutta  by  daily  reviling  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  his  luck,  to  which  vague  influence  he  attributed 
the  loss  of  such  opportunities  of  promotion  as  were  provided  by 
the  Crimean  War.  At  the  beginning  also  he  wrote  long  letters 
home  to  his  guardian  and  longer  effusions  to  Miriam,  who  treasured 
them  up  as  women  do.  In  his  letters  to  Miriam  he  boldly  made 
confession  of  his  love  in  such  halting  phrase  as  he  had  at  his 
command,  and  Mr.  Grresham,  with  a  fine  old-fashioned  sense  of 
honour  and  fair-play,  never  asked  his  daughter  to  show  him  these 
epistles. 

In  reply  Mr.  Gresham  wrote  sturdy  commercial  communica- 
tions, consisting  largely  of  an  enumeration  of  dates  of  despatch 
and  receipt  of  former  correspondence,  a  little  news,  a  little  advice ; 
and  a  great  affection  peeping  out  between  the  lines.  Miriam 
penned  stiff  little  letters,  giving  in  a  running  calligraphy  all  the 
small  news  of  St.  Helen's  Place,  an  account  of  the  Christmas 
decoration  of  St.  Helen's  Church,  a  nervous  synopsis  of  the  war- 
like news  from  Bussia,  and  never  a  word  of  love.  That  which  she 
had  to  say  on  the  subject  she  doubtless  deemed  too  sacred  to 
commit  to  a  letter  which  might  fell  into  the  wrong  hands  in  the 
hazards  of  a  long  voyage.  Or  perhaps  she  had  no  words  to  tell 
him  of  that  which  was  within  her  faithful  heart.  It  is  not 
always  the  best  love  that  expresses  itself  in  the  choicest  lan- 
guage. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  Harry  found  himself  more 
absorbed  in  his  immediate  environments,  and  less  interested  in 
*  such  far-off  matters  as  were  treated  of  in  his  letters  from  home. 
Never  a  good  correspondent,  he  began  to  find  it  difficult  to  make 
time  to  write.  He  played  polo,  attended  race  meetings,  was  a 
great  favourite  in  social  circles,  and  finally  his  Colonel  forced  him 
to  attend  to  his  military  duties. 

1  Don't  know  how  the  devil  it  is,'  he  was  wont  to  say,  c  but  all 
the  hard  work  seems  to  come  my  way.' 
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And  Marqueray  at  such  time  would  smile  his  grave  smile,  and 
reply  that  it  was  very  good  for  Harry, 

For  both  the  Colonel  and  Harry's  captain  had  tamed  a  young 
horse  in  their  time,  and  knew  the  beneficial  effect  of  hard  work 
upon  a  fiery  spirit. 

The  military  duties,  however,  came  last,  and  it  was  not  to 
these  that  Harry  could  attribute  his  lack  of  time  for  letter- 
writing. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  each  mail  continued  to  bring 
him  a  letter  from  one  or  the  other  of  his  faithful  correspondents 
in  St.  Helen's  Place,  while  three  out  of  four  homeward  despatches 
left  for  London  without  a  scratch  from  Harry's  pen.  He  was 
quite  absorbed  in  the  self-indulgent,  excitement-seeking  life  of  a 
subaltern  whose  duties  towards  the  regiment  were  performed  by 
his  native  double — the  Jemmadar.  Each  captain  had  his  native 
rempla^ant  the  Soubahdar — even  the  European  Colonel  possessed 
a  double  in  the  shape  of  the  Soubahdar  Major.  The  native  regi- 
ments, officered  by  Europeans,  were  complete  without  their  white 
chiefs — ready  for  action,  officered,  disciplined. 

It  was  assuredly  no  wonder  that  such  men  as  Frederic 
Marqueray  and  Colonel  Leaguer  should  go  about  their  business  at 
this  time  with  grave  faces. 

*  If  he  is  going  to  the  devil,'  Marqueray  had  said  of  Harry  to 
the  Colonel,  *  he  must  go.     We  havVt  time  to  stop  him.' 

And,  indeed,  they  had  other  matters  to  attend  to.  Marqueray 
was  not  always  at  home.  He  had  of  late  developed  a  taste  for 
sport,  and  was  for  ever  vanishing  from  the  busy  social  life  of  the 
city  to  some  forest  fastness  in  search  of  big  game.  After  he  came 
back  he  seemed  always  to  have  much  to  tell  the  Colonel,  for  these 
two  remained  closeted  together  for  hours. 

From  such  an  expedition  as  this  Marqueray  had  returned  this 
evening,  graver  than  ever.  His  silent  ways,  his  long,  quiet  face 
contributed  so  little  to  the  merriment  of  others  that  he  was  never 
missed  from  club  or  mess-room  when  the  misanthropic  humour 
happened  to  be  upon  him.  He  had  come  straight  from  the 
Colonel's  house  to  the  Field  Club,  and  took,  as  we  have  seen,  his  post 
unobserved  and  unobtrusive,  on  the  verandah  without  the  room 
where  Harry  was  playing  away  the  remnant  of  a  handsome  fortune. 

The  punkah-wallah  tugged  mechanically  at  his  rope,  his  deep 
inscrutable  eyes  half-closed  in  a  reverie  such  as  only  Orientals 
know.     It  seemed  a  part  of  the  glowing,  motionless  Indian  night. 

A  few  yards  away  Marqueray,  in  a  reverie  almost  as  deep, 
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pondered  on  the  stillness  that  was  over  India.  Once  he  turned 
and  looked  steadily  through  the  darkness  at  the  white  figure 
crouching  against  the  wall.  But  he  did  not  speak.  He  knew, 
better  perhaps  than  any  man  in  Calcutta,  the  depth,  the  utter 
impenetrability  of  Oriental  silence.  Few  Europeans  knew  so  much 
of  Brahmin  and  Mohammedan  as  Fred  Marqueray;  few  had 
studied  the  thousand  intricacies  of  caste  and  religion ;  few  had 
attained  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  native  character.  He  spoke 
their  tongues  as  one  of  themselves — he  had  passed  among  them 
a  thousand  times  as  one  of  them.  He  was  recalled  to  himself  by 
a  light  footstep,  and  looked  up. 

Phillip  Lamond  stood  before  him. 

'  Harry  Wylam  here  ?  *  he  asked  shortly. 

'  Yes/  answered  Marqueray,  with  a  jerk  of  the  head  towards 
the  open  window.     *  In  there.' 

1  Playing?' 

'Yes.' 

Phillip  Lamond  made  a  step  towards  the  window  from  where 
the  clink  of  silver  came  to  their  ears  and  stopped. 

1  He's  ruining  himself,'  he  said  to  Marqueray.  l  Do  you  know 
that?' 

<  Yes.' 

Marqueray  looked  up.  Lamond  looked  down.  The  shifty 
eyes,  with  their  indifferent  smile,  met  the  persistent  gaze  of  quiet 
observation. 

1  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Captain  Marqueray,'  said  Lamond  with 
unusual  emphasis, '  we  must  put  a  stop  to  it  somehow.  That  fellow 
is  on  the  high  road  to  ruin — going  to  the  devil  at  a  pace  only 
attained  in  this  country.  I  know  it,  because  I  have  had  the 
management  of  his  affairs  since  he  was  a  baby.' 

*  Indeed,'  said  Marqueray  indifferently. 

1  Yes,'  Lamond  paused  with  a  vague  smile,  c  and  a  very  fair 
fortune  he  possessed  when  he  landed  in  this  city  two  years  ago. 
Got  a  bit  of  property  up  Delhi  way.  I  remitted  the  proceeds 
home  to  his  guardian — shrewd  old  business  man — not  quite  a 
gentleman,  you  know,  but  honest.' 

'  Same  thing,'  said  Marqueray. 

*  Yes — ha,  ha !  of  course.  Well,  sir,  Harry  Wylam's  squandered 
all  his  savings,  and  now  it  is  a  question  of  selling  some  of  the  pro- 
perty.    It's  slipping  through  his  fingers.     Listen,  you  can  hear  it.' 

And,  indeed,  in  the  silence  of  the  night  they  could  hear  the 
silver  pieces  changing  hands. 
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( Well/  said  Lamond, c  I'm  off  home— early  man  myself.  I 
wish  you  would  help  though,  Marqueray.  He's  a  bit  of  a  handful, 
Master  Harry,  for  an  old  chap.    Well,  will  you  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Marqueray,  *  I  will.' 

'  Thanks.    Just  look  after  him  a  bit,  you  know.' 

'  Yes.     Good  night.' 

Lamond  went  down  the  narrow  steps,  across  the  moonlit 
grass,  and  disappeared  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

*  What's  your  game,  I  wonder  ? '  said  Marqueray,  rising  and 
stretching  himself.  He  stood  for  a  moment,  a  lean,  strong  figure 
in  a  white  mess  uniform,  and  then  sauntered  into  the  card* 
room. 

1  Wylam,'  he  said,  *  I  want  to  walk  home  with  you.  Nearly 
finished?' 

1  Yes,'  cried  Harry,  with  an  oath  as  he  threw  down  his  cards. 
' I've  had  enough  of  this.     Luck  is  dead  against  me.' 

He  rose,  paid  his  losses,  and  followed  Marqueray  out  of  the 
room. 

'Are  you  going  to  marry  Lamond's  daughter?'  asked  Mar- 
queray when  they  were  walking  down  the  avenue  of  cotton- 
trees. 

1  No,'  answered  Harry  with  a  gay  laugh.     '  Are  you  ? ' 

c  No,  thank  you,'  said  Marqueray  quietly.  c  But  if  you  do 
not  mean  to  marry  her,  I  should  be  rather  careful.  She  is 
devilish  pretty.' 

Harry  laughed — the  somewhat  fatuous  laugh  of  a  man  of  the 
world  of  twenty-three. 

'  Oh,  I'm  all  right.  You  need  not  be  anxious  about  me,  you 
straight-laced  old  badger.  There  is  nobody  out  here  likely  to 
interfere  with  my  peace  of  mind.' 

1  Oh ! '  muttered  Marqueray. 

4  No,'  went  on  Harry,  who  was  excited  and  loquacious ;  '  I  left 
all  that  behind  me  in  England.    Engaged,  you  know.' 

«Ah!' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  have  been  all  along.  But  I  kept  it  dark— devilish 
dark.' 

•  Devilish !'  admitted  Marqueray,  dryly.  'And  the  card- 
playing,  and  the  betting,  and  the  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with 
your  money— is  all  that  approved  of  at  home  ? ' 

Harry  walked  along  in  silence  for  some  time.  Then  suddenly 
he  stopped. 

'  You're  right,  old  chap ! '  he  exclaimed  penitently.  l  By  Jove, 
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I'm  a  blackguard!  I'll  never  touch  a  card  again,  by  Jove  I 
won't !    I  mean ' 

c  I  shouldn't,  if  I  were  you/  interrupted  Marqueray,  walking  on. 

c  Well,  I've  done  with  play — that's  settled/  said  Harry.  *  And 
as  for  Maria — she's  all  right.  She  knows,  you  know.  I  dine 
there  to-morrow  evening.  Gome  in  after  dinner,  and  see  for 
yourself.' 

1 1  will.    Here  we  are  at  your  quarters.     Good  night ! ' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AMONG    FRIENDS. 


Combined  with  that  sense  of  refinement  ever  imparted  to  a 
house  by  a  woman's  daily  presence,  there  existed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Phillip  Lamond's  bungalow  by  the  Hooghly  a 
certain  pleasant  sense  of  Bohemianism.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  this  lingered  in  the  curtains  and  the  furniture  in  the 
form  of  a  slight  odour  of  tobacco-smoke,  or  found  its  source  in  a 
subtle  laxity  of  thought  and  personal  habit  enjoyed  by  the  master 
of  the  house. 

1  This  is  Liberty  Hall,  you  know,'  Lamond  was  wont  to  say, 
with  his  tolerant  smile  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  if  to  ask 
who  he  was  that  he  should  rail  at  the  weaknesses  of  his  fellow- 
mortals.  ( Liberty  Hall.  You  smoke  when  and  where  you  like. 
You  drink  whatever  you  can  get,  and  you  have  merely  to  ask  for 
anything  there  is  in  the  house.' 

1  This  is  Liberty  Hall,  you  know/  he  said  to  Hany  at  dessert 
the  following  evening.  *  Light  up  whenever  you  feel  inclined — 
Maria  doesn't  mind,  among  friends.     Do  you,  my  dear  ? ' 

And  Maria  murmured,  'Of  course  not,'  and  cast  down  her 
eyes,  after  raising  them  once  to  Harry's  face  in  a  manner  which, 
in  one  less  naive  and  modest,  one  might  almost  have  suspected  of 
conveying  a  hint  that  to  the  bold  and  enterprising  the  privileges 
of  Liberty  Hall  did  not  stop  at  a  cigar. 

'  Not  I ! '  cried  Harry,  in  his  jolliest  humour ;  '  it's  only  when 
the  ladies  are  not  there  that  I  need  to  smoke — ha !  ha ! ' 

The  repast  had  been  brisk  and  merry  enough;  for  where 
Harry  was  there  never  lacked  laughter  and  gaiety,  and,  indeed, 
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Maria  had  a  pretty  wit  of  her  own.  The  viands  had  been  choice, 
the  wine  red,  and  Harry,  we  may  be  sure,  not  afraid  to  look 
upon  it. 

*  Fill  up,  my  boy ! '  Lamond  had  said  half-a-dozen  times  since 
the  servants  had  retired.     '  It  will  do  you  no  harm.' 

The  table  was  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers,  discreetly 
lighted  by  shaded  candles.  The  punkah  worked  smoothly,  and 
there  was  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  river  which,  Maria  complained, 
fluttered  one's  hair.  This  was  strictly  true,  as  she  proved  a 
hundred  times  with  pretty  arms  upraised  and  snowy  fingers 
skirmishing  over  raven  curls. 

4  Then,*  she  said  in  reply  to  Harry's  protest,  *  I  shall  be  forced 
to  go,  because  I  know  papa  wants  his  cigar.' 

It  was  somehow  conveyed  to  Harry  that  she  did  not  want  to 
go,  and  at  last  he  yielded — as  who  would  not  have  done  ? — to  so 
gentle  and  kind  a  desire  to  make  himself  at  home. 

c  We  must  try  and  persuade  him  to  content  himself  with  a 
little  music  and  a  quiet  evening,'  said  Lamond  to  his  daughter 
meaningly.  '  Dull  work,  I  am  afraid,  after  the  high  play  we  have 
heard  of.' 

Maria  gave  a  hopeless  little  sigh,  as  if  to  indicate  the  fear  that 
no  charm  or  effort  of  hers  could  be  expected  to  compete  with  the 
fascinations  of  the  gaming  table. 

'  Ah,'  said  Harry,  with  a  passing  gravity,  '  I've  given  up  cards. 
Gave  them  up  last  night.  Old  Marqueray  took  me  in  hand. 
Decent  old  fellow,  Marqueray — you  know  him,  Maria.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Maria  demurely,  *  I  have  met  him.' 

'  Well,  we  walked  home  together  last  night,  and  he  persuaded 
me  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.' 

'  Ah,  but  it  will  flutter  back  again,'  put  in  Maria  archly,  and 
yet  with  a  grave  face  and  reproving  lips. 

*  Not  it ! '  cried  Harry.  i  No — I  have  turned  it  over  in  earnest 
this  time.' 

'And  very  glad  I  am  to  hear  it,'  said  Lamond.  'Another 
week  or  so  of  such  work,  and  you  would  have  been  a  ruined  man, 
I  verily  believe.     No  property  could  stand  such  a  drain  upon 

4 1  know — I  know,'  interrupted  Harry.  '  Gome,  Lamond,  don't 
pull  such  a  long  face.  I'll  go  into  the  accounts  with  you  some 
day.     In  the  meantime  you've  sold,  haven't  you  ? ' 

'  Yes — in  a  bad  market.  There's  a  funny  feeling  abroad  in 
the  country.     No  one  wants  to  buy  land.' 
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'  Ah,'  answered  Harry,  in  his  grand,  heedless  way,  *  more  fools 
they.     It  is  good  land.' 

But  Phillip  Lamond  was  not  listening.  He  had  turned  his 
head  to  the  open  window,  where  the  lights  of  Garden  Reach 
flickered  across  the  river. 

'  Thought  I  heard  wheels,'  he  exclaimed. 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  butler 
announced,  '  Marqueray,  sahib.' 

( You,'  said  Lamond,  rising  and  holding  out  his  hand  with  an 
indifferent  smile. 

'  Yes ;  come  to  look  after  Wylam,'  answered  Marqueray,  with 
a  pleasant  laugh,  which  was  not  communicated  to  his  grave 
observant  eyes. 

He  Bhook  hands  with  Maria  and  accorded  to  her,  as  to  all 
women,  his  stiff  little  bow.  He  exchanged  a  nod  with  Harry,  and 
straightway  accepted  the  chair  brought  forward  by  the  butler. 
There  was  something  soldier-like  and  straightforward  in  his 
manner  of  occupying  this  position  without  so  much  as  the  usual 
social  untruth. 

'We  shall  have  a  north-easter  to-night,'  he  said,  calmly. 
( There  is  a  cold  edge  on  the  wind.  Do  you  feel  them  much  down 
here?' 

He  addressed  himself  to  Lamond,  and  Maria,  as  if  to  verify  his 
statement,  rose  and  went  to  the  open  window,  where  Harry 
presently  joined  her,  engaged  also  upon  meteorological  questions. 
From  the  window  it  was  literally  but  one  step  to  the  verandah ; 
from  the  verandah  to  the  quiet  compound,  bordered  by  the 
river,  was  only  another.  Marqueray  and  Lamond  were  soon 
left  alone. 

*  Our  friend,'  said  Lamond,  in  his  leisurely  way — half  interested 
in  his  cigar — *  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf  very  quickly.  He  has 
just  told  us  that  he  has  given  up  play.' 

Marqueray  nodded. 

'Yes' — he  pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it — 'twenty 
hours  ago,'  he  added,  without  comment. 

Phillip  Lamond  knew  very  little  of  Marqueray,  and  of  that 
modicum  he  was  afraid.  They  had  met  in  the  arena  of  life 
where  men  encounter  each  other  and  nod ;  where  they  pause  and 
exchange  the  time  of  day,  but  never  know  each  other's  women- 
folk. This  was  the  first  time  that  Marqueray  had  called  at 
the  bungalow,  although  he  had  met  both  father  and  daughter 
elsewhere. 
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' 1  am  very  glad,'  went  on  Lamond  lazily,  ignoring  the  irony, 
1  that  you  have  succeeded  so  promptly.  I  feel  more  or  less 
responsible  for  the  lad,  although  I  have  no  authority  over  him. 
What  are  you  drinking  ?  Port ;  turn  that  up  and  we'll  have  a 
fresh  bottle.  You  see,  the  chap's  been  going  the  pace  to  such  an 
extent  during  these  last  two  years  that  he  has  little  or  nothing 
left.' 

'  He  is  easily  led/  said  Marqueray,  looking  out  of  the  window. 

Lamond  followed  the  direction  of  his  glance.  Among  the 
shadowy  banana  trees,  between  the  stems  of  the  palms — a  white 
dress  fluttered. 

'  Yes/  said  Lamond,  with  his  usual  engaging  frankness,  '  and 
to  tell  you  the  truth  my  hands  have  been  rather  tied.  An  old 
chap  like  me,  with  a  motherless  girl,  cannot  be  too  careful.  I 
don't  want  Maria  talked  about.  What  I  say  is  that  a  girl's  name 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  gossips'  mouths  at  any  cost.  Suppose  I 
had  showed  an  interest  in  Harry  when  he  first  came  over — when 
he  was  known  to  be  wealthy — when  he  seemed  to  have  every 
chance  of  a  brilliant  future !  What  would  people  have  said  ? 
Why,  that  I  wanted  him  for  Maria.' 

Mr.  Lamond  paused,  with  his  slim  white  hand  outstretched, 
his  pleasant  smile,  his  engaging  innocence  of  manner.  He  seemed 
to  lightly  draw  aside  the  curtain  of  his  heart,  and  to  say  in  action 
if  not  in  words  :  *  There,  my  dear  Marqueray,  you  can  see  right 
through  me ! ' 

c  You  see,'  he  went  on,  *  they  do  not  know  what  we  know.' 

1  And  what  do  we  know  ? '  inquired  Captain  Marqueray,  calmly. 

*  Why — about  that  little  girl  at  home — Miss  Gresham.' 

'  Ah !  yes,'  replied  Marqueray,  again  looking  out  of  the  window 
towards  the  mango-grove. 

'  But  now,'  went  on  Maria's  father  confidentially,  '  that  the 
boy  is  anything  but  a  catch,  penniless,  and  eh — er — not  thought 
very  much  of  in  the  service,  I  suppose,  I  think  gossips  cannot  have 
much  to  say.' 

1  And  you  are  enabled  to  exercise  your  parental  authority  and 
foresight,'  concluded  Marqueray,  looking  at  the  end  of  the  cigar 
which  he  had  just  lighted. 

'  Yes,'  admitted  Lamond,  rather  doubtfully,  for  it  seemed  to 
him  that  his  hearer  was  slow  of  comprehension.  '  And  at  the  same 
time  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  you,  and 
Colonel  Leaguer  too,  as  far  as  that  goes,  for  your  kind  efforts  to 
keep  Harry  straight.    Believe  me?  I  have  been  fully  aware  of  your 
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good  influence  over  the  boy.  At  one  time  I  quite  hoped  that  he 
would  develop  into  a  first-class  officer,  like  the  Colonel  and  your- 
self, but  now  he  seems  to  have  got  into  the  other  set — the  set  that 
is  letting  the  native  service  go  to  the  devil.' 

Lamond's  light  grey  eyes  were  watching  Marqueray's  face. 

*  India  is  a  very  easy  country  to  go  to  the  devil  in/  said  the 
soldier  pleasantly.  '  Wylam  is  young  yet.  I  dare  say  he  will 
get  over  this  present  phase  of  Anglo-Indian  life.  He  has  the 
making  of  a  good  soldier,  but  he  is  lazy,  anfl  won't  learn  the  lan- 
guages.' 

The  light  grey  eyes  shifted  elsewhere. 

Marqueray  turned  again,  and  looked  out  of  the  window  in  time 
to  see  Harry  and  Maria  pass  slowly  across  the  face  of  the  river, 
where  the  reflections  of  the  stars  ran  into  silver  rills.  The 
young  people  were  walking  slowly.  Harry  was  bending  his 
head  to  say  something,  and  across  the  stillness  of  the  grass  there 
came  his  jolly  laugh. 

*  You  have  a  very  charming  daughter,'  said  Marqueray. 
'And  you  think  it  rather  dangerous,'  completed  Lamond, 

•  allowing  her  to  wander  about  with  our  wild,  impecunious  young 
friend  yonder.' 

1  If  you  don't  want  more  to  come  of  it,  certainly.' 

( I  hope  my  girl  will  do  better  for  herself  than  a  harum-scarum 
young  subaltern  of  a  native  regiment,'  said  Lamond;  and,  as  if 
acting  on  the  friendly  hint,  he  went  to  the  window  and  called  the 
young  people  in. 

c  We  want  you  to  sing  to  us,  my  dear,'  explained  Lamond  in 
his  pleasant  voice. 

And  as  Maria  stepped  in  between  the  curtains  she  cast  a 
glance  of  dislike  in  the  direction  of  the  quiet,  grey-haired 
man  who  had  spoilt  this  friendly  family  party  by  so  untimely 
a  visit. 

She  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  and  there,  with  a  queer 
spirit  of  perversity,  set  herself  the  task  of  fascinating  Frederic 
Marqueray. 

She  sang  to  him  and  at  him.  She  consulted  him  as  to  the 
reading  of  the  song,  as  to  the  rendering  of  certain  passages,  and 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  composers  of  the  day. 

And  when  Maria  Lamond  wished  to  please  none  could  do  so 
more  effectually.  Her  pretty  white  fingers  lingered  on  the  tender 
passages  of  the  accompaniment.  She  swayed  a  little  as  she  sang. 
The  ji^sic,  it  was  obvious,  moved  her  to  the  depths  of  her  heaft. 
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One  so  inexperienced  had  not  yet  learnt  that  such  tender 
-ware  as  a  maiden's  feelings  must  be  guarded  from  the  eye  of 
the  world. 

At  the  beginning  it  was  Harry  who  turned  the  pages  of  her 
music,  but  later — no  one  knew  exactly  how — the  pleasant  task 
fell  to  Marqueray. 

4  Are  you  fond  of  music  ? '  she  asked  her  new  attendant  slave 
between  two  songs.     '  Does  Lady  Leaguer  sing  ?  ' 

'  No,  not  now,'  answered  Marqueray,  who  perhaps  knew  that 
when  a  woman  asks  two  questions  at  once  it  is  the  latter  that 
must  be  answered. 

'  You  see  a  great  deal  of  them,  do  you  not  ?  * 

€  Yes ;  they  are  very  kind  to  me.' 

He  was  placing  a  new  song  on  the  music-stand,  and,  turning, 
looked  down  at  her  with  a  quiet  smile,  which  somehow  had  the 
effect  of  stopping  a  flow  of  questions  on  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
that  world  of  which  Maria  was  not. 

*  They  have  been  very  kind  to  Harry  also,'  she  said.  '  I  suppose 
Lady  Leaguer  is  a  sort  of  mother  to  you  all  ? ' 

'  Precisely.' 

*  He  is  always  raving  about  her.     She  seems  .  .  .  clever.' 
'  She  is  .  .  .  clever.' 

Maria  looked  up  quickly.  Marqueray  was  studying  the  score 
after  the  manner  of  one  who,  knowing  no  music,  wishes  to  make 
sure  of  turning  over  the  page  at  the  right  moment. 

*  Does  the  scent  of  these  flowers  trouble  you  ? '  asked  Maria, 
suddenly  changing  the  subject.  She  was  referring  to  a  spray  of 
heliotrope,  which  she  proceeded  to  remove  from  the  front  of  her 
white  dress.  The  attitude  was  a  pretty  one,  and  the  operation 
by  no  means  hurried.  When  at  last  the  flowers  were  released 
she  looked  up  with  a  quick  side-long  glance. 

There  was  nowhere  to  lay  the  half-withered  blossom.  She 
handed  it  to  him  after  a  little  movement  of  hesitation,  which 
made  the  gift  the  more  precious.  She  began  the  prelude.  She 
had,  indeed,  a  musical  touch,  and  her  voice  was  full  and  rich. 

While  she  sang  Marqueray  attached  the  flower  to  the  button- 
hole of  his  coat.  Harry  was  talking  to  Lamond  by  the  open 
window,  and  seemed  rather  restless.  At  times  he  turned  and 
looked  towards  the  piano. 

i  You  seemed  to  get  on  deucedly  well  with  Maria,'  he  s^id 
rather  sullenly,  fts  he  dyovp  hpme  in  JJarquerajr's  buggy  ftft^ 
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'Deucedly,'  answered  Marqueiay.  <She  is  not  difficult  to 
get  on  with.' 

Nothing  was  said  of  the  avowed  object  of  Marqueray's  visit : 
namely,  to  confirm  Harry's  statement  that  Maria  knew  all  about 
Miriam  Gresham  at  home  in  England.  Indeed,  Harry  had  not 
very  much  to  say,  and  when  they  reached  the  sepoy  lines  went  to 
his  own  quarters  with  a  curt  good-night. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  CLOUD. 

It  is  the  custom  of  historians  to  dwell  somewhat  dramatically 
upon  the  gaieties,  the  balls,  the  givings  in  marriage,  and  the 
so-called  heedlessness  of  a  city  or  a  country,  to  be  plunged  in  the 
next  chapter  into  the  misery  of  war  or  pestilence  or  famine — or 
merely  panic. 

We  do  not  blame  the  historian,  nor  do  we  grudge  hi™  his 
little  stage  trick  of  dramatic  contrast.  But  what  does  he  expect  ? 
Is  the  city  to  stand  still  ?  Would  it  do  for  a  wine-country  to 
neglect  its  vineyards,  because  there  may  be  war  in  the  land  before 
the  grapes  are  picked  ?  Do  we  reproach  the  fair  white  clouds  for 
sailing  across  the  summer  sky  when  the  barometer  is  {Billing  ? 

If,  therefore,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  close  of  the  cool  season 
of  1857  in  Calcutta  was  exceedingly  like  the  close  of  the  same 
period  of  1856  or  1855,  we  point  no  moral,  neither  perhaps  do  we 
adorn  a  tale.  We  merely  state  a  fact.  The  race-meetings  at 
Ghowringhee  were  over,  the  date  of  the  last  Bachelors'  Ball,  with 
which  the  season  always  closed,  had  arrived.  And  it  happens  to 
be  with  this  ball  that  we  have  to  do. 

Colonel  and  Lady  Leaguer  were  there.  Frederic  Maiqueray's 
solemn  presence  was  not  wanting.  Harry  Wylam — the  best 
dancer  in  Calcutta,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  the  favourite  of  men 
and  women  alike — was  of  course  a  steward.  The  Lamonds  were 
there,  for  the  first  time.  Harry  had  given  Maria  the  tickets,  and 
the  worldly-wise  no  doubt  suspected  her  priceless  bouquet  of  coming 
from  the  same  source.  Maria's  dark  eyes  flashed  a  bright 
welcome  or  a  scornful  semi-indifference,  according  to  the  sex  of 
her  friend,  as  she  recognised  here  and  there  an  acquaintance. 
Indeed,  the  change  from  the  one  expression  to  the  other  was 
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bewilderingly  rapid.  If  some  fellow-votary  at  the  shrine  of 
Venus  possessed  a  pretty  figure,  Maria  looked  that  shapely  form 
up  and  down  with  an  imperfectly  concealed  commiseration.  If  it 
happened  that  the  hair  of  her  rival  was  fair  and  soft  she  noted 
the  dressing  of  the  same  with  a  pitiful  little  smile.  Whether  it 
happened  to  be  face  or  figure,  arm  or  hair,  or  merely  dress,  Maria 
seemed  to  discover  at  one  glance  the  particular  point  upon  which 
the  possessor  prided  herself,  and  her  glance  disparaged  it. 

With  regard  to  the  other  sex  she  was  marvellously  charitable, 
overlooking  such  natural  blemishes  of  face,  figure,  or  intelligence 
as  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  them.  The  youngest  subaltern 
fresh  from  home,  blushing  in  boyish  self-consciousness  and  an 
embarrassing  inability  to  keep  his  hands  still,  received  a  firm  but 
kind  refusal  of  a  dance  with  a  smile  so  sweet  that  he  went  about 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  puffed  up  with  the  conviction  that  he 
was  secretly  loved  by  a  grown-up  woman.  The  stoutest  and  most 
middle-aged  civil  servant,  provided  that  he  was  single,  was 
accorded  a  '  square/  with  a  respectful  flutter  so  young  and  inno- 
cent, that  he  realised  once  more  the  fact  that  a  young  spark  has 
no  chance  against  a  man  of  the  world  whenever  the  latter  takes 
the  trouble  to  compete. 

The  veriest  booby  of  the  Governor's  staff  found  out  again  that 
a  red-coat ( by  gad '  and  a  pair  of  spurs  carry  all  before  them  with 
a  woman. 

And  all  the  while  she  kept  half  her  programme  for  Harry,  and 
only  encroached  on  that  youth's  reservation  when  Frederic  Mar- 
queray  asked  her  for  a  dance. 

'  I  have  heard/  she  said  to  him,  ( that  you  dance  even  better 
than  Harry.' 

*  Then,  Miss  Lamond,  Sapphira  must  have  told  you  so,'  he 
answered,  with  the  smile  that  she  did  not  always  understand. 

He  bowed,  returned  her  engagement-card,  and  went  towards 
Lady  Leaguer,  who  was  talking  to  Harry. 

1 1  suppose,'  that  lady  was  saying  to  the  wildest  subaltern  in 
the  regiment  that  you  have  plenty  of  friends  here.  You  are  sure 
to ' 

1  Oh — yes,  Lady  Leaguer — got  a  lot  of  friends.' 

i  Be  sure,'  said  that  lady,  slowly  fanning  herself  and  looking 
across  the  room  to  where  Maria  held  her  little  court,  '  be  sure 
that  they  are  all  you  think  them.' 

Harry  laughed  re-assuringly,  as  who  would  allay  all  anxiety 
pn  that  score,  and  havfag  paid  his  respects  to  the  Colonel's  lady 
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he  bowed  and  withdrew,  making  room  for  Frederic  Marqueray, 
who  came  up  at  this  moment  with  his  usual  impassive  leisureli- 
ness. 

'  Old  Marks/  said  Harry,  in  his  impulsive  way  to  his  next 
partner,  '  goes  about  the  room  like  a  native.  Have  you  noticed 
it  ?  He  has  caught  their  tricks.  I  believe  if  you  dressed  him  up 
in  a  turban  and  a  blanket  no  one  could  tell  him  from  a  nigger.' 

Frederic  Marqueray  requested  the  honour  of  taking  her  lady- 
ship down  to  supper  later  in  the  evening,  which  favour  was 
accorded  by  the  lady  at  once. 

*  Any  news?'  she  asked  almost  immediately,  with  a  little 
anxious  look  about  the  lips,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  showing 
to  very  few. 

They  were  standing  together  at  the  end  of  the  long  room  on 
a  dais  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  dancing  floor.  Marqueray 
looked  out  over  the  moving  heads  of  the  throng,  and  did  not 
reply  at  once. 

*  Not  yet/  he  said  at  length. 

'  Where  is  the  Colonel  ? '  asked  Lady  Leaguer,  with  a  sharp 
sigh.  She  did  not  look  at  her  companion,  but  turned  her  face 
with  a  pleasant  smile  towards  the  dancers. 

c  He  will  be  here  presently.  Don't  be  anxious.  If  there  is  a 
regiment  that  will  stand  it  is  ours.' 

'  They  all  say  that,'  put  in  the  lady  forebodingly. 

'Yes,  and  they  trust  to  kindness.  We  don't,  we  trust  to 
fear,'  said  Marqueray  grimly. 

The  lady  raised  her  fan  and  turned  slowly  towards  him. 
She  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  affection :  for  women  who 
love  are  very  tender  towards  those  who  reflect  some  of  the  loved 
one's  attributes. 

1  You  and  Tom,'  she  said,  '  are  the  hardest  men  in  India.' 

He  turned  and  met  the  lady's  affectionate  glance.  They 
might  have  been  mother  and  son. 

'  There  are  the  others,'  he  said ;  '  but  we  had  better  change 
the  subject.     It  would  not  do  to  be  overheard.' 

Lady  Leaguer  gave  a  capable  little  nod. 

'  Then  tell  me,'  she  said,  '  what  object  Mr.  Lamond  can  have  in 
marrying  his  daughter  to  a  penniless  subaltern  like  Harry  Wylam. 
Do  you  know  ? ' 

'  Not  yet,'  answered  Marqueray,  as  someone  came  up  and  in- 
terrupted their  conversation. 

Harry  and  Maria;  had  in  truth  disappeared.     The  room  wqs 
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terribly  hot,  despite  the  huge  swinging  punkahs  and  the  blocks  of 
ice. 

'  One  cannot  breathe  here/  Maria  had  said  at  the  end  of  a 
waltz.  She  raised  her  pretty  white  shoulders  in  an  exaggerated 
effort  to  inhale  a  breath  of  air,  and  looked  up  at  Harry  with  a  face 
surprisingly  cool  and  composed. 

'  Deuced  hot — let's  go  out,'  ejaculated  Harry,  fanning  her  so 
furiously  that  her  laces  fluttered,  and  she  had  to  set  her  hair  in 
order. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  long  window  she  paused. 

'  Ought  we  ?  '  she  asked,  in  little  more  than  a  whisper,  pausing 
with  a  most  engaging  hesitation  on  the  brink  of  an  escapade  so 
new  and  thrilling. 

'  Yes,  come  along,'  answered  her  partner,  urging  her  to  follow 
by  a  movement  of  his  arm,  where  after  all  her  fingers  rested  of 
their  own  free  will.  In  the  youthful  flutter  of  her  perturbation 
she  forgot,  no  doubt,  that  if  she  still  had  misgivings  she  had 
merely  to  release  his  sleeve. 

The  waning  moon  was  lowering  over  some  palm  trees  that 
bordered  the  large  compound  of  the  club  house,  where  the 
bachelors  gave  their  last  ball  of  a  memorable  season.  There  is 
something  especially  moving  to  the  human  heart — provocative  of 
the  imagination — in  the  outline  of  a  palm  tree  against  a  moonlit 
sky.  A  soft  breath,  blowing  up  from  the  sea — the  shadow  of  a 
far-off  sea-breeze — rustled  among  the  small  bamboos  and  stirred 
the  leaves  of  the  flowering  shrubs.  The  air  was  scented  as  only 
Indian  night-time  is,  with  a  thousand  competing  odours — each 
one  disturbing  in  itself.  The  sound  of  the  music  came  softly  to 
those  walking  on  the  parched  turf. 

Maria  cast  a  quick  glance  around.  She  perceived  every  point 
of  vantage — like  a  good  general  who  has  selected  his  own  battle- 
field. 

She  drew  up  her  glove.  With  a  queer  little  smile  she  arranged 
the  flowers  at  her  breast. 

* 1  hope  no  one  saw  us  come  out,'  she  said. 

c  Why  ?     Are  you  engaged  for  this  dance  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'  Is  that  why  you  hope  that  no  one  saw  us  come  out  ? '  asked 
Harry,  who  could  play  this  game  to  perfection.  And,  indeed, 
Maria  was  marvellously  pretty  in  her  white  dress — with  a  little 
flush  on  her  cheeks  —  her  eyes  alight  with  excitement  and 
resolution, 
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She  would  not,  however,  answer  him,  knowing  that  a  small 
thing  withheld  magnifies  its  value  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
She  was  looking  about,  and  at  last  found  a  pleasant,  secluded  seat 
in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  jungle  grass.  Seated  here  she  returned 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  at  her  breast.  One  blossom 
fell,  and  Harry  immediately  possessed  himself  of  it — unreproved. 
Indeed,  Maria  did  not  appear  to  have  perceived  his  imperti- 
nence. 

c  Is  that  the  reason/  he  repeated  in  such  a  low  voice  that  he 
had  perforce  to  go  nearer, '  that  you  hope  we  were  not  seen  ? ' 

Maria  turned  away  and  looked  up  at  the  palms — leaving,  how- 
ever, her  hand  not  so  very  far  from  his.  Her  shell-like  little  ear, 
moreover,  was  still  at  his  disposal. 

'  Do  you  not  want  your  next  partner  to  find  you  ?  Is  that  it?* 
asked  Harry. 

'That  may  be  it,'  she  admitted  at  last,  and  the  white 
shoulder,  peeping  above  her  frock,  swayed — perhaps  one  inch — 
towards  him. 

Six  thousand  miles  away  Miriam,  asleep  in  her  little  bed  in 
St.  Helen's  Place,  and  dreaming  no  doubt  of  Harry,  perhaps  turned 
restlessly  at  this  moment. 

In  the  meantime  the  Bachelors'  Ball  was  at  its  height ;  for 
those  who  dance  on  volcanoes  may  nevertheless  foot  it  merrily 
enough  while  the  music  lasts. 

Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Leaguer  had  arrived,  and  the  little 
anxious  lines  about  the  kind  lips  of  Lady  Leaguer  took  flight 
immediately.  The  Colonel  made  his  way  through  the  thronged 
rooms,  a  smart  little  man  in  his  brilliant  uniform — with  keen  eyes 
and  a  firm  mouth  beneath  his  great  grey  moustache.  He  knew 
everyone  in  the  rooms,  and  in  his  curt  way  greeted  them  kindly 
enough. 

*  No,  my  dear,'  he  said  to  one  pert  miss  who  asked  him  play- 
fully to  accept  her  as  a  partner.  *  I  am  not  going  to  dance  with 
you.    I  am  an  old  buffer,  and  you  wouldn't  like  it  if  I  did.' 

A  courteous  gentleman  this — with  that  tact  and  knowledge  of 
men  and  women  which  goes  to  make  a  great  commander.  Lady 
Leaguer — on  the  dais — watched  her  husband's  face,  and  knew 
that  he  had  news,  but  not  for  the  ears  of  the  revellers.  Frederic 
Marqueray  was  unobtrusively  making  his  way  from  another  point 
of  the  room  towards  the  dais.  They  were  rallying  as  it  were 
beside  her  ladyship. 

The  Colonel  nodded  affectionately  to  his  wife.     He  took  his 
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stand  beside  her,  and  together  they  looked  round  upon  the  gay 
scene  with  smiles  of  approval  and  enjoyment. 

c  It  has  come/  said  the  Colonel  under  his  breath. 

'  Where  ? '  whispered  his  wife,  and  all  the  while  she  smiled. 

'  Meerut — where  is  Marqueray  ?  ' 

'  He  is  coming  towards  you — on  your  left.' 

The  Colonel  exchanged  a  nod  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  with  a 
white-haired  general  officer,  who  passed  towards  the  supper-room 
with  a  lady  on  his  arm. 

On  his  left  he  heard  the  clank  of  a  sword.  But  he  did  not 
look  round  towards  Marqueray,  who  was  standing  there  studying 
his  engagement  card  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

*  Don't  be  anxious,'  said  Sir  Thomas  to  his  wife,  *  I  must  go 
again  at  once.  You  get  home  quietly,  about  one  o'clock.  It  is 
now  nearly  twelve.  I  shall  be  there  soon  after.  They  say  it  is  a 
small  local  disturbance,  but ' 

He  paused  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

c  No,  my  lord,'  he  said,  to  a  tall  white-faced  veteran,  who 
stopped  for  a  moment  in  passing,  (I'm  not  dancing  to-night. 
Must  retire  in  favour  of  the  young  blood.' 

Then  he  turned  to  Marqueray. 

*  As  you  thought,'  he  said  shortly,  c  Meerut,  and  spreading 
rapidly.  Get  the  other  chaps — Wylam,  and  the  rest  of  them. 
Billiard-room,  Field  Club,  ten  minutes  from  now.' 

Marqueray  stepped  down  from  the  dais  and  disappeared  in  the 
throng,  engagement  card  in  hand.  He  had  apparently  succeeded 
in  deciphering  the  name  of  his  partner  for  the  next  dance. 

In  the  compound,  under  the  shadow  of  the  mystic  jungle 
grass,  in  the  witching  light  of  a  waning  moon,  with  the  sound  of 
the  music  reaching  them  through  the  wizard  whisper  of  the  breeze, 
Harry  and  Maria  still  sat  side  by  side. 

The  hand  and  arm  so  negligently  left  within  his  reach  were 
still  free,  but  Harry's  lips  were  nearer  to  the  averted  cheek.  He 
was  talking  rapidly  and  with  emphasis,  as  young  men  will.  And  she 
had  admitted,  after  much  persuasion  and  with  the  sweetest  reluct- 
ance in  the  world,  that  she  would  be  as  well  pleased  should  her 
future  partners  fail  to  find  her.  Perhaps  she  had  admitted  other 
things  as  well,  when  Marqueray's  firm  tread  on  the  gravel  startled 
them  both. 

c  Wylam,'  he  said,  as  he  approached. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Harry  angrily,  with  a  muttered  oath,  which 
must  have  shocked  Maria  sorely. 
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'  One  minute,  please.     Excuse  me,  Miss  Lamond.' 

He  drew  Harry  aside,  and  spoke  rapidly  in  a  whisper.  Harry's 
eyes  blazed,  and  he  began  answering  excitedly,  when  Marqueray's 
gloved  fingers  closed  his  month. 

c  I  will  take  you  to  your  father,'  he  said  to  Maria  the  next 
minute.     '  I  am  afraid  I  must  go.' 

And  as  Maria  took  her  partner's  arm  she  turned  with  eyes 
full  of  hatred,  and  looked  at  Marqueray,  who  returned  her  gaze 
steadily. 


[To  be  continued,) 
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'T3ELIGI0N  and  Politics/  said  the  editor  of  a  domestic 
Xl>  magazine,  c  are  the  only  subjects  worth  writing  about,  and 
the  only  subjects  about  which  I  may  not  write.'  About  Beligion 
(except  that  of  savage  and  ancient  peoples)  I  do  not  desire  to 
improve  the  occasion,  but  if  any  critic  thinks  that  I  have  no 
remarks  to  make  on  Politics,  he  is  entirely  mistaken.  However, 
this  is  not  the  place  wherein  one  can  speak  his  mind  about 
Americans,  Armenians,  Boers,  Cape  intriguers,  Dutch,  English, 
French,  Germans,  Hibernia,  Jameson,  Kriiger — it  is  a  pretty  little 
political  alphabet,  but  not  to  be  discoursed  of  here. 


•     ♦ 


Last  month  I  published,  or  alluded  to,  the  spirited  remon- 
strance of  a  lady,  who  was  dreadfully  bored  by  the  kinds  of  topics 
here  treated  of,  and  by  the  manner  of  treatment.  I  promised 
that,  if  I  could,  I  would  endeavour  to  please  the  minds  of  the  fair, 
and,  turning  over  themes  of  interest  to  them,  that  of  Twins 
presents  itself.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  give  forth  such  notions  as 
Mrs.  Gamp,  on  a  celebrated  occasion,  demanded  from  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff. I  take  twins  at  the  embarrassing  age  when,  if  both  are 
boys  or  both  are  girls,  the  fondest  and  most  experienced  mother 
does  not  know  *  t'other  from  which ' — cannot  distinguish  between 
her  dear  ones.  This  is  awkward.  I  have  read  of  a  lover  who  was 
betrothed  to  one  twin,  but  which  he  knew  not.  This  gave  him 
and  the  beautiful  sisters  no  concern  while  he  was  alone  with  a 
twin.  But,  in  a  fatal  moment  of  curiosity,  he  embraced  one  twin 
(the  right  one  he  thought)  while  she  was  sitting  on  a  garden  seat 
with  the  other.  Both  young  ladies  burst  into  indignant  tears, 
and  fled  to  their  separate  apartments.  This  broke  off  the  engage- 
ment. For  the  truth  of  the  story  I  do  not  vouch,  but,  even  were 
it  a  parable,  it  might  serve  as  a  lesson  to  mothers. 
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Without  presuming  to  dictate,  I  would  suggest  that  twins 
might  *  do  their  hair '  in  different  ways,  and  so  set  up  a  point  of 
distinction.  Yet,  if  only  one  way  of  doing  the  hair  is  fashionable 
at  a  given  period,  none  but  a  true,  gentle,  loving  twin,  imbued  with 
the  sweet  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  will  consent  to  do  her  hair  in  the 
unfashionable  way.  Of  course,  what  is  becoming  to  one  is,  esc 
hypotkesi,  becoming  to  the  other,  yet  one  must  give  up  this 
advantage,  and  get  no  credit  for  it  either,  nobody  knowing  which 
is  the  renouncing  spirit.  Even  if  they  do  it  on  alternate  days, 
things  get  mixed. 

• 

A  bad  plan  is  suggested  in  a  new  novel  called  Adventure. 
A  gipsy  marks  twins — boys — one  with  half  a  circle  (blue)  on  his 
wrist,  the  other  with  half  a  circle  reversed.  One  twin  has  the 
lower,  the  other  the  upper,  segment.  Consequently,  when  one 
twin  commits  a  murder  and  highway  robbery,  the  other  (an 
exemplary  man)  is  caught  and  transported.  That  gipsy  was  an 
ass.  Clearly  it  would  have  sufficed  to  tattoo  the  first  twin  and 
leave  the  second  alone.  Speaking  to  mothers,  I  do  not  recommend 
tattooing  daughters  by  way  of  establishing  their  identity.  As 
long  as  they  are  children,  nobody  sees  the  tattoo  marks,  if  on  the 
arms ;  and  when  the  dear  girls  ( come  out,'  and  wear  low  dresses, 
tattoo  marks  excite  too  much  notice,  not  of  the  right  kind.  The 
problem  is  beset  by  difficulties,  and  any  practical  suggestions  will 
be  gladly  received. 

Mothers,  I  have  often  remarked,  are  wont  to  entertain  pessi- 
mistic views,  and  declare  that '  all  is  over  with  the  Army,'  like 
Balbus,  because  of  the  hardness  of  examinations.  Nobody,  they 
aver,  can  have  a  healthy  body  (so  necessary  to  a  warrior)  who  is 
compelled  to  studies  so  arduous  before  he  can  serve  Her  Majesty 
on  the  field  of  renown.  This  is  a  frequent  theme  with  ladies, 
whose  own  brave  boys  have  been  spun,  or  ploughed,  and  who  can- 
not even  c  get  in  through  the  Militia ' — a  byeway.  But  among 
the  subalterns  whose  acquaintance  I  have  the  honour  to  possess, 
I  do  not  remark  either  the  pale  cast  of  thought  or  any  lack  of 
muscles,  or  even  too  manifest  symptoms  of  commanding  genius, 
literary  or  scientific.  They  c  do  themselves  very  well,'  as  they 
say ;  their  conversation  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  things 
of  the  intellect.  In  poetry  they  appear  to  prefer  the  artless  Volfo- 
lieder  of  the  music  halls  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Bobert  Browning. 
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Some  may,  indeed,  fatigue  their  minds  by  attempts  to  get  the 
solution  of  double  acrostics  out  of  their  acquaintances,  but  this  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Army  Examiners.  In  brief,  I  cannot  think 
that  the  examinations  which  these  gallant  youths  have  success- 
fully passed  can  really  be  so  stringent  and  abstruse  as  to  damage 
the  brain,  or  sow  the  seeds  of  consumption.  To  mothers,  this 
ought  to  be  a  comforting  reflection  in  one  way,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  suggest  that  their  unsuccessful  offspring  must 
be  very  stupid  or  very  idle,  or  both. 

•     ♦ 

As  to  sleeves,  the  fashions  come  slowly  up  this  way,  and  do  not 
seem  to  be  settled  by  Universal  Woman's  Suffrage.  For  the 
majority  of  women  are  not  tall  and  shapely,  and  only  the  shapely 
and  the  tall  can  wear  with  decorum  sleeves  which  make  every 
woman  under  five  feet  eight  look  at  least  as  broad  as  she  is  long. 
On  bicycles  short  ladies,  so  clad,  are  indeed  unlovely  objects,  not 
to  mention  the  resistance  which  such  sleeves  oppose  to  the  wind. 
Why  women,  to  whom  they  are  grossly  unbecoming  (the  vast 
majority),  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  these  sleeves,  I  know  not. 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  use  the  scissors,  if  dress- 
makers won't.  Friends  of  the  Enfranchisement  of  Women  should 
reflect  on  this  topic,  which  offers  arguments  to  the  adversary. 

• 

At  what  age  should  a  lady  discard  hats  in  favour  of  the  more 
mature  and  matronly  bonnet  ?  Here  is  a  subject  for  a  '  sympo- 
sium.' I  am  credibly  informed  that  ladies  even  over  f — ty  still 
appear  in  hats  often  of  enormous  size  and  prismatic  splendour. 
It  is  urged  that  such  head-gear  is  neither  appropriate,  becoming, 
nor  deceptive.  This  is  a  topic  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  perhaps  no 
hard  and  fast  line,  or  demarcation  based  on  age,  can  be  laid  down. 
A  recent  writer,  c  George  Fleming,'  maintained  that  women,  in 
the  matter  of  dress,  always  look  at  each  other,  and  never  look  at 
themselves,  do  not  see  themselves  c  steadily  and  whole,'  as  Sophocles 
regarded  human  existence.  If  this  be  true,  the  attitude  of  woman, 
on  a  most  important  point,  is  radically  wrong,  and  George  Fleming 
ought  to  know. 

•     # 

I  append  a  few  answers  to  fair  correspondents : 

Lydia  Dick. — For  freckles  try  muriatic  acid,  applied  with  a 
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camel's  hair  brush,  the  hair  taken  from  a  camel  which  has  made 
the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Barba  Rosea. — If  he  really  loves  yon,  he  will  find  means  of 
explaining  his  sentiments.  Yes,  I  approve  of  your  conduct  as 
regards  the  Captain.    That  should  bring  him  to  the  point. 

Livre  d'Or. — The  third  daughter  of  a  Baronet  takes  precedence 
over  the  widow  of  a  Knight  of  more  recent  creation. 

Violet  Lebas. — I  am  unable  to  trace  the  authorship  of  the 
lines — 

'  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal.' 

They  remind  me  of  Macaujay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    No,  In 
Hemwriam  is  not '  by  the  widow  of  a  military  man.' 

Spectatrix. — Instances  of  dogs  learning  to  read  are  uncommon  : 
the  case  which  you  mention  needs  confirmation.  Submit  your 
suffering  cat  to  the  new  electric  photographic  process.  From  the 
symptoms  described  I  fear,  she  has  swallowed  a  golfbalL  You 
might '  get  it  out '  with  a  niblick,  but  the  operation  is  dangerous 
and  may  be  painful. 

Cledc. — Yes,  Mr.  Tait  and  Mr.  Maclaren,  in  a  foursome,  did 
4  come  in '  in  thirty-four,  and  I  believe  this  is  a  '  record.'  Your 
own  score  of  231  indicated  perseverance,  rather  than  great  natural 
gifts  for  the  game.     Struggle  on  ! 

Economist. — Your  little  boy's  reluctance  to  wear  the  knicker- 
bockers made  out  of  the  old  billiard  table  cloth  is,  perhaps,  not 
unnatural.  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  complaint  about  the  pockets, 
and  his  indignation  about  the  spot  is  pardonable  in  one  so 
young. 

Fashion. — No,  it  is  the  Duchess's  business  to  call  first.  It  is 
usual  to  introduce  a  lady  as  '  The  Honourable  Mrs.'  or  *  Miss.' 

Harriet. — In  keeping  company,  the  gentleman  takes  the 
lady's  arm,  and  pays  for  refreshments. 

Historica. — As  you  justly  remark,  the  Order  of  the  G-arter 
cannot  have  been  founded  before  the  invention  of  stockings  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I  have  never  6een  this  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  ordinary  legend  raised  before.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Examiners  did  not  take  your  view  of  the  point : 
write  to  The  Journal  of  Education. 

Industries. — A  successful  typewriter  must  be  able  to  read 
handwriting.  If  you  can  read  mine  you  can  read  anybody's,  ex- 
cept that  of  Professor of  Harvard. 
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School  Gi/rl. — Every  one  must  sympathise  with  your  chagrin. 
Jam,  and  not  the  kind  of  missive  you  describe,  is  what  you  have 
a  right  to  expect  in  a  three-cornered  tart. 

Novelist. — No,  I  doubt  if  any  manufacturer  of  steel  pens  will 
advertise  widely  your  statement  that  you  wrote  Mildred  the 
Moonstruck  with  a  gilt  J,  though  I  agree  with  you  that  it  would 
be  a  capital  thing  for  your  novel  if  he  did.  The  suggestion, 
however,  does  credit  to  your  originality  and  gift  of  invention.  I 
also  agree  with  you  in  hoping  that  if  the  United  States  annex 
Canada  (in  compliance  with  the  Monroe  doctrine)  we  shall  not 
have  any  more  fuss  about  Canadian  Copyright. 

Ignorama. — The  '  Oxford  Movement,'  concerning  which  you 
inquire,  was  an  agitation  in  favour  of  altering  the  Rule  about  Leg 
Before  Wicket  in  favour  of  the  Bowler.  It  was,  unluckily,  un- 
successful. 


•      * 


And  now  c  suppose  we  join  the  gentlemen ! ' 


•     * 


An  idea  for  a  new  book  occurs  to  me,  not  a  novel,  yet  not  un- 
readable perhaps.  Having  no  use  for  the  idea  myself,  I  make  a 
present  of  it  to  any  young  man  of  taste  and  industry.  In  a 
sense  it  is  a  work  of  literary  history,  yet  it  is  not  part  of  the 
history  of  literature,  and  it  is  still  less  a  Manual  for  the  behalf 
of  schools  or  persons  exposed  to  University  Extension. 


*     # 


In  short,  this  wonderful  book  should  be  a  history  of  the  per- 
sonal interrelations,  of  enmity,  amity,  hatred,  contempt,  affection, 
reconciliation  and  so  on  of  that  large  and  distinguished  set  of 
poets  and  men  of  letters  who  '  flourished '  between  1790  and  1840. 
Numerous  as  they  were,  and  widely  sundered  as  they  were  by 
space,  in  days  before  railways,  by  differences  of  taste  and  of 
politics,  by  jealousies  and  all  uncharitableness,  they  were  yet  all 
entangled  in  a  net  of  ramified  connections.  From  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Scott,  to  the  hyssop  on  the 
literary  wall,  Darley,  Cornelius  Webb,  Patmore,  Lloyd,  they  were 
all  in  touch.  Even  members  of  the  fanatically  opposed  politico- 
literary  parties,  those  about  Leigh  Hunt,  and  those  about  Chris- 
topher North,  had  common  friends,  and  occasionally  met  at  good 
men's  tables.    The  literary  world  was  a  little  imperium  in 
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imperio:  it  was  a  kind  of  state  apart,  with  its  own  politics, 
unions  and  breaks-up  of  ministries,  formation  and  dissolution  of 
alliances.  The  peculiar  position  of  Edinburgh  at  this  period 
made  the  whole  state  of  the  literary  Republic  more  complicated 
and  interesting.  In  curious  personal  details  and  odd  traits  of 
character  the  topic  is  rich.  The  men  concerned  were  almost  all 
eminent,  and  extremely  human ;  the  meanest  of  them  has  left  a 
nomims  umbra.  They  had  strong  passions,  they  loved,  praised, 
hated,  traduced,  libelled,  challenged,  fought,  made  peace,  in  a 
manner  most  intricate  and  ramified.  The  allies  of  one  year  were 
the  enemies  of  the  next,  or  vice  versa,  as  Moore  and  Jeffrey, 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Byron,  Byron  and  literary  mankind  in  general, 
Hay  don  and  Hazlitt,  Hazlitt  and  the  Lakers,  Southey  and  the 
Quarterly  people,  Lamb  and  Southey.  Coleridge  you  never 
knew  where  to  look  for,  and  Scott  you  could  always  find,  per- 
fectly friendly  with  every  one  who  would  be  friends,  and  absolutely 

ignoring  the  hostile  minority. 

•  # 

Fragments  of  this  mighty  maze  are  familiar  to  every  reader. 
In  this  or  that  biography  or  correspondence,  of  Byron,  of  Words- 
worth, of  Coleridge,  of  Keats,  of  Lamb,  of  Southey,  we  come 
across  broken  lights  and  detached  incidents.  These,  however,  as 
far  as  I  know,  have  never  yet  been  combined  into  a  clear,  intel- 
ligible, concise  history  of  the  literary  republic  of  England,  in  its 
personal  and  biographical  aspect,  during  the  years,  say,  of  the 
literary  life  of  Southey.  The  historian  would,  of  course,  be  all  the 
better  for  access  to  unpublished  materials.  But  abundance  of 
published  materials  exist,  forgotten,  dusty,  half  lost  in  unessential 
verbiage,  in  old  magazines  and  reviews  and  the  huge  selected 

correspondence  of  Southey. 

*  # 

This  is  not  a  book  for  a  dull  plodding  genius  to  construct  with 
scissors,  paste,  and  perseverance.  The  Editor  must  read  far  and 
wide,  must  select  and  assimilate  his  materials,  must  often  reject 
the  accidental,  must  view  the  whole  field  from  the  crests  of 
Skiddaw,  Eildon,  and  Primrose  Hill,  must  never  lose  his  clue  in 
the  labyrinth,  must  be  the  Gibbon  of  his  little  historical  field. 
To  read  his  book  (and  perhaps  review  it)  when  it  is  done  is  all  the 
reward  I  ask  for  my  suggestion.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  where 
the  writer  is  to  be  found.  Perhaps  the  late  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell 
might  have  been  the  man,  but  he  did  not  work  rapidly  enough — 
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he  could  not  have  finished  the  work  in  half  a  century.  Yet  it  is 
not  to  be  a  long  work.  A  quarter  of  the  size  of  Mr.  PurcelTs 
antediluvian  monster  of  a  biography  of  Cardinal  Manning  would 
be  large  enough,  though  it  deals  with  scores  of  men  far  greater 
than  the  Cardinal.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  living  critics  who  are  too  inaccurate,  or  too  long-winded,  or 
too  joUy  stupid,  or  too  one-sided,  or  too  ill-informed  about  any 
but  the  newest  books  for  the  purposes  of  the  work  I  desire.  When 
it  was  written,  moreover,  the  public  (though  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  topics)  would,  perhaps,  decide  that  the  topics  were  old, 
stale,  and  out  of  date ;  yet  they  cannot  be  so  out  of  date  as 
that  eternal,  tedious  Oxford  Movement.  That  galvanised,  dry, 
clerical  mummy  trots  across  the  stage  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
and  will  trot  till  all  the  letters  of  all  the  worthy  parsons  who 
piously  beat  the  bush,  and  never  started  the  hare,  have  been 
printed  for  the  desolation  of  mankind.  Oh,  Gorham,  and  Hamp- 
den, and  Newman,  and  Ward,  and  i  the  set  of  d d  idiots  at 

Oriel '  (I  quote  J.  G.  Lockhart),  and  Pusey,  and  Hurrell  Froude, 
and  all  the  minor  stars  in  the  Inky  Way,  are  we  never  to  hear  the 
last  of  you  ?  Are  Gorham,  and  Hampden,  and  Ward  for  ever  to 
be  dragged  from  the  sepulchres  where  we  thought  they  slept 

*  The  endless,  long,  and  unawaking  sleep '  ? 

If  the  public  will  stand  them,  it  ought  to  revel  in  the  book  which 
I  suggest — a  book  about  better  men  than  the  Oxford  Movers,  and 
better  matter  than  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  To  be  sure  there  will 
be  nothing  about  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  tomes  I  long  for — that, 
indeed,  is  a  serious  objection. 


THE    FAIRIES    PORTION. 

Milk  for  the  chieftain  an*  his  leddy, 
Gae  bring  it  hame  an'  hae  it  ready, 

My  fair-haired  lassie ; 
But  spill  a  taste  on  the  Fairy  Knowe 
Whar  grass  is  greenest  an*  sourocks  grow, 
An'  shadows  fa'  frae  the  hazel  bough ; 

Forget  na,  lassie. 

Milk  for  the  fisher  an*  the  reaper, 
For  the  waukrife  auld,  an'  the  young-faced  sleeper 
Bare  fitted  lassie, 
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Carry  it  safely  doon  the  glen ; 
But  hae  in  mind  the  Quiet  Men, 
Grie  them  ae  drap  for  our  ilka  ten ; 
Forget  na,  lassie. 

An'  so  in  ease  we'll  bide  an'  peace, 
Our  corn  shall  rise,  our  sheep  increase, 

My  smilin'  lassie. 
The  Guid  Folk  to  the  kind  are  kind, 
They'll  no  untie  the  sheaf  we  bind, 
Nor  tak'  at  nicht  whate'er  we  find 

By  daylicht,  lassie. 

Alow  the  stars  they'll  whirl  an'  fling 
Wi'  twinklin'  feet  i'  their  emerald  ring, 

My  willin'  lassie ; 
Nor  ever  think  a  thocht  o'  harm, 
Nor  ever  need  a  holy  charm, 
An'  we  shall  live  without  alarm, 

So  mind  them,  lassie  ! 

OTMMO  CHRISTIE. 


Andrew  Lang. 
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Yet  UNCOMMON! 

FOR   SOME  WISE  CAUSEi 

1  It  is  the  little  thinfc    ha1 
rule  this  Life;' 

or,  iy  OTHER   WORDS.— 

'  Sow  an  Aet,  and  you  Reap  a  Habit : 
Sow  a  Habit,  and  you  Reap  a  Character; 
Sow  a  Character,   and   you   Reap  i 
Destiny !  '-thackouy. 

1  And  such  is  human  life,  so  gliding  on  ; 
it  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone  ! ' 

MORAL  :- 

•  In  Life's  Play  the  Player  of  the  other 
side  is  Hidden  from  us.  We  Know  that 
his  play  is  Always  Fair,  Just,  and  Patient, 
but  we  also  know  to  our  Cost  that  He 
Never  Overlooks  a  Mistake,    it's  for  you  u 

find  out  WHY  TOUR  EARS  ARE  BOXED: 

HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  IHJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  STIMULANTS. 

mHE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OP  LIVING— partaking  of  too  rich  foods,  as 
■■■  pastry,  saccharine,  and  fatty  substances,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  an  insufficient  amount 
of  exercise — frequently  deranges  the  liver.  I  would  advise  all  bilious  people,  unless  they 
are  careful  to  keep  the  liver  acting  freely,  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks ;  avoid  sugar,  and  always  dilute  largely  with  water.  Experience  shows  that  porter, 
mild  ales,  port  wine,  dark  sherries,  sweet  champagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandies  are  all  very 
apt  to  disagree ;  while  light  white  wines,  and  gin  or  old  whisky  largely  diluted  with  pure 
mineral  water  charged  only  with  natural  gas,  will  be  found  the  least  objectionable 
ENO*8  'FRUIT  SALT1  is  PECULIARLY  ADAPTED  for  any  CONSTITUTIONAL 
WEAKNESS  of  the  LIVER;  it  possesses  the  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has 
been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  PLACE8  the  INVALID  on  the  RIGHT  TRACK  to  HEALTH. 
A  world  of  woes  is  avoided  by  those  who  keep  and  use  ENO'S  «  FRUIT  SALT.'  Therefore 
NO  FAMILY  SHOULD  EVER  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 


mHE  STOMACH  AND  LIVEB  AND 
"■"  THEIB  TBIAIiS.-'  Permit  me  to  Bay  that 
I  have  ■offered  much  from  a  Stomach  and  Liver  Com- 
plaint. Having  consulted  dootoro  and  tried  many 
medicine*,  bat  fonnd  that  none  of  them  relieved  me  of 
this  unhappy  condition,  one  doctor  told  me  to  try 
ENO'8  "FRUIT  SALT."  I  acted  upon  his  advice  at 
onoe,  and  it  la  now  nearly  a  year  ainoe  I  began  to  u«e 
it.  Its  great  value  has  not  been  overstated,  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  by  its  use  I  am  enabled  to  follow  my  daily 
occupation  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life.  I  have 
reoommended  ENO'S  M FRUIT  SALT"  to  others.— 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  •  TRUTH.1 

The  value  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT*  cannot 
be  told.  Its  success  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,    Australia, 


and    New     Zealand 
proves  It. 

CAVTI0N.-Exmninee<uh  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  <$  marked  EW8  'FRUIT  SALT, 
nave  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless,  and  occasionally  poisonous  imitation. 

repared  only  at  Eno's '  Fruit  Salt '  Worts,  London,  S.E.,  by  I C.  Eno's  Patent 


TjlNO'B  '  PBTJIT  SALT'  versus  BRANDY. 
JiM  'There  were  a  few  attacks  of  mtld  dysentery, 
brought  mainly  on  by  ill-considered  devotion  to  brandy! 
or  biliousness  produced  by  the  same  cause.  For  the 
latter  we  used  to  swear  by  ENO'S  «•  FRUIT  8ALT," 
which  is  simply  invaluable.'— See '  Ooral  Lands/  Tol.  1. 

TPNO'S  'PBTJIT  8  ALT' assists  the  functions 
■"  of  the  LIVER,  BOWELS,  SKIN,  and  KIDNEYS 
by  Natural  Means;  thus  the  blood  is  freed  from 
POI80NOU8  or  other  HURTFUL  MATTERS,  the 
Foundation  and  GREAT  DANGER  of  CHILLS, 
FEVERS,  WORRY,  BLOOD  POISONS,  Ac.  It  is  im- 
possible to  overstate  its  great  value.  THERE  IS  NO 
DOUBT  that,  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  a  disease  it  has  in  innumerable  instances 
PREVENTED  a  SEVERE  ILLNESS.  Without  such 
a  simple  precaution  the  JEOPARDY  OF  LIFE  IS 
IMMENSELY  INCREASED. 

Without  ft,  you 
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0/d  ifr.  TredgoW 

a    8t0ry    of    two    sisters. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  ^ 

CHAPTER  XLL 

THE  next  morning  the  new  world  began  frankly,  as  if  it  was 
nothing  out  of  the  usual,  as  if  it  had  already  been  for  years. 
When  Katherine,  a  little  late  after  her  somewhat  melancholy 
vigils,  awoke,  she  heard  already  the  bustle  of  the  houseful  of 
people,  so  different  from  the  stillness  which  had  been  the  rule 
for  years.  She  heard  doors  opening  and  shutting,  steps  moving 
everywhere,  Sir  Charles's  voice  calling  loudly  from  below,  the  loud 
tinkling  of  Stella's  bell,  which  rang  upstairs  near  her  maid's  room. 
Katherine's  first  instinctive  thought  was  a  question  whether  that 
maid  would  look  less  worried — whether,  poor  thing,  she  had 
dreamt  of  bags  and  bandboxes  all  night.  And  then  there  came 
the  little  quaver,  thrilling  the  air,  of  a  child's  cry ;  poor  little 
dissipated  Job,  after  his  vigil  with  his  father,  crying  to  be  awoke 
so  early — the  poor  little  boy  who  had  tried  to  kick  at  her  with 
his  little  naked  feet,  so  white  in  the  dimness  of  the  corridor,  on 
the  night  before.  It  was  with  the  strangest  sensation  that 
Katherine  got  hurriedly  out  of  bed,  with  a  startled  idea  that 
perhaps  her  room  might  be  wanted,  in  which  there  was  no  reason, 

1  Copyright,  1895,  by  M.  0.  W.  OHphant 
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At  all  events,  the  house  had  passed  into  new  hands,  and  was  hers 
no  more. 

Hannah  came  to  her  presently,  pale  and  holding  her  breath. 
She  had  seen  Job  fly  at  the  ayah,  kicking  her  with  the  little  feet 
on  which  she  had  just  succeeded  in  forcing  a  pair  of  boots.  *  He 
said  as  now  he  could  hurt  her,  as  well  as  I  could  understand  his 
talk.  Oh !  Miss  Katherine,  and  such  a  little  teeny  boy,  and  to 
do  that !  But  I  said  as  I  knew  you  would  never  let  a  servant  be 
kicked  in  your  house.' 

*  Neither  will  my  sister,  Hannah — but  they  are  all  tired  and 
strange,  and  perhaps  a  little  cross,'  said  Katherine,  apologetically. 
She  went  downstairs  to  find  the  breakfast-table  in  all  the  disorder 
that  arises  after  a  large  meal — the  place  at  which  little  Job  had 
been  seated  next  to  his  father  littered  by  crumbs  and  other  marks 
of  his  presence,  and  the  butler  hastily  bringing  in  a  little  tea-pot 
to  a  corner  for  her  use. 

'  Sir  Charles,  Miss  Katherine,  he's  gone  out ;  he's  inspecting 
of  the  horses  in  the  stables ;  and  my  lady  has  had  her  breakfast 
in  her  room,  and  it's  little  master  as  has  made  such  a  mess  of  the 
table.' 

6  Never  mind,  Harrison,'  said  Katherine. 

( I  should  like  to  say,  Miss  Katherine/  said  Harrison,  '  as  111 
go,  if  you  please,  this  day  month.' 

*  Oh,  don't  be  in  a  hurry ! '  she  cried.  c  I  have  been  speaking 
to  Mrs.  Simmons.  Don't  desert  the  house  in  such  haste.  Wait 
till  you  see  how  things  go  on.' 

4  I'd  stay  with  you,  Miss  Katherine,  to  the  last  hour  of  my 
life;  and  I  don't  know  as  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to  a 
medical  gentleman's  establishment,  though  it's  different  to  what 
I've  been  used  to— but  I  couldn't  never  stop  in  a  place  like  this.' 

'  You  don't  know  in  the  least  what  is  going  to  happen  here. 
Please  go  now,  and  leave  me  to  my  breakfast.  I  will  speak  to 
you  later  on.' 

A  woman  who  is  the  mistress  of  her  own  house  is  compelled  to 
endure  these  attacks,  but  a  woman  suddenly  freed  from  all  the 
responsibilities  of  ownership  need  not,  at  least,  be  subject  to  its 
drawbacks.  Katherine  took  her  small  meal  with  the  sensation 
that  it  was  already  the  bread  of  others  she  was  eating,  which  is 
always  bitter.  There  had  been  no  account  made  of  her  usual 
place,  of  any  of  her  habits.  Harrison  had  hastily  arranged  for  her 
that  corner  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  because  of  the  disarray 
at  the  other,  the  napkins  flung  about,  the  cloth  dabbled  and 
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stained.  It  was  her  own  table  no  longer.  Any  philosophic  mind 
will  think  of  this  as  a  very  trifling  thing,  but  it  was  not  trifling  to' 
Katherine.  The  sensation  of  entire  disregard,  indifference  to  her 
comfort,  and  to  everything  that  was  seemly,  at  once  chilled  and 
irritated  her ;  and  then  she  stopped  herself  in  her  uncomfortable 
thoughts  with  a  troubled  laugh  and  the  question,  was  she,  indeed, 
with  her  strong  objection  to  all  this  disorder,  fitting  herself,  as 
Stella  said,  for  the  position  of  maiden  aunt  ?  One  thing  was 
certain  at  least,  that  for  the  position  of  dependent  she  never 
would  be  qualified. 

It  was  a  mild  and  bright  October  day :  the  greyness  of  the 
afternoon  had  not  as  yet  closed  in,  the  air  was  full  of  mid-day 
sunshine  and  life.  Sir  Charles  had  come  in  from  his  inspection 
of  '  the  offices '  and  all  that  was  outside.  He  had  come  up,  with 
his  large  step  and  presence,  to  the  dressing-room  in  which  Stella, 
wrapped  in  a  quilted  dressing-gown  and  exclaiming  at  the  cold, 
lay  on  a  sofa  beside  the  fire.  She  had  emerged  from  her  bath 
and  all  those  cares  of  the  person  which  precede  dressing  for  the 
day,  and  was  resting  before  the  final  fatigue  of  putting  on  her 
gown.  Katherine  had  been  admitted  only  a  few  minutes  before 
Sir  Charles  appeared,  and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  at  last 
her  communication  must  be  fully  made  now ;  though  it  did  not 
seem  very  necessary^  for  they  had  established  themselves  with 
such  perfect  ease  in  the  house  believing  it  to  be  hers,  that  it 
would  scarcely  make  any  difference  when  they  were  made  aware 
that  it  was  their  own.  Katherine's  mind,  with  a  very  natural 
digression,  went  off  into  an  unconsciously  humorous  question — 
what  difference,  after  all,  it  would  have  made  if  the  house  and  the 
fortune  had  been  hers  ?  They  would  have  taken  possession  just 
the  same,  it  was  evident,  in  any  case — and  she,  could  she  ever 
have  suggested  to  them  to  go  away  ?  She  decided  no,  with  a 
rueful  amusement.  She  should  not  have  liked  Sir  Charles  as  the 
master  of  her  house,  but  she  would  have  given  in  to  it.  How 
much  better  that  it  should  be  as  it  was,  and  no  question  on  the 
subject  at  all ! 

'  I  want  you  to  let  me  tell  you  now  about  papa's  will.' 

i  Poor  papa ! '  said  Stella.  '  I  hope  he  was  not  very  bad.  At 
that  age  they  get  blunted,  and  don't  feel.  Oh,  spare  me  as  many 
of  the  details  as  you  can,  please !  It  makes  me  wretched  to  hear 
of  people  being  ill.' 

*  I  said  papa's  will,  Stella.' 

1  Ah ! '  she  cried,  '  that's  different.     Charlie  will  like  to  know. 

002 
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He  thinks  you've  done  nicely  for  us,  Katherine.  Of  course  many 
things  would  have  to  be  re-modelled  if  we  stopped  here ;  but  in 
the  meantime,  while  we  don't  quite  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do ' 

'  I'd  sell  those  old  screws/  said  Sir  Charles,  ( they're  not  fit  for 
a  lady  to  drive.  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  my  wife  behind  such 
brutes.  If  you  like  to  give  me  carte  blanche  I'll  see  to  it — 
get  you  something  you  could  take  out  Stella  with,  don't  you 
know ! ' 

4 1  wish,'  said  Katherine,  with  a  little  impatience,  'that  you 
would  allow  me  to  speak,  if  it  were  only  for  ten  minutes !  Stella, 
do  pray  give  me  a  little  attention ;  this  is  not  my  house,  it  is 
yours — everything  is  yours.  Do  you  hear?  When  papa  died 
nothing  was  to  be  found  but  the  will  of  'seventy-one,  which  was 
made  before  you  went  away.  Everybody  thought  he  had  changed 
it,  but  he  had  not  changed  it.  You  have  got  everything,  Stella, 
everything !  Do  you  hear  ?  Papa  did  not  leave  even  a  legacy  to  a 
servant,  he  left  nothing  to  me,  nothing  to  his  poor  brother — 
everything  is  yours.' 

Sir  Charles  stood  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece,  with  his  back  to 
the  fire ;  a  dull  red  came  over  his  face.  (  Oh,  by  Jove ! '  he  said 
in  his  moustache.  Stella  raised  herself  on  her  pillows.  She  folded 
her  quilted  dressing-gown,  which  was  Chinese  and  covered  with 
wavy  lines  of  dragons,  over  her  chest. 

4  What  do  you  mean  by  everything  ? '  she  said.  i  You  mean  a 
good  bit  of  money,  I  suppose ;  you  told  me  so  yesterday.  As  for 
the  house,  I  don't  much  care  for  the  house,  Kate.  It  is  rococo, 
you  know ;  it  is  in  dreadful  taste.  You  can  keep  it  if  you  like.  It 
never  could  be  of  any  use  to  us.' 

6  It  isn't  a  bad  house,'  said  Sir  Charles.  He  had  begun  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room.  *  By  Jove,'  he  said,  *  Stella  is  a  cool 
one,  but  I'm  not  so  cool.  Everything  left  to  her  ?  Do  you  mean 
all  the  money,  all  old  Tredgold's  fortune — all !  I  say,  by  Jove, 
don't  you  know.     That  isn't  fair ! ' 

*  I  don't  see  why  it  isn't  fair,'  said  Stella ;  *  I  always  knew  that 
was  what  papa  meant.  He  was  very  fond  of  me,  poor  old  papa ! 
Wasn't  he,  Kate?  He  used  to  like  me  to  have  everything  I 
wanted :  there  wasn't  one  thing,  as  fantastic  as  you  please,  but 
he  would  have  let  me  have  it — very  different  from  now.  Don't  you 
remember  that  yacht — that  we  made  no  use  of  but  to  run  away  from 
here  ?  Poor  old  man ! '  Here  Stella  laughed,  which  Katherine 
took  for  a  sign  of  grace,  believing  and  hoping  that  it  meant  the 
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coming  of  tears.  But  no  tears  came.  '  He  must  have  been  dread- 
fully sorry  at  the  end  for  standing  out  as  he  did,  and  keeping  me 
out  of  it/  she  said  with  indignation, '  all  these  years.' 

Sir  Charles  kept  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  swearing 
softly  into  his  moustache.  He  retained  some  respect  for  ladies  in 
this  respect,  it  appeared,  for  the  only  imprecation  which  was  audible 
was  a  frequent  appeal  to  the  father  of  the  Olympian  gods.  c  By 
Jove!'  sometimes  'By  Jupiter!'  he  said,  and  tugged  at  his 
moustache  as  if  he  would  have  pulled  it  out.  This  was  the 
house  in  which,  bewildered,  he  had  taken  all  the  shillings  from 
his  pocket  and  put  them  down  on  the  table  by  way  of  balancing 
Mr.  Tredgold's  money.  And  now  all  Mr.  Tredgold's  money  was 
his.  He  was  not  cool  like  Stella;  a  confused  vision  of  all  the 
glories  of  this  world — horses,  race-meetings,  cellars  of  wine,  enter- 
tainments of  all  kinds,  men  circling  about  him,  not  looking  down 
upon  him  as  a  poor  beggar  but  up  at  him  as  no  end  of  a  swell, 
servants  to  surround  him  all  at  once  like  a  new  atmosphere.  He 
had  expected  something  of  the  kind  at  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
but  those  dreams  had  long  abandoned  him ;  now  they  came  back 
with  a  rush,  not  dreams  any  longer.  Jove,  Jupiter,  George  (who- 
ever that  deity  may  be)  he  invoked  in  turns ;  his  blood  took  to 
coursing  in  his  veins,  it  felt  like  quicksilver,  raising  him  up,  as  if 
he  might  have  floated,  spurning  with  every  step  the  floor  on  which 
he  trod. 

( I  who  had  always  been  brought  up  so  different ! '  cried  Stella, 
with  a  feint  whimper  in  her  voice.  ' That  never  had  been  used  to 
it !  Oh,  what  a  time  I  have  had,  Kate,  having  to  give  up  things 
— almost  everything  I  ever  wanted — and  to  do  without  things, 
and  to  be  continually  thinking  could  I  afford  it.  Oh,  I  wonder 
how  papa  had  the  heart !  You  think  I  should  be  grateful,  don't 
you  ?  But  I  can't  help  remembering  that  I've  been  kept  out  of 
it,  just  wheu  I  wanted  it  most,  all  these  years ' 

She  made  a  pause,  but  nobody  either  contradicted  or  agreed 
with  her.  Stella  expected  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Sir  Charles 
went  up  and  down  swearing  by  Jupiter  and  thinking  in  a  whirl  of 
all  the  fine  things  before  him,  and  Katherine  sat  at  the  end  of 
the  sofa  saying  nothing.  In  sheer  self-defence  Stella  had  to  begin 
again. 

4  And  nobody  knows  what  it  is  beginning  a  house  and  all 
that  without  any  money.  I  had  to  part  with  my  diamonds — 
those  last  ones,  don't  you  remember,  Kate  ?  which  he  gave  me  to 
make  me  forget  Charlie.     Oh,  how  silly  girls  are  !     I  shouldn't  be 
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.so  ready,  I  can  tell  you,  to  run  away  another  time.  I  should  keep 
my  diamonds.  And  I  have  not  had  a  decent  dress  since  I  went  to 
India — not  one.  The  other  ladies  got  boxes  from  home,  but  I 
never  sent  to  Louise  except  once,  and  then  she  did  so  bother  me 
about  a  bill  to  be  paid,  as  if  it  were  likely  I  could  pay  bills  when 
we  had  no  money  for  ourselves  !  Tradespeople  are  so  unreason- 
able about  their  bills,  and  so  are  servants,  for  that  matter,  going 
on  about  wages.  Why,  there  is  Pearson — she  waits  upon  me  with 
a  face  like  a  mute  at  a  funeral  all  because  she  has  not  got  her  last 
half  year's  wages !  By  the  way,  I  suppose  she  can  have  them 
now  ?  They  have  got  such  a  pull  over  us,  don't  you  know,  for 
they  can  go  away,  and  when  a  maid  suits  you  it  is  such  a  bore 
when  she  wants  to  go  away.  I  have  had  such  experiences,  all 
through  the  want  of  money.  And  I  can't  help  feeling,  oh  how 
hard  of  him,  when  he  hadn't  really  changed  his  mind  at  all,  to 
keep  me  out  of  it  for  those  seven  years !  Seven  years  is  a  dread- 
ful piece  out  of  oue's  life,'  cried  Stella,  'and  to  have  it  made 
.miserable  and  so  different  to  what  one  had  a  right  to  expect,  all 
for  the  caprice  of  an  old  man !  Why  did  he  keep  me  out  of  it 
all  these  years  ? '  And  Stella,  now  thoroughly  excited,  sobbed  to 
herself  over  the  privations  that  were  past,  from  which  her  father 
could  have  saved  her  at  any  moment  had  he  pleased. 

4  You  ought  to  be  pleased  now  at  least,'  said  her  husband. 
1  Come,  Stella,  my  little  girl,  let's  shake  hands  upon  it.  We're 
awfully  lucky,  and  you  shall  have  a  good  time  now.' 

( I  think  I  ought  to  have  a  good  time,  indeed ! '  cried  Stella. 
'  Why,  it's  all  mine  !  You  never  would  have  had  a  penny  but  for 
me.  Who  should  have  the  good  of  it,  if  not  I  ?  And  I  am  sure 
I  deserve  it,  after  all  I  have  had  to  go  through.  Pearson,  is 
that  you  ? '  she  cried.  *  Bring  me  my  jewel-box.  Look  here,' 
she  said,  taking  out  a  case  and  disclosing  what  seemed  to  Kathe- 
rine  a  splendid  necklace  of  diamonds, '  that's  what  I've  been  driven 
to  wear ! '  She  seized  the  necklace  out  of  the  case  and  flung  it  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  The  stones  swung  from  her  hand, 
flashing  through  the  air,  and  fell  in  a  shimmer  and  sparkle  of  light 
upon  the  carpet.  '  The  odious,  false  things  ! '  cried  Stella.  '  Paris 
—out  of  one  of  those  shops,  don't  you  know  ?  where  everything  is 
marked  "Imitation."  Charlie  got  them  for  me  for  about  ten 
pounds.  And  that  is  what  I  had  to  go  to  Government  House  in, 
and  all  the  balls,  and  have  compliments  paid  me  on  my  diamonds. 
"  Yes,  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  very  fine  water,"  I  used  to  say. 
I  used  to  laugh  at  first — it  seemed  a  capital  joke  j  but  when  you 
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go  on  wearing  odious  glass  things  and  have  to  show  them  off  as 
diamonds — for  seven  years ! ' 

Sir  Charles  paused  in  his  walk,  and  stooped  and  picked  them 
up.  '  Yes/  he  said,  '  I  gave  ten  pounds  for  them,  and  we  had  a 
lot  of  fun  out  of  them,  and  you  looked  as  handsome  in  them, 
Stella,  as  if  they  had  been  the  best.  By  Jove !  to  be  imitation, 
they  are  deuced  good  imitation.  I  don't  think  I  know  the  differ- 
ence, do  you  ? '  He  placed  the  glittering  thing  on  Katherine's 
knee.  He  wanted  to  bring  her  into  the  conversation  with  a 
clumsy  impulse  of  kindness,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  manage 
it.  Then,  leaving  them  there,  he  continued  his  walk.  He  could 
not  keep  still  in  his  excitement,  and  Stella  could  not  keep  silence. 
The  mock  diamonds  made  a  great  show  upon  Katherine's  black 
gown. 

'  Oh,  I  wish  you'd  take  them  away  !  Give  them  to  somebody 
— give  them  to  the  children  to  play  with.  I'd  give  them  to  Pear- 
son, but  how  could  she  wear  a  rivibre  ?  Fancy  my  wearing  those 
things  and  having  nothing  better !  You  have  no  feeling,  Kate ; 
you  don't  sympathise  a  bit.  And  to  think  that  everything  might ' 
have  been  quite  different,  and  life  been  quite  happy  instead  of  the 
nightmare  it  was !  Papa  has  a  great,  great  deal  to  answer  for,' 
Stella  said. 

( If  that  is  all  you  think  about  it,  I  may  go  away,'  said  Kathe- 
rine,  '  for  we  shall  not  agree.  You  ought  to  speak  very  differ- 
ently of  your  father,  who  always  was  so  fond  of  you,  and  now 
he's  given  you  everything.  Poor  papa !  I  am  glad  he  does  not 
know.' 

1  But  he  must  have  known  very  well,'  cried  Stella, '  how  he  left 
me  after  pretending  to  be  so  fond  of  me.  Do  you  think  either 
Charlie  or  I  would  have  done  such  a  thing  if  we  had  not  been 
deceived  ?  And  so  was  Lady  Jane — and  everybody.  There  was 
not  one  who  did  not  say  he  was  sure  to  send  for  ub  home,  and  see 
what  has  happened  instead.  Oh,  he  may  have  made  up  for  it 
now.  But  do  you  think  that  was  being  really  fond  of  me,  Kate, 
to  leave  me  out  in  India  without  a  penny  for  seven  years  ? ' 

Katherine  rose,  and  the  glittering  stones,  which  had  only 
yesterday  been  Lady  Somers'  diamonds,  and  as  such  guarded 
with  all  the  care  imaginable — poor  Pearson  having  acquired  her 
perennial  look  of  worry  as  much  from  that  as  anything,  having 
had  the  charge  of  them-— rattled  with  a  sound  like  glass,  and 
fell  on  the  floor,  where  they  lay  disgraced  as  Katherine  went 
hurriedly  away.     And  there  they  were  found  by  Pearson  after 
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Lady  Somers  had  finished  her  toilet  and  gone  downstairs  to  lunch. 
Pearson  gave  a  kick  at  them  where  they  lay — the  nasty  imitation 
things  that  had  cost  her  so  many  a  thought — but  then  picked  them 
up,  with  a  certain  pity,  yet  awe,  as  if  they  might  change  again 
into  something  dangerous  in  her  very  hands. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Katherine  had  put  herself  unconsciously  in  her  usual  place  at 
the  head  of  the  luncheon  table  before  Stella  oame  downstairs.  At 
the  other  end  was  Sir  Charles  with  little  Job,  set  up  on  a  pile  of 
cushions  beside  him. 

1  Don't  wait  for  Stella,  she's  always  late,'  said  Somers,  helping 
his  son  from  the  dish  before  him ;  but  at  this  moment  Stella, 
rustling  in  a  coloured  dress,  came  briskly  in. 

c  Oh,  I  say,  Kate,  let  me  have  my  proper  place,'  she  said  ; 
1  you  can't  sit  down  with  Charlie  opposite,  it's  not  decent.  And 
oh  the  funny  old  room !  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  rococo  house, 
Charlie,  all  gilding  and  ornament  ?  Poor  papa  could  never  have 
anything  grand  enough  according  to  his  views.  We  must  have  it 
all  pulled  to  pieces,  I  couldn't  live  in  such  a  place.  Eh  ?  why, 
Kate,  you  don't  pretend  you  like  it,  you  who  always  made  a 
fuss.' 

Katherine  had  transferred  herself  to  a  seat  at  the  side  of 
the  table,  not  without  a  quick  sensation  of  self-reproach  and  that 
inevitable  shame  upon  being  thus  compelled  to  take  a  lower  place 
which  no  philosophy  can  get  rid  of.  '  I  did  not  think  where  I  was 
sitting,'  she  cried,  in  instinctive  apology  ;  and  then, '  Let  the  poor 
house  be,  at  least  for  the  first  week,  Stella,'  she  said. 

c  Oh,  that's  all  sentiment  and  nonsense,'  cried  Lady  Somers, 
'  My  experience  is  when  you're  going  to  change  a  thing,  do  it 
directly ;  or  else  you  just  settle  down  and  grow  accustomed  and 
think  no  more  of  it.  For  goodness'  sake,  Charlie,  don't  stuff  that 
child  with  all  the  most  improper  things!  He  ought  to  have 
roast  mutton  and  rice  pudding,  all  the  doctors  say ;  and  you  are 
ruining  his  constitution,  you  know  you  are.  Why  isn't  there 
some  roast  mutton,  William?  Oh,  Harrison !  why  can't  you  see 
that  there's  some  roast  mutton  or  that  sort  of  thing,  when  you've 
got  to  feed  a  little  boy.' 
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1  Me  don't  like  roast  mutton, '  cried  Job,  with  a  whine.  c  Me 
dine  wid  fader ;  fader  give  Job  nice  tings/ 

*  111  look  after  you,  my  boy,'  said  Sir  Charles,  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  while  Harrison  at  the  other,  with  a  very  solemn  bow, 
discussed  his  position. 

c  It  is  not  my  place  to  horder  the  dinner,  my  lady ;  if  your 
ladyship  will  say  what  you  requires,  I  will  mention  it  to  Mrs. 
Simmons.' 

( It  is  I  who  am  in  fault,  I  suppose,  Stella,9  cried  Katherine, 
more  angry  than  she  could  have  imagined  possible.  l  Perhaps 
you  will  see  Simmons  yourself  to-morrow.' 

c  Oh,  not  I ! '  cried  Stella.  '  Fancy  the  bore  of  ordering  dinner 
with  an  old-fashioned  English  cook  that  would  not  understand  a 
word  one  says.  You  can  do  it,  Charlie.  Don't  give  the  child 
that  pdU  de  foie  gras?  she  added,  with  a  scream.  •  Who's  the 
doctor  on  the  strength  of  the  establishment  now,  Kate  ?  He'll 
have  to  be  called  in  very  soon,  I  can  see,  and  the  sooner  Job  has  a 
bad  liver  attack  the  better,  for  then  it  may  be  possible  to  get  him 
properly  looked  after.  And  I  must  have  an  English  nurse  that 
understands  children,  instead  of  that  stupid  ayah  who  gives  them 
whatever  they  cry  for.  Don't  you  think  it's  dreadful  training  to 
give  them  whatever  they  cry  for,  Kate?  You  ought  to  know 
about  children,  living  all  this  while  at  home  and  never  marrying 
or  anything.  You  must  have  gone  in  for  charity  or  nursing,  or 
Churchy  things,  having  nothing  to  do.  Oh,  I  wish  you  would 
take  Job  in  hand!  He  minds  nobody  but  his  father,  and  Lis 
father  stuffs  him  with  everything  he  oughtn't  to  have,  and  keeps 
him  up  half  the  night.  One  of  these  days  he'll  have  such  a  liver 
attack  that  it  will  cut  him  off,  Charlie ;  and  then  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  it's  you  that  have  killed  him,  and  you 
will  not  be  able  to  say  I  haven't  warned  you  hundreds  of  times.' 

1  We've  not  come  to  any  harm  as  yet,  have  we,  Job  ? '  said  the 
father,  placing  clandestinely  another  objectionable  morsel  on  the 
child's  plate. 

i  No,  fader.  Job  not  dut  off  yet,'  cried,  in  his  little  shrill  voice, 
the  unfortunate  small  boy. 

In  this  babble  the  rest  of  the  mid-day  meal  was  carried  on, 
Stella's  voice  flowing  like  the  principal  part  of  the  entertainment, 
interrupted  now  and  then  by  a  bass  note  from  her  husband  or  a 
little  cry  from  her  child,  with  a  question  to  a  servant  and  the 
respectful  answer  in  an  aside  now  and  then.  Katherine  sat  quite 
silent  listening,  not  so  much  from  intention  as  that  there  was  no 
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room  for  her  to  put  in  a  word,  and  no  apparent  need  for  any 
explanation  or  intervention.      The  Somers  took  calm  possession, 
unsurprised,  undisturbed  by  any  question  of  right  or  wrong,  of 
kindness  or  unkindness.     Nor  did  Katherine  blame  them ;  she  felt 
that  they  would  have  done  exactly  the  same  had  the  house  and  all 
that  was  in  it  been  hers,  and  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case 
made  it  more  bearable  and  took  away  many  embarrassments.  She 
went  out  to  drive  with  Stella  in  the  afternoon,  Sir  Charles  accom- 
panying them  that  he  might  see  whether  the  carriage  horses  were 
fit  for  his   wife's  use.      Stella  had  been  partly  covered   with 
Katherine's  garments  to  make  her  presentable,  and  the  little  crape 
bonnet  perched  upon  her  fuzzy  fair  hair  was  happily  very  becom- 
ing, and  satisfied  her  as  to  her  own  appearance.    '  Mourning's  not 
so  very  bad,  after  all,'  she  said,  *  especially  when  you  are  very  fair. 
You  are  a  little  too  dark  to  look  nice  in  it,  Kate.     I  shouldn't 
advise  you  to  wear  crape  long.     It  isn't  at  all  necessary ;  the  rule 
now  is  crape  three  months,  black  six,  and  then  you  can  go  into 
greys  and  mauves.     Mauve's  a  lovely  colour.     It  is  just  as  bright 
as  pink,  though  it's  mourning ;  and  it  suits  me  down  to  the  ground 
— I  am  so  fair,  don't  you  know.' 

1  These  brutes  will  never  do,'  said  Sir  Charles,  c  Is  this  the 
pace  you  have  been  going,  Miss  Kate  ?  Stella  will  not  stand  it, 
that's  clear.  Not  a  likely  person  to  nod  along  like  a  hearse  or  an 
old  dowager,  is  she  ? — and  cost  just  as  much,  the  old  fat  brutes, 
as  a  proper  turn-out.' 

c  It's  the  same  old  landau,  I  declare,'  cried  Stella,  *  that  we 
used  to  cram  with  people  for  picnics  and  dances  and  things. 
Mine  was  the  victoria.  Have  you  kept  the  victoria  all  the  time, 
Kate  ?  Jervis  made  it  spin  along  I  can  tell  you.  And  the  little 
brougham  I  used  to  run  about  in,  that  took  us  down  to  the  yacht, 
don't  you  remember,  Charlie,  that  last  night  ?  me  in  my  wedding 
dress,  though  nobody  suspected  it — that  is,  nobody  but  those  that 
knew.  What  a  lot  there  were,  though,'  cried  Stella,  with  a  laugh, 
c  that  knew ! — and  what  a  dreadful  bore,  Kate,  when  you  would 
insist  upon  coming  with  me,  and  everybody  guessing  and  wonder- 
ing how  we'd  get  out  of  it.  We  did  get  out  of  it  capitally,  didn't 
we  ?  all  owing  to  my  presence  of  mind.' 

1  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  said  Sir  Charles.  *  We've  both  had 
a  deuced  lot  of  doubts  on  that  question — between  times.  Miss 
Kate,  would  you  mind  telling  me  what  kind  of  a  figure  it  is  this 
fortune  that  Stella  is  supposed  to  have  come  into  ?  Hang  me  if 
I  know ;  it  might  be  hundreds  or  it  might  be  thousands.     You 
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see  I'm  a  disinterested  sort  of  fellow/  he  said,  with  an  uneasy 
laugh. 

'  The  lawyer  said/  Katherine  explained,  c  that  it  could  not  be 
under,  but  might  be  considerably  over,  fifty  thousand  a  year.' 

Sir  Charles  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  grew  very  "red,  which 
showed  upon  his  sunburnt  brick-red  complexion  like  a  sudden 
dye  of  crimson.  He  caught  his  breath  a  little,  but  with  an  effort 
at  an  indifferent  tone  repeated,  c  Fifty  thousand  pounds ! ' 

*  A  year/  Katherine  said. 

1  Well ! '  cried  Stella,  '  what  are  you  sitting  there  for,  like  a 
stuck  pig,  staring  at  me  ?  Need  there  have  been  so  much  fuss 
about  it  if  it  had  been  less  than  that  ?  Papa  wasn't  a  man  to 
leave  a  few  hundreds,  was  he  ?  I  wonder  it's  so  little,  for  my  part. 
By  the  time  you've  got  that  old  barrack  of  yours  done  up,  and  a 
tidy  little  house  in  town,  and  all  our  bills  paid,  good  gracious,  it's 
nothing  at  all,  fifty  thousand  a  year !  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  a 
great  deal  more,  Kate.  I  dare  say  your  lawyer  is  the  sort  of  person 
to  muddle  half  of  it  away  in  expenses  and  so  forth.  Who  is  he  ? 
Oh,  old  Sturgeon  that  used  to  come  down  sometimes.  Well,  he 
is  not  up  to  date,  I  am  sure.  He'll  be  keeping  the  money  in 
dreadful  consols  or  something,  instead  of  making  the  best  of  it. 
You  can  tell  him  that  I  shan't  stand  that  sort  of  thing.  It  shall 
be  made  the  best  of  if  it  is  going  to  belong  to  me.' 

'  And  what  have  you,  Miss  Kate  ? '  said  her  brother-in-law, l  to 
balance  this  fine  fortune  of  Stella's — for  it  is  a  fine  fortune,  and 
she  knows  nothing  about  it,  with  her  chatter.' 

i  Oh,  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  don't  I  ? '  said  Stella.  l  Papa 
didn't  think  so.  He  said  I  had  a  capital  head  for  money,  and 
that  I  was  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
What  has  Kate  got  ?  Oh,  she's  got  money  of  her  own.  I  used 
to  envy  her  so  when  we  were  girls.  I  had  a  deal  more  than  she 
had,  for  papa  was  always  silly  about  me — dresses  and  jewels  and 
so  forth  that  I  had  no  business  to  have  at  that  age  ;  but  Kate  had 
money  of  her  own.  I  could  always  get  plenty  from  papa,  but  she 
had  it  of  her  own ;  don't  you  remember,  Kate  ?  I  always  wished 
to  be  you ;  I  thought  that  it  was  a  shame  that  you  should  have  all 
that  left  to  you  and  me  nothing.  And  if  you  come  to  that,  so  it 
was,  for  mamma  was  my  mother  as  well  as  Kate's,  and  she  had 
no  business  to  leave  her  money  to  one  of  us  and  take  no  notice 
of  me.' 

'  We  are  quits  now,  at  all  events,  Stella/  said  Katherine,  with 
the  best  sort  of  a  smile  which  she  could  call  up  on  her  face. 
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'  Quits !  I  don't  think  so  at  all,'  cried  Stella,  *  for  you  have 
had  it  and  I  have  been  kept  out  of  it  for  years  and  years.  Quits, 
indeed ;  no,  I'm  sure  I  don't  think  so.  I  have  always  envied  you 
for  having  mamma's  money  since  I  was  twelve  years  old.  I  don't 
deny  I  had  more  from  papa ;  but  then  it  wasn't  mine.  And  now 
I  have  everything  from  papa,  which  is  the  least  he  could  do,  having 
kept  me  out  of  it  for  so  long ;  but  not  a  penny  from  my  mother, 
which  isn't  justice,  seeing  I  am  quite  as  much  her  child  as  you.' 

c  Shut  up,  Stella ! '  said  Sir  Charles,  in  his  moustache. 

c  Why  should  I  shut  up  ?  It's  quite  true  that  Katherine  has 
had  it  since  she  was  fifteen ;  that's— let  me  see — fourteen  years, 
nearly  the  half  of  her  life,  and  no  expenses  to  speak  of.  There 
must  be  thousands  and  thousands  in  the  bank,  and  so  little  to  do 
with  it.     She's  richer  than  we  are,  when  all  is  said.' 

'  Stella,  you  must  remember,'   cried  Katherine  excitedly  in 
spite  of  herself,  *  that  the  money  in  the  bank  was  always ' 

1  Oh,  I  knew  you  would  say  that,'  cried  Stella  in  an  aggrieved 
tone ;  *  you've  lent  it  to  me,  haven't  you  ?  Though  not  so  very  much 
of  it,  and  of  course  you  will  get  it  back.  Oh,  don't  be  afraid,  you 
will  get  it  back  !  It  will  be  put  among  the  other  bills,  and  it  will 
be  paid  with  the  rest.  I  would  rather  be  in  debt  to  Louise  or  any 
one  than  to  a  sister  who  is  always  thinking  about  what  she  has 
lent  me.  And  it  is  not  so  very  much,  either ;  you  used  to  dole  it 
out  to  me  a  hundred  at  a  time,  or  even  fifty  at  a  time,  as  if  it 
were  a  great  favour,  while  all  the  time  you  were  enjoying  papa's 
money,  which  by  law  was  mine.  I  don't  think  very  much  of 
favours  like  that.' 

'  I  hope,  Miss  Tredgold,'  said  Sir  Charles,  lifting  his  hat,  c  that 
after  this  very  great  injustice,  as  it  seems  to  me,  you  will  at  least 
make  your  home  with  us,  and  see  if — if  we  can't  come  to  any 
arrangement.  I  suppose  it's  true  that  ladies  alone  don't  want 
very  much,  not  like  a  family— or — or  two  careless  spendthrift  sort 

of  people  like  Stella  and  me,  but ' 

'  Well,  of  course,'  cried  Stella,  c  I  hope,  Kate,  you'll  pay  us  a 
visit  when — whenever  you  like,  in  short.  I  don't  say  make  your 
home  with  us,  as  Charlie  says,  for  I  know  you  wouldn't  like  it, 
and  it's  a  mistake,  I  think,  for  relations  to  live  together.  You 
know  yourself,  it  never  works.  Charlie,  do  hold  your  tongue  and 
let  me  speak.  I  know  all  about  it  a  great  deal  better  than  you 
do.  To  have  us  to  fall  back  upon  when  she  wants  it,  to  be  able 
to  write  and  say,  take  me  in — which,  of  course,  I  should  always 
do  if  it  were  possible— that  is  the  thing  that  would  suit  Kate.  Of 
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course  you  will  have  rooms  of  your  own  somewhere,  I  shouldn't 
advise  a  house,  for  that  is   such  a  bother  with   servants  and 

things,  and  runs  away  with  such  a  lot  of  money,  but Oh,  I 

declare,  there  is  the  Midge,  with  the  two  old  cats  !  Shall  we  have 
to  stop  and  speak  if  they  see  us  ?  I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  I 
heard  of  papa's  death  only  yesterday,  and  I  am  not  fit  to  speak  to 
anybody  as  yet,'  she  cried,  pulling  over  her  face  the  crape  veil 
which  depended  from  her  bonnet  behind.  And  the  two  old  ladies 
in  the  Midge  were  much  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  Stella 
driving  out  with  her  husband  and  her  sister,  and  covered  with  a 
crape  veil,  on  the  day  after  her  return.  ( Poor  thing/  they  said, 
'  Katherine  has  made  her  come  out  to  take  the  air  ;  but  she  has  a 
great  deal  of  feeling,  and  it  has  been  a  great  shock  to  her.  Did 
you  see  how  she  was  covered  with  that  great  veil?  Stella  was  a 
little  thing  that  I  never  quite  approved  of,  but  she  had  a  feeling 
heart/ 

Katherine  was  a  little  sick  at  heart  with  all  the  talk,  with 
Stella's  rattle  running  through  everything,  with  the  fulfilment  of 
all  her  fears,  and  the  small  ground  for  hope  of  any  nobler  thoughts. 
She  was  quite  decided  never  under  any  circumstances  to  take  any- 
thing from  her  sister.  That  from  the  first  moment  had  been 
impossible.  She  had  seen  the  whole  position  very  clearly,  and 
made  up  her  mind  without  a  doubt  or  hesitation.  She  was  her- 
self perfectly  well  provided  for,  she  had  said  to  herself,  she  had 
no  reason  to  complain ;  and  she  had  known  all  along  how  Stella 
would  take  it,  exactly  as  she  did,  and  all  that  would  follow.  But 
a  thing  seldom  happens  exactly  as  you  believe  it  will  happen  ;  and 
the  extreme  ease  with  which  this  revolution  had  taken  place,  the 
absence  of  excitement,  of  surprise,  even  of  exultation,  had  the 
most  curious  effect  upon  her.  She  was  confounded  by  Stella's 
calm,  and  yet  she  knew  that  Stella  would  be  calm.  Nothing 
could  be  more  like  Stella  than  her  conviction  that  she  herself 
instead  of  being  extraordinarily  favoured,  was  on  the  whole  rather 
an  injured  person  when  all  was  said  and  done.  The  whole  of 
this  had  been  in  Katherine's  anticipations  of  the  crisis.  And  yet 
she  was  as  bitterly  disappointed  as  if  she  had  not  known  Stella, 
and  as  if  her  sister  had  been  her  ideal,  and  she  had  thought  her 
capable  of  nothing  that  was  not  lofty  and  noble.  A  visionary  has 
always  that  hope  in  her  heart.  It  is  always  possible  that  in  any 
new  emergency  a  spirit  nobler  and  better  than  of  old  may  be 
brought  out. 

Katherine  stole  out  in  the  early  twilight  to  her  favourite  walk. 
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The  sea  was  misty,  lost  in  a  great  incertitude,  a  suffusion  of  blue- 
ness  upon  the  verge  of  the  sand  below,  but  all  besides  mist  in 
which  nothing  could  be  distinguished.     The  horizon  was  blurred 
all  round,  so  that  no  one  could  see  what  was  there,  though  over- 
head there  was  a  bit  of  sky  clear  enough.     The  hour  just  melting 
out  of  day  into  night,  the  mild  great  world  of  space,  in  which  lay 
hidden  the  unseen  sea  and  the  sky,  were  soothing  influences,  and 
she  felt  her  involuntary  anger,  her  unwilling  disappointment,  die 
away.     She  forgot  that  there  was  any  harm  done.     She   only 
remembered  that  Stella  was  here  with  her  children,  and  that  it 
was  so  natural  to  have  her  in  her  own  home.     The  long  windows 
of  the  drawing-room  were  full  of  light,  so  were  those  of  Stella's 
bedroom,  and  a  number  of  occupied  rooms  shining  out  into  the 
dimness.     It  was  perhaps  rococo,  as  they  said,  but  it  was  warm 
and  bright.     Katherine  had  got  herself  very  well  in  hand  before 
she  heard  a  step  near  her  on  the  gravel,  and  looking  up  saw  that 
her  brother-in-law  was  approaching.     She  had  not  been  much  in 
charity  with  Sir  Charles  Somers  before,  but  he  had  not  shown 
badly  in  these  curious  scenes.      He  had  made  some  surprised 
exclamations,  he  had  exhibited  some  kind  of  interest  in  herself. 
Katherine  was  very  lonely,  and  anxious  to  think  well  of  someone. 
She  was  almost  glad  to  see  him,  and  went  towards  him  with 
something  like  pleasure. 

c  I  have  come  to  bring  you  in/  he  said ;  c  Stella  fears  that 
you  will  catch  cold.  She  says  it  is  very  damp,  even  on  the  top 
of  the  cliff/ 

c  I  don't  think  I  shall  take  cold ;  but  I  will  gladly  go  in  if 
Stella  wants  me/  said  Katherine ;  then,  a3  Somers  turned  with 
her  at  the  end  of  her  promenade,  she  said  :  i  The  house  is  rococo, 
I  know ;  but  I  do  hope  you  will  like  it  a  little  and  sometimes 
live  in  it,  for  the  sake  of  our  youth  which  was  passed  here.' 

1  You  don't  seem  to  think  where  you  are  to  live  yourself/  he 
said  hurriedly.  *  I  think  more  of  that.  We  seem  to  be  putting 
you  out  of  everything.  Shouldn't  you  like  it  for  yourself?  You 
have  more  associations  with  it  than  anyone.  I  wish  you  would 
say  you  would  like  to  have  it — for  yourself ' 

'  Oh,  no/  said  Katherine,  *  not  for  the  world.  I  couldn't  keep 
it  up,  and  I  should  not  like  to  have  it — not  for  the  world/ 

*  I  am  afraid  all  this  is  dreadfully  unjust.  There  should  be  a 
— partition,  there  should  be  some  arrangement.  It  isn't  fair. 
You  were  always  with  the  old  man,  and  nursed  him,  and  took  care 
of  him,  and  all  that ' 
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c  No,'  said  Katherine  ;  *  my  father  was  a  little  peculiar — he 
liked  to  have  the  nurse  who  was  paid,  as  he  said,  for  that.  I  have 
not  any  claim  on  that  ground.  And  then  I  have  always  had  my 
own  money,  as  Stella  told  you.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but 
you  really  do  not  need  to  trouble  yourself  about  me.' 

c  Are  you  really  sure  that  is  so  ? '  he  said  in  a  tone  between 
doubt  and  relief.  Then  he  looked  round,  shivering  a  little  at  the 
mist,  and  said  that  Stella  was  looking  for  her  sister,  and  that  he 
thought  it  would'  be  much  more  comfortable  if  they  went  in  to 
tea. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


The  public  of  Sliplin  gave  Lady  Jane  the  pas.  Though  every 
individual  who  had  the  least  right  of  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Somers  longed  to  call,  to  see  how  she  was  looking,  to  see  how  she 
was  taking  it,  to  see  the  dear  babies,  &c.,  &c.,  yet  there  was  a 
universal  consent,  given  tacitly,  that  Lady  Jane,  not  only  as  the 
head  of  the  local  society,  but  as  having  been  so  deeply  involved  in 
Stella's  marriage,  should  come  first ;  and,  accordingly,  for  two 
whole  days  the  neighbours  had  refrained,  even  Mrs.  Shanks  and 
Miss  Mildmay  holding  back.  When  Lady  Jane's  carriage  ap- 
peared at  last,  there  was  a  little  rustle  of  interest  and  excitement 
through  the  place.  The  Stanhopes  of  the  old  Leigh  House,  who 
were  half  way  between  Steephill  and  Sliplin,  saw  it  sweep  past 
their  lodge  gates,  and  ran  in  in  a  body  to  say  to  their  mother, 
1  Now,  to-morrow  we  can  call ! '  and  the  same  sentiment  flew  over 
the  place  from  one  house  to  another.  c  Lady  Jane  has  just  driven 
down  to  the  Cliff.  I  have  just  seen  Lady  Jane's  carriage  pass  on 
her  way  to  see  Lady  Somers.'  'Well,  that  will  be  a  meeting!' 
some  ladies  said.  It  appeared  to  a  number  of  them  somehow 
that  it  must  have  been  Lady  Jane's  machinations  that  secured 
Mr.  Tredgold's  fortune  for  his  undutiful  child — though,  indeed, 
they  could  not  have  told  how. 

These  days  of  seclusion  would  have  been  very  dreary  to  Stella 
had  she  not  been  occupied  with  her  dressmaker,  a  visitor  who  is 
always  more  exciting  and  delightful  than  any  other.  Louise,  who 
had  insisted  so  on  the  payment  of  her  little  bill  in  Stella's  days  of 
humiliation,  was  now  all  obsequiousness,  coming  down  herself  to 
receive  Lady  Somers'  orders,  to  fit  Lady  Somers'  mourning,  to 
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suggest  everything  that  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  lightening  it 
now,  and  changing  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity.       Hours   of 
delightful  consultation  as  to  Stella's  figure,  which  she  discussed  as 
gravely  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  national  importance — as  well 
as  the  stuffs  which  were  to  clothe  it,  and  the  fashion  in  which 
they  were  to  be  made — flew  over  her  head,  during  which  time  her 
husband  mooned  about  the  stables,  generally  with  little  Job  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  finally,  unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  went  np 
to  town,  where  no  doubt  he  was  happy — though  the  wail  of  the 
little  boy  left  behind  did  not  add  to  the  peace  of  the  house.     The 
dressmaker  had  been  dismissed  by  the  time  that  Lady  Jane 
arrived,  and  Stella  sat  contemplating  her  crape  in  all  the  mirrors 
round,  and  assuring  herself  that  when  it  was  perfectly  fresh  as 
now,  it  was  not  so  bad,  and  unquestionably  becoming  to  a  very 
fair  complexion.     c  I  can't  say  you  look  very  well  in  it,  Kate ;  you 
are  darker,  and  then  yours  is  not  quite  fresh.     To  be  quite  fresh 
is  indispensable.     If  one  was  a  widow,  for  instance,  and  obliged 
to  wear  it,  it  ought  to  be  renewed  every  week ;  but  I  do  think 
it's  becoming  to  me.      It  throws  up  one's  whiteness,  don't  you 
think  ?  and  brings  out  the  colour,'  said  Stella  standing  before  the 
glass.    (  Oh,  Kate,  you  are  so  unsympathetic ;  come  and  see  what 
I  mean,'  she  cried. 

c  Yes,  I  see — you  look  very  nice,  Stella.     The  black  is  becom- 
ing to  you — but,  after  all,  we  don't  wear  crape  to  be  becoming.' 

1  Oh,  Fudge ! '  cried  Stella,  *  what  do  you  wear  it  for  ?  Because 
it's  the  custom,  and  you  can't  help  yourself.  What  does  it  matter 
to  poor  papa  what  we  wear  ?  He  always  liked  to  see  me  in  gay 
colours — he  had  too  florid  a  taste,  if  the  truth  must  be  told.  If  I 
hadn't  known  better  by  instinct  (for  I'm  sure  I  never  had  any 
teaching),  and  if  we  hadn't  been  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Louise,  I  should  have  been  dressed  like  'Arriet  out  for  a 
holiday.  It's  curious,'  said  Stella  reflectively,  c  taste  is  just  born 
in  some  people  and  others  you  can't  teach  it  to.  I  am  so  glad 
the  first  was  my  case.  We  labour  under  disadvantages  you  know, 
being  our  father's  daughters — that  is,  not  me,  now  everything  has 
come  straight,  but  you  will,  Kate,  especially  as  you  have  not  got 
the  money.  To  be  papa's  daughter  and  yet  not  his  heiress,  you 
know,  is  a  kind  of  injury  to  people  that  might  come  after  you. 
You  will  be  going  into  the  world  upon  false  pretences.  I  wonder 
now  that  you  did  not  marry  somebody  before  it  was  all 
known.' 

c  It  was  only  known  on  the  night  of  papa's  funeral,  Stella.    I 
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could  not  have  married  many  people  between  then  and  now/ 
said  Katherine,  trying  to  take  this  speech  as  lightly  as  it  was 
made. 

I  That  is  true — still  you  must  have  had  people  after  you.  With 
your  expectations,  and  a  good-looking  girl.  You  always  were 
quite  a  good-looking  girl,  Kate.' 

I I  am  grateful  for  your  approbation,  Stella.' 

'  Only  a  little  stuck-up  looking — and — well,  not  quite  so  young 
as  you  used  to  be.  If  I  were  you  I  would  go  in  for  that  old 
fellow — don't  you  remember  ? — whom  papa  got  rid  of  in  such  a 
hurry — the  man  that  came  over  with  us  in  the  Aurungzebe. 
Somebody  told  me  he  had  done  very  well  out  there,  and,  of 
course,  Charlie  asked  him  to  come  and  see  us.  And  you  know 
you  were  his  fancy,  Kate ;  it  was  you,  not  me — don't  you  remem- 
ber how  everybody  laughed  ?  I  should  go  in  for  him  now  if  I 
were  you.  An  old  affair  like  that  is  quite  a  nice  foundation.  And 
I  hear  he  has  done  very  well,  and  he  is  just  a  suitable  age,  and  it 

doesn't  really  matter  that What  is  passing  the  window? 

Oh,'  cried  Stella,  clapping  her  hands,  c  the  very  same  old  landau 
that  I  remember  all  my  life,  and  Lady  Jane  in  her  war  paint, 
just  the  same.  Let's  prepare  to  receive  cavalry ! '  she  cried. 
With  a  twist  of  her  hand  she  drew  two  chairs  into  position,  one 
very  low,  graceful  and  comfortable  for  herself,  another  higher, 
with  elbows  for  Lady  Jane.  And  Stella  seated  herself,  with  her 
fresh  crape  falling  about  her  in  crisp  folds,  her  fair  face  and  frizzy 
locks  coming  out  of  its  blackness  with  great  Sclat,  and  her  hand- 
kerchief in  her  hand.  It  was  as  good  as  a  play  (she  herself  felt, 
for  I  doubt  whether  Katherine  relished  the  scene)  to  see  her  rise 
slowly  and  then  drop,  as  it  were,  as  lightly  as  a  feather,  but 
beyond  speech,  into  Lady  Jane's  arms,  who,  deeply  impressed  by 
this  beautiful  pose,  clasped  her  and  kissed  her  and  murmured, 
'  My  poor  child ;  my  poor,  dear  child ! '  with  real  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

'  But  what  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  your  mind,'  Lady  Jane 
said,  when  she  had  seated  herself  and  was  holding  Stella's  hand, 
'  to  feel  that  there  could  be  nothing  against  you  in  his  mind — no 
rancour,  no  unkindness — only  the  old  feeling  that  he  loved  you 
beyond  everything ;  that  you  were  still  his  pet,  his  little  one,  his 

favourite '    Lady  Jane  herself  felt  it  so  much  that  she  was 

almost  choked  by  a  sob. 

4  Oh,  dear  Lady  Jane,'  cried  Stella,  evidently  gulping  down 
-  her  own, '  if  I  did  not  feel  that,  how  could  I  ever  have  endured  to 
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come  to  this  house — to  dear  papa's  house — to  my  own  old  home  ! 
that  I  was  so  wicked  as  to  run  away  from,  and  so  silly,  never 
thinking.  My  only  consolation  is,  though  Kate  has  so  little,  so 
very  little,  to  tell  me  of  that  dreadful  time,  that  he  must  have 
forgiven  me  at  the  last.9 

It  was  a  very  dreadful  recollection  to  obtrude  into  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  in  such  a  touching  scene ;  but  Katherine  could 
not  keep  out  of  her  eyes  the  vision  of  an  old  man  in  his  chair 
saying  quite  calmly,  '  D —  them ! '  as  he  sat  by  his  fireside. 
The  thought  made  her  shudder ;  it  was  one  never  to  be  com- 
municated to  any  creature ;  but  Lady  Jane  perceived  the  little 
tremulous  movement  that  betrayed  her,  and  naturally  misinter- 
preted its  cause. 

c  Yes,'  she  said,  c  my  dear  Stella,  I  am  very  happy  for  you ; 
but  there  is  poor  Katherine  left  out  in  the  cold  who  has  done  so 
much  for  him  all  these  years.' 

Stella,  as  was  so  natural  to  her,  went  on  with  the  catalogue  of 
her  own  woes  without  taking  any  notice  of  this.  *  Such  a  time  as 
we  have  gone  through,  Lady  Jane  !  Oh,  I  have  reflected  many 
a  time,  if  it  had  not  been  for  what  everybody  told  us,  I  never, 
never,  would  have  done  so  silly  a  thing.  You  all  said,  you 
remember,  that  papa  would  not  hold  out,  that  he  could  not  get  on 
without  me,  that  he  would  be  quite  sure  to  send  for  me  home. 
And  I  was  over-persuaded.  India  is  a  dreadful  place.  You  have 
double  pay,  but,  oh,  far  more  than  double  expenses !  and  as  for 
dress,  you  want  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  you  would  in  London, 
and  tribes  upon  tribes  of  servants  that  can  do  nothing.  And  then 
the  children  coming.  And  Job  that  has  never  had  a  day's  health, 
and  how  he  is  to  live  in  England  with  a  liver  like  a  Strasburg 
goose  and  his  father  stuffing  him  with  everything  that  is  bad  for 
him,  I  don't  know.  It  has  been  a  dreadful  time  ;  Kate  has  had 
all  the  good  and  I've  had  all  the  evil  for  seven  years — fancy,  for 
seven  long  years.' 

i  But  you've  had  a  good  husband,  at  all  events,  Stella  ;  *  and 
some  pleasant  things,'  Lady  Jane  murmured  in  self-defence. 

'  Oh,  Charlie  !  I  don't  say  that  he  is  any  worse  than  the  rest. 
But  fancy  me — me,  Stella,  that  you  knew  as  a  girl  with  everything 
I  could  think  of — going  to  Government  House  over  and  over 
again  in  the  same  old  dress ;  and  Paris  diamonds  that  cost  ten 
pounds  when  they  were  new.' 

At  this  dreadful  picture  Lady  Jane  bowed  her  head.  What 
could  she  reply  ?     Katherine  had  not  required  to  go  anywhere  4 
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number  of  times  in  the  same  old  dress — but  that  was  probably 
because  she  went  to  very  few  places — nor  in  Paris  diamonds  at 
ten  pounds,  for  she  had  not  any  diamonds  at  all,  false  or  true. 
To  change  the  subject,  which  had  taken  a  turn  more  individual 
than  was  pleasant,  she  asked  whether  she  might  not  see  the  dear 
children  ? 

i  Oh  yes,'  said  Stella,  c  if  they  will  come — or,  at  least,  if  Job 
will  come,  for  baby  is  too  small  to  have  a  will  of  her  own.  Kate, 
do  you  think  that  you  could  bring  Job  ?  It  isn't  that  it  is  any 
pleasure  to  see  him,  Fm  sure.  When  his  father  is  here  he  will 
speak  to  no  one  else,  and  when  his  father  isn't  here  he  just  cries 
and  kicks  everybody.  I  think,  Kate,  he  hates  you  less  than  the 
rest.  Will  you  try  and  get  him  to  come  if  Lady  Jane  wants  to 
see  him  ?  Why  anybody  should  want  to  see  him  I  am  sure  is  a 
mystery  to  me.' 

It  was  an  ill-advised  measure  on  Stella's  part,  for  Katherine 
had  no  sooner  departed  somewhat  unwillingly  on  her  mission 
than  Lady  Jane  seized  her  young  friend's  hand  again :  *  Oh, 
Stella,  I  must  speak  to  you,  I  must,  while  she  is  away.  Of  course, 
you  and  Charlie  have  settled  it  between  you — you  are  going  to 
set  everything  right  for  Katherine?  It  was  all  settled  on  her 
side  that  if  she  got  the  money  you  should  have  your  share  at 
once.  And  you  will  do  the  same  at  once,  won't  you,  without  loss 
of  time,  Charlie  and  you  ? ' 

4  You  take  away  my  breath,'  cried  Stella,  freeing  her  hand. 
1  What  is  it  that  I  have  got  to  do  in  such  a  hurry  ?  I  hate  a 
hurry ;  it  makes  me  quite  ill  to  be  pressed  to  do  anything  like 
running  for  a  train.  We  only  came  a  few  days  ago,  Lady  Jane ; 
we  haven't  been  a  week  at  home.  We  haven't  even  seen  the 
lawyer  yet ;  and  do  you  think  Charlie  and  I  discuss  things  about 
money  without  loss  of  time — oh,  no !  we  always  like  to  take  the 
longest  time  possible.  They  have  never  been  such  very  agreeable 
things,  I  can  tell  you,  Lady  Jane,  discussions  about  money  between 
Charlie  and  me.' 

1  That,  to  be  sure,  in  the  past,'  said  Lady  Jane,  but  not  now, 
my  dear.  I  feel  certain  he  has  said  to  you,  "  We  must  put  things 
right  for  Katherine — "  before  now.' 

*  Perhaps  he  has  said  something  of  the  kind  5  but  he  isn't  at 
all  a  man  to  be  trusted  in  money  matters,  Charlie.  I  put  very 
little  faith  in  him.  I  don't  know  what  the  will  is,  as  yet ;  but 
so  far  as  I  possibly  can  I  shall  keep  the  management  of  the 
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money  in  my  own  hands.     Charlie  would  make  ducks  and  drakes 
of  it  if  he  had  his  way.' 

'  But,  my  dear  Stella,  this  is  a  matter  that  you  cannot  hesi- 
tate about  for  a  moment ;  the  right  and  wrong  of  it  are  quite 
clear.  We  all  thought  your  father's  money  would  go  to  Katherine, 
who  had  never  crossed  him  in  any  way ' 

1  What  does  that  matter  ?  It  was  me  he  was  fond  of!  *  Stella 
cried,  with  disdain. 

c  Well ;  so  it  has  proved.  But  Katherine  was  prepared  at 
once  to  give  you  your  share.  You  must  give  her  hers,  Stella — 
you  must,  and  that  at  once.  You  must  not  leave  a  question 
upon  your  own  sense  of  justice,  your  perception  of  right  and 
wrong.  Charlie ! '  cried  Lady  Jane  with  excitement,  c  Charlie  is 
a  gentleman  at  least.  He  knows  what  is  required  of  him.  I 
shall  stay  until  he  comes  home,  for  I  must  speak  to  him  at 
once/ 

1  That  is  his  dog-cart,  I  suppose/  said  Stella  calmly,  c  passing 
the   window;   but  you  must  remember,  Lady  Jane,  that   the 
money  is  not  Charlie's  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  with.     I  don't 
know  how  the  will  is  drawn,  but  I  am  sure  papa  would  not  leave 
me  in  the  hands  of  any  man  he  didn't  know.     I  shall  have  to 
decide  for  myself;  and  I  know  more  about  it  than  Charlie  does. 
Katherine  has  money  of  her  own,  which  I  never  had.     She  has 
had  the  good  of  papa's  money  for  these  seven  years  while  I  have 
not  had  a  penny.     She  says  herself  that  she  did  not  nurse  him  or 
devote  herself  to  him,  beyond  what  was  natural,  that  she  should 
require  compensation  for  that.     He  liked  the  nurse  that  had  her 
wages  paid  her,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it;  which  is  exactly  what 
I  should  say  myself.     I  don't  think  it's  a  case  for  your  inter- 
ference, or  Charlie's,  or  anybody's.     I  shall  do  what  I  think  right, 
of  course,  but  I  can't  undertake  that  it  shall  be  what  other  people 
think  right.     Oh,  Charlie,  there  you  are  at  last.     And  here's 
Lady  Jane  come  to  see  us  and  give  us  her  advice.* 

'Hallo,  Cousin  Jane,'  said  Sir  Charles,  'just  got  back  from 
town,  where  I've  had  a  bit  of  a  run  since  yesterday.  Couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer  here ;  and  I  say,  Stella,  now  you've  got  your 
panoply,  let's  move  up  bag  and  baggage,  and  have  a  bit  of  a 
lark.' 

4  You  are  looking  very  well,  Charlie,'  said  Lady  Jane,  'and  so 
is  Stella,  considering,  and  I  am  waiting  to  see  the  dear  children. 
You'd  better  come  over  to  us,  there  is  some  shooting  going  on, 
and  you  are  not  supposed  to  have  many  larks  while  Stella  is  in 
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fresh  crape.  I  have  been  speaking  to  her  about  Katherine.' 
Here  Lady  Jane  made  a  sudden  and  abrupt  stop  by  way  of 
emphasis. 

'  Oh,  about  Kate ! '  Sir  Charles  said,  pulling  his  moustache. 

1  Stella  doesn't  seem  to  see,  what  I  hope  you  see,  that  your 
honour's  concerned.  They  say  women  have  no  sense  of  honour ; 
I  don't  believe  that,  but  there  are  cases.  You,  however,  Charlie, 
you're  a  gentleman;  at  least  you  know  what's  your  duty  in  such  a 
case.' 

Sir  Charles  pulled  his  moustache  more  than  ever.  c  Deuced 
hard  case,'  he  said,  cfor  Kate.' 

c  Yes,  there  is  no  question  about  that ;  but  for  you,  there  is 
no  question  about  that  either.  It  is  your  first  duty,  it  is  the  only 
course  of  action  for  a  gentleman.  As  for  Stella,  if  she  does  not 
see  it,  it  only  proves  that  what's  bred  in  the  bone — I'm  sure  I 
don't  want  to  say  anything  uncivil.  Indeed,  Stella,  it  is  only  as 
your  friend,  your  relation,9  cried  Lady  Jane,  putting  much 
emphasis  on  the  word, '  that  I  allow  myself  to  speak.' 

It  cost  Lady  Jane  something  to  call  herself  the  relation  of 
Mr.  Tredgold's  daughter,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  statement 
should  be  received  with  gratitude ;  but  this  Stella,  Lady  Somers, 
neither  felt  nor  affected.  She  was  quite  well  aware  that  she  had 
now  no  need  of  Lady  Jane.  She  was  herself  an  extremely  popular 
person  wherever  she  went,  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt — she 
had  proved  it  over  and  over  again  in  the  seven  years  of  her 
humiliation.  Popular  at  Government  House,  popular  at  every 
station,  wherever  half-a-dozen  people  were  assembled  together. 
And  now  she  was  rich.  What  need  she  care  for  anyone,  or  for 
any  point  of  honour,  or  the  opinion  of  the  county  even,  much 
less  of  a  place  like  Sliplin  ?  Lady  Jane  could  no  longer  either 
make  her  or  mar  her.     She  was  perfectly  able  to  stand  by  herself. 

*  It  is  very  kind  of  you,'  she  said,  *  to  say  that,  though  it 
doesn't  come  very  well  after  the  other.  Anyhow,  I'm  just  as  I've 
been  bred,  as  you  say,  though  I  have  the  honour  to  be  Charlie's 
wife.  Lady  Jane  wants  to  see  Job ;  I  wish  you'd  go  and  fetch  him. 
I  suppose  Kate  has  not  been  able  to  get  that  little  sprite  to  come. 
You  need  not  try,'  said  Stella  calmly,  when  Somers  had  left  the 
room,  '  to  turn  Charlie  against  me,  Lady  Jane.  He  is  a  fool  in 
some  things,  but  he  knows  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered. 
If  I  have  fifty  thousand  a  year  and  he  not  half  as  many  farthings, 
you  may  believe  he  will  think  twice  before  he  goes  against  me. 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  your  relation,  of  course,  but  it  hasn't  a 
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money  value,  or  anything  that  is  of  the  first  importance  to  us. 
Kate  won't  be  the  better,  but  the  worse,  for  any  interference. 
I  have  my  own  ways  of  thinking,  and  I  shall  do  what  I  think 
right/ 

'  Oh,  here  is  the  dear  baby  at  last ! '  cried  Lady  Jane,  accom- 
plishing her  retreat,  though  routed  horse  and  foot,  behind  the 
large  infant,  looking  rather  bigger  than  the  slim  ayah  who  carried 
her,  who  now  came  triumphantly  into  the  room,  waving  in  her 
hand  the  rather  alarming  weapon  of  a  big  coral,  and  with  the  true 
air  of  Stella's  child  in  Stella's  house.  A  baby  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  cover  a  social  defeat,  and  this  one  was  so  entirely  satisfactory 
in  every  particular  that  the  visitor  had  nothing  to  do  but  admire 
and  applaud.  '  What  a  specimen  for  India ! '  she  cried ;  but  this 
was  before  Job  made  his  remarkable  entrance  in  the  dimness  of 
the  twilight,  which  had  begun  by  this  time  to  veil  the  afternoon 
light. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 


i  Do  away,  me  not  do  wid  you,  me  fader's  boy,'  said  little  Job,  as 
Katherine  exerted  her  persuasions  to  bring  him  downstairs. 

*  That  is  quite  true,  Job ;  but  father  has  not  come  back  yet. 
Come  downstairs  with  me,  and  we  shall  see  him  come  back.' 

Job  answered  with  a  kick  from  the  little  boot  which  had  just 
come  in  somewhat  muddy  from  a  walk — a  kick  which,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  touch  a  tender  point,  elicited  from  Katherine  a  little 
cry.  The  child  backed  against  the  ayah,  holding  her  fast ;  then 
glared  at  Katherine  with  eyes  in  which  malice  mingled  with 
fright.  '  Me  dlad  to  hurt  you,  me  dlad  to  hurt  you ! '  he  cried. 
It  was  evident  that  he  expected  a  blow. 

'  It  is  a  pity  to  hurt  anyone,'  said  Katherine ;  c  but  if  it  has 
made  you  glad  you  shouldn't  be  cross.  Come  with  me  down- 
stairs.' 

'  I  hate  you,'  said  the  child.  *  You  punith  me  moment  I  let 
ayah  do.' 

c  No,  I  shall  not  punish  you.  I  shall  only  take  you  downstairs 
to  see  your  pretty  mamma,  and  wait  till  father  comes  back.  I 
think  I  hear  the  dogcart  now.     Hark !  that  is  your  father  now.' 

The  child  ran  to  the  window  with  a  flush  of  eagerness.  *  Lift 
me  up,  lift  me  up ! '  he  cried.     It  did  not  matter  to  him  who  did 
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this  so  long  as  he  got  his  will ;  and  though  he  hit  with  his  heels 
against  Katherine's  dress,  he  did  not  kick  her  again.  'Fader, 
fader — me's  fader's  boy ! '  cried  little  Job.  The  little  countenance 
changed ;  it  was  no  longer  that  of  a  little  gnome,  but  caught  an 
angelic  reflection.  He  waved  his  thin  small  arms  oyer  his  head 
from  Katherine's  arms.  l  Fader,  fader !  Fader's  tome  back !  Job 
good  boy ! '  he  cried.  Then  the  little  waving  arm  struck  against 
Katherine's  head,  and  he  paused  to  look  at  her.  The  expression 
of  his  face  changed  again.  A  quiver  of  fierce  terror  came  upon  it ; 
he  was  in  the  power  of  a  malignant  being  stronger  than  himself. 
He  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of  impotent,  disappointed  fury.  'Put 
me  down,  and  I'll  not  kick  you  no  more,'  he  said. 

c  Certainly  I'll  put  you  down.  Will  you  come  with  me  now 
and  meet  your  father  ? '  Katherine  said. 

He  had  his  hand  ready  to  seize  her  hair,  to  defend  himself, 
but  shrank  away  when  6he  put  him  down  without  any  more 
expressions  of  animosity,  and  ran  for  the  head  of  the  staircase. 
At  that  dreadful  passage,  however,  the  little  creature  paused.  He 
was  afraid  for  the  descent ;  the  hall  was  not  yet  lighted  up  below, 
and  it  seemed  a  well  of  darkness  into  which  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  so  small  a  being  should  be  terrified  to  go  down.  ( Is  fader 
there?'  he  said  to  Katherine,  'will  they  hurt  fader?'  There 
were  vaguely  visible  forms  in  the  hall,  a  gleam  of  vague  daylight 
from  the  doorway,  and  then  it  became  dreadfully  apparent  to  Job 
that  something  must  have  happened  to  fader,  who  had  disappeared 
within  the  drawing-room.  '  Dhey  have  swallowed  him  up — dhey 
have  eaten  him  up ! '  he  cried.  l  Oh,  fader,  fader ! '  with  a  frantic 
shout,  clinging  to  Katherine's  knees. 

cNo,  no,  my  little  boy.  Your  father  has  not  been  hurt. 
Come,  we'll  go  down  and  find  him,'  Katherine  said.  When  they 
were  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  during  which  time  he  had 
clung  to  her  with  a  little  hot  grip,  half  piteous  half  painful,  there 
suddenly  sprung  up  in  the  dark  hall  below,  at  the  lighting  of  the 
lamp,  a  gleam  of  bright  light,  and  Sir  Charles  became  visible  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  coming  towards  them.  The  child  gave  a 
shriek  of  joy  and  whirled  himself  from  the  top  of  some  half-dozen 
steps  into  his  father's  arms.  l You're  not  eated  up,'  he  said; 
*  fader,  fader !     Job  fader's  boy.' 

'  Has  he  been  cross  ? '  said  Sir  Charles.  He  held  the  little 
creature  in  his  arms  lovingly,  with  a  smile  that  irradiated  his  own 
heavy  countenance  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine. 

*  I  hates  her ! '  cried  Job.  c  I  kicked  her.  She  dot  nothing  to 
do  with  me.' 
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'  Job,  Job,'  said  the  father  gently,  *  you  shouldn't  be  so  cross 
and  so  hasty  to  a  kind  lady  who  only  wanted  to  bring  yon  to 
father.  If  you  behave  like  that  she  will  never  be  kind  to  you 
again.' 

*  I  don't  tare.     I  hates  ze  lady,'  Job  said. 

His  father  lifted  his  eyes  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  apolo- 
getically to  Katherine,  and  then  laughed  and  carried  his  little 
son  away.  Decidedly,  whatever  Katherine  was  to  make  a  success 
in,  it  was  not  in  the  r6le  of  maiden  aunt. 

Next  day,  to  the  distress  and  trouble  of  Katherine,  early  in 
the  afternoon  there  came  a  visitor  whose  appearance  made  Stella 
turn  towards  her  sister  with  an  open-eyed  look  of  malice  and 
half  ridicule.  No ;  Lady  Somers  did  not  intend  it  so.  It  was  a 
look  of  significance,  '  I  told  you  so,'  and  call  upon  Katherine's 
attention.  The  visitor  was  James  Stamford,  their  fellow  pas- 
senger by  the  Aurungzebe.  He  explained  very  elaborately  that 
Sir  Charles  had  given  him  an  invitation,  and  that,  finding  himself 
on  business  of  his  own  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  had  taken 
advantage  of  it.  He  was  not  a  man  who  could  quickly  make  him- 
self at  his  ease.  He  seemed  oppressed  with  a  consciousness  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  there,  that  he  wanted  some  special  permission, 
as  if  it  had  been  with  some  special  purpose  that  he  had  come. 

1  Oh,  you  need  not  apologise,'  said  Stella ;  *  if  you  had  not  come 
then  you  might  have  apologised.  We  expect  everybody  to  come 
to  see  us.  Fancy,  we've  seen  scarcely  anyone  for  a  week  almost, 
except  some  old  friends  who  have  lectured  us  and  told  us  what 
was  our  duty.  Do  you  like  to  be  told  what  is  your  duty,  Mr. 
Stamford?  I  don't;  if  I  were  ever  so  much  inclined  to  do  it 
before,  I  should  set  myself  against  it  then.  That  is  exactly  how 
narrow  country  people  do;  they  turn  you  against  everything. 
They  tell  you  this  and  that  as  if  you  did  not  know  it  before,  and 
make  you  turn  your  back  on  the  very  thing  you  wanted  to  do.' 

1  I  don't  think,'  said  Stamford,  '  that  I  could  be  turned  like 
that  from  anything  I  wanted  to  do.' 

1  Perhaps  you  are  strong  minded,'  said  Stella.  c  I  am  not,  oh, 
not  a  bit.  I  am  one  of  the  old-fashioned  silly  women,  I  like  to 
be  left  alone  and  to  do  my  own  way.  Perhaps  it's  a  silly  way, 
but  it's  mine.  And  so  you  have  had  business  on  the  island,  Mr. 
Stamford  ?  Have  you  seen  that  lady  again— that  lady  with  the 
black  eyes  and  the  yellow  hair  ?  She  will  not  like  it  at  all  if  she 
doesn't  see  you.  She  was  very  attentive  to  you  during  the 
voyage.     Now,  you  can't  deny  that  she  was  attentive.     She  was  a 
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great  deal  nicer  to  you  than  you  deserved.  And  such  a  pretty 
woman  !  To  be  sure  that  was  not  the  natural  colour  of  her  hair. 
She  had  done  something  to  it ;  up  at  the  roots  you  could  see  that 
it  had  once  been  quite  dark.  Well,  why  not,  if  she  likes  yellow 
hair  better  ?  It  is  going  quite  out  of  fashion,  so  there  can  be  no 
bad  object  in  it,  don't  you  know.' 

Stella  laughed  largely,  but  her  visitor  did  not  respond.  He 
looked  more  annoyed,  Katherine  thought,  than  he  had  any  occasion 
to  be,  and  her  pride  was  roused,  for  ifc  seemed  to  her  that  they 
both  looked  at  herself  as  if  the  woman  who  had  paid  attention  to 
Mr.  Stamford  could  have  anything  to  do  with  her.  She  changed 
the  subject  by  asking  him  abruptly  if  he  felt  the  rigour  of  the 
English  climate  after  his  long  life  in  India. 

*  Yes — no,  a  little,'  he  said.  '  They  say  that  we  bring  so  much 
heat  with  us  that  we  do  not  feel  it  for  the  first  year,  and  as  I 
shall  have  to  go  back ' 

4 Are  you  going  back?  Why  should  you  go  back?'  said 
Stella.  '  I  thought  you  civil  servants  had  Buch  good  times,  not 
ordered  about  like  soldiers.  They  always  said  in  the  regiment 
that  the  civilians  were  so  well  off;  good  pay  and  constant  leave, 
and  off  to  the  hills  whenever  they  liked,  and  all  sorts  of  indul- 
gences/ 

'  I  am  afraid  the  regiment  romances,'  said  Stamford,  '  but  I 
do  not  complain.  On  the  whole  I  like  India.  One  is  sure,  or 
almost  sure,  of  being  of  some  use,  and  there  are  many  alleviations 
to  the  climate.  If  that  was  all,  I  should  not  at  all  mind  going 
out  again * 

*  Ah,  I  understand,'  said  Stella.  And  then  she  added  quickly, 
'  I  am  so  sorry  I  can't  ask  you  to  stay  to  dinner  to-night.  We 
have  a  grand  function  coming  off  to-night.  The  lawyer  is  coming 
down,  and  we  are  to  hear  how  we  stand,  and  how  much  money 
we  are  to  have.  I  think  I  hear  him  now,  and  I  can't  let  Charlie 
steal  a  march  and  tackle  him  before  I  am  there.  Katherine,  will 
you  look  after  Mr.  Stamford  till  I  come  back  ?  I  don't  trust 
Charlie  a  step  farther  than  I  see  him.  He  might  be  doing  some 
silly  thing  and  compromising  me  while  I  am  sitting  here  talking, 
but  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  escape  I  will  come  back.' 

She  rose  as  she  spoke  and  gave  Katherine  a  look — a  look  sig- 
nificant, malicious,  such  as  any  spectator  might  have  read. 
Stamford  had  risen  to  open  the  door,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  see 
it,  but  it  left  Katherine  so  hot  with  angry  feeling,  so  ashamed 
and  indignant,  that  he  could  not  fail  but  perceive  it  when  Stella 
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had  gone  away.  He  looked  at  her  a  little  wistfully  as  he  took  his 
seat  again.  '  I  fear  I  am  detaining  you  here  against  your  will/  he 
said. 

1  Oh  no,'  said  Katherine  from  the  mist  of  her  confusion,  4  it 
is  nothing.  Stella  has  not  yet  got  over  the  excitement  of  coming 
home.  It  has  been  increased  very  much  by  some — incidents 
which  she  did  not  expect.  You  have  heard  her  story  of  course  ? 
They— eloped — and  my  father  was  supposed  to  have  cut  her  off 
and  put  her  out  of  his  will ;  but  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  has  left  everything  to  her.  She  only  heard  of  papa's  death, 
and  of — this — when  she  got  home.' 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  he  said  reflectively,  with  a 
curious  sort  of  regret,  as  if  this  brief  narrative  touched  himself 
at  some  point,  '  it  seems,  then,  that  fortune  after  all  favours  the 
brave.' 

'The  brave?'  said  Katherine  surprised.  'Oh,  you  mean 
because  of  their  running  away  ?  They  have  paid  for  it,  they  think, 
very  severely  in  seven  years  of  poverty  in  India,  but  now — now 
Stella's  turn  has  come.' 

i  I  quite  understand  Lady  Somers'  excitement  without  that. 
Even  for  myself,  this  house  has  so  many  recollections.  The  mere 
thought  of  it  makes  my  heart  beat  when  I  am  thousands  of  miles 
away.  When  I  first  came,  an  uncouth  boy — you  will  scarcely 
remember  that,  Miss  Tredgold.' 

'  Oh,  I  remember  very  well,'  said  Katherine,  gradually  recover- 
ing her  ease,  and  pleased  with  a  suggestion  of  recollections  so 
early  that  there  could  be  no  embarrassment  in  them ;  c  but  not 
the  uncouthness.  We  were  very  glad  to  have  you  for  a  play- 
fellow, Stella  and  I.' 

*  She  was  a  little  round  ball  of  a  girl,'  he  said. 

'  But  even  then,'  said  Katherine,  and  paused.  She  had  been 
about  to  say,  '  expected  to  be  the  first,'  but  changed  her  expres- 
sion, *  was  the  favourite  of  everybody,'  she  said. 

*  Ah,'  said  Stamford,  and  then  pursued  his  recollections.  1 1 
used  to  count  the  days  till  I  could  come  back.  And  then  came 
the  next  stage.  Your  father  was  kind  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Afterwards,  he  was  quite  right,  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  was 
good  for.' 

{ He  was  what  people  call  practical,'  said  Katherine.  '  For- 
tunately, he  did  not  think  it  necessary  with  us.  We  were  accepted 
as  useless  creatures,  objete  de  luxe,  which  a  rich  man  could  afford 
to  keep  up,  and  which  did  him  more  credit  the  gayer  they  were 
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and  the  more  costly.  Poor  papa!  It  is  not  for  us  to  criticise 
him,  Mr.  Stamford,  in  his  own  house.' 

'  No,  indeed ;  but  I  am  not  criticising  him.  I  am  proving  him 
to  be  right  by  my  own  example.  He  thought  everybody  could 
conquer  fortune  as  he  himself  had  done ;  but  everybody  cannot  do 
that,  any  more  than  everybody  can  write  a  great  poem.  You 
require  special  qualities,  which  he  had.  Some  go  down  altogether 
in  the  battle  and  are  never  more  heard  of ;  some  do,  what  perhaps 
he  would  have  thought  worse,  like  me.' 

*  Why  like  you  ?  Have  you  done  badly  ?  I  have  not  heard 
so,'  cried  Katherine,  with  a  quick  impulse  of  interest,  which  she 
showed  in  spite  of  herself. 

'I  have  done,'  he  said,  c neither  well  nor  ill.  I  am  of  that 
company  that  Dante  was  so  contemptuous  about,  don't  you 
remember?  I  think  he  is  too  hard  upon  them,  che  visser 
8enza  infamia  e  senza  lodo.  Don't  you  think  theje  is  a  little 
excuse — a  little  pardon  for  them,  Miss  Tredgold  ?  The  poor 
fellows  aim  at  the  best.  They  know  it  when  they  see  it ;  they 
put  out  their  hands  to  it,  but  cannot  grasp  it.  And  then  what 
should  the  alternative  be  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  difficult  question,'  said  Katherine  with  a  smile,  not 
knowing  what  he  would  be  at.  He  meant  something,  it  was 
evident,  beyond  the  mere  words.  His  eyes  had  a  strained  look 
of  emotion,  and  there  was  a  slight  quiver  under  the  line  of  his 
moustache.  She  had  not  been  used  to  discussions  of  this  kind. 
The  metaphysics  of  life  had  little  place  in  the  doctor's  busy  mind, 
and  still  less  in  the  noisy  talk  of  the  Sir  Charles  Somers  of  exist- 
ence. She  did  not  feel  herself  quite  equal  to  the  emergency.  *  I 
presume  that  a  man  who  could  not  get  the  best,  as  you  say,  would 
have  to  content  himself  with  the  best  he  could  get.  At  least,  that 
is  how  it  would  come  out  in  housekeeping,  which  is  my  sole 
science,  you  know,'  she  said,  with  a  faint  laugh. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  almost  eagerly.  '  That  is  perhaps  natural.  But 
you  don't  know  how  a  man  despises  himself  for  it.  Having  once 
known  a  better  way,  to  fall  back  upon  something  that  is  second  or 
third  best,  that  has  been  my  way.  I  have  conquered  nothing.  I 
have  made  no  fortune  or  career.  I  have  got  along.  A  man  would 
feel  less  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  had  made  some  great  down&ll — 
if  he  had  come  to  grief  once  and  for  all.  To  win  or  lose,  that's 
the  only  worthy  alternative.  But  we  nobodies  do  neither — we 
don't  win,  oh  far  from  it !  and  haven't  the  heart  to  lose — 
altogether ' 
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What  did  he  mean  ?  To  do  Katherine  justice,  she  had  not 
the  smallest  idea.  She  kept  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  little 
curiosity,  a  little  interest.  Her  sense  of  embarrassment  and  con- 
sciousness had  entirely  passed  away. 

*  You  are  surely  much  too  severe  a  judge,'  she  said.  c  I  never 
heard  that  to  come  to  grief,  as  you  say,  was  a  desirable  end.  If 
one  cannot  win,  one  would  at  least  be  glad  to  retire  decently — to 
make  a  retreat  with  honour,  not  to  fling  up  everything.  You 
might  live  then  to  fight  another  day,  which  is  a  thing  com- 
mended in  the  finest  poetry,'  she  added  with  a  laugh. 

He  rose  up  and  began  to  walk  about  the  room.  '  You  crush 
me  all  the  more  by  seeming  to  agree  with  me,'  he  said.  *  But  if 
you  knew  how  I  feel  the  contrast  between  what  I  am  and  what  I 
was  when  last  I  was  here !  I  went  away  from  your  father  burning 
with  energy,  feeling  that  I  could  face  any  danger — that  there  was 
nothing  I  couldn't  overcome.  I  found  myself  off,  walking  to 
London,  I  believe,  before  I  knew.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  walked 
to  India,  and  overcome  everything  on  the  way !  That  was  the 
heroic  for  a  moment  developed.  Of  course,  I  had  to  come  to  my 
senses — to  take  the  train,  to  see  about  my  berth,  to  get  my  out- 
fit, &c.  These  hang  weights  about  a  man's  neck.  And  then,  of 
course,  I  found  that  fate  does  not  appear  in  one  impersonation  to 
be  assaulted  and  overcome,  as  I  suppose  I  must  have  thought,  and 
that  a  civil  servant  has  got  other  things  to  think  of  than  fortune 
and  fame.  The  soldiers  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  that  way. 
They  can  take  a  bold  step,  as  Somers  did,  and  carry  out  their  ideal 
and  achieve  their  victory ' 

1  Don't  put  such  high-flown  notions  into  my  brother-in-law's 
head.  I  don't  think  he  had  any  ideal.  He  thought  Stella  was  a 
very  pretty  girl.  They  do  these  things  upon  no  foundation  at  all, 
to  make  you  shiver — a  girl  and  a  man  who  know  nothing  of  each 
other.  But  it  does  well  enough  in  most  cases,  which  is  a  great 
wonder.  They  get  on  perfectly.  Getting  on  is,  I  suppose,  the 
active  form  of  that  condition — senza  lodo  e  senza  infamia—ot 
which  you  were  speaking  ?  *  Katherine  had  quite  recovered  her 
spirits.  The  Italian,  the  reference  to  Dante,  had  startled  her  at 
first,  but  had  gradually  re-awakened  in  her  a  multitude  of  gentle 
thoughts.  They  had  read  Dante  together  in  the  old  far-past  days 
of  youth.  It  is  one  of  the  studies,  grave  as  the  master  is,  which 
has  facilitated  many  a  courtship,  as  Browning,  scarcely  less  grave, 
does  also.  The  difficulties,  to  lay  two  heads  together  over,  are  so 
many,  and  the  poetry  which  makes  the  heart  swell  is  so  akin  to 
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every  emotion.  She  remembered  suddenly  a  seat  under  one  of 
the  acacias  where  she  had  sat  with  him  over  this  study.  She  had 
always  had  an  association  with  that  bench,  but  had  not  remem- 
bered till  now  that  it  flashed  upon  her  what  it  was.  She  could 
see  it  almost  without  changing  her  position  from  the  window. 
The  acacia  was  ragged  now,  all  its  leaves  torn  from  it  by  the  wind, 
the  lawn  in  front  covered  with  rags  of  foliage  withered  and  gone 
— not  the  scene  she  remembered,  with  the  scent  of  the  acacias  in 
the  air,  and  the  warm  summer  sunshine  and  the  gleam  of  the  sea. 
She  was  touched  by  the  recollection,  stirred  by  it,  emotions  of 
many  kinds  rising  in  her  heart.  No  one  had  ever  stirred  or 
touched  her  heart  but  this  man — he,  no  doubt,  more  by  her 
imagination  than  any  reality  of  feeling.  But  yet  she  remembered 
the  quickened  beat,  the  quickened  breath  of  her  girlhood,  and  the 
sudden  strange  commotion  of  that  meeting  they  had  had,  once 
and  no  more,  in  the  silence  of  the  long  years.  And  now,  again, 
and  he  in  great  excitement,  strained  to  the  utmost,  his  face  and 
his  movements  full  of  nervous  emotion,  turning  towards  her  once 
more. 

4  Miss  Tredgold,'  he  said,  but  his  lips  were  dry  and  parched. 
He  stopped  again  to  take  breath.  '  Katherine,'  he  repeated,  then 
paused  once  more.  Whatever  he  had  to  say,  it  surely  was  less 
easy  than  a  love  tale.  *  I  came  to  England/  he  said,  bringing  it 
out  with  a  gasp, ( in  the  first  place  for  a  pretence,  to  bring  home 
— my  little  child.' 

All  the  mist  that  was  over  the  sea  seemed  to  sweep  in  and 
surround  Katherine.  She  rose  up  instinctively,  feeling  herself 
wrapped  in  it,  stifled,  blinded.  'Your  little  child?'  she  said, 
with  a  6t range  muffled  cry. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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AMONG-  the  many  mezzotints  of  that  excellent  craftsman, 
Valentine  Green,  is  one  which,  at  first  sight,  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  copy  of  Miens  or  Gerard  Dou.  It  is  the  por- 
trait, framed  by  the  stonework  embrasure  familiar  in  Dutch  and 
Flemish  art,  of  a  man  between  seventy  and  eighty,  whose  abun- 
dant grey  hair,  unkempt  as  that  of  '  Maypole  Hugh  '  in  Barnaby 
Budge,  encroaches  upon  his  cheeks  and  flows  freely  round  his 
ruddy,  vigorous,  and — it  must  be  owned — irascible  Irish  face.  His 
well-worn  coat,  the  dilapidations  of  which  are  reproduced  by  the 
artist  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  has  a  short  cape,  and  deep  sleeve- 
cuffs  that  cover  the  fore-arm ;  he  wears  a  double  vest ;  and  he  holds 
in  his  right  hand  a  volume  with  unfolded  frontispiece,  entitled 
History  of  the  Loyal  Town  of  Rippon.  The  picture,  in  short,  is 
a  representation,  by  the  York  painter,  Nathan  Drake  (father  to 
Nathan  Drake  of  the  Essays),  of  Thomas  Gent,  Printer  and  Citizen 
of  London,  York,  and  Dublin,  once  notable  for  his  useful  topo- 
graphical publications,  but  now  remembered,  if  at  all,  by  the 
autobiographical  account  of  his  early  years  which  he  drew  up  about 
1746,  Nothing  definite,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  known  of  his 
career  until  the  discovery  of  this  document  by  the  Covent  Garden 
bookseller,  Thomas  Thorpe,  who  printedit  in  1832.  In  common  with 
the  somewhat  analogous  Memoir  of  Bewick  the  engraver,  it  appears 
to  have  been  materially  abridged  by  its  editor,  the  Eev.  Joseph 
Hunter ;  and  those  who  have  inspected  the  original  MS.  which, 
until  recently,  was  in  the  possession  of  a  now-deceased  collector, 
Mr.  Hailstone,  of  Walton  Hall,  affirm  that  much  was  omitted  in 
addition  to  those  initial  pages  of  which  (like  the  beginning  of 
Prior's  Alma)  Time  had  already  taken  tithe.  What  is  left,  never- 
theless, not  only,  as  Southey  says  in  his  Doctor,  c  contains  much 
information  relating  to  the  state  of  the  press  in  Gent's  days,  and 
the  trade  of  literature/  but   it  also,  in  an  old-fashioned,  self- 
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educated  way,  throws  light  upon  a  curious  personality  in  times 
more  favourable  to  unfettered  originality  than  our  own.  These 
are  characteristics  which  should  justify  some  account  of  this  now 
not-often-encountered  record. 

It  was  c  in  fair  Hibernia '  that  Thomas  Gent '  first  sucked  in 
breath/  as  he  poetically  puts  it,  being  born  in  that  country  of  Eng- 
lish parents,  in  the  year  1693,  At  thirteen  or  thereabouts  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  Dublin  printer  named  Powell,  who  seems  to  have 
possessed  all  the  traditional  disqualifications  for  appreciating  an 
apprentice  of  parts*  Consequently  that  apprentice,  following  the 
precedent  of  all  traditional  apprentices  in  similar  case,  ran  away, 
and,  at  the  third  page  of  his  mutilated  memoirs,  is  discovered 
hiding  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  bound  for  England,  hopelessly  sick, 
and  having  about  fourteenpence  in  his  pocket.  When  they 
arrived  in  the  Dee  (this  was  in  August  1710),  the  poor  boy 
tremulously  offered  his  waistcoat  to  the  skipper  in  payment  for 
his  passage.  But  the  captain,  whose  name  was  Wharton,  being, 
by  good  luck,  more  like  Captain  Coram  of  the  Foundling  than 
those  brutal  ship-masters  under  whom  Silas  Told  sailed  out  of 
Bristol  City,  not  only  addressed  him  as  '  pretty  lad/  and  gave  him 
excellent  fatherly  advice  of  the  best  story-book  kind,  but  in  addition 
presented  him  with  his  blessing  and  sixpence.  He  was  then  landed, 
still  faint  and  dizzy,  at  Parkgate ;  and  it  may  be  noted,  in  passing, 
that  it  was  in  riding  from  this  very  Parkgate  towards  Chester, 
about  three  weeks  later,  that  Jonathan  Swift,  Vicar  of  Laracor, 
Prebendary  of  Dunlavin,  and  apparently  an  indifferent  cavalier  to 
boot,  fell  off  his  horse.  From  Parkgate  Thomas  Gent  also  set 
out  for  Chester,  but  on  foot,  his  compagnons  de  voyage  being  a  fat 
Englishwoman,  travelling  par  amours  with  an  anchor  smith,  and 
another  couple,  passing  for  man  and  wife.  The  party  admired  the 
old  town  of  Chester,  and  the  '  celebrated  river  Dee/  where  Gent's 
memory  afterwards  taught  him  to  remember  that  { the  famous 
King  Edgar  was  rowed  by  eight  tributary  kings  ' ;  but  finding  no 
work  was  to  be  had  in  that  place,  they  pushed  forward  to  London. 
At  first  Mr.  PowelPs  runaway  apprentice  was  called  Mr.  Tommy, 
'  by  way  of  eminence.'  His  companions,  however,  soon  discovered 
his  penniless  condition,  and  promptly  degraded  him  to  the  rank  of 
baggage-bearer  in  ordinary.  Worse  than  this,  they  brought  dis- 
credit upon  him  by  their  unsportsmanlike  proceedings,  for  they 
knocked  down  a  goose  in  a  roadside  pond,  and  then  obliged  him  to 
wade  for  the  body.  'But/  comments  Gent,  grimly,  *  these,  my 
pow  cropked  friends,  got  no  good  by  their  hungry  theft,'  for  when, 
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at  a  convenient  place,  the  goose  was  boiled,  it  was  found  to  be 
'  almost  as  tough  as  parchment  itself.' 

Journeying  farther  southward,  the  travellers  came  up  with  a 
company  of  foot  on  their  way  to  embark  for  Spain.  (The  year 
1710,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  year  of  that  'glorious 
disaster '  of  Brihuega,  when  Stanhope's  eight  battalions  surren- 
dered to  Vendome.)  The  soldiers  had  a  recruiting  sergeant  with 
them,  and  a  thin-jawed  officer  upon  a  horse  as  lean  as  Rozinante. 
Gent's  male  companions  were  at  once  annexed  by  '  Sergeant  Kite,' 
but  he  himself,  dropping  his  bundle  without  ado,  beat  a  precipi- 
tate retreat.  One  of  the  new  recruits,  who  had  been  himself  en- 
trapped, was  speedily  sent  after  him,  and,  pitying  his  condition, 
opened  a  way  of  escape.  c  The  officer,'  he  said,  *  will  ride  up  to 
you,  as  I  depart  on  one  side ;  you  may  seem  to  agree  with  what 
he  says,  by  bidding  you  live,  as  his  men  do,  along  with  them ;  but 
rise  up  early  next  morning,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  from 
us.'  Gent  acted  usefully  and  successfully  on  this  timely  counsel. 
The  officer,  however,  overtook  him  next  day;  but  beyond  warning 
him  that,  *  in  spite  of  his  teeth,'  he  would  assuredly  be  pressed  in 
London,  made  no  farther  attempt  to  induce  him  to  trail  a  pike  for 
Queen  Anne.  What  became  of  the  two  women  history  sayeth 
not.  Probably,  like  the  lady  in  the  Jolly  Beggars,  they  followed 
their  'sodger  laddies' — at  all  events  to  the  port  of  departure. 
Meanwhile  Gent  tramped  on  alone  to  St.  Albans,  where,  faint  and 
footsore,  he  halted  '  at  the  Sign  of  St.  Catherine's  Wheel.*  Two- 
pence constituted  his  entire  funds,  but  the  landlord  and  his  wife — 
and  it  says  much  for  the  boy's  prepossessing  appearance,  or  power 
of  inspiring  pity — gave  him  food  and  lodging  for  nothing. 

Here,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  gap  of  a  page  in  the  manu- 
script. When  it  begins  again  Gent  has  found  employment  in 
that  Parnassus  of  farthing  poets,  Pye  Corner,  with  Edward  Mid- 
winter, a  printer  of  ballads  and  broadsheets.  He  has  also  recently 
renewed  acquaintance  with  a  former  schoolfellow,  named  Levintz 
(the  son  of  an  Irish  judge),  who,  having  finished  his  studies  at 
St.  Paul's  School,  was  at  this  time  preparing  to  start  upon  a  tour 
in  the  East.  Before  his  departure,  young  Levintz,  ( being  tall, 
exceedingly  beautiful,'  and  of  ( a  fine  address,'  found  it  easy  to 
persuade  Madam  Midwinter  to  give  his  friend  an  occasional  holi- 
day, when,  '  in  many  pleasant  arbours,'  at  Islington,  Newington, 
Pancridge,  and  other  towns'  [!],  he  treated  Gent  to  'wine,  cider, 
ale,  and  cakes,'  seasoned  by  suitable  talk  of  their  i  juvenile 
actions.'     Then  Levintz  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  his  companion 
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8aw  him  no  more,  With  Midwinter,  working  often,  through 
*  hurry  with  hawkers,'  from  five  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at 
night,  and  not  without  one  or  two  skirmishes,  arising  out  of 
what  he  describes  in  his  queer  language  as  the  *  authentic  non- 
sense/ and  *  unreasonable  contempt,'  of  his  fellow-servants,  Gent 
remained  till  he  was  *  about  twenty.'  The  date  is  more  precisely 
fixed  by  the  fact  that  one  of  his  last  duties  was  to  take  down 
the  substance  of  the '  long,  dull  sermon '  (as  Swift  styles  it  to  Stella) 
which,  on  March  29,  1713,  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell  preached  at 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  after  his  three  years'  silence.  This  very 
unauthorised  version — since,  according  to  Swift,  the  Doctor  had 
already  himself  sold  the  copyright  of  his  discourse  to  a  bookseller 
for  100J. — kept  Gent  waiting  patiently  at  the  church  for  several 
hours  before  the  service  began,  but  it  brought  in  one  week  some 
30J.  gain  to  the  Midwinter  household.  Shortly  afterwards,  and 
somewhat  to  his  surprise,  Gent  was  released  from  his  'prentice- 
hood.  Having  thus  got  his  liberty,  he  proceeded  to  expend  the 
solitary  sixpence  he  possessed  in  purchasing  a  copy  of  Ayres's 
Arithmetic  at  a  Moorfields  bookstall — a  piece  of  extravagance 
which,  for  that  day  at  least,  obliged  him,  in  his  own  phrase,  '  to 
dine  with  Duke  Humphrey.'  But  before  sundown,  he  had  found 
work  in  Fetter  Lane  with  a  Quaker  widow  named  Bradford. 
Here,  applying  himself  closely  to  his  craft,  he  rapidly  earned 
enough  to  set  himself  up  with  tools.  '  I  furnished  myself,'  he 
says,  *  with  a  new  composing  iron,  called  a  stick,  because  anciently 
that  useful  material  [?  implement]  was  made  of  wood ;  a  pair  of 
scissors,  to  cut  scale  boards  [i.e.  thin  strips  of  wood  for  obtaining 
close  register  in  printing]  ;  a  sharp  bodkin,  to  correct  the  letter ; 
and  a  pretty  sliding  box,  to  contain  them,  and  preserve  all  from 
rustiness.'  '  I  bought  also  a  galley  [to  hold  type],  for  the  pages 
I  was  to  compose,  with  other  appurtenances  that  might  be  of 
service  to  me  when  occasion  should  require.' 

With  'that  knowing  gentlewoman,'  Mrs.  Bradford,  Gent  might 
have  remained  happily.  But  being  '  over  fond  of  novelty,'  he  was 
foolish  enough  to  leave  her  service  upon  the  invitation  of  a  Black- 
friars  printer  named  Mears.  Here  the  ceremonious  character  of 
his  admission  seemed  to  augur  exceptional  advantages.  Being  first 
kindly  permitted  to  pay  the  usual  *  Ben-money '  (ben  venue  or  bien- 
venwe-money,  a  tribute  approximating  very  closely  to  the ( garnish' 
of  Lockit  in  the  Beggar's  Opera),  he  was,  in  consideration  thereof, 
initiated  into  the  mysterious  rites  of  *  Cuzship.'  The  proceedings 
began  by  a  solemn  procession  round  the  ( chapel,'  a  name  which 
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printing-rooms  are  said  to  derive  from  Caxton's  first  workshop  in 
Westminster  Abbey.     This  was  accompanied  by  the  performance 
of  an  alphabetical  anthem,  '  timed  literally  to  the  vowels,'  after 
which  the  kneeling  neophyte  was  stricken  with  a  broadsword,  ale 
was  poured  over  him,  and  he  was  saluted  by  the  titles  of '  Thomas 
Gent,  baron  of  College  Green,  earl  of  Fingall,  with  power  to  the 
limits  of  Dublin  bar,  captain-general  of  the  Teagues,  near  the 
lake  of  Allen,  and  lord  high  admiral  over  all  the  bogs  in  Ireland ' 
— titles  which  at  least  exhibit  a  certain  ingenuity  of  nomen- 
clature. But  alas!  for  human  grandeur,  all  this  purchased  dignity 
proved  no  more  than  the  c  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter/  since  a 
week  or  two  later,  not  being  yet  a  freeman,  he  was  discharged  as 
4  a  foreigner.'    As,  in  the  circumstances,  he  was  justly  ashamed  to 
apply  to  his  old  mistress,  he  became  a  '  smouter,'  or  '  grass-hand/ 
that  is  to  say,  he  took  odd  jobs.     This,  upon  the  whole,  proved 
more  profitable  than  the  promises  of  'Cuzship,'  and  afforded 
him  a  tolerable  subsistence. 

After  some  months  of  this  desultory  work,  much  of  which  must 
have  been  done  for  his  old  Smithfield  employer,  Midwinter,  an 
offer  came  to  Gent  from  John  White,  who,  because  he  had  printed 
the  Declaration  of  William  of  Orange  when  it  was  refused  by  all 
the  London  presses,  had  in  1689  been  made  King's  printer  for  the 
city  of  York  and  the  five  northern  counties.  White  offered 
eighteen  pounds  a  year, '  besides  board,  washing,  and  lodging ' — 
an  offer  which  Gent  accepted.  Finding  that  it  would  cost  him 
about  five-and-twenty  shillings  to  get  to  York  by  waggon,  he  set 
out,  with  the  guinea  allowed  for  his  charges  safe  in  his  shoe- 
lining,  to  make  the  journey  on  foot.  This  he  began  on  Tuesday, 
April  20,  1714.  With  a  chance  lift  on  a  led-horse,  and  the  usual 
delay  from  losing  his  road,  he  reached  York  on  the  following 
Sunday.  Two  coincidences  signalised  his  arrival  in  c  ancient 
Ebor's  city ' — one  being  that  his  first  inquiry  for  White  was  made 
at  a  house  at  Petergate  which  afterwards  became  his  own ;  the 
other  that  White's  door  was  opened  to  him  by  the  c  upper  or 
head  maiden'  of  the  establishment,  one  Mistress  Alice  Guy,  a 
young  woman  of  c  very  good  natural  parts,  quick  understanding, 
a  fine  complexion,  and  very  amiable  in  her  features,'  who  after- 
wards, but  not  until  she  had  first  become  a  widow,  bestowed  her 
hand  upon  him.  He  narrates  nothing  of  importance  while  in 
York  save  hearing  the  proclamation  of  King  George  I.  from  the 
steps  of  York  Cathedral.  In  the  dearth  of  printers,  however — for 
at  this  time,  except  in  London,  they  were  few  and  far  between — 
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White's  hands  were  always  full,  and  his  journeyman  had  prospered 
so  much  by  the  end  of  the  year  that  he  was  able  to  purchase  a 
watch  and  chain  of  '  Mr.  Etherington,  a  Quaker,  in  High  Ouse 
Gate,'  for  six  guineas.  In  April,  1715,  from  causes  apparently 
connected  with  the  indiscreet  revelation  by  a  compatriot  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  run  away  from  his  first  master,  he  quitted  White's 
service,  and  after  relieving  himself  of  the  l  melancholy  humour ' 
induced  by  this  mishap  in  some  very  pedestrian  verses,  set  out 
to  visit  his  friends  in  Ireland.  Already  Mrs.  White's  'head 
maiden '  must  have  regarded  him  with  favour,  for  she  gave  him  a 
little  dog  as  a  road  companion ;  but,  although  there  was  a  rival 
in  the  field,  in  the  shape  of  his  master's  grandson,  Gent's  prudence 
seems  to  have  overmastered  his  affections. 

Searvoyages  under  the  first  Georges  were  wearisome  affairs, 
and  one  remembers  how  it  took  Henry  Fielding  seven  weeks  to 
get  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tagus.  Gent  was  only  going  from 
York  to  Dublin,  but  he  was  not  at  once  to  reach  his  destination. 
He  started  on  May  15.  Progressing  modestly  as  what  Mrs. 
Nosebag  in  Waverley  calls  a  '  foot-wobbler,*  he  made  his  way 
through  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  to  Liverpool.  At  Liverpool 
he  would  have  halted  had  work  offered.  Failing  this,  he  took 
ship  in  the  Betty  galley,  Captain  Briscoe,  then  waiting  at  Park- 
gate  for  a  wind.  Starting  next  day,  the  weather  obliged  them  at 
nightfall  to  put  into  a  creek  near  Holyhead.  Here,  unhappily, 
the  captain  took  on  board  one  Mr.  Dubourdieu,  a  '  tall,  swarthy, 
venerable,  and  pious '  clergyman  of  { the  Episcopal  French  Church 
in  the  Cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  in  Dublin.'  This  clerical 
addition  to  the  passenger-list  the  crew  considered  to  be  of  evil 
omen ;  and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  a  fearful  storm  that  followed 
seemed  to  justify  their  forebodings.  For  some  days  the  Betty  was 
beaten  about  by  the  waves,  running  at  last  for  shelter  to  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man.  At  Douglas  they  remained  considerably  more  than 
a  week,  waiting  for  fair  weather.  Gent  found  lodgings  on  shore 
with  a  last-maker,  who,  '  besides,  was  very  acute  in  making  viols,' 
and  he  records  that,  until  prices  were  raised  by  the  arrival  of 
other  vessels  in  distress,  you  could  buy  at  Douglas  c  a  good  pullet 
for  fourpence,  and  a  quart  of  strong  brandy  for  an  English 
shilling.'  These  advantages  failed,  however,  to  relieve  his 
melancholy  thoughts,  which  (he  says)  now  *  inspired  him  with  a 
sort  of  poetical  genius  to  contemplate  on  the  unsettled  affairs 
of  this  transitory  life.'  How  much  this  was  promoted  by  his 
attendance  at  a  sermon  over  a  suicide  and  by  a  theological  dispute 
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with  an  infidel  exciseman  possessed  of  '  a  sort  of  mathematical 
torn/  is  unexplained  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  the  threatened  metrical  attack.  At  last  the  Betty  set  sail,  and 
got  safe  to  Dublin  Harbour,  to  the  delight  of  many  besides 
Gent's  father  and  mother,  who  had  concluded  her  lost  with  all 
hands.  He  was,  of  course,  warmly  welcomed  by  the  old  people 
and  by  his  numerous  nephews  and  nieces.  One  of  these  latter, 
Anne  Standish,  he  describes,  not  only  as  ( a  perfect  beauty/  but  a 
very  modest  and  pious  young  gentlewoman.  '  Often  did  we  walk 
till  late  hours  in  the  garden;  she  could  tell  me  almost  every 
passage  in  Cassandra,  a  celebrated  romance  that  I  had  bought 
for  her  in  London '  (and  which,  it  may  be  observed,  that  sagacious 
critic,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  much  preferred  to  Hudibras).  At  this 
date  it  was  four  years  to  the  publication  of  Robinson  Crusoe^ 
which  Gent  was  hereafter  to  abridge,  and  twenty-five  to  Pamela. 
Neither  Defoe  nor  Richardson  had  yet  displaced  the  sempiternal 
Seigneur  de  la  Calpren&de,  whom  Mistress  Anne  probably  studied 
in  that  version  of  Sir  George  Cotterel  afterwards  illustrated  by 
Hogarth. 

At  Dublin  Gent  would  doubtless  have  settled,  having  engaged 
himself  as  journeyman  to  a  printer  in  Copper  Alley.  But  to  this 
unexpected  obstacles  presented  themselves  from  the  action  of  his 
first  master,  Powell,  who  endeavoured  to  re-possess  himself  of  the 
person  of  his  runaway  apprentice.  As  Powell  proved  intractable, 
Gent,  reflecting  philosophically  that  even  '  the  best  of  men  had 
their  troubles,  nay,  that  King  George  himself  just  then  had  an 
unnatural  rebellion  raised  in  his  kingdom '  (an  obvious  reference 
to  the  first  Jacobite  rising),  decided  once  more  to  flee  his  native 
country — a  resolve  in  which  he  was  possibly  fortified  by  the 
receipt  of  *  a  letter  from  his  dearest,  at  York.'  On  July  8,  1715, 
he  left  Ireland,  and  on  the  12th  reached  Parkgate,  whence,  in  a 
market  boat  '  mostly  filled  with  a  parcel  of  lovely  damsels,'  he 
made  his  way  from  Eastham  Ferry  to  Liverpool.  Again  a  chasm 
occurs  in  the  manuscript,  which  must  be  filled  with  a  residence  in 
York,  where  in  January  1716  his  master  John  White  died, 
leaving  his  business  to  his  widow  and  grandson  and  forty  shil- 
lings to  his  maid-servant,  Alice  Guy.  In  1716  Gent  was  once 
more  in  London,  working  for  Midwinter,  and  corresponding 
with  his  'dear/  whom  he  had  again  been  ill-judged  enough 
to  leave  single,  seeing  that  her  other  admirer  was  the  very  grand* 
son,  Charles  Bourne,  to  whom  White's  business  was  to  faU.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  made  a  Member  of  the  Stationers' 
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Company,  and  a  freeman  of  the  City.  About  the  same  time  news 
came  from  Dublin  that  Powell  had  compounded  his  claims  for  51. ; 
and  thus  his  old  apprentice  became  absolutely  free.  Joy,  like 
grief,  seems  to  have  disposed  Thomas  Gent  to  ( drop  into  poetry/ 
and  '  thinking  of  his  kind  usage  in  the  Isle  of  Man/  he  fell  to 
versify  the  attractions  of  that  favoured  spot.  One  wonders  if 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  ever  met  with  this  artless  performance! 
1  What,'  writes  the  poet,  concerning  the  Manx  children — 

1  What  tho'  they  barefoot  walk  upon  the  sand, 
To  save  their  shoes, — How  pleasing  is  the  strand ! '  Ac. 

And  he  praises  the  cheapness  of  the  provisions,  and  the  absence  of 
sectarianism : — 

'  No  Papists  here,  or  Presbyterians  dwell 
Within  your  isle,  as  I  am  informed  well/ 

Towards  the  close,  he  apostrophises  Lord  Nairne,  who,  after 
his  reprieve,  had  apparently  been  banished  to  the  island  for  his 
share  in  the  rebellion.  Gent  regards  him  as  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  his  place  of  exile  : — 

'  Let  him,  then,  bless  King  George.     Nairne  cannot  crave 
What's  fit  for  man  but  he  in  Man  may  have  : 
Doth  he  want  liquor  that  is  strong  and  stout  1 
No  better  brandy  in  the  world  throughout : 
There  good  and  wholesome  beer  and  ale  is  found, 
There  foreign  products  plenteoasly  abound;' 

and  so  forth,  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  being  that  he  may,  for 

8ummum  bonum, 

4  Live  near  the  bishop,  in  fam'd  Castle  Town, 
And,  acting  well,  not  value  mortal's  frown/ 

The  '  Bishop '  was,  of  course,  that  worthy  and  pious  Thomas 
Wilson,  who  fills  so  large  a  part  in  the  story  of  the  Manx  Church, 
and  whom  Gent  had  actually  seen  presiding  as  judge  at  a  visita- 
tion of  the  clergy.  But  he  must  have  been  'ill*  not  'well* 
informed  as  to  the  Papists,  since  the  good  prelate's  biographer,  in 
speaking  of  his  toleration,  specially  refers  to  them.  'The 
Papists  who  resided  in  the  island  loved  and  esteemed  him,  and 
not  unfrequently  attended  his  sermons  and  prayers.' 

Qualified  to  obtain  employment,  and  equipped  with  a  sweet- 
heart, as  Gent  now  was,  it  might  be  imagined  that  his 
aspirations  would  tend  in  the  direction  of  wedlock.  But  though 
he  'entirely  loved  the  young  woman' — Alice  Guy  to  wit — he 
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dreaded  the  responsibilities  and  expenses  of  the  married  state. 
He  continued  to  labour  unremittingly  at  his  craft,  taking  little 
care  for  aught  else,  or  he  might  (as  he  says), '  on  play  nights, 
have  seen  Prince  George  and  Princess  Caroline  visiting  the 
theatre.'  But  his  old  *  over-fondness  for  novelty '  led  him  often 
to  change  his  masters.  From  Midwinter  he  passed  to  Wilkins 
of  Little  Britain,  who  printed  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post ;  from 
Wilkins  again  to  John  Watts,  whose  name  figures  with  that  of 
Jacob  Tonson  on  so  many  title-pages.  Then,  in  a  fit  of 
despondency  over  his  prospects,  he  practically  broke  off  his 
engagement  with  Alice  Guy,  and  set  out,  not  without  misgivings, 
to  visit  his  parents  in  Dublin,  renewing  with  Anne  Standish,  '  in 
a  garden  •  .  .  near  the  Strand/  the  old  Cassandra  talk  '  of  history, 
travels,  and  the  transactions  of  the  most  illustrious  personages 
of  both  sexes.'  'Now  and  then,'  he  adds,  'when  she  would 
touch  of  their  love,  I  believe,  to  know  if  I  had  ever  felt  its  un- 
erring dart,  my  dearest  in  England  quickly  recurred  to  my 
wandering  thoughts,  and  filled  my  heart  with  such  strong 
emotions,  that  my  sudden  sighs  could  not  but  reveal  my  inward 
trouble,  which  did  not  pass  by  unobserved,  though  I  strove  to  hide 
them.'  He  was,  however,  soon  back  again  in  London,  where,  after 
a  short  interval  with  Watts,  he  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  one  Francis 
Clifton,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  been  educated  at  Oxford.  Much 
of  Clifton's  work  was  done  for  members  of  his  unpopular  faith,  who 
'  financed '  him ;  but  he  was  always  in  difficulties,  and  always  in  fear 
of  the  c  shoulder-dabbers.'  Finally,  both  he  and  his  staff,  Gent  in- 
cluded, moved  into  the  sheltering  Liberties  of  the  Fleet,  where 
they  were  at  least  relieved  from  apprehension.  They  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  but  poorly  accommodated,  since,  by  Gent's  account, 
their  only  printing-room,  in  all  weathers,  was  often  nothing 
better  than  a  mean  shed  adjoining  the  prison  wall,  where  rain  and 
snow  fell  in  turn  upon  the  cases.  But  Clifton  contrived  to  pay  his 
men ;  and  brisk  trade,  the  encouragement  of  ( the  wide-mouthed 
stentorian  hawkers,'  and  the  occasional  solace  of  '  a  glass  of  good 
ale,1  made  life  endurable.  Now  and  then  came  commissions  of  a 
mysterious  kind.  Once  Gent  and  his  master  were  ordered  to 
carry  the  worked- off  sheets  of  a  pamphlet  to  c  a  large  sort  of 
monastic  building,'  in  Westminster,  where  they  were  visited  in  a 
spacious  chamber  by  ( a  grave  gentleman  in  a  black  lay  habit,' 
who  chatted  pleasantly,  treated  them  to  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  then 
politely  but  plainly  enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy.  Neither  master 
nor  man  knew  the  name  of  his  employer.     But  not  very  long 
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afterwards,  in  the  drawn  features  of  a  State  prisoner  going  in  a 
guarded  coach  to  the  Tower,  the  obscure  c  smouter '  of  the  Fleet 
recognised  his  courteous  and  hospitable  entertainer,  and  learnt  that 
he  was  none  other  than  that  finished  gentleman  and  factious 
politician,  Francis  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Eochester. 

Bat  business  with  Jacobite  prelates,  who  were  Mends  of 
Bolingbroke  and  Swift,  was  a  hazardous  distinction  even  in  an 
already  sufficiently  hazardous  calling.  Almost  the  next  thing  which 
Gent  records  is  the  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  a  mere  boy  named 
John  Matthews,  who,  having  been  convicted  of  printing  a  seditious 
libel  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  entitled  Vox  PopvZi}  Vox  Dei, 
was  drawn  on  a  sledge  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  and  executed. 
{ I  beheld  him,'  says  Gent,  c  as  I  stood  near  St.  Sepulchre's 
Church ;  his  clothes  were  exceeding  neat,  the  lining  of  his  coat  a 
rich  Persian  silk,  and  every  other  thing  as  befitted  a  gentleman. 
I  was  told  he  talked,  like  a  philosopher,  of  death,  to  some  young 
ladies  who  came  to  take  their  farewell,  and  suffered  with  a  perfect 
resignation.'  This  was  in  November  1719.  Little  more  than  a 
year  later,  Gent  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  of  quitting  this 
world  by  c  the  steps  and  the  string,'  otherwise  the  gallows.  He 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  King's  messenger,  on  suspicion  of 
treasonable  printing,  and  with  several  others  hurried  into  hold  at 
Manchester  Court  (Cannon  Row,  Westminster),  then  used  for 
the  temporary  confinement  of  political  prisoners.  Fortunately, 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  him,  and  he  was  honourably  dis- 
charged. At  this  date  he  had  left  Clifton,  and  gone  back  to  Mid- 
winter. In  a  small  way  he  was  prospering.  He  had  acquired 
some  experience  as  a  reporter  of  assize  trials;  he  had  saved  a 
little  money  and  bought  some  furniture  and  some  founts  of  type. 
When  he  was  released  from  prison  he  set  up  a  press  of  his  own 
near  the  Two  Fighting  Cocks  in  Fleet  Lane  (still,  it  would  seem, 
within  the  c  sweet  security '  of  the  Liberties),  and  began  to  think 
once  more  of  his  York  sweetheart.  But c  he  who  wills  not  when 
he  may '  runs  risks.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  first  definite 
beams  of  better  fortune  came  tidings  that  Alice  Guy  had  become 
Alice  Bourne.  As  of  old,  Gent  sought  solace  in  song,  producing, 
to  the  popular  tune  of  *  Such  Charms  has  Phillis,'  &c,  a  lengthy 
ballad,  ( proper  for  the  flute,'  upon  which  instrument  he  was  a 
performer.  This  effusion,  in  which  he  posed — rather  unfairly, 
looking  to  the  circumstances — as  a '  forsaken '  lover,  he  presented 
to  Mr.  Dodd,  a  master  printer,  who  sold  thousands  of  it  in  broad- 
sheet form.    But  Gent,  with  a  nicer  sense  of  fitness  than  he  had 
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shown  in  the  composition  of  the  verses,  though  he  was  not  averse 
from  the  gift  of  '  a  glass  of  comfort  or  so/  declined  to  receive 
any  money  payment  for  his  '  melodious  tear.9 

It  was  in  June,  1721,  that  Alice  Guy  was  married,  and  her  half- 
hearted admirer  was  consequently  still  under  thirty.    His  ballad 
for  the  flute  was  not  his  first  appearance  as  a  printed  author,  since, 
two  years  before,  Clifton  had  issued  for  him  a  Hudibrastic  poem, 
entitled  league' 8  Ramble,  in  which  he  satirised  some  of  his  craft 
'  who  had  used  him  unkindly/    For  Midwinter  he  abridged,  in 
1722,  the  three  parts  of  the  then  recent  Robinson  Crusoe,  adorn- 
ing the  same  with  thirty  rude  wood-cuts  in  the  text,  designed  by 
himself.      Besides  this,  from  his  Fleet  Lane  press  he  put  forth 
ballads  and  broadsides  on  his   own  account.     He  also  issued  a 
collection  of  songs  c  for  the  Summer's  Entertainment/  a  treatise 
on  Preparation  for  Death,  and  a  book  of  Emblems  based  on 
Quarles,  and  the  Pia  Desideria  of  Herman  Hugo.     Moreover, 
the  better    to   justify    the  title  of   '  High    Flyer '    given    to 
him  by  malicious  rivals,  he  struck  off  for  an  old  schoolfellow  a 
Latin  Ode  on  the  Return  of  King  George  the  First  from  Ger- 
many, with  all  the  ceremony  of  an  orthodox  imprint :  Londini, 
typis  Thomce  Gent  in  vico  vulgo  dido  Fleet-lane,  pro    usu 
authors,  ann.  1724.     But  the  bulk  of  his  business  lay  in  Cock- 
pit bills,  and  such  '  Last  Dying  Speeches '  as  one  meets  with  in 
Hogarth's  prints.     One  of  these  was  that  of  a  certain  Counsellor 
Christopher  Layer,   who  was  executed  for  high  treason.      This, 
which  Gent  expanded  from  a  few  words  into  a  handsome  vale- 
dictory oration,  had  such  a  run  that,  for  about  three  days,  the 
1  wide-mouthed  stentorian  hawkers  '  were  ready  to  pull  his  press 
to  pieces  in  their  eagerness  for  copies.     At  such  times  as  he  could 
not  get  enough  work  for  himself  he  jobbed  for  others — for  the  first 
of  the  Woodfalls,    and    for    the    yet    undistinguished   Samuel " 
Richardson,  of  Salisbury  Court,  then  engaged  with  Woodfall  in 
printing  a  polyglot  Dictionary.     With  one  of  his  temporary 
employers,  the  new-made  widow  of  the  Dodd  above  mentioned,  it 
seems  probable  that  he  might  have  entered  into  a  double  partner- 
ship, when  news  arrived   suddenly  that,  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  his  old  sweetheart  was  free.     Upon  this  occasion  Gent 
took  time  by  the  forelock.     He  saw  plainly  that  he  must ( not  trifle 
with  a  widow,  as  he  had  formerly  done  with  a  maid/  and,  making 
such  excuses  as  occurred  to  him,  he  set  off  without  delay,  not  on 
foot  as  of  old,  but  by  the  stage  which  started  from  the  Black 
Swan  in  Holborn,  and  carried  him  to  York  in  four  days.     Here  he 
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found  his  '  dear '  once  more,  but  much  altered.  i  There  was  no 
need  for  new  courtship ;  but  decency  suspended  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  for  some  time* — to  be  exact,  for  a  little  over  three 
months.  They  were  married  at  York  Minster  on  December  10, 
1724. 

With  his  marriage  (rent  brings  to  a  close  Part  I.  of  his 
Life,  and  accomplishes  about  three-fourths  of  his  book  (as  we 
have  it).  Like  most  of  its  class,  and  here  again  it  resembles  that 
Memoir  of  Bewick  to  which  it  has  already  been  compared,  the 
concluding  part  is  the  least  fruitful  in  incident  and  interest.  To 
all  appearance  his  fortune  was  made.  He  had  married  the  woman 
of  his  choice,  and,  what  was  more,  had  married  a  business  as  well. 
Where  he  had  been  a  servant,  he  now  was  a  master.  But  these 
advantages  were  not  without  their  drawbacks.  His  wife  had 
somehow  lost  her  old  amiability  of  disposition,  and  his  own  temper 
was  bad.  There  was  war  with  his  wife's  uncle,  a  printer  at  New- 
castle, who  not  only  brought  out  a  York  Courant  in  opposition 
to  Gent's  York  Journal,  but  set  up  a  rival  press  as  well  in  York 
itself.  Other  presses  followed  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  once  pros- 
perous business  established  by  White,  and  inherited  by  Bourne, 
began  perceptibly  to  decline.  All  this  tended  to  embarrass  Gent, 
to  embroil  him  with  those  about  him,  and  to  salt  the  second 
portion  of  his  record  with  a  good  many  doleful  ejaculations  and 
vindictive  utterances.  Nevertheless,  for  more  than  forty  years  he 
continued  to  print  and  to  produce,  and  it  is  to  this  period  of  his 
life  that  his  most  memorable  work  belongs.  The  long  list  of  the 
books  he  issued  may  be  read,  to  the  profit  of  the  inquirer,  in 
such  official  records  as  Davies'  Memoir  of  the  York  Press.  Of 
those  with  which  he  is  directly  associated  as  author  or  com- 
piler, his  topographical  efforts  are  the  best.  These,  which  he 
commenced  in  order  to  supplement  his  failing  business,  were 
heralded  in  1730  by  the  little  octavo  entitled  the  Antient  and 
Modem  History  of  the  Famous  City  of  York.  He  followed  up 
this  in  1733  by  the  Antient  and  Modern  History  of  the  Loyal 
Town  of  Rippon,  and  to  this  again  succeeded,  two  years  later, 
the  History  of  the  Royal  and  Beautiful  Town  of  Kingstown- 
upon-Hull.  That  these  volumes  make  no  pretence  to  compete 
with  the  copious,  copper-plated  quartos  of  the  Drakes  and 
Thoresbys  of  their  writer's  day  need  scarcely  be  said.  The  type 
deserves  that  stigma  of  *  scurvy  letter '  once  applied  to  Steele's 
Toiler ;  the  style  is  poor  and  prolix ;  the  'portraitures  and  views ' 
(as  the  author  confesses)  sadly  wanting  in  the  { prospective.'    But 
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he  had  many  qualifications  for  his  task.    He  was  interested  him- 
self, and  he  tried  to  interest  his  reader ;  he  made  personal  inquiries 
wherever  he  could;  he  risked  his  neck  in  the  investigation  of 
stained  glass,  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  copying  out  epitaphs  and 
inscriptions.     This  last  of  itself  is  almost  enough  to  give  his  work 
an  independent  value.     Occasionally  he  had  collaborators.     The 
History  of  Rippon,  for  example,  is  introduced  by  a  poem  on 
the  '  Surprising  Beauties  of  Studley  Park,'  by  Mr.  Peter  Aram, 
a  gardener.    The  verses  are  less  remarkable  than  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  father  of  Hood's  hero,  who,  as  '  Mr.  Eugenius  Aram,' 
figures  in  the  *  List  of  Subscribers.'  And  here,  by  the  way,  it  may 
be  noted  that,  under  the  year  1741,  the  Memoir  contains  a  brief 
reference  to  another   well-known  person,  the   new  Prebendary 
of  York,  Mr.  Laurence   Sterne,   who  succeeded  one  of  Gent's 
patrons,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hitch.     Gent  may,  indeed,  have  wit- 
nessed Sterne's  marriage  in  the  cathedral  on  the  preceding  Easter 
Monday.    But  it  is,  perhaps,  more  curious  still,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  pamphlets  which  Gent  printed 
was  dedicated  to  Daniel  Draper,  Esq. ;  afterwards  a  Bombay  Coun- 
sellor, and  the  husband  of  the  '  Bramine '  of  that  curious  senti- 
mental Journal  by  c  Mr.  Yorick,'  the  original  of  which  is  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  British  Museum. 

In  a  rude  copperplate  prefixed  to  some  of  his  works,  Gent  is 
shown  sitting  in  his  printing-room  at  Petergate,  a  gray-haired 
old  man,  with  a  flageolet  at  his  side,  a  music-book  on  his  knees, 
and  a  fiddle  and  bow  upon  the  wall.  '  Having  but  too  much 
time  to  spare,  rather  than  be  indolent  I  studied  music  on  the 
harp,  flute,  and  other  instruments/  he  writes  in  1737.  Over  his 
head,  on  a  shelf  surmounting  a  row  of  unnamed  smaller  volumes, 
are  the  three  books  mentioned  above,  together  with  three  others, 
to  which,  from  their  prominence,  it  must  be  assumed  that  he 
attached  a  special  importance.  They  are  the  Histories  of  England 
and  Rome,  both  issued  in  1741,  and  the  Most  Delectable,  Scrip- 
tural, and  Pious  History  of  the  famous  and  magnificent  Great 
Eastern  Window  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  York,  1762— the  last- 
named,  which  is  copiously  (and  deplorably)  illustrated  by  'wooden 
cuts,'  being  long  delayed  in  its  production  by  the  author's  want 
of  means.  His  fortunes  were  already  steadily  on  the  wane  when 
he  concluded  his  Memoir  in  1746.  But  they  must  have  got  worse 
in  the  years  that  remained,  for  in  February,  1761,  while  the  Great 
Eastern  Window  was  still  at  press,  he  was  reduced  to  speak  a 
Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  a  representation,  for  his  benefit,   by 
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puppets  or  fantoccini,  of  Howe's  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore.     This 

*  pathetick  Prologue '  and  '  benedictive  Epilogue  of  Thanks '  he 
subsequently  published  with  the  characteristic  title  of  The 
Contingencies,  Vicissitudes,  or  Changes  of  this  transitory  Life. 

*  Strange/  the  Prologue  begins — 

(  Strange,  that  a  Printer,  near  worn  out  thro1  age, 
Should  be  impell'd,  so  late,  to  mount  the  stage  ! 
In  silver'd  Hairs,  with  Heart  nigh  fit  to  break, 
Thus  to  amuse,  who  scarce  has  words  to  speak/ 

And  it  goes  on  to  dwell  feelingly  on  his  forlorn  position.  Between 
the  delivery  of  these  two  addresses  and  their  appearance  in  type, 
he  had  further  evidence  of  life's  vicissitudes,  for  his  wife  died,  an 
event  which  he  records  in  his  own  characteristic  way.  '  It  was,' 
he  says,  con  Wednesday,  April  1,  1761,  N.S.,  between  the  hours 
of  z  and  xi  in  the  night  that  my  beloved  dear,  Mrs.  Alice  Gent, 
meekly  resigned  up  her  precious  soul  (that  curious  and  unsearch- 
able particle  of  Divinity)  to  its  Maker;  leaving  me  in  a  dis- 
consolate Condition.'  He  survived  her*  for  seventeen  years, 
it  is  to  be  feared  in  extreme  indigence,  and  often  subsisting 
upon  what  one  account  calls  (  eleemosynary  offers  of  meat  and 
drink.'  He  might  early  have  had  parochial  relief,  but  he  clung 
tenaciously  to  his  old  books,  his  scanty  household  goods,  and  his 
house  at  Petergate,  where,  in  May  1778,  he  died,  aged  86.  In 
his  will  he  had  desired  to  be  buried  near  the  remains  of  his  'dear' 
at  St.  Olave,  Marygate.  But  the  executor  renounced  his  office ; 
and  he  was  laid  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey, 
'  where/  adds  Davies,  '  more  than  fifty  years  before,  he  and  his 
wife  had  wept  together  over  the  grave  of  their  infant  and  only 
child.' 

Austin  Dobson. 
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A  Winter's  Day  in  Mid-forest. 


IT  does  not  Bound  very  cheery  and  inviting,  I  know ;  the  reader 
would  probably  reply,  if  asked  how  he  would  like  to  spend 
the  whole  of  a  winter  day  in  the  middle  of  a  pine  forest,  that 
there  are  few  things  he  would  not  prefer  to  such  an  occupation. 
Fancy,  he  would  say,  the  cold  of  it,  and  the  dreariness  and  mono- 
tony of  an  eternity  of  pine  trees  stretching  away  on  every  side  to 
the  vanishing  point.  Is  there  any  one  who  would  care  to  spend 
such  a  day  as  has  been  suggested,  with  the  certainty  of  being 
half,  if  not  entirely  frozen,  and  a  fair  chance  of  being  eaten  up  by 
wolves  or  rendered  idiotic  by  the  hopeless  dulness  ?  Could  any 
sane  person  be  found  ready  to  leave  the  comforts  of  town,  the  oosy 
armchair  by  the  fire,  and  the  book  or  periodical,  in  order  to  spend 
a  number  of  miserable  hours  shivering  on  snow-shoes  beneath  the 
snow-laden  branches  of  a  million  pine  trees  ? 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  sanity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, I  unreservedly  affirm  that  I,  for  one,  would  gladly  and 
readily  devote  a  day  to  such  an  enterprise — ay,  any  day,  any  hour ! 
You,  reader,  who  have  not,  perhaps,  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  sights  which  I  am  now  about  to  describe,  may  well  be  excused 
for  receiving  the  above  statement  with  a  smile  of  incredulity  and 
amusement ;  for,  as  I  have  already  admitted,  it  does  not  sound  a 
very  cheery  and  inviting  programme  for  a  day's  occupation. 
Nevertheless  I,  who  have  seen  all  that  I  tell  of  many  times,  know 
well  that  there  are  few  ways  of  spending  a  fine  February  day  more 
delightfully  and  profitably  than  in  mid-forest,  upon  snow-shoes  of 
course,  and  without  extraneous  assistance  other  than,  if  possible, 
a  kindred  spirit  for  companion,  an  open  heart,  and  a  good  gun 
over  the  shoulder ;  for  then,  if  you  keep  your  eyes  open  also  and 
your  mind  ready  to  receive  the  impressions  which  will  come  crowd- 
ing into  it,  you  will  find  plenty  to  occupy  you  and  to  keep  you 
amused  and  happy  as  the  hours  go  by. 
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First  of  all  there  is  the  sunshine.  There  is  always  a  sense  of 
exhilaration  in  the  first  plucky  efforts  of  the  spring  sun  to  free  the 
long-suffering  earth  from  the  tyranny  of  winter.  But  when  you 
are  conscious  of  frost  in  the  air  sufficiently  potent  to  send  the 
mercury  cowering  down  into  the  depths  of  the  thermometer  several 
degrees  below  zero,  and  mark  that  brave  sun-god — no  whit  afraid 
of  meeting  the  frost-demon  upon  his  own  ground — suddenly  come 
smiling  through  the  death-like  chilliness  of  the  atmosphere,  like 
a  broad  visitation  of  cheerful  hope  into  the  realms  of  black  des- 
pair, it  is  enough  to  make  you  laugh  and  sing.  What  though 
those  plucky  rays  can  as  yet  do  little  or  nothing  in  active  opposi- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  enemy  ? — the  sun  is  going  to  fight  on,  day 
by  day,  until  he  has  vanquished  and  put  to  flight  the  old  despot 
now  sitting  tight,  like  black  fate,  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  prisoner, 
earth.  He  puts  heart  of  grace  into  all  things  animate  and  inani- 
mate ;  they  know  him  well,  and  when  they  see  him  coming  smiling 
over  the  land  they  take  courage,  for  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  It  is  as  though  the  sun  cried :  '  Patience,  poor  pine  trees,  a 
little  while  longer,  only  a  little  while  ;  for  I  am  young  and  feeble, 
but  I  shall  grow  stronger  daily,  and  presently  I  shall  come  and 
engage  the  enemy  with  a  might  which  is  irresistible,  then  I  shall 
be  the  king  and  my  foes  must  perish,  and  there  shall  be  joy  once 
more  over  the  forest ! ' 

So  day  after  day  the  February  sun  struggles  heroically  with 
the  frost,  gaining  a  little  now,  and  again  losing  ground.  Gradually 
he  disarms  the  enemy,  whose  snow  armour  begins  to  show  signs 
of  wear  as  the  month  goes  on.  At  night  the  frost-demon  repairs 
the  ravages  of  the  day  and  presents  a  bolder  front  at  morning 
than  at  evening.  He  is  busy  in  the  darkness,  like  other  rogues. 
But  his  eventual  discomfiture  is  certain  and  all  the  forest  people 
know  it,  and  this  is  why  they  all  rejoice  and  put  on  their  best 
appearance  when  the  popular  hero  comes  out  to  fight  during  those 
still  cruelly  cold  days  of  the  February  month.  Just  look  at  the 
forest — if  you  had  been  here  a  month  or  two  ago,  say  during  the 
dismal,  dreary  month  of  December  or  the  first  half  of  January, 
how  different  everything  would  have  appeared!  There  would 
have  stretched  before  your  eyes  an  eternal  and  depressing  vista  of 
dark,  sombre,  melancholy-looking  pines,  bent  and  groaning  beneath 
snow  burdens — silent,  grim,  hopeless ;  beings  given  over  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  hated  despot  and  tyrant,  devoid  of  the  hope  of 
brighter  days,  forgotten  by  the  old  champion  of  last  year — the 
son-god,  who  died  in  October,  and  can  do  no  more,  apparently,  to 
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help  his  poor  protigis !  See  it  now.  Look  at  those  same  pines 
now !  Did  ever  human  eye  behold  anything  more  beautiful  in  the 
way  of  the  metamorphosing  effect  of  a  ray  or  two  of  sunlight  ? 
They  have  almost  rid  themselves  of  their  snow-burdens,  for  the 
winter  winds  have  pitied  them,  and,  by  gently  swaying  their 
gaunt  bodies  backwards  and  forwards,  have  gradually  helped  them 
to  cast  away  their  oppressive  bondage. 

A  few  particles  of  fresh  snow  fell  during  the  night  and  the 
trees  are  one  and  all  covered  this  morning  with  a  delicate  fringe 
of  rime,  which  pencils  out  each  point  and  needle  of  every  little 
twig  up  to  the  extremest  tip-top  of  every  pine  tree  of  the  millions 
that  surround  us ;  a  garment  of  beauty  than  which  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  lovely.  The  rays  of  the  sun  have  got  hold  of 
these  rime-embroidered  pine  fringes,  and  see  what  they  have 
made  of  them !  Is  there  a  filigree  worker  in  all  India  who  could 
have  done  this  thing?  Let  him  look  upon  the  handiwork  of 
Jeweller  Sun  and  say  whether  he  could  produce  anything  approach- 
ing the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  these  tiny  twigs  and  needles,  traced, 
every  one  of  them,  with  perfect  distinctness  in  the  most  exquisite 
of  silver  filigree  set  in  myriads  of  sparkling  diamonds. 

Under  foot  there  is  further  evidence  of  the  skill  of  this  same 
jeweller.  Far  as  the  dazzled  eye  can  see  he  has  transformed  the 
snow  particles  with  that  magic  touch  of  his  and  converted  each 
into  a  brilliant  of  the  purest  water.  The  splendour  of  them  is 
almost  intolerable,  and  we  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  improvise 
sunshades  if  we  are  to  pass  the  whole  day  in  his  too  gorgeous 
effulgence. 

Then  the  air.  Talk,  or  rather  don't  talk  of  ozone,  champagne, 
or  of  any  such  hackneyed  means  of  exhilaration ;  these  are  all  very 
well  in  their  way ;  but  where  is  the  brand  of  champagne  to  equal 
the  crisp  February  air  of  the  pine  forest  for  putting  life  and  spirit 
into  a  man  ?  Stand  and  breathe  it  awhile,  saturated  as  it  is  with 
sunlight  and  laden  with  the  intoxicating  delight  of  absolute  purity, 
and  wholesome,  bracing,  and  vigorous  with  the  energy  which  the 
united  action  of  hard  frost,  brilliant  sunshine,  and  the  smell  of  the 
pines  alone  can  give  it.  Standing  and  breathing  such  air  as  this, 
the  main  difficulty  is  to  keep  quiet  and  not  give  way  to  an  insane 
desire  to  dance  about  on  one's  snow-shoes  and  sing  wild  songs ;  for 
it  won't  do  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  thing,  because  our  mission  is 
to  remain  silent  and  hidden  in  order  that  we  may  watch  and  see 
what  life,  if  any,  is  going  on  in  this  vast  still  forest,  that  seems  at 
first  sight  so  empty  and  lonely  and  devoid  of  every  form  of  activQ 
existence. 
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Yet,  if  we  resist  the  desire  to  laugh  and  sing  and  move  about, 
and  if  we  stand  still  and  endure  the  cold  awhile,  we  shall  see  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  life  around  us ;  the  forest  is  teeming  with  it, 
though  it  is  revealed  slowly  and  by  degrees,  and  beginning,  per- 
haps, with  nothing  more  important  than  our  discovery  of  a  field- 
mouse.  Look  at  him !  he  has  appeared  from  goodness  knows 
where,  goodness  knows  why !  Surely  he  would  be  wiser  to  stay 
comfortably  at  home  far  away  beneath  the  snow,  in  this  bitter  cold 
weather !  Yet  he  must  needs  come  out  and  run  about  all  over 
our  snow-shoes  and  carefully  inspect  our  felt  boots ;  he  sniffs  at 
them  and  runs  away  a  short  distance  over  the  crusted  snow  and 
returns  to  sniff  again  and  yet  again ;  they  are  evidently  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  him,  since  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to 
leave  them  and  proceed  with  his  morning's  engagements  and 
duties,  whatever  these  may  be.  Probably  he  is  reflecting  that 
here,  by  the  merest  piece  of  good  fortune,  he  has  happened  upon 
the  very  material  for  his  spring  nest  that  he  has  been  on  the  look- 
out for  for  weeks!  What  lovely  soft  stuff!  he  thinks;  so  warm 
too— the  very  thing  of  all  others  the  missus  would  approve  of!  At 
which  thought  away  he  scuttles  to  fetch  that  lady.  If  we  like  to 
wait  long  enough  he  will  presently  return  with  her,  and  together 
they  will  sit  awhile  in  judgment  over  the  newly  found  material  for 
prospective  nest-making,  A  slight  movement  of  the  foot  is 
enough  to  pat  all  domestic  ideas  to  flight,  together  with  the  happy 
couple  themselves,  and  away  they  scuttle  together  over  the  snow- 
diamonds,  the  missus  perhaps  indulging  in  sarcastic  personalities 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  gentlemen  field-mice,  who  bring  their  wives 
out  into  the  cold  in  order  to  show  them  nothing  more  practical 
than  a  length  of  locomotive  material ;  a  truly  gentleman-like  idea 
of  a  valuable  discovery,  and  a  nice  sort  of  stuff,  indeed,  by  way  of 
a  nest  to  bring  up  the  children  in!  Let  us  move  on  a  little 
farther,  for  it  is  impossible  in  this  cold  to  stay  in  one  spot  very 
long  at  a  time.  At  the  first  sign  of  a  living  creature  we  will  hide 
ourselves  again. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  much  exercise.  There  comes 
a  whirring  of  wings  and  we  retire  behind  two  pine-stems.  Like 
bolts  from  the  blue  two  birds  come  darting  with  lightning  rapidity 
through  the  trees;  they  flash  past  us  and  settle  in  one  instant 
almost  over  our  very  heads — a  pair  of  beady-eyed  tree-partridges, 
the  tamest  birds  that  fly  and  some  of  the  swiftest.  Probably  they 
see  us  just  as  plainly  as  we  see  them,  but  they  don't  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  they  treat  us  with  quite  marked  disregard,  for  they 
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immediately  begin  to  attend  to  their  toilette  as  though  they  were 
unobserved.  They  sit  and  preen  their  dark  grey  feathers,  now  and 
again  lifting  a  wing  and  digging  into  the  recess  beneath  it  with 
fierce  determination,  as  though  they  feel  that  they  have  borne  with 
those  untidy  little  feathers  long  enough,  and  will  put  up  with 
them  no  longer ;  either  they  shall  lie  straight,  or  out  they  come ! 
Now,  the  wing  feathers  being  adjusted,  they  bend  their  necks  or 
screw  them  round,  and  attend  to  other  uneven  or  ruffled  surfaces. 
One  or  two  of  the  badly-behaved  little  plumelets  elect  to  come 
out  rather  than  submit  to  discipline,  and  flutter  in  the  bright  air 
for  a  moment  or  two  ere  they  lazily  float  down  to  earth  at  our 
very  feet,  to  adorn  our  caps  presently,  and  to  remind  us,  perhaps, 
on  future  occasions  of  their  beautiful  little  proprietors. 

The  silence  is  so  wonderful  that  we  scarcely  dare  to  breathe 
for  fear  of  marring  it.     It  hardly  enters  into  one's  mind  to  perpe- 
trate the  sacrilege  of  firing  a  shot — yet  how  very  easy  it  would 
be  to  raise  one's  gun  and  help  oneself  to  yonder  impertinent  little 
pair  so  coolly  unmindful  of  the  potential  death  that  lurks  within 
our  gun-barrels.     Let  them  live,  by  all  manner  of  means !     They 
are  most  excellent  eating,  but  we  do  not  want  them ;  we  shall 
make  them  a  present  of  their  pretty,  innocent  lives  to  do  what 
they  like  with.     They  continue  to  preen  and  smooth  and  arrange, 
just  as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  loaded  gun  in  the 
scheme  of  creation  or  invention !     Soon  they  will  take  wing  and 
dart  away  as  suddenly  as  they  arrived.    I  should  like  to  dart  after 
them,  follow  them  about  for  an  entire  day,  and  find  out  what  they 
do  with  their  lives  and  how  they  spend  their  time.    Are  they 
perfectly  happy  here,  one  wonders,  in  their  wild,  free  forest  sanc- 
tuary ?    Are  they  ever  dull  and  bored  with  life  ?    I  should  say 
not.     They  have  their  living  to  get,  and  that  is  always  an  absorb- 
ing occupation.     They  know  how  to  keep  themselves  well  fed  and 
nourished  in  the  hardest  of  frosts  just  as  well  as  in  the  soft  days 
of  bilberry  and  cranberry  eating.    But  what  do  they  do  with  their 
time  during  all  the  dull  hours  of  the  interminable  northern  winter? 
God  knows !    Perhaps  every  single  pine  tree  is  different  in  their 
eyes,  and  affords  endless  opportunity  for  research.     Perhaps  they 
find  a  constant  and  unfailing  source  of  delight  in  the  mere  fact 
of  being  able  to  dart  from  place  to  place  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
meteor  (for  the  tree-partridge  is  one  of  the  very  swiftest  fliers  of 
all  God's  winged  children,  the  forest  people).     Imagine  the  ease 
with  which  change  of  air  and  scene  may  be  enjoyed  by  our  little 
friends  here !  it  is  the  work  of  a  moment  for  them.     They  have 
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but  to  feel  a  desire  to  taste  the  atmosphere  a  few  miles  further 
south,  or  north,  or  wherever  it  be ;  over  yonder  moor,  perhaps, 
and  across  the  next  belt  of  forest,  and — presto !  a  few  lightning- 
quick  beats  of  the  powerful  wings  and  they  are  at  their  destination, 
and  busy  preening  their  feathers  and  smoothing  themselves  after 
their  flight,  just  exactly  as  they  are  doing  at  this  very  moment 
over  our  heads ! 

All  very  delightful  and  interesting,  no  doubt,  but  the  cold — 
upon  which  the  smiles  of  the  sun  make  no  impression  whatever 
—is  too  severe  to  allow  of  a  very  prolonged  inspection  of  even  so 
beautiful  an  object  as  a  tree-partridge,  so  we  go  one  way  and  our 
feathered  acquaintances  go  the  other  with  a  rapidity  of  movement 
which  proves  that  they  distrust  us,  and  have  not  realised  and 
appreciated  our  generosity  in  making  them  a  present  of  a  new 
lease  of  life !     Perhaps  they  could  not  fly  slowly  if  they  tried, 
they  always  seem  to  be  at  high  pressure.     But  who  comes  here  ? 
Somebody  in  white,  moving  deliberately,  unlike  the  two  little 
spirits  of  the  air  whom  we  have  just  been  watching,  moving  quite 
slowly  over  the  ground  in  hops  and  jumps  and  short  canters  of  a 
few  yards  at  a  time ;  he  is  as  white  as  the  surface  of  the  snow 
itself;  get  behind  a  tree-trunk  and  watch.    It  is  a  hare,  of  course, 
a  white  hare,  ruddy  brown  in  the  summer,  but  snow-coloured 
now.     This  is  Nature's  kindly  arrangement  for  his  safety,  for  the 
poor  fellow  has  no  power  of  himself  to  help  himself,  supposing  one 
of  his  many  enemies  happens  to  meet  him  by  the  way,  and  there- 
fore Nature  dresses  him  up  in  a  garment  of  white  in  order  that 
he  may  lie  in  the  snow  in  moments  of  danger  and  thus  escape 
observation.     He  appears  to  have  plenty  of  time  upon  his  hands, 
anyway,  and  is  in  no  sort  of  a  hurry ;  here  he  comes,  ambling 
along  as  though  there  were  no  object  in  life  save  to  visit  every 
little  tuft  of  dry  and  yellow  grass  that  sticks  up  here  and  there 
from  out  of  the  snow  and  sniff  at  it  for  a  moment  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  next  patch !     When  he  has  cantered  up  to  this  and 
smelt  at  it  he  ambles  away  again,  in  no  particular  direction — 
right  or  left  of  his  original  path,  it's  all  the  same  to  him,  and 
presently  he  may  be  observed  retracing  his  steps,  bound,  apparently, 
for  the  place  he  first  came  from  !     Suddenly  a  thought  seems  to 
strike  him,  and  he  returns  to  his  original  line  and  approaches  us 
once  more.     It  is  not  March  yet,  so  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  poor  witless  old  fellow  is  mad  ;  but  February  is  well 
on,  and  so,  we  should  say,  is  his  insanity.     In  another  fortnight 
he  will  be  as  mad  as,  well — as  mad  as  any  other  March  hare, 
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Watch  him  twist  his  whiskers  about  as  he  comes  along,  and  see 
how  his  nose  wriggles  without  ceasing!  Probably  he  is  very 
nervous  of  lurking  dangers,  and  constantly  on  the  look-out  for 
surprises ;  for  the  forest  is  full  of  bitter  enemies  to  his  peace ; 
their  name  is  legion,  though  he  has  never  harmed  a  soul,  poor 
chap,  and  would  not  know  how  to  set  about  it  if  he  felt  ever  so 
vindictive.  The  worst  of  all  his  enemies,  because  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  cunning,  is  Reynard  the  fox,  whom  poor 
innocent  pussy  naturally  considers  the  evil  spirit,  the  ogre,  the 
demon  of  the  forest;  for  F-O-X  spells  death  to  him  and  the  devil, 
in  one.  The  number  of  murders  for  which  Reynard  is  responsible 
every  year  is  not  to  be  computed ;  hare  is  his  standing  dish  in 
these  parts,  and  our  friend  here  has  doubtless  had  many  a  narrow 
escape.  If  only  he  could  speak,  and  we  could  persuade  him  that 
we  were  benevolently  disposed  towards  him,  and  could  get  him  to 
sit  here  for  a  space  and  spin  yarns  for  our  edification,  what 
exciting  tales  he  could  tell  us  of  pursuits  and  surprises,  and  piti- 
less day-long  trackings  and  eventual  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy ! 

Here  he  comes ;  he  is  going  to  pass  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
our  ambush,  and  yet  he  has  not  detected  our  presence.  Poor 
innocent — he  is  not  half  l  up '  in  woodcraft !  If  he  were  a  wolf, 
now,  or  a  lynx,  he  would  have  known  of  us  long  since ;  some  of 
the  forest  people  are  worthy  of  the  name,  but  this  poor  old  chap 
is  only  a  fool.  Give  a  soft  whistle  and  you  shall  see  what  yon 
will  see.  .  .  .  Look  at  that !  he  has  actually  sat  down ;  taken  a 
seat  in  the  cold  snow  in  order  to  stare  around  and  fidget  his 
whiskers  awhile  and  consider,  with  proper  deliberation  and  without 
undue  haste,  what  the  curious  newfangled  sound  should  portend. 
A  fox,  or  any  forest  person  worth  his  salt,  would  have  first  dis- 
appeared and  then  thought  the  matter  over ;  but  this  half-witted 
individual  must  needs  stop  and  consider  and  run  a  great  risk 
simply  because  the  shock  of  hearing  an  unfamiliar  sound  has 
loosened  his  knee-joints  and  made  a  short  halt  necessary  for  the 
recovery  of  nerve — it  is  pitiful !  His  nose  is  working  like  the 
perpetual  motion,  but  he  has  not  scented  us  out,  neither  has  he 
caught  sight  of  us — his  incapacity  is  really  pathetic.  Suddenly 
he  decides  that  it  was  a  false  alarm ;  it's  all  right,  he  thinks,  and 
he  rises  from  his  cold  seat  and  resumes  his  objectless  meander- 
ing. As  his  head  happens  to  point  south-east  when  he  comes  to 
this  resolution  he  travels  away  in  that  direction;  had  he  been 
looking  north-west  he  would  have  gone  north-west.    I  am  sure 
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he  has  no  fixed  idea  what  part  of  the  country  he  is  making  for, 
or  why  is  he  going  there  and  not  somewhere  else !  And  so  the 
poor  empty-headed  old  fellow  will  go  on,  slippitty-slopping  through 
life,  following  his  nose  whithersoever  that  restless  feature  may 
chance  to  lead  him,  and  getting  his  meals  when  and  where  he 
can  between  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  God  has  given  him  four 
very  serviceable  legs,  and  when  he  can  put  these  in  motion  he 
may  laugh  at  the  speed  of  either  Reynard  or  anyone  else ;  but 
the  day  will  come  when  someone  will  make  a  pounce  while  he  is 
sitting  down  to  listen,  and  if  his  four  good  legs  do  not  get  to 
work  quicker  than  his  wits  there  will  be  an  end  of  our  poor  friend, 
and  the  forest  will  be  the  poorer  by  a  hare. 

Talking  of  enemies,  here  comes  old  Mephisto  himself!  Look 
at  him,  grinning  as  he  trots  along,  and  looming  red  against  the 
white  of  the  snow.  It  is  Reynard,  following  in  poor  old  crazy 
Mr.  Hare's  tracks,  and  tracing  every  deviation  made  by  that 
amiably  eccentric  individual,  at  a  slow  but  steady  trot.  This 
will  bring  him  close  to  our  ambush,  unless  he  first  detects  our 
presence  here.  He  certainly  looks  very  handsome,  though  ex- 
tremely wicked  withal.  That  grin  of  his  is  a  most  diabolic  grin ; 
it  says  as  plain  as  words :  1 1  shall  have  this  fool  of  a  hare  to-day, 
for  he's  getting  as  cracked  as  they  make  'em,  and  he  is  close  in 
front  of  me  at  this  moment,  and  when  I've  got  him  I  shall  give 
him  what-for,  because  he  has  led  me  many  a  dance  for  nothing. 
Ha,  ha !  Just  a  little  extra  nip  and  a  bit  of  a  worry — won't  he 
yell!' 

Now  I  am  going  to  shoot  this  fox,  for  several  reasons.  The 
first  is,  that  I  shall  not  be  hung  for  it  in  this  country ;  indeed, 
no  one  will  think  the  worse  of  me  for  the  act,  but  rather  the  better. 
Then  he  is  the  evil  genius  of  many  worthy  forest-people,  besides 
silly  old  Mr.  Hare.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  such  things  of  any  one, 
but  I  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  this  miscreant  is  in  the 
habit  of  murdering  that  heroic  lady  the  Grey-Hen  (wife  of  Lord 
Blackcock),  as  she  sits  upon  the  nest  which  is  shortly  to  be  filled 
with  the  little  honourables,  her  sons  and  daughters ;  she  will  not 
fly  in  order  to  escape  his  fangs,  but  prefers  to  stand  by  her  eggs 
until  her  flesh  is  actually  pierced,  and  when  self-preservation  at 
length  asserts  itself — not  as  the  first  but  as  a  subordinate  law  of 
Nature — and  she  tries  to  escape,  it  is  too  late.  It  is  also  true  that 
this  detestable  ogre  of  the  woods  has  fattened  his  red  carcase  upon 
the  helpless,  toothsome  little  ones  of  the  willow-grouse,  the  wild 
duck,  and  even  (though  I  scarcely  dare  to  breathe  the  dreadM 
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words)  upon  the  august  little  persons  of  the  young  capercailzie  prince* 
lings !     Surely  all  this  is  evidence  enough  for  the  death-warrant 
of  such  an  arch-traitor  and  rogue !  he  shall  die  in  his  sins,  and 
many  lives  shall  be  saved  thereby  during  this  coming  springtime. 
Wait  a  minute,  let  him  advance  just  a  little  nearer,  and  then  we 
will  speak  to  him  in  the  voice  of  doom.     Now  then !  up  with  our 
guns  and  let  them  execute  sentence  upon  the  culprit!     But 
the  culprit  is  an  exceedingly  wily  culprit,  and  the  glint  of  the 
sunlight  upon  the  barrels  has  informed  him  in  an  instant  of  his 
danger.  During  that  one  instant  he  has  turned,  and  is  now  a  streak 
of  fleeing  fleeting  red  pigment  dancing  in  and  out  among  the  pine 
trees — an  escaping  convict !    Not  so  fast,  ogre  and  demon,  you  are 
running  away  from  your  judges ;  you  are  convicted  and  sentenced ; 
you  have  a  debt  to  pay ;  and,  listen,  your  doom  is  already  sound- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  this  trusty  executioner  of  steel.     There, 
he  is  dead,  he  will  murder  no  more !  the  forest  will  be  the  richer 
this  summer  by  many  leveret-babes  and  grouse-children,  and  the 
murder  of  innumerable  innocents  is  avenged !    Moreover,  the  skin 
of  the  fox  forms  an  uncommonly  neat  little  carpet,  and  fits  to  a 
nicety  beneath  the  pedals  of  a  piano.     We  shall  toss  for  it,  you 
and  I,  and  it  shall  remind  us  to  all  time  of  a  hare  saved  from  an 
untimely  fate  before  the  ides  of  March  shall  have  arrived  to  smite 
him  with  delightful  madness. 

But  now,  since  we  have  destroyed  all  chance  of  seeing  any 
more  of  the  forest  people  just  about  this  spot — for  we  have 
annihilated  the  stillness  and  set  the  air  reverberating  with  the 
grossness  of  the  noise  of  our  guns — let  us  be  up  and  moving. 
One's  blood  seems  to  stagnate  as  one  stands  and  watches ;  a  little 
quick  snow-shoe  running  will  soon  set  it  flowing  again.  There 
are  few  forms  of  exercise  which  will  produce  that  effect  in  a 
shorter  time,  especially  if  you  come  across  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  hill  which  requires  surmounting.  There  are  no  hills  here, 
however,  and  our  sole  embarrassment  lies  in  the  dodging  of  the 
pine  trees.  Snow-shoes  have  a  way  which  is  entirely  their  own  in 
dealing  with  pine  trees ;  it  is  de  rigueur  with  them  to  go  one  on 
each  side  of  the  stem  if  they  can  possibly  so  arrange  matters. 
This  is  manifestly  exceedingly  awkward  for  their  rider,  and  his 
relations  with  the  pine  tree  in  question,  whom  he  thus  meets 
face  to  face  in  the  middle,  are  strained  and  embarrassing  to  a 
degree. 

What  a  maze  of  tracks  of  every  shape  and  size !    At  this  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  winter  very  little  new  snow  falls,  and  therefore 
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the  footmarks  of  the  inhabitants  multiply  and  accumulate  daily. 
Here  are  some  huge  cavities,  large  deep  holes,  crowded  together 
and  penetrating  apparently  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  snow.  If 
only  this  trail  were  fresh  we  might,  with  some  reason,  grow  excited 
over  it,  and  race  home  to  the  lodge  for  keepers  and  beaters — for 
this  is  the  sign-manual  of  a  family  of  elk — a  large  family  too,  five 
august  personages  have  passed  this  way;  but,  alas!  when?  the 
track  may  be  a  week  old  or  even  more. 

Only  fancy  if  we  had  happened  to  be  here  at  the  right 
moment — that  is  just  when  these  five  lordly  creatures  had  been 
predestined  to  pass  this  very  spot  and  to  plant  their  feet  here  and 
here,  where  these  great  holes  are !  Where  are  they  now,  these 
five  great  beings  who  passed  by  in  their  majesty  a  day  or  two  days 
or  a  week  ago  ?  they  are  gone,  perhaps  fifty  miles  away,  perhaps 
two  hundred ;  perhaps,  again,  they  were  within  earshot  when  we 
executed  Master  Reynard  there,  and  threw  up  their  great  heads 
at  the  sound,  and  pounded  and  crashed  away  through  the  deep 
snow  in  the  grand  way  tbat  only  an  elk  can !  It  is  a  sight  to  see 
once  and  to  remember  always. 

Fox  tracks  abound — single  line  tracks  these,  very  neat  and 
unmistakable ;  so  are  the  triangles  of  the  cantering  hares ;  and 
here  is  something  that  might  be  a  big  dog,  but  is  more  probably 
a  wolf.  If  you  look  close  you  will  see  that  several  wolves  have 
passed  this  way,  each  stepping — like  a  sensible  creature— in  the 
track  of  the  leader  in  order  to  save  itself  trouWe.  This  is  the  way 
of  the  wolves  when  they  travel.  The  wolves  are  a  wise  people 
and  know  a  thing  or  two ! 

There  are  no  bear-tracks  at  this  season,  for  the  bears  know 
better  than  to  waste  their  energies  in  dragging  their  heavy  bodies 
through  the  deep  snow ;  they  are  asleep  in  their  berlogi,  or  winter 
quarters.  There  may  be  one  within  hail  of  us  for  all  we  know  to 
the  contrary ;  indeed,  we  might  easily  stumble  upon  one  of  theee 
snow-dens  of  theirs  and  crash  through  it  and  find  ourselves  in  the 
august  presence  of  old  Mr.  Bruin  himself  at  any  moment.  Such 
things  have  happened.  Should  we  or  the  bear  be  the  more  startled  ? 
I  wonder.  And  which  of  us  would  be  out  and  round  the  corner 
the  quickest,  we  or  he  ?  Speaking  for  myself,  I  believe  I  should 
make  very  good  time  indeed  under  the  circumstances,  but  then, 
so,  undoubtedly,  would  the  bear,  unless  she  happened  to  be  a  lady 
bear  with  small  cubs,  in  which  case  there  would  probably  be  a 
bear-hunt,  with  the  present  writer  taking  the  r6le  generally  played 
by  the  bear, 
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Now  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  this  belt  of  forest,   and  there 
opens  before  us  a  wide  dazzling  plain  of  snow.     On  the  tops  of  tbe 
very  outermost  trees  that  fringe  the  dark  mass  of  their  fellows  sit 
a  number  of  big  black  birds  that  look  like  crows  »t   the  £rct 
glance.     At  the  second  you  can  see  the  bright  red  eyebrows  and 
the  dazzling  neck  plumage  which  declare  the  blackcock.      If  tog 
have  not  happened  to  notice  those  points,  however,  the  next  pro- 
ceedings of  the  birds  would  betray  them  to  you  who  thejr  are. 
At  the  first  sight  of  us  they  have  risen  in  a  body  and  fled  packed 
across  the  open.     Suddenly  every  wing  is -.folded  and  every  neck 
bent  earthwards ;  the  entire  company  swoops — there  is  a  cloud  of 
snow  floating  away  in  the  air,  and  they  are  gone.     There  is  not  & 
trace  of  them  left !     Now  is  our  time,  if  we  have  sufficient  wood- 
craft to  understand  this  mystery.     They  have  taken  a  header  into 
the  snow.    We  have  them  at  our  mercy  !    All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
creep  up  and  shoot  them  down  as  they  struggle  one  by  one  from 
their  living  grave  and  take  wing.     They  pass  the  night  tunnelled 
in  this  way  beneath  the  snow,  but  if  you  happen  to  mark  the 
place  and  walk  about  over  their  heads  they  will  come  out,  and 
then,  ye  gods !  what  a  time  the  gunner  may  have  among  them 
before  he  has  done  with  them !     Only  take  care  that  you  do  not 
get  knocked  over  by  one  of  them,  for  they  rise  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  one  may  easily 
knock  your  hat  off  as  he  forces  his  way  out  of  prison,  or  startle 
the  heart  out  of  your  body  by  appearing  suddenly,  like  a  black 
ghost  from  nowhere,  between  your  very  show-shoes  ! 

As  we  hasten  over  the  moor  towards  the  spot  where  we  have 
marked  down  this  large  blackcock  family — forty  or  fifty  of  them, 
we  compute  it — we  see  a  very  pretty  sight.  A  company  of  little 
white  spectres  rises  almost  at  our  feet  and  flits  away  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  forest — willow-grouse,  eight  or  ten  of  them.  How 
difficult  it  is  to  watch  their  flight  over  the  white  snow,  for  Mother 
Nature  has  dressed  these  bantlings,  as  she  has  dressed  the  hares, 
in  raiment  of  snow  colour  for  their  protection.  Now  and  again 
the  eye  of  the  sun  falls  upon  them  as  they  fly,  and  a  flash  of  light 
is  sent  back  to  us  as  we  gaze.  Suddenly  they  disappear ;  probably 
they  have  settled. 

We  stand  and  watch  the  blackcocks  struggle  scared  from  their 
snow  graves  and  scatter  their  shrouds  as  they  dart  away.  Perhaps 
we  shoot  a  brace  or  so.  It  is  like  shooting  at  a  haystack,  for  they 
rise  at  any  distance,  from  a  yard  to  ten  yards,  and  take  sometime 
getting  free.  If  we  wanted  them,  we  could  shoot  a  couple  of 
dozen. 
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Then  away  we  glide  once  more.  The  February  day  is  a  very 
short  one  in  these  latitudes  and  we  do  not  care  to  be  out  any 
longer  than  the  sun.  We  have  eaten  our  sandwiches  and  emptied 
our  flasks ;  we  have  seen  a  number  of  the  forest  people,  and  done 
a  good  turn  to  many  others  by  ridding  them  of  an  arch-enemy. 
The  short  day  has  been  well  spent ;  let  us  return  through  the 
forest  and  see  the  last  of  it.  Crashing  through  the  treetops  goes 
a  kingly  bird,  laughing  to  scorn  such  obstacles  as  twigs  and 
smaller  branches — they  cannot  stay  his  flight!  It  is  a  caper- 
cailzie, king  of  game  birds,  lord  of  the  forest.  Bare  your  head 
before  his  majesty  ere  he  disappears  into  the  secret  places  of  his 
beautiful  kingdom.  There — he  is  gone  I  We  can  still  hear  the 
crashing  of  his  great  wings  among  the  trees  in  the  distance,  but 
we  shall  never  see  him  again,  for  it  is  fierce  scorn  for  him  to  be 
seen  of  men,  and  in  his  displeasure  he  will  fly  far  away ! 

Let  us  turn  homewards — we  have  seen  enough.  We  will 
snow-shoe  as  quickly  as  we  can  towards  the  place  where  dinner  is 
to  be  had  and  the  creature  comforts  to  which  we  are  slaves ;  and 
as  we  skim  along  we  can  drink  in  the  superb  air  and  congratulate 
ourselves  in  that  we  have  lived  to  see  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
God's  creations — a  pine  forest  under  the  spell  and  glamour  of  the 
February  sun. 

Fred.  Whishaw. 
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OLD  Jonathan  Scart  was  meting  out  various  parcels  of 
groceries  to  a  group  of  customers  on  a  Tuesday  in  July — 
Tuesday  being  the  day  on  which  Jonathan  weekly  received  his 
stores  from  Brackminster. 

It  was  growing  dark  in  the  stifling  little  shop,  though  dusk 
had  scarcely  set  in  out-of-doors,  and  a  guttering  tallow  candle  on 
the  counter  barely  revealed  the  gnarled  and  twisted  old  face  of 
the  shopman  as  it  bent  over  the  half-pound  of  currants  which  he 
was  packing  for  Bella  Duke  with  great,  knob-knuckled,  broad- 
thumbed,  trembling  hands. 

So  that,  in  a  short  passage  between  the  house  door  and  the 
entrance  into  Jonathan's  den,  just  behind  the  cluster  of  women 
in  the  shop  and  blocking  the  shop  door,  the  figure  of  a  tall  and 
handsome  girl  leaning  against  the  wall  was  unnoticed. 

1  Aye,  she  be  a  peert  un,  I  tell  'ee ' — it  was  old  Bella's  shrill 
voice — c  an*  he  med  think  hisself  lucky,  that  a  med.  Why,  to  say 
nowt  o'  the  farm  and  the  stock,  they  du  say  she've  eight  hunner 
pund  in  Grrannel's  Bank !  I  know  them  parts  wot  she  comes  from, 
and  I  mind  her  grand  fer  well.  Ah,  and  a  close  fist  he  wor !  wuss 
even  nor  Jonathan  here,  which  be  sayin'  a  precious  deal ! ' 

There  was  a  laugh  at  the  sudden  sally,  and  some  of  the  women 
nudged  one  another  delightedly ;  for  these  rapid  flank  movements 
were  characteristic  of  Bella's  conversational  strategy.  As  a  victim 
said,  '  Yer  don't  know  when  she  may  fly  at  yer,  and  she  a  talkin' 
o'  summat  else.' 

As  for  Jonathan,  he  only  wagged  his  shaggy  old  head.  He 
knew  the  futility  of  attempting  to  parry  the  lightning  thrust  of  a 
rapier  with  a  heavy  spade,  instruments  which  are  fairly  em- 
blematic of  the  relative  talents  for  debate  of  Bella  and  himself. 

But  Mrs.  Coskin,  the  laundress,  a  goggle-eyed  woman  in  a 
drab  sun-bonnet,  was  bursting  with  curiosity.  She  had  been  tied 
to  the  washtub  since  dawn  of  Monday  by  a  special  demand  for  all 
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the  Manor  House  linen,  and  had  been  very  short  of  gossip.  And 
her  help,  Janet  Stubb,  was  slightly  deaf,  and  a  poor  creature  to 
boot,  who  never  knew  what  was  going  on. 

*  You's  a  talkin'  o'  t'  young  widder  up  at  Crotch's  farm.  But 
who,  for  goodness,  did  yer  say  wor  her  young  man  ? ' 

'  Who  ?  '  echoed  Bella  Duke  with  the  contempt  of  full-fledged 
wisdom  for  callow  ignorance,  *  Why,  who  but  young  Silas  Croft  ? 
T'  old  Silas  is  sot  on  it,  and,  as  for  the  lad,  he  be  nothing  loth, 
and  why  should  he  ? ' 

The  girl  in  the  passage  cowered  as  though  she  had  been  struck 
and  were  awaiting  a  second  blow. 

It  cathe  from  old  Jonathan,  all  unwitting  of  the  pain  he  was 
giving. 

'  Now  yer  mention  it,  I  mind  ez  how  Silas  Croft  told  me  but 
an  hour  agone  his  lad  was  tekking  her  in  the  new  gig  to  see  some 
kin  o'  hern  t'other  side  o'  Brackminster,  an'  he  won't  be  back  till  to- 
morrow dennertime.     Mebbe  they'll  choose  the  ring  on  the  way.' 

Amid  the  breathless  silence  produced  by  this  bit  of  genuine 
and  significant  news,  a  gentle  voice  with  tears  in  it  (it  was  that 
of  Phoebe  Stibbs,  the  charwoman)  said,  'Ah,  but  'tis  pity  o' 
Patience  Furnall ! ' 

The  words  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  owner  of  the  name,  where 
she  crouched  in  the  dark,  as  the  death-knell  of  all  her  earthly 
happiness,  and  she  blindly  staggered  to  her  feet,  and  forth  into 
the  night. 

The  cool  rush  of  the  evening  breeze  upon  her  acted  as  a 
bracing  tonic  to  her  bodily  faintness,  and  she  struck  across  the 
heath  with  rapid  steps,  her  hands  tightly  clasped  upon  her  heart 
as  though  to  stifle  her  grief  till  she  was  beyond  all  human  ken  of 
it.  And  that  dumb  instinct  of  profound  pain  which  yearns  for 
solitude,  rather  than  any  set  purpose,  led  her  to  the  most  un- 
frequented spot  in  the  whole  of  Forton  Heath.  It  was  a  deep 
depression — probably  a  disused  chalk  hole — a  cup  lined  with 
velvet  sward,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  heath. 

Here  she  flung  herself  prostrate,  burying  her  face  in  the  dewy 
grass  and  moaning  out  her  pain  on  the  bosom  of  the  great  mother. 
Thus  had  she  been  wont,  from  childhood  (for  she  was  an  orphan), 
to  unburden  herself  of  her  troubles. 

In  the  phrase  of  the  country-side,  young  Silas  Croft  and  she 
had  always  been  '  named  together.'  As  Silas  junior  was  quite 
the  brightest  and  best-looking  of  all  the  young  fellows  of  the 
parish,  so  was  Patience  the  bonniest  and  sweetest  of  all  the  girls. 
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Only  a  fortnight  ago  had  he  whispered  in  her  ear  the  c  old, 
old  story '  which  keeps  the  earth  young. 

True,  he  had  told  her  of  difficulties  in  their  path. 

Silas  senior  was  as  hard  and  about  as  old-fashioned  as  a  flint 
axe,  and,  being  a  wealthy  man  for  his  class  of  life,  would  oppose 
his  son's  union  with  a  penniless  girt 

'  But  don't  ye  be  afeard,  Patience,  my  lass  P  (the  night  wind 
crooned  the  words  gently  again  into  her  ears).  '  We'll  win  through 
yet,  you  and  me ;  and  father,  being  as  how  he've  neither  wife  nor 
daughter,  will  tek  kindly  to  'ee  yet,  my  bonnie  bird.9 

And  now  all  was  over !  This  fickle  lover  had  been  caught  by 
the  handsome  face  and  well-lined  purse  of  the  siren  of  Crotch's 
farm! 

And,  in  the  touching  words  of  Holy  Writ, l  What  good  shall 
my  life  dome?'  was  the  cry  of  Patience  Furnall's  sore  heart. 

Her  moaning  had  by  this  time  worn  itself  out.  The  soft 
mantle  of  the  summer  night  wrapped  her  and  her  sorrow  in  its 
embrace.  Gradually  she  began  to  listen  to  the  various  sounds 
which  her  quick,  country-bred  ear  could  recognise,  even  at  a  long 
distance,  in  the  deep  stillness,  for  the  breeze  had  died  away. 

The  quick  alarm  sounded  by  a  cock  pheasant  to  warn  his  hens 
of  a  fox  prowling  round ;  the  distant  bark  of  a  dog,  which  she 
knew  to  be  Bingo,  at  the  Crofts'  farm  (and  she  thought  with  a 
bitter  pang  that  never  more  would  his  friendly  muzzle  touch  her 
hand) ;  the  hum  of  a  belated  cockchafer ;  the  thud  of  a  rabbit's  fore- 
foot stamping  a  signal ;  the  tinkle  of  the  brook  (now  but  a  thread 
of  water),  which  bounded  the  heath  on  its  southern  side — all  these 
were  familiar  to  her.      And  presently  there  boomed  upon  the 
stagnant  air  the  striking  of  the  Brackminster  clock,  miles  away. 
She  counted  the  strokes,  as  the  bell  rolled  each  with  deliberate 
unction  off  his  iron  tongue,  and  was  aghast  at  reaching  eleven. 
But  she  bethought  her  that  her  old  uncle  was,  as  he  told  her, 
'  agoin'  to  roost '  ere  she  started  for  her  groceries,  and  she  was 
settling  down  in  her  old  attitude  when  a  sound — strange  at  such 
an  hour  and  amid  such  surroundings — caught  her  attention.    It 
was  unmistakably  the  rasping  of  a  file  on  metal,  and  it  seemed 
to  come  from  among  the  gorse  bushes  to  the  left,  which  there 
grew  to  some  height. 

She  had  arisen  to  her  feet,  and  was  keenly  listening,  when 
suddenly  the  filing  ceased  and  a  gruff  voice  uttered — was  it 
possible  ? — the  very  name  which  had  been  riding,  like  a  stormy 
petrel,  on  the  turmoil  of  her  thoughts — '  Silas  Croft ! '     Or  was  it 
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that  her  fancy  had  wrought  the  utterance  into  that  name — that 
still  loved  name — as  a  chance  sound  is  intelligibly  absorbed  into  a 
dream  ? 

With  a  vague  sense  of  some  intangible  danger  threatening 
him  who  was  after  all  so  dear  to  her,  she  took  her  courage  in  both 
hands  and  crept  noiselessly  through  the  tortuous  sheep  tracks  amid 
the  gorse — all  of  which  she  could  have  threaded  blindfold — till 
she  got  within  easy  earshot  of  the  speaker,  and  then  waited,  quiet 
as  a  hare  on  its  form,  in  the  shadow  of  the  gorse. 

Yet,  prepared  as  she  was,  her  heart  thumped  wildly  when  the 
same  voice,  terribly  near  to  her,  said : 

1  'Av'  yer  got  tie  pison  'andy  for  the  dorg  ?  * 

*  Teach  yer  grannie,'  was  the  reply,  and  again  the  file  went  to 
work  as  though  sharpening  a  tool. 

After  what  appeared  to  Patience  an  endless  interval,  the  gruff 
voice  again  broke  silence. 

i  'Twor  a  rare  bit  o'  luck  to  hev  spotted  the  young  un  a  goin' 
hofffor  ahoutin' with  his  sweetheart,'  (Patience  writhed  behind 
the  bushes),  '  and  to  hev  got  hout  o*  that  bloke  of  a  hostler  as 
they  weren't  a  comin'  back  to-night.' 

<  Wot  hif  t'  old  man,  Silas,  shows  fight  ? ' 

1  Look  'ee  'ere,  pard,'  growled  the  gruff  voice,  with  a  fierce 
oath,  c  I  bean't  agoin'  to  stick  at  nothin'  this  'ere  night — nothin', 
I  tell  yer.  And  if  so  be  as  ye  don't  care  to  risk  the  rope  'long  o' 
me,  jest  yer  say  so  an'  cut  yer  stick  right  away !  But,  Lord 
love  'ee,'  he  continued  in  a  milder  tone,  '  'twill  be  as  easy  to  gag 
him  as  to  give  a  bottle  to  a  babby.  And  I've  heerd  ez  how  t'  old 
man  keeps  a  stockin'  somewheers  'andy.  And  he  be  a  warm  un, 
you  bet.' 

'  But  'tis  ower  early,  mate,  surely.' 

'Aye!  let's  wait,  say,  till  'bout  twal  o'clock.  Then  we'll  do 
the  job  clean.' 

Patience  thought  this  enough.  The  imminent  danger  of  old 
Silas  had  utterly  blotted  from  her  mind  all  memory  of  wrong 
received  from  him  or  his.  Her  one  absorbing  thought  now  was 
to  put  him  on  his  guard.  Gathering  her  skirts  tightly  around 
her,  she  turned  to  go.    But  in  the  act  she  trod  on  a  dry  twig. 

'  Wot's  that?'  challenged  the  gruff  voice. 

Instantly  she  squatted  down  in  a  nook  of  the  bushes,  and 
thanked  God  she  had  a  dark  dress  on. 

She  heard  a  footfall,  and,  with  sick  fear  clutching  at  her  heart, 
she  espied,  through  the  twigs  of  a  bramble,  a  short,  thickset  man 
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standing  at  the  farther  mouth  of  the  sheep  track  and  peering 
down  it  in  her  direction.  Just  then  she  with  difficulty  suppressed 
a  cry,  for  some  three  yards  beyond  her  something  scuttled  out  of 
the  gorse  on  her  side  across  the  track.  It  was  the  saving  of  her, 
by  God's  mercy,  as  Patience  ever  after  thought,  for  the  man,  with  a 
satisfied  grunt,  went  back  to  his  mate,  and  she  heard  his  report : 

1  'Twor  nowt  but  a  rabbut.' 

This  time  she  picked  her  way  with  redoubled  care,  and,  onoe 
she  reached  the  open,  she  sped  onward,  like  a  lapwing,  till  she 
reached  old  Silas's  door.  Bingo  was  always  loose  at  night  to 
guard  the  yard.  The  old  dog  came  up  to  her  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  affection.  He,  at  least,  was  faithful.  But  the  house 
itself  was  all  in  darkness.  She  knew  that  neither  men  nor  women 
servants  slept  there.  The  only  woman  old  Silas  could  endure 
about  the  place  was  Phoebe  Stibbs,  who  did  the  charing  and 
cooked  for  him  and  his  son.  The  farm  men  slept  at  their  own 
cottages. 

She  threw  gravel  at  the  old  man's  bedroom  window,  till  at 
length  a  night-capped  head  was  poked  out. 

1  What  the  plague ' 

1  Hush,  Master  Croft  1  lis  I,  Patience  Furnall,  and  there  be 
them  coming  as  would  rob  and  murder  you.  Call  Bingo  in  and 
load  yer  gun.     I'll  go  and  get  help.' 

c  Not  if  I  knows  it !  Why,  there's  ne'er  a  body  within  arf  a 
mile !  Come  ye  in,  lass,  out  o'  danger !  Bide  a  wee  bit  till  I  get 
my  togs  on,  an'  I'll  open  to  'ee.' 

She  could  hear  him  strike  a  light  and  huddle  on  his  clothes, 
and  ere  long  he  had  unbarred  the  door,  pulled  her  and  the  dog 
in,  and  turned  the  key  and  shot  the  bolts  back. 

He  was  a  man  of  action  was  old  Silas. 

Then  he  sat  down  to  load  his  gun  and  pistols,  and  nodded 
encouragingly  to  Patience.  But  a  thought  struck  him,  and, 
going  to  a  corner  cupboard,  he  produced  a  glass  of  excellent  port 
wine,  which  he  made  her  drink  off,  like  a  dose  of  medicine. 

1  Now  tell  me  all  about  it,  lassie.' 

He  listened  without  comment  of  any  sort,  and  when  she  had 
done  said : 

1  'Twas  partly  cos  o'  Silas  bein'  away.  If  he'd  a  bin  here  them 
varmints  would  ne'er  ha'  ventured  to  call.     Howsumdever ' 

And  a  dangerous  glint  came  into  the  old  man's  eyes. 

'  Now,  mark  me,  gell !  Ye're  'andy  with  a  gun,  for  I've  seen 
ye  with  wun  awatchin'  yer  uncle's  cherrie?,  and  a  firin'  hof  it 
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hoff  too !  Now  tek  ye  the  gun,  and,  hif  them  fellers  breaks  the 
door  in,  fire  at  un,  same  has  hif  they  wor  blackbirds,  which ' — and 
the  old  man  chuckled  grimly — '  in  coorse  they  be.  For  me,  I 
sha'n't  fire  till  they  be  pretty  close,  and  then  I  means  to.' 

He  glanced  at  the  clock. 

i  'Tis  nigh  time  they  wor  here.' 

And  with  the  word  came  a  sound  of  stealthy  steps  shuffling 
about  the  door,  and  a  voice  (not  the  gruff  voice)  whined : 

1  Please,  good  sir,  for  the  love  o'  Gawd,  hopen  to  a  poor  man 
wot's  badly  hurted.' 

No  answer.  Old  Silas  signed  to  Patience  to  rest  the  barrel  of 
the  gun  on  the  back  of  a  chair  and  to  kneel  behind  it,  with  her 
finger  on  the  trigger,  ready. 

There  was  a  whispering,  and  the  tool  on  which  the  file  had 
been  used  soon  forced  the  lock,  but  the  bolts  held  till  a  furious 
charge  burst  the  door  open.  Patience  shut  her  eyes  and  pulled 
the  trigger,  and  the  foremost  man  fell  headlong  into  the  house 
and  lay  senseless ;  while  the  other  turned  tail  and  fled  into  the 
night. 

Old  Silas  was  at  the  door  with  a  leap  and  discharged  his  pistol 
after  him,  and  Bingo,  relieved  of  his  master's  grip  on  his  collar, 
darted  in  pursuit. 

Then  Silas  turned  to  examine  the  prostrate  man,  saying,  in 
his  grimly  humorous  fashion : 

*  Ton  my  credit,  but  'twas  true  wot  he  said  'bout  a  poor  man 
wot's  badly  hurted.' 

But  Patience,  after  the  tension  of  nerves  to  which  she  had 
been  so  long  subjected,  burst  into  a  passion  of  hysterical  tears. 

'  Hoot  toot,  my  lassie,  doan't  ye  be  frit !  'Tis  not  a  mortial 
hurt,  an'  he'll  live  to  be  hanged  yet.' 

So  saying,  he  brought  his  rude  surgery  to  bear  on  the  robber's 
shoulder  where  the  shot  had  taken  effect,  and  being  a  shrewd  old 
man  made  Patience  help  him  by  holding  the  light  and  other  little 
services,  in  the  doing  of  which  the  girl  gradually  regained  com- 
posure, as  he  meant  she  should. 

'  And  now,  my  bonnie,  can  ye  do  'nother  bit  job  for  me,  or 
are  ye  wore  out,  poor  maid  ? ' 

And  he  laid  his  hand  caressingly  on  the  brown  hair. 

1  I'll  do  wot  I  can,  Master  Croft,  an'  willin'.' 

1  Well,  'tis  nowt  save  to  come  'long  o'  me  to  thine  uncle's  and 
then  to  get  thee  to  bed.  Then  I'll  go  rouse  the  neighbours  and 
get  this  chap  seen  to.     But  first—' 
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And  he  stooped  down  and  tied  the  man's  legs  tightly  together. 

He  gave  the  girl  his  arm  and  supported  her  trembling  steps 
with  infinite  tenderness.  At  her  uncle's  door  he  grasped  her 
hand,  and  his  voice  shook  with  emotion : 

1 Ye'll  never  want  a  friend,  little  maid,  while  old  Silas  Croft 
lives,  for  ye've  saved  my  life  this  night.  As  for  young  Silas,  hell 
likely  have  summat  to  say  to  ye  on  his  own  hook.' 

These  words  were  very  sweet  to  poor  Patience ;  but  so  utterly 
weary  was  she,  that  they  sounded  to  her  numb  brain  as  little  more 
than  a  pleasant  melody.  And  no  sooner  was  her  head  on  her 
pillow  than  she  sank  into  the  dreamless  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

She  awoke  next  morning,  when  the  sun  was  climbing  towards 
noon,  to  find  herself  famous.  But  being  anxious  to  be  alone 
with  her  tangled  thoughts,  she  stole  out  to  help  in  her  uncle's 
cherry  picking.  It  was  sweet  to  be  up  there  amid  the  green 
leaves  and  glossy  fruit,  the  ladder  gently  swaying  under  the  south 
wind's  lullaby.  She  espied,  herself  unseen,  the  ample  form  of 
Bella  Duke  bearing  down  upon  her  uncle's  cottage  like  a  Dutch 
flat  beating  to  harbour,  and  felt  a  very  natural  pleasure  in  depriving 
that  lady  of  the  gossip  she  evidently  promised  herself.  Her 
vis-a-vis  on  the  other  ladder,  old  Simon  Watt,  presently  croaked 
out: 

*  Look  'ee,  Patience,  I  be  agoin'  to  my  denner.  And,  hif  so  be 
as  ony  o'  them  limbs  o'  Willis  boys  comes  a  foolin'  round  my 
ladder  jest  you  tell  'em  I'll  leather  'em  foine — aye,  foine  a  wall, 
that  a  wull.' 

And  the  old  man-servant  crept  slowly  down  the  ladder,  growl- 
ing as  he  went. 

So  Patience  was  left  alone  to  grapple  with  the  problem, 
*  What  could  old  Silas  have  meant  by  those  closing  words  of  his 
the  night  before  ? ' 

And  a  tiny  flame  of  hope  began  to  glow  within  her,  despite 
her  determination  not  to  fan  it. 

Now  it  sq  happened  that  there  actually  did  come  to  the  ladder 
foot  a  youth,  who  crept  so  noiselessly  up  that  his  bright  grey  eyes 
were  looking  into  Patience's  brown  ones  ere  that  dreamy  young 
person  knew  what  was  happening. 

'Silas!' 

And  the  sweet  face  grew  scarlet  as  the  cherries. 

'  Ay,  my  sweet,  Silas  it  be ;  an'  we'll  put  up  the  banns  next 
Sunday,  my  plucky  lass ! ' 

And  the  strong  brown  hands  closed  upon  hers* 
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c  But,  Silas,  what  of  yon  bidder  at  Crotch's  ? ' 

And  on  the  wings  of  Silas's  hearty  laugh,  even  before  he  spoke, 
her  sorrow  vanished  into  air. 

1  Lord  love  'ee,  darling,  why  she've  bin  promised  to  Dick 
Tarcott,  the  vet.,  ever  since  last  Whitsun.  An'  she  be  goin'  to  be 
a  prime  friend  o'  youm.  To-day  she  was  for  comin'  to  coax  father 
into  it,  bein'  as  how  she  be  his  best  friend's  only  child.  That's 
wot  I've  bin  after  'long  o'  she.  But  father,  bless  'ee,  he  doan't 
want  no  coaxin',  'e  doan't.  Bend  this  way,  honey.  Mind  the  big 
branch ! ' 

And  across  the  heads  of  their  respective  ladders  their  lips  met 
in  a  long  and  clinging  kiss. 

E.  Pardepp. 
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Our  First  Home  Coverts. 


OF  all  the  home-coverts,  the  most  disappointing — least  holding 
of  any  quarry  large  enough  or  important  enough   for  our 
blowpipes  or  catapults — was,  without  doubt,  the  kitchen  garden. 
Though  the  blackbirds  made  very  merry  with  the  strawberries  in 
the  right  season,  the  garden  was  fenced  by  banks  with  meagre 
growth  upon  them,  far  inferior,  as  covert,  to  those  big  mounds  of 
earth,  surmounted  by  a  perfect  thicket  of  bramble  and  hedge 
growth,  which  are  the  common  fences  of  Devonshire — a  waste  of 
much  good  land  in  the  farmer's  view,  but  a  joy  to  the  wild  things 
of  the  earth,  such  as  birds  and  boys.    If  only  the  garden  had  been 
walled  it  would  have  been  more  tolerable,  for  did  we  not  well  know 
the  pear  tree,  trained  against  the  wall  of  a  neighbour's  garden,  on 
whose  branches  a  flycatcher  yearly  built  its  nest  and  laid  its  eggs, 
not  unlike  those  of  robins,  but  with  bigger  splotches  of  red  russet  ? 
Moreover,  where  the  wall  had  grown  old  and  crumbly,  were  there 
not  holes  and  crannies  most  suitable  for  the  nesting  of  the  blue 
tits,  though  most  exasperating  for  the  boy  who  would  break  into 
their  house,  by  reason  of  the  solidity  of  the  masonry  whose  jagged 
edges  sorely  rent  little  fingers  ?    Our  garden  afforded  none  of 
these  opportunities.     It  was  a  weariness  of  trim  gravelled  paths 
between  fruit  trees  trimly  trained,  espalier  fashion.     A  scared 
thrush  or  blackbird  would  fly,  once  and  for  all,  beyond  its  con- 
fines, and  we  never  saw  him  again  until  the  next  campaign.     The 
orchard,  which  it  took  comparatively  a  long  journey  to  reach,  was 
a  much  happier  hunting  ground. 

Other  motives,  besides  the  measureless  laziness  of  boyhood, 
disinclined  us  to  visit  the  orchard  except  for  an  excursion  of  some 
length.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  it,  to  pass  round 
the  house  front,  and  this  in  itself  was  an  enterprise  not  without 
its  positive  dangers.  For  it  was  always  possible  that  one  might 
be  seen  from  the  windows  and  summoned  in  on  some  trivial  pre- 
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text  or  other,  such  as  to  know  whether  one  had  learned  one's 
lessons,  or  to  be  told  that  it  was  tea-time,  or  that  one's  face  was 
dirty.  This  was  a  fear  that  was  ever  present.  But  besides  this 
danger,  which  may  be  called  a  positive  one,  there  was  always  the 
likelihood  that  one  would  be  observed,  even  if  not  summoned — 
observed  by  some  one  of  those  who  were  so  utterly  unsympathetic 
with  the  real  interests  of  boys'  life  as  to  suppose,  on  the  ground  of 
a  foolish  nursery  legend,  that  Jenny  Wren  was  Cock  Robin's  wife. 
Even  in  later  life  one  is  conscious  of  the  cold  blight  which  falls 
upon  the  atmosphere  in  presence  of  spectators  whose  attitude  is 
one  of  chill  uncomprehending  criticism  accented  by  a  spice  of 
ridicule.  In  boyhood,  before  the  skin  is  tough,  the  moral  pain  is 
greatly  worse ;  and  the  risk  of  incurring  this  observation  made 
us  shy  of  passing  before  the  windows.  There  was  yet  another 
motive.  The  little  gravelled  path  which  bent  round  the  croquet 
ground,  between  shrubs  of  laurel  and  laurustinus,  to  the  orchard, 
led  close  in  front  of  four  or  five  beehives,  ranged  side  by  side 
beneath  a  sloping  roof  of  boards.  It  was  a  good  place  for  bees, 
sunny,  and  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  by  a  wing  of  the 
house  and  by  the  outbuilding  in  which  the  croquet  things  were 
kept.  The  shrubs  in  front  may  have  bothered  the  insects  a  little 
on  a  windy  day,  when  they  came  back  with  stomachs  laden  with 
honey  or  with  thighs  red  and  yellow  with  pollen ;  but  they  were 
low  shrubs,  scarcely  higher  than  the  level  of  the  footboards  of  the 
hives.  The  stream  of  perpetually  busy  insects,  so  opposite  in  all 
their  instincts,  except  in  the  love  of  honey,  to  us  boys,  made  us 
shrink  past  with  quick,  stealthy  steps,  and  crouch  low  to  let  the 
stream  go  over  us.  We  were  conscious  of  a  certain  antipathy 
between  ourselves  and  bees,  an  antipathy  which  probably  had  a 
real  existence.  On  our  side  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  for  did 
not  the  bees  sting  ?  And  there  is  reason  enough  to  suppose  that 
it  was  mutual,  for  bees  hate  dirt ;  and  what  boy  is  not  dirty  ?  And 
bees  hate  those  who  are  afraid  of  them  ;  and  there  was  no  doubt 
of  our  fear.  Late  in  the  year  we  might  find  a  fearful  amusement 
in  watching  the  bees  despatching  their  drones,  dragging  forth  the 
big,  defenceless,  lazy  things  and  stinging  them  to  death,  or  pushing 
them,  still  living,  over  the  foot  boards,  while  the  poison  worked 
through  their  blood.  Or,  again,  we  might  find  a  yet  keener  interest 
in  watching  some  bold,  marauding  wasp  visiting  now  this  now  that 
hive-entrance  to  see  if  he  could  find  one  unguarded.  This  interest 
was  the  keener  because  it  gave  fine  scope  to  our  imagination  in 
picturing  the  passage  of  this  striped  brigand  through  the  crowded 
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alleys  of  the  hive  when  once  he  had  made  his  entry.  We  wondered 
ever  to  see  him  come  out  alive,  as  often  happened,  for  in  those 
days  we  did  not  know  that  the  sentries  at  the  hive  door  are  alone 
responsible  for  its  safety,  and  that  if  an  intruder  once  pushes  his 
way  unchallenged  past  them  he  may  go  about  among  the  citizens 
who  are  engaged  on  the  works  of  peace  and  be  unregarded.  This 
absolute  concentration  on  their  business  was  foreign  to  our  ways 
of  thought  and  outside  our  philosophy. 

When  once  the  hives  were  passed  we  were  free  of  all  our 
dangers.    No  windows  commanded  the  orchard ;  and  first  we  would 
draw  that  thicket  of  the  orchard  hedge  of  which  a  flock  of  sparrows 
often  made  a  temporary  resting-place.     Sparrows  were  not  always 
there,  but  we  seldom  failed  to  find  a  blue  tit,  who  occupied  it  as 
at  once  a  place  well  stored  with  insects  and  a  good  outlook  whence 
he  could  easily  reach  the  kitchen  yard  on  the  sounds  of  any  pig- 
wash pails  being  set  out  there  from  the  scullery.    Him  we  would 
chase,  with  a  couple  of  catapult  shots,  from  the  covert  of  the 
thicket  up  into  the  first  of  a  straggling  row  of  fir  trees  which 
shielded  the  north  wind  from  the  orchard.     Thence  he  would  fly, 
on  further  persecution,  beyond  the  immediate  bounds  of  pursuit, 
or  would  so  artfully  conceal  himself  in  the  sombre  green  foliage 
that  our  necks  would  ache  with  throwing  back  our  heads  to  look 
for  him.     We  would  try,  further  down,  in  the  west  hedge  of  the 
orchard.     The  birds,   occasional  chaffinches,   or  whatever   they 
might  be,  once  scared  from  the  orchard  trees,  would  seldom  remain 
among  the  fruit  trees,  for,  further  down,  at  the  southern  edge  of 
the  orchard,  high  elms  grew  from  the  hedge  bank,  and  in  their 
branches  the  birds  could  sit  and  watch  in  safety  till  we  had 
departed.     But  all  the  western  hedge  was  fine  covert — a  tangle  of 
bramble  and  hedge-growth — with  a  dank  ditch  prolific  in  ferns 
and  tall  grasses  (as  often  happens  with  these  Devonshire  banks) 
on  its  near  side.    And  in  a  laurel  bush,  between  the  ditch  and  the 
path  which  led  down  beside  the  fruit  trees,  there  seldom  failed  to 
be  a  thrush's  nest  in  the  spring  time — a  nest  from  which  Joe,  the 
coachman's  boy,  who  knew  how  all  birds  were  to  be  fed  by  hand, 
often  took  the  young  ones,  keeping  them  in  a  wicker  cage  in  the 
wood-house.     We  had  been  two  years  under  his  tuition  in  all  these 
mysteries  before  he  deemed  us  sufficiently  initiated  to  attempt 
with  our  own  hands  the  bringing  up  of  any  of  those  songsters. 
With  jackdaws  it  was  another  matter.     We  were  permitted  to 
thrust  the  oatmeal  down  the  gaping  throats  of  these  clamourers 
on  a  single  note  a  whole  year  before  a  young  thrush  could  be 
trusted  to  us. 
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But  it  was  a  joy  to  creep  up  to  the  thick  laurel  bush — what  it 
was  doing  there,  out  in  the  orchard,  no  one  knew — and  to  see  the 
quick,  anxious  eye  of  the  mother  bird  peering  over  the  brown  bill 
which  rested  on  the  dry  grass  crown  of  the  mud  wall  of  her  nest. 
We  knew  the  exact  position  from  which  to  get  the  best  glimpse  of 
her  without  disturbing  her — knew  all  the  windows  into  that  cool, 
shady  house  of  shining  laurel  leaves.  Further  along  the  path  a 
1  wood-argus '  butterfly  would  invariably  at  that  season  be  flitting 
and  settling  on  ground  mottled,  like  itself,  with  flecks  of  shade 
and  sunshine.  An  ineffectual  dash  with  the  cap  was  enough  for 
him,  and  we  crept  stealthily  on,  with  eyes  quick-glancing  every- 
where, on  the  lookout  for  nobler  game.  From  the  tall  grasses, 
just  where  the  big  elm  trees  begin,  a  tiny  brown  bird  would 
perhaps  fly  up  into  the  hedge.  '  A  warbler'  or  *  chiff  chaff'  or 
*  willow  wren*  we  would  style  it  indifferently,  for  our  boyish 
ornithology  took  insufficient  note  of  the  slight  differences  which 
distinguish  these  migrants ;  and  forthwith  would  begin  the  search 
among  the  yellow  grass  stems  for  the  frailly  poised  nest  which  we 
might  hope  to  find — dome-shaped,  if  the  structure  of  the  willow 
wren;  a  simple  cup,  if  the  work  of  one  of  the  less  finished 
architects. 

On  the  eastward  side  of  the  orchard,  dividing  it  from  the  lawn 
before  the  house,  grew  a  straggling  row  of  tall  firs.  In  one  or 
other  of  these  a  wood-pigeon  often  nested,  laying  its  untidy 
lattice-work  of  sticks  across  a  fork  of  the  red  branches,  and  deem- 
ing this  meagre  foundation  of  a  nest  to  be  home  enough  for  the 
two  fluffy  balls  which  she  hatched  out  of  her  white  eggs.  The 
shelter  was  sometimes  insufficient.  Twice  we  found  hemispheres 
of  white  shell  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tree  after  a  night  of 
violent  storm  ;  but  experience  seemed  to  teach  the  wood-pigeon  no 
better.  She  would  shift  to  another  tree  and  repeat  her  domestic 
experiments  on  similarly  slender  foundation.  While  the  hen  bird 
was  on  her  nest  her  husband's  favourite  place  was  in  the  high  elm 
tree  just  across  the  orchard.  There  he  would  sit  and  coo  songs  of 
love  to  her,  monotonous  enough,  as  these  songs  are  apt  to  be, 
whenever  he  could  spare  time  from  the  task  of  searching  for  daily 
bread  for  her  and  for  himself.  Occasionally  we  would  creep 
beneath  the  tree  in  which  the  mother  bird  was  brooding  on  her 
nest,  and  fire  vain  pellets  at  her  from  our  catapults.  But  the 
attitude  for  perpendicular  catapult  firing  is  one  of  little  comfort, 
the  crowded  branches  and  needles  of  the  pine  intercepted  our 
missiles ;  we  had  a  consciousness  that  even  a  straight  shot  would 
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be  ineffective  to  pierce  the  lattice  of  the  nest,  and  finally,  though 
we  were  boys,  and  Plato's  most  savage  of  wild  beasts,  we  had,  after 
all,  a  certain  shame  in  assaulting  the  poor  mother  engaged  on  her 
most  sacred  duties.  So,  urged  by  a  complexity  of  motives  such 
as  determines  many  of  our  actions  in  later  life,  we  soon  abandoned 
our  vexation  of  her  rest  and  stole  off  after  other  quarry.  The 
dignity  of  the  husband's  duty,  as  watchman  in  the  high  elm  trees, 
gave  him  no  claim  on  our  slender  mercies ;  but  he  again  was  safely 
enough  out  of  our  reach — it  was  seldom  that  we  could  even  catch 
a  glimpse  of  him  through  the  close  lace- work  of  the  leaves.  The 
elm  trees,  in  truth,  were  but  little  use  to  us  as  a  covert*  If  a  bird 
nested  in  them,  as  many  a  chaffinch  might,  building  a  tiny  marvel 
of  compact  beauty  and  neatness,  it  was  scarcely  discoverable,  all 
lichen-covered  as  it  would  be,  against  the  similar  lichen  of  the 
branches.  To  search  for  it  in  that  great  maze  of  boughs  and 
leaves  was  like  the  search  for  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack. 

We  knew  a  tree,  though,  where  a  chaffinch  had  twice  built — 
an  apple  tree  close  beside  the  elm  trees.  Exceedingly  well  we 
knew  that  tree,  for,  earliest  of  any  tree  in  the  orchard,  it  would 
be  covered  with  ruddy-cheeked  fruit — quarendons — juicy,  crisp, 
and  sweet.  We  knew  just  where  each  tree  in  the  orchard  grew, 
the  taste  of  its  apples,  the  seasons  at  which  we  should  find  them 
ripening.  All  which  knowledge  did  not  prevent  us  in  the  least 
from  eating  many  an  unripe  one  and  suffering  the  penalty.  The 
chaffinch's  nest  was  placed  far  away  out  on  an  extended  arm  of 
the  tree ;  for  this  orchard  was  a  beautiful  place,  unkempt,  the 
trees  unpruned,  because  the  gardener  said  that  they  were  old 
trees,  not  worth  troubling  about.  So  out  on  this  extended  arm 
we  would  creep,  with  vivid  fears  lest  it  should  snap  off  beneath 
our  weight  and  let  us  fall  with  it  to  the  ground.  But  we  were  no 
aldermanic  weights  in  those  days,  and,  though  the  tough  arm 
bent  itself  bow-wise  and  groaned  aloud,  it  still  held  on.  There  we 
could  see  the  purplish  spotted  eggs  in  the  bed  of  softest  down  and 
horsehair  interwoven.  We  did  not  discover  this  nest  until  the 
eggs  were  laid  in  it,  so  the  birds  did  not  desert,  but  all  the  while 
we  were  creeping  out  upon  the  bending  arm  the  parents  would 
flutter  around  us  with  perturbing  chirps  of  agonised  anxiety.  We 
seldom,  however,  took  all  the  eggs  of  any  nest.  We  were  boys  of 
more  conscience  than  some. 

The  most  satisfactory  disarrangement  of  any  bird's  domestic 
life  in  which  we  succeeded  had  for;  its  victims  that  pair  of  wood- 
pigeons.  They  had  built — such  building  as  they  did— in  a  fir 
tree  close  beside  the  croquet  lawn.     It  was  not  their  favourite 
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tree,  but  this  year  that  had  been  occupied  by  a  pair  of  magpies. 
It  was  a  tree  hard  of  climbing.  There  were  no  out-jutting 
branches  which  the  hand  could  seize  or  the  foot  rest  on  for  ever 
so  far  up.  We  all  assailed  it,  one  after  another,  by  '  swarming,' 
but  after  we  had  gone  up,  hand  over  hand,  a  yard  or  two,  the 
clutch  of  our  young  arms  and  legs  would  weary — besides,  the 
slippery  scaly  red  bark  came  off  like  shillet,  which  fails  one's  foot- 
hold— and  down  we  would  come  with  a  run,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  trousers  and  waistcoat.  Joe  could  mount  a  yard  or  two  beyond 
our  limit,  but  even  that  height  was  yards  below  the  lowest  branch. 
One  day  he  imparted  to  us  a  great  secret.  His  friend,  the  black- 
smith's assistant  in  the  neighbouring  village,  had  promised  to 
make  him  a  pair  of  climbing  irons.  We  did  not  know  what  these 
things  were,  and  in  the  many  days  of  waiting  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  of  the  blacksmith's  assistant,  Joe's  numerous 
descriptions  of  them  did  not  go  far  to  enlighten  us.  We  under- 
stood that  without  any  trouble  you  could  run  up  the  tallest  and 
most  branchless  trunk  '  like  billy-ho '  with  them  (the  simile  was 
Joe's),  but  of  their  nature  we  remained  in  some  ignorance.  One 
evening,  however,  Joe  informed  us  they  had  come.  He  showed 
them  to  us  in  the  mysterious  gloom  of  the  wood-house.  It  was 
too  late  to  try  them  then,  but  he  explained  how  to  put  them  on, 
tying  the  longest  straight  part  of  the  iron  to  his  ankle,  with  the 
shorter  part  passed  from  outside  inwards  under  the  instep  of  his 
boot.  This  shorter  part  terminated  in  a  downward-pointed,  vicious- 
looking  spear;  and  the  idea  of  the  contrivance  was  to  dig  the 
spear,  by  a  kick  of  the  foot,  into  the  stem  of  the  tree,  whereby 
the  foot  would  find  a  firm  rest  on  the  iron  which  passed  under  the 
instep,  and  so,  aided  by  the  grip  of  the  arms,  you  might  have  a 
basis  from  which  to  establish  a  similar  basis  higher  up  with  the 
other  foot.  In  this  manner  you  could  go  up  '  like  billy-ho ' ;  but 
we  had  settled  that,  since  these  methods  entailed  some  severe 
stabbing  of  the  tree-trunk,  it  would  be  wiser  to  say  nothing  to 
the  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  climbing  irons,  which  spent 
their  night  in  the  obscurity  of  the  wood-house.  The  following 
morning  we  circumnavigated  the  front  of  the  house  with  caution 
and  success,  and  Joe,  fastening  on  the  climbing  irons,  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  tree.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  watched  his 
progress  with  some  disappointment.  We  had  gathered  that  the 
person  of  whom  he  spoke  as  '  billy-ho '  was  a  much  more  rapid 
tree-climber  than  appeared  to  be  the  case.  However,  in  course  of 
time  he  arrived.  Once  he  had  grasped  the  lowest  branch,  all  the 
rest  of  the  climbing  was  like  walking  up  a  ladder. 
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c  Two  eggs/  he  announced  presently  from  his  elevation.  We 
had  lain  down  face  upwards  on  the  grass  as  the  easiest  way  of 
watching  him.  '  Pretty  well  sat  on,  too/  he  added ;  and  we  knew, 
though  we  could  not  see  him,  that  he  was  holding  one  up 
critically  to  let  the  light  shine  through.  Long  ago  he  had  taught 
us  this  simple  bit  of  bird-nesting  craft. 

*  Take  one/  was  suggested  from  below,  cand  leave  the  other.' 

'  What's  the  good  ?  '  he  said.  c  You've  got  wood-pigeons' 
eggs,  haven't  you  ? '  He  referred  to  our  egg  collection.  c  I  know 
a  better  thing  than  that.' 

We  did  not  presume  to  argue  with  him,  of  course,  and  in  due 
time  he  arrived,  rather  resinous,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

' 1  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do,'  he  said.  ( I'm  going  to  wait 
till  the  young  'uns  are  hatched.  Then,  when  they're  pretty  well 
fledged,  I'm  going  to  tie  them  by  the  leg  to  the  nest.  The  old 
ones  '11  go  on  feeding  them,  and  then,  when  they're  pretty  well 
grown,  I'll  take  and  kill  and  eat  them.  I've  promised  Charlie 
one'  (Charlie  was  the  blacksmith's  assistant)  'for  making  the 
climbing  irons.' 

'  Then  there  won't  be  any  for  us  ? '  we  said  rather  blandly. 

c  You— oh,  you ! '  replied  Joe  with  that  tincture  of  scorn  which 
was  one  of  the  main  reasons  of  our  hero-worship  of  him.  '  m 
let  you  use  the  climbing  irons.' 

The  permission  was  sufficiently  gratifying  to  console  us  for 
any  disappointment  about  the  wood-pigeon's  nest.  Joe  carried 
out  most  of  his  programme  very  successfully.  The  little  squabs 
were  tied  in;  the  parents,  much  surprised,  no  doubt,  and  troubled, 
continued,  nevertheless,  to  feed  them :  we  had  settled  a  day  for 
their  execution ;  on  the  previous  evening  we  had  seen  them  fat 
and  well ;  in  the  morning  they  were  gone !  Joe,  at  first,  was  not 
without  his  suspicions  of  us,  but  he  soon  found  that  they  were 
groundless.  Our  view  leant  rather  to  some  supernatural  interven- 
tion. In  the  village,  a  few  days  later,  Joe  learnt  that  the  black- 
smith's assistant  had  had  squabs  for  dinner,  and  though,  when 
questions  were  asked,  he  indicated  a  tree  on  quite  another  pro- 
perty as  the  one  from  which  he  had  obtained  his  pigeons,  we  felt 
great  reason  for  concluding  that  he  had  considered  the  value  of 
his  climbing  irons  to  be  inadequately  represented  by  one  pigeon, 
and  had  preferred  to  climb  the  tree  for  himself  after  sundown  and 
take  two. 

'  It  only  shows,'  as  Joe  sapiently  observed,  '  that  one  ought 
never  to  tell  anything.' 

Horace  Hutchinson. 
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By  Henby  Seton  Merriman. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

TO  arms! 

IT  is  perhaps  some  small  consolation  to  the  survivors  to  know  that 
those  dear  to  them,  and  lost  perhaps  by  a  death  too  painful  to 
recall,  died  not  in  vain.  There  are  some  who  would  fain  wipe  the 
year  1857  out  of  the  British  calendar.  A  year  truly  of  woe  and 
distress  and  unspeakable  horror ;  a  year  standing  out  prominently 
in  great  red  letters,  so  long  as  the  world  shall  remember  the  Eng- 
lish race.  But  we  who  now  look  back,  standing  as  it  were 
farther  down  the  avenue  of  time,  to  those  days  receding  fast  into 
the  perspective  of  history,  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognise  that  the 
Indian  Mutiny  is  a  corner-stone  of  our  race. 

Years  such  as  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  must  ever  be 
remembered ;  such  years  are  the  leaven  of  the  ages.  A  race  of 
human  beings  is  a  chain  hung  down  into  the  centuries.  The 
weather  beats  upon  it,  the  changes  of  the  seasons  try  it  and  chafe 
and  rust  it.  Prosperity  and  misfortune  alike  sap  at  its  strength. 
It  is  not  only  the  rain  but  the  sunshine  also  that  deteriorates. 
Our  English  chain  has  hung  through  fair  and  foul,  and  at  times  a 
great  strain  has  been  put  upon  it,  testing  it,  proving  that  its  links 
are  not  worn  yet. 

Forty  years  ago  such  a  strain  tugged  at  us,  and  we  held  good. 
Surely  it  was  well  to  have  been  a  link  of  the  chain  at  that  time. 
Surely  those  men  and  women,  aye,  and  the  children,  died  to  some 
purpose! 

What  of  Neill  and  Hodson,  of  Ewart,  of  Cooper,  who  leapt 
alone  through  a  breach  into  a  stronghold  where  we  killed  two 
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thousand  ;  of  Adrian  Hope,  the  giant  with  the  gentle  smile  and 
the  terrible  sword ;  of  Nicholson,  of  Peel,  of  Inglis,  of  the  clerk 
Kavanagh,  who  between  sunset  and  dawn  handed  his  name  down 
to  history ;  of  Taylor,  of  Gubbins,  the  dauntless  civilians ;  of 
Neville  Chamberlain;  of  the  thousand  and  one  soldiers  and 
civilians  who  sprang  up,  like  mushrooms  in  a  meadow,  wheresoever 
the  need  came  ?  What  of  these  ?  They  were  Englishmen,  and 
1857  told  us  that  we  had  them.  Assuredly  we  may  reflect 
with  pride  that  1857  was  added  to  our  history,  that  these 
men  were  the  contemporaries  of  our  fathers,  that  the  women  who 
suffered  and  were  strong,  that  the  men  who  fought,  were  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  some  of  us. 

The  news  awaiting  Harry  and  Marqueray  in  the  billiard-room 
of  the  Field  Club  was  that  of  the  outbreak  at  Meernt — the 
cloud,  large  only  as  a  man's  hand,  which  had  risen  in  the  north, 
and  was  to  spread  over  all  India. 

To  Harry  and  to  such  as  he — and  they  were  many  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  army  in  those  days — the  news  had  but  little  mean- 
ing. For  the  ignorance  of  the  majority  of  subalterns  was  as 
great  as  subsequently  their  courage  proved  to  be. 

Harry  stood  upright  by  the  billiard  table  with  flashing  eyes. 
with  his  strong  fingers  handling  the  hilt  of  his  virgin  sword,  and 
he  was  not  the  only  man  in  that  room  who  welcomed  this  news  as 
the  promise  of  a  campaign  and  promotion. 

The  gravity  of  their  seniors  was  scarcely  heeded  by  these 
young  fellows,  who  were  perhaps  a  little  tired  of  the  regular  and 
uneventful  life  of  barrack-yard  and  mess-room. 

'  If  there  is  to  be  any  fighting/  said  Harry  to  Marqueray, 
with  his  bold  spirit  blazing  in  his  eyes,  '  by  gad,  Fll  have  a  fling 
at  it/ 

'  Yes,'  answered  Marqueray,  with  his  gentle  smile,  '  I've  no 
doubt  you  will.' 

'  And  you  are  just  the  sort  of  Englishman  we  want  just  now,' 
he  reflected,  though  he  did  not  say  it.  And  his  eyes  rested  with 
something  like  affection  on  the  dare-devil,  reckless  face.  Frederic 
Marqueray  knew  somewhat  of  Asiatic  warfare,  and  that  in  such 
a  fight  as  he  perhaps  foresaw  even  then,  the  only  course  for 
Englishmen  was  to  dare — and  dare — and  dare  again. 

Looking  back  now  to  the  great  Mutiny  in  the  cool  repose  of 
historical  reflection,  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  It  was 
those  who  dared  who  saved  India. 

Through  the  thirty  days  that  followed,  days  marked  by  the 
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semi-ridiculous  Calcutta  panic,  by  the  windy  storm  of  many 
counsels,  by  fear  and  pusillanimity  on  one  hand,  and  a  steadfast 
courage  on  the  other,  days  drawn  out  by  suspense  and  foreboding, 
darkened  by  news  that  filtered  in  from  the  North,  harassed  by 
the  silence  that  dwelt  in  the  North-West — through  all  these  the 
Colonel  kept  his  men  in  hand. 

'  They  are  faithful,  but  they  are  not  to  be  trusted/  he  said 
grimly,  in  answer  to  all  questions ;  '  no  man  with  a  dark  face  is  to 
be  trusted  in  these  times.' 

'And  not  all  who  have  white  feces/  added  Marqueray  the 
cynic. 

Then  at  last  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Leaguer  received  permission 
to  dare  that  bold  stroke  which  he  had  long  meditated.  He 
paraded  his  regiment,  and  bade  the  men  pile  their  arms.  He 
sat  grimly  on  his  horse  in  front  of  them  all,  and  gave  the  order. 
Marqueray,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  repeated  it.  There 
was  a  silence,  a  momentary  hesitation,  and  the  life  of  every 
European  officer  hung  on  a  thread.  The  pouches  were  full  of 
ball-cartridge,  the  rifles  were  ready. 

Frederic  Marqueray's  company  was  the  first  to  obey  the  order, 
in  a  dazed  silence  beneath  the  unflinching  eye  of  their  captain. 
The  others  followed  suit,  and  the  men  were  dismissed  to  their 
quarters,  while  the  baggage-waggons,  under  the  charge  of  a  com- 
pany of  European  fusiliers,  carried  away  the  rifles. 

Across  the  parade  ground  the  Colonel  and  Marqueray  ex- 
changed a  glance. 

'  You've  ruined  the  regiment/  said  one  of  the  Majors,  with 
a  queer  break  in  his  voice.  He  was  one  of  those  who  believed 
in  the  integrity  of  the  sepoy,  and  it  was  only  by  the  decree  of 
fortune  that  he  was  saved  from  paying  with  his  life  for  his 
belief. 

'No/  answered  the  Colonel  quietly,  'I've  saved  it.  They 
would  not  have  held  out  another  day/ 

The  officers,  grave-faced  and  silent,  walked  slowly  towards 
their  quarters.  Some  of  them,  the  younger  subalterns,  had 
queer  white  patches  on  their  cheeks.  Some  of  the  elders  wiped 
their  faces  with  their  handkerchiefs,  as  if  they  had  just  run  a 
race. 

4 And  what  the  devil  are  we  to  do  now?'  Harry  asked 
Marqueray  in  a  low  voice,  as  they  strode  along  side  by  side. 

c  Volunteer  for  active  service/  replied  the  older  soldier 
promptly.     'If  it's  fighting  you  want  you  will  get  your  fill 
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before  we  have  done  with  this  business.  The  mutineers  have 
Delhi:  they  will  have  fifty  thousand  men  in  there  before  we 
know  where  we  are.  We  built  the  fortifications,  we  trained  the 
men,  we  have  over  a  hundred  big  guns  there,  and  the  largest 
stock  of  ammunition  in  Upper  India.  They  knew  what  they 
were  after  when  they  went  to  Delhi.  We  shall  have  to  take  Delhi, 
Harry/ 

He  paused  with  a  queer  grim  smile,  which  no  doubt  was  lost 
upon  the  eager  young  soldier,  who  never  dreamt  of  else  than 
immediate  glory  for  British  arms. 

cYes,  and  well  give  them  a  d— d  good  hiding  into  the 
bargain/  cried  Harry,  with  his  easy  laugh.  *  What  is  this  about 
the  King  of  Oudh  and  two  thousand  men  concealed  in  Garden 
Reach?* 

'Oh,  that  is  nothing,'  replied  Marqueray;  l  Calcutta  knows 
what  we  are  made  of.  There  will  be  no  trouble  down  here, 
because  the  natives  know  that  we  have  more  at  our  backs.  Up 
country  it  is  different.  They  think  there  that  we  have  no  troops 
left  at  home,  that  we  show  them  all  we  have.' 

Harry  laughed  again. 

'How  are  we  to  set  about  getting  some  work  to  do?'  he 
asked,  as  he  strode  along  with  a  fine  martial  swing. 

c  I  advise  you  to  go  to  the  Colonel  and  tell  him.' 

'  Ah !  But  he  hates  me,'  exclaimed  Harry, '  and  so  does  she. 
They  think  I'm  wild  and  a  hopeless  sort  of  devil  altogether,  only 
fit  to  play  cards  and  do  steward  at  a  dance.' 

c  I  think  you're  wrong  there,'  answered  Marqueray.  l  They 
like  you  well  enough.  Besides,  the  Colonel  is  not  the  man  to 
withhold  a  chance  from  any  young  chap  who  wants  to  fight.  Take 
my  advice,  and  go  now.  Tell  him  you're  ready  to  go  off  at  once 
and  anywhere.' 

1  And  what  about  you,  you  queer  old  devil  ?  I  thought  we 
should  do  this  campaign  together.' 

'  I've  got  my  own  work,  Harry,'  replied  Marqueray  quietly. 
c  Perhaps  we'll  meet  later.' 

Harry  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  his  face  dropped.  For  he 
was  full  of  goodwill  towards  his  fellow-men,  and  liked  their 
company.  This  grave-faced  soldier  had  been  his  steadiest  friend 
ever  since  he  had  set  foot  in  India,  though  indeed  he  had  plenty 
of  others — gay  fellows,  jolly  fellows,  who  sang  a  good  song,  played 
a  good  game,  and  borrowed  money  with  a  fine  good  fellowship. 
None  of  these  things  Marqueray  did,  but  he  tendered  instead  a 
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half  cynical,  careless  advice — he  warned  him  against  the  jolly 
fellows  with  a  fearlessness  of  consequence  and  a  contempt  of 
personal  responsibility,  which  left  some  impression  behind.  In 
Calcutta,  in  the  gay  days  of  gymkhana  and  garrison  dance,  the 
other  fellows  were  perhaps  the  best  company,  but  as  soon  as  there 
was  question  of  war,  of  the  trade  which  after  all  was  theirs, 
Harry  turned  quite  naturally  to  Marqueray,  only  to  meet  the 
disappointment  of  a  grave  statement  that  the  elder  soldier  had 
other  work  to  do. 

'  I'll  see  the  Colonel  this  evening,'  said  Harry  thoughtfully, 
after  a  pause. 

'  No,  see  him  now.' 

*  But  I  have  several  things  I  want  to  do.' 

1  Such  as ?' 

1  Well/  answered  Harry,  with  a  slight  flush,  which  we  may  be 
sure  was  not  lost  upon  his  companion.  '  Well,  I  want  to  go  down 
the  river,  and  say  good-bye  to  the  Lamonds,  you  know  ! ' 

c  Yes,  I  know.  Ill  do  it  for  you  while  you  write  home.  I 
suppose  you  will  be  writing ' 

Then  Harry  turned  on  him  with  a  flash  of  anger. 

c  And — d n  it !  what  about  your  own  letters  home  ? ' 

I  Oh/  replied  Marqueray,  imperturbably,  c  that  is  all  right, 
thanks.     I  have  no  one  to  write  to.' 

The  officers  in  those  days  had  no  quarters  in  barracks,  nor 
indeed  was  there  an  organised  mess-dinner.  The  two  friends  had 
now  reached  Marqueray 's  bungalow,  a  quiet  little  house  abutting 
the  native  lines. 

I I  will  go  down  and  explain  to  the  Lamonds/  he  said.  *  If 
you  take  my  advice  you  will  go  to  the  Colonel  at  once.  It  is  the 
man  who  speaks  first  who  gets  the  pick  in  these  times.' 

Maria  was  lying  in  a  long  chair  in  the  verandah  facing  the 
river,  somnolently  recovering  from  the  fatigues  of  the  afternoon 
heat.  Moreover,  she  was  effecting  her  ladylike  purpose  with  all 
grace  and  a  pretty  languor  eminently  befitting  her  well- 
developed  beauty  of  form  and  limb.  Her  dark  hair  was  just 
loosely  enough  bound  to  betray  its  length  and  luxuriance — her 
soft  white  dress  was  none  the  less  cunning  because  its  folds  were 
easy.  She  gave  a  little  yawn  over  the  book  she  held  in  her  hand, 
but  checked  it  only  half  enjoyed,  for  the  sound  of  wheels  set  her 
suddenly  alert.  She  half  sat  up,  and  listened  with  a  little  smile. 
Then  she  threw  herself  back  again,  and  stretching  one  arm  above 
her  head  closed  her  eyes. 
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Frederic  Marqueray  was  shown  out  into  the  verandah  by  a 
native  servant,  who  retired  with  racial  discretion  when  he  had 
held  aside  the  scented  curtain  of  woven  grass  that  hung  across 
the  window. 

For  some  moments  Maria  lay  quite  still,  and  Marqueray  with 
a  dark  smile  waited  for  her  to  open  her  eyes.  This  she  pre- 
sently did  with  a  little  cry  of  surprise  and  confusion — with  white 
fingers  raised  to  the  loosened  tresses — with  a  slipper  dropping 
from  an  agitated  toe. 

It  was  all  very  pretty  and  maidenly  and  natural,  but  Mar- 
queray, grimly  attentive,  saw  the  shade  of  disappointment  in  her 
eyes  when  they  lighted  on  his  worn  face  instead  of  the  boyish 
countenance  upon  which  she  expected  to  read  the  effect  of  her 
sweet  confusion. 

'  Ah ! '  she  said,  *  I  have  been  asleep.' 

'And  most  becomingly  you  compassed  it,'  he  answered. 
*  Pardon  me,  Miss  Lamond,  for  surprising  you.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  little  the  fault  of  your  servant.  I  should  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  come  straight  through  if  I  had  known.  Your  slipper  is 
beneath  the  chair ;  may  I — there  ? ' 

He  handed  her  the  slipper  with  a  grave  bow,  and  drew  forward 
a  chair. 

( I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Harry,'  he  explained, 
laying  aside  his  gloves.     *  But  firBt — where  is  your  father  ? ' 

4  Oh,  father  went  away  last  night — suddenly.' 

'Ah,'  said  Marqueray,  looking  vaguely  across  the  river. 
1  Where  did  he  go  to?' 

4 1  don't  know,'  replied  Maria,  half  indifferently.  She  was 
beginning  to  feel  sleepy  again. 

1  Ah,'  said  Marqueray  again,  with  a  queer  look  in  his  eyes, 
which  Harry  had  described  a  hundred  times  as  a  native  look. 
'  Then  you  do  not  know  that  it  is  rather  unsafe  for  you  to  be 
living  alone  here  with  native  servants.  There  is  a  rising  among 
the  men  of  all  the  high  caste  regiments.  The  mutiny  is  becoming 
serious.  If  I  may  suggest  it,  it  would  be  wiser  for  you  to  come 
into  Calcutta  and  stay  with  friends  until  your  father  returns.' 

Maria  was  all  attention  now,  but  betrayed  no  sign  of  fear. 
She  was,  indeed,  admirably  calm,  and  not  forgetful  of  her  hair. 
Marqueray  told  her  as  much  as  he  knew  or  as  much  as  he  pre- 
tended to  know,  and  she  learnt  his  news  with  due  intelligence  and 
some  exclamations  of  anxiety. 

*  And  so/  he  finished, i  I  have  an  excuse  for  my  apparent  rude- 
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ness  in  not  calling  since  the  ball — we  have,  as  you  know,  been 
kept  in  barracks.  Harry  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  commissioned 
me  to  tender  his  apologies — and  perhaps  make  his  adieux.' 

'And,'  said  Maria,  glancing  at  him  quietly,  i where  is  he 
going?' 

'  He  has  volunteered  for  active  service.  And  it  may  be  that 
he  will  leave  Calcutta  to-night.  He  is  now  writing  to  his  people 
at  home.' 

Mnrqueray  had  risen — had  taken  her  hand  lo  say  farewell, 
and  as  he  said  the  last  words  with  his  grave,  old-fashioned  bow  he 
looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 

( Indeed,'  she  answered,  with  a  sudden  soft  glance  from  those 
fine  orbs,  which  it  was  hard  to  meet  with  equanimity. 

He  turned  away,  and  reached  the  window  before  her  voice 
arrested  him. 

*  Captain  Marqueray  ! ' 

'  Yes — Miss  Lamond.' 

He  came  slowly  back,  and  stood  looking  down  at  her. 

For  a  moment  she  looked  into  his  eyes. 

4  Will  you  tell  me,'  she  said  with  a  mystic  smile,  *  whether  it 
is  all  women  you  hate — or  only  me  ? ' 

( I  will  tell  you  when  we  have  taken  Delhi,'  he  answered. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

IN  SERVICE. 


Harry  was  hurried  away  to  Delhi,  where  he  took  service  under 
General  Barnard,  and  we  may  be  sure  raised  his  voice,  together 
with  those  of  such  young  fire-eaters  as  Hodson  and  Wilberforce 
Greathed,  who  were  all  for  daring  and  a  noble  recklessness. 
The  former  was  already  known  for  his  great  ride  from  Kurnaul 
to  Umballah,  a  daring  palladin  born  centuries  too  late,  as  brave 
a  man  as  ever  drew  a  sword — Hodson,  of  Hodson's  Horse,  one 
of  the  great  stained  names  of  our  warlike  race — Wilberforce 
Greathed,  a  man  of  different  metal,  an  engineer,  all  brain  to 
conceive,  all  heart  to  dare,  who  drew  up  a  plan  of  attack  wherein 
science  was  handmaiden  to  daring.  Among  such  men  as  these 
Harry  Wylam  found  kindred  spirits,  for  there  was  the  making  of 
a  great  soldier  in  this  happy-hearted  subaltern. 
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All  the  sternness  of  war  was  here  suddenly  brought  before 
his  eyes,  and  no  doubt  hardened  his  heart.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  Daly  ride  into  the  British  camp  at  the  head  of  his 
Corps  of  Guides — brown-faced  warriors,  clad  in  dusky  woollen 
shirts,  with  fierce  eyes  half-shaded  by  huge  dusty  turbans — 
European  and  Asiatic  faces  alike  tanned  by  the  sun  of  an  early 
summer.  These  men  had  set  out  at  half-a-day's  notice,  had 
inarched  twenty-seven  miles  a  day  for  twenty-one  days,  cavalry 
and  infantry  alike :  an  achievement  which  holds  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  great  Mutiny  as  almost  unique. 

Harry,  too,  had  his  company  in  the  columns  that  moved  out 
from  the  Ridge  in  the  pearly  dawn  of  the  morning  of  June  12 
towards  the  white  walls  of  Delhi,  in  accordance  with  the  wild 
scheme  of  assault  forced  upon  the  vacillating  General  by  Greathed 
and  his  colleagues.  Wild  indeed  was  this  plan  to  blow  up  two  of  the 
great  gates  of  the  city,  and  boldly  assault  the  besieged  with  two 
meagre  columns  of  fighting  men,  but  not  too  wild  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, perhaps,  had  it  been  attempted.  But  the  General 
changed  his  mind,  and  the  men  were  called  back — some  of  them, 
Harry  afterwards  said,  with  tears  of  vexation  in  their  eyes. 

Thus  a  great  opportunity  was  lost — and  this  with  the  history 
of  Sebastopol  yet  fresh  in  men's  minds — to  seize  the  city  by  a 
quick  and  daring  attack.  Instead  the  troops  were  withcalled. 
and  began  once  more  the  weary  work  of  besieging  a  fortified 
city  with  too  few  men  to  invest  it,  and  too  few  heavy  guns  to 
batter  in  its  walls. 

In  the  meantime  events  at  Calcutta  had  been  busy  with  the 
names  of  great  men.  Some  in  high  places  had  proved  themselves 
unfit  to  meet  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  their  office,  while 
ob.ccure  individuals  were  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  rank 
and  file  of  office  holders  to  set  their  mark  upon  the  history  of 
India. 

The  whole  city  was  in  a  ferment  by  now,  for  it  was  already 
apparent  that  the  English  statesman  at  the  head  of  Indian 
affairs  lacked  some  of  the  qualities  necessary  in  a  Governor- 
General  in  this  great  strait.  That  Lord  Canning  did  well  in 
the  storm  that  raged  around  him  we  all  know,  that  a  better  man 
might  have  done  better  it  were  folly  to  ignore.  In  a  multitude  of 
counsellors  he  failed  to  assert  that  authority  which  is  of  the  mind 
and  not  of  titles,  that  divine  and  heaven-sent  spirit  of  command 
ihat  made  plain  John  Nicholson,  of  the  Punjaub,  quiet  Vincent 
Eyre,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  rise  like  6tare  in  a  firmament  of 
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mediocrity.  That  Lord  Canning  had  the  courage  of  his  own 
opinions  all  Englishmen  are  ready  to  admit.  He  was  a  brave 
man — just,  conscientious,  and  merciful.  But  he  lacked  the 
fire  of  genius.  He  was  without  that  spark  of  self-confidence 
which  raises  men  above  the  slough  of  many  counsels,  and 
strengthens  one  hand  to  hold  the  helm  of  a  stricken  country 
with  daring,  and  a  set  purpose  till  the  storm  be  overpast.  In 
the  history  of  the  world  it  has  always  been  written  that  in 
moving  times  a  country  naturally  turns  to  a  fighting  leader.  At 
this  time  all  India,  all  Anglo-Indians,  felt  that  military  law  was 
imperative,  that  the  helm  should  be  held  by  the  gauntleted 
hand.  But  red-tape  reigned  supreme,  and  the  anomaly  of  a 
civilian  organising  a  great  war  resulted  in  Cawnpore  and  a 
hundred  catastrophes  that  would  have  been  averted  had  martial 
law  been  declared,  and  had  the  aid  of  civilians  tendered  with 
soldier-like  promptitude  been  accepted  at  once. 

The  persons  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  were  thus  suddenly 
dispersed  from  the  capital  to  work  out  their  destinies  with  that 
sequence  which  to  the  observant  cannot  but  indicate  a  pre-ordained 
scheme. 

The  Colonel  was  at  Allahabad,  where  he  had  found  work  to  do, 
for  in  such  times  no  sword  needed  to  be  idle  nor  any  scabbard 
rust,  while  many  mere  clerks,  both  white  and  coloured,  laid  aside 
their  pens  and  handled  the  heavier  steel. 

Maria  Lamond  was  staying  with  friends  in  Calcutta,  where  in 
fact  she  had  taken  refuge  the  day  after  Marqueray's  warning.  A 
letter  from  her  father,  bearing  no  address,  doubtless  brought 
about  her  decision  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  a  man  who,  though 
he  obviously  disliked  her,  was  moved  by  a  sincere  enough  sense 
of  chivalry  to  urge  him  to  seek  the  good  of  unprotected  youth 
and  beauty.  Her  father  was  still  absent,  as  Maria  was  ready 
enough  to  inform  inquirers.  He  had  so  many  irons  in  the  fire 
that  he  never  remained  long  at  home,  and  it  seemed  natural 
enough  that  in  these  troubled  days  the  fire  was  too  hot  here  and 
too  cold  there  to  suit  the  astute  Mr.  Lamond's  calculations.  The 
man  of  many  irons  usually  bears  the  marks  of  many  burns. 
Sooner  or  later  he  takes  hold  of  something  at  the  wrong  end. 

'  No,'  Maria  would  reply, '  I  do  not  know  where  he  is,  and  I 
am  of  course  very  anxious  about  him,  although  I  think  that  he 
is  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself.' 

In  which  filial  sentiment  this  fond  daughter  was  no  doubt 
correct.     She  only  spoke  the  truth  when  she  professed  a  com- 
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plete  ignorance  of  her  father's  whereabouts.  There  were  others 
who  felt  anxiety  on  his  account,  and  wondered  where  the  restless 
and  ubiquitous  Phillip  Lamond  might  be  in  these  stirring 
times. 

Good-hearted  Lady  Leaguer  had  sought  out  the  girl  soon  after 
the  panic  with  a  fine  charity,  overlooking  any  little  characteristics 
of  which  she  happened  to  disapprove.  In  time  of  war  it  is  only 
right  that  the  women  who  cannot  take  part  in  its  action  (though 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  coming  generation  will  appear  upon 
the  battle-field  in  knickerbockers) — it  is  only  right  that  they 
should  bury  small  social  differences,  and  seek  to  comfort  or  en- 
courage each  other.  This  Lady  Leaguer  did,  sowing  broadcast 
in  the  hearts  of  her  more  timid  sisters  a  cheerful  courage  worthy 
of  a  great  soldier's  wife. 

Frederic  Marqueray  had  been  seen  in  Calcutta.  He  had  been 
spoken  with  in  Allahabad.  Benares  had  known  him,  and  men  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dinapore  had  exchanged  a  nod  with  him. 
Whatever  Marqueray's  business  happened  to  be  at  this  time  he 
went  about  it  with  that  quiet  self-concentration  which  paralyses 
curiosity,  and  sets  a  seal  upon  inquisitiveness.  He  was  never  in  a 
hurry,  and  yet  seemed  as  ubiquitous  as  the  restless  spirit,  Lamond 
himself. 

He  was  to  be  found  indeed  at  this  time  in  Calcutta  again, 
leisurely  and  innocent  as  to  demeanour,  lying  at  full  length  on  a 
chair  in  the  smoking-room  of  his  club.  He  was  alone  in  the  room, 
and  hardly  seemed  to  notice  the  entrance  of  a  second  member,  a 
native  gentleman  in  riding-breeches  and  a  small  turban.  This 
man  was  somewhat  remarkable  in  the  day  of  which  we  write, 
because  he  had  received  an  English  education,  and  had  learnt  to 
combine  East  and  West  in  one  keen  clear  brain  in  a  manner  then 
little  known.  He  had  evidently  just  returned  from  playing  polo, 
of  which  game  he  was  one  of  the  finest  exponents  of  his  day. 
His  small  thin  features  relaxed  into  a  sudden  smile  when  his  eyes 
rested  on  Marqueray's  smooth  black  hair,  just  visible  over  the 
back  of  his  lounge. 

1  I  have  heard  strange  things  about  you,  Marqueray/  he  said, 
coming  forward  and  laying  his  riding  whip  on  the  table. 

1  Ah,  Saranj,  then  don't  believe  them.' 

Marqueray  slowly  uncurled  his  long  slim  legs,  and  rose.  His 
movements  had  that  Oriental  leisureliness  and  dignity  which  it  is 
said  comes  from  the  wearing  of  flowing  robes.     He  shook  hands. 
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c  No,  mon  prince,'  he  said,  with  his  gentle  smile.  €  Do  not 
believe  them.' 

It  happened  that  his  interlocutor  was  a  prince  in  his  own 
country.  At  least,  the  title  which  his  forefathers  had  borne  had 
no  other  equivalent  in  English.  The  pride,  however,  of  a  race 
that  ran  back  to  the  days  of  the  New  Testament  prevented  this 
scion  from  taking  the  trouble  to  explain  his  grade  to  every  young 
subaltern  fresh  from  England  and  a  baronial  hall  bought  by  his 
grandfather ;  and  only  a  few  Europeans,  who  happened  to  know 
the  language  and  the  history  of  Saranj's  country,  ever  gave  him 
his  rightful  title. 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  wonderful  report  drawn  up  by  a  clever 
officer  of  a  disbanded  native  regiment.' 

'Ah!' 

c  Yes,'  continued  the  native  gentleman,  with  a  smile  almost  of 
affection.  c  A  report  which  could  only  have  been  made  by  one  of 
seven  Englishmen  in  all  the  country,  of  six  or  seven  who  know 
this  country,  and  our  people,  and  our  habits,  and  our  language, 
and  our  thoughts  so  well  that  they  might  just  as  well  be  one  of 
ourselves.' 

Marqueray  bowed  in  his  abrupt  way. 

'I  have  not  properly  described  this  paper,'  continued  the 
native  gentleman,  with  his  well-bred  quiet.  '  It  is  not  a  report, 
for  it  says  .nothing.  It  is  merely  two  columns  of  names,  the 
names  of  men  like  myself  who  own  large  estates,  who  are  mere 
sahibs,  and  who  might  nevertheless  influence  a  cause  by  money 
or  men.  The  names,  I  understand,  are  divided  into  two  columns, 
those  under  one  heading  are  to  be  implicitly  trusted  at  this  crisis, 
the  others — well,  the  others  are  not.' 

Marqueray  was  leaning  against  the  table  watching  the  secretive 
face,  searching  the  steady  bead-like  eyes.  He  neither  admitted 
nor  denied. 

c  I  am  told  that  I  head  the  list  on  the  right  side,'  went  on  the 
man  called  Saianj.  He  had  so  many  names  that  the  shortest  was 
usually  chosen. 

Marqueray  still  admitted  and  denied  nothing. 

' I  have  learnt,'  went  on  the  other,  '  to  keep  my  eye  on  the 
quiet  men,  the  men  who  never  talk  of  themselves  or  their  own 
achievements,  who  walk  gently  through  life  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wall  of  silence.    No  one  knows  who  has  drawn  up  this  report.' 

'  And  no  one  ever  will  know,'  declared  Marqueray. 

'  Precisely/  said  the  other.    ' But  whoever  he  is ' — he  paused, 
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looking  steadily  at  the  Englishman,  (he  has  one  good  friend. 
There  is  nothing  so  pleasing  to  a  loyal  man  as  the  evidence  that 
he  is  trusted/ 

Marqueray  turned  round  slowly  and  Bat  down  again.  In 
those  days  one  could  not  even  think  of  one's  manners. 

'You  are  not  above  a  friendly  hint,'  said  Saranj,  examining 
the  handle  of  his  riding-whip,  which  he  had  taken  up  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  going. 

'No.' 

'  Then  let  there  be  a  second  report,  consisting  of  European 
names.' 

And  he  walked  quietly  out  of  the  room. 

For  some  time  Marqueray  remained  at  length  in  the  long 
cane  chair,  as  if  buried  in  thought.  And  when  he  at  last  arose 
his  face  was  set  and  hard,  as  if  his  reflections  had  been  the  reverse 
of  pleasant  or  satisfactory. 

His  horse  was  awaiting  him  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  He 
mounted  and  rode  to  the  bungalow  occupied  by  Lady  Leaguer. 

That  lady  was  at  home,  and  came  into  the  room  where  he 
awaited  her,  with  the  smile  which  this  young  soldier  never  failed 
to  receive. 

c  I  am  glad  to  see  you,'  she  said,  looking  at  him  keenly.  There 
is  a  certain  maternal  scrutiny  in  the  eyes  of  some  women  which  is 
not  to  be  deceived  by  any  paltry  assumption  of  cheerfulness  or 
freedom  from  care. 

c  Thank  you,'  he  answered.  4My  sword  has  never  left  its 
scabbard.' 

She  gave  a  little  laugh. 

c  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Colonel  yesterday,'  she  said,  *  and  in 
it  he  wrote let  me  see — where  is  it  ? ' 

For  she  carried  the  letter  in  her  pocket,  and  presently  she 
read  aloud  from  the  flimsy,  close-written  sheet : 

'  If  Fred  Marqueray  is  not  at  the  front  it  is  because  he  is 
reserved  for  work  infinitely  more  dangerous  and  requiring  greater 
courage,  steadier  nerve,  and  a  vaster  knowledge  than  are  possessed 
by  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  younger  officers.' 

She  looked  at  him,  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

'  When  did  you  arrive  in  Calcutta  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Yesterday.' 

'  And  when  do  you  leave  ? ' 
1  In  half-an-hour.' 

*  For  where?' 
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1  For  Allahabad  first.  That  is  why  I  came,  and  also  to  say 
good-bye.    If  you  care  to  write  a  letter  I  will  wait  for  it.' 

Lady  Leaguer  was  already  at  her  writing-table,  and  for  some 
minutes  the  scratching  sound  of  her  quill  pen  alone  broke  the 
silence. 

'The  mutineers  in  Delhi  and  elsewhere,'  said  Marqueray  at 
length,  '  are  receiving  information  of  our  movements.  I  am  going 
to  try  and  find  out  from  what  source  they  get  it.' 

'Which  means  that  you  already  know/  said  Lady  Leaguer, 
sealing  the  letter  which  she  handed  to  him.  '  You  are  a  clever 
man,  Fred.     Good-bye,  and  don't  get  killed.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TREASON. 


The  fighting  on  the  Ridge  was  not  of  the  description  to  satisfy 
Harry,  who  would  fain  have  taken  part  in  some  more  glorious 
campaign,  such  as  was  accredited  to  Vincent  Eyre  on  his  march  to 
Delhi.  For  Harry  was  no  patient  soldier  to  lie  in  camp  before  a 
walled  city  and  work  out  its  downfall  by  stubborn  siege. 

There  was  indeed  plenty  of  excitement  provided  for  the  little 
army  under  General  Barnard  by  an  active  foe,  but  it  was  all  of  the 
defensive  order.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  Harry  grumbled  sorely 
at  the  lack  of  enterprise  displayed  by  his  chief.  The  truth  was, 
that  our  men  were  absurdly  outnumbered,  and  that  during  the 
month  of  June  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  compass  to  hold  their 
own.  Repeatedly  the  enemy  came  out  and  boldly  attacked  the 
British  camp,  only  to  be  beaten  back  and  pursued  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city.  This  was  pretty  fighting  in  its  way,  but  it  led 
to  nothing,  and  the  army  before  Delhi  was  conscious  of  the  feet 
that  the  world  was  waiting  for  it  to  accomplish  impossibilities. 
Such  small  triumphs  as  the  capture  of  the  Metcalfe  house — the 
holding  of  Hindoo  Rao's  house  against  repeated  assault,  and  finally 
the  taking  of  the  Sammy  House,  were  not  sufficient  for  Harry's 
hot  impetuosity. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  June  23,  when  Harry,  having  played 
his  part  in  the  saving  of  Hindoo  Rao's  house,  was  sitting  wiping 
the  dust  and  sweat  from  his  face,  that  he  was  surprised  by  an 
apparition. 
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He  had  hitherto  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  wounds, 
although  his  impetuosity  in  action  had  called  forth  comment  more 
than  once  from  older  soldiers  who  had  learnt  to  guard  their  own 
skins.  To-day,  however,  a  bayonet-scratch  in  the  wrist  had  given 
him  considerable  pain,  and  seemed  likely  to  contract  the  tendons 
of  his  left  hand.  Knowing  that  medical  aid  for  such  a  slight 
wound  was  out  of  the  question,  he  was  endeavouring  to  wipe  the 
grime  and  dust  from  the  torn  flesh,  when  a  quiet  and  pleasant 
laugh  made  him  look  up. 

It  was  Phillip  Lamond  coming  towards  him  with  the  air  of 
dtibonnaire  leisureliness  which  did  not  leave  him  even  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  scene  as  this.  He  was  dressed  in  clean  white  clothes, 
and  wore  a  civilian's  sun-helmet.  His  face  was  somewhat  drawn 
and  thin,  but  the  pleasant  smile  was  upon  it. 

*  Well,  Harry/  he  said,  *  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt.' 

There  were  many  civilians  in  the  camp,  and  no  one  noticed 
Lamond  much.  He  had  a  pleasant  way  with  him  of  appearing 
perfectly  at  home,  wherever  he  happened  to  be. 

Harry  leapt  to  bis  feet,  and  shook  the  slim  hand  held  out  to 
him  with  many  assurances  of  delight. 

'  Well,  I'm  d d,'  he  cried,  becoming  at  length  coherent 

and  quite  forgetting  his  wound,  '  who  would  have  expected  to  see 
you  here.     How  is  Maria  ? ' 

c  Oh,  Maria  is  all  right,  thank  you.  At  least  she  was  when  I 
left  her,  except  for  her  anxiety  about  you.' 

And  Phillip  Lamond  gave  a  little  laugh. 

c  Was  she  anxious  about  me  ? '  asked  Harry  eagerly,  and  his 
grimy  hand  went  to  his  moustache. 

i  Well,'  answered  Lamond,  with  his  friendly  laugh.  '  Naturally.' 

1  And  how  the  devil  did  you  get  here  ?'  asked  Harry,  slapping 
his  friend  on  the  shoulder.  '  And  why  the  devil  are  you  here  ? 
And — well,  tell  me  all  about  yourself.' 

Lamond  slipped  his  hand  within  Harry's  arm  with  a  fatherly 
familiarity,  and  they  walked  away  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict 
together. 

i  There  is  not  much  to  tell,'  answered  Lamond,  with  gay 
frankness.  'An  old  chap  spends  most  of  his  time  looking 
after  his  liver.  But  it  was  not  that  that  brought  me  here.  It 
was  your  affairs,  my  boy.  I  came  up  to  see  if  I  could  make  any- 
thing out  of  your  Oudh  estate — of  what  is  left  of  it,  at  any 
rate.' 

•  That  is  not  much,  111  be  bound,'  exclaimed  Hany,  with  a 
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reckless  laugh.  '  Where  are  we  ?  It's  confoundedly  dark  all  of 
a  sudden.' 

The  short  twilight  had  indeed  suddenly  given  place  to  night. 
They  were  stumbling  along  the  Eidge — all  broken  by  the  passage 
of  heavy  guns  and  the  recently  begun  earthworks  of  the 
engineers. 

'This  way/  answered  Lamond,  guiding  his  companion  skil- 
fully. 

4  You  seem  to  know  your  way  about  here,  pretty  well,'  said 
Harry.  'So  you  came  up  to  look  after  my  affairs.  Well,  it's 
devilish  good  of  you.  But  I'm  afraid  it  is  no  go,  old  fellow.  My 
affairs  have  gone  to  the  deuce.' 

4  There  is  a  bit  of  the  estate  left,'  said  Mr.  Lamond,  reflectively, 
4  which  we  can  re-arrange  when  all  this  trouble  is  over.  It  is  not 
much,  but  it  is  all  you  have  to  marry  Miss  Gresham  on.' 

He  gave  one  of  his  easy  laughs,  but  did  not  look  at  his  com- 
panion, who  was  silent.  The  arm  upon  which  Lamond's  thin 
fingers  rested  affectionately  stiffened  a  little. 

4  When  will  this  trouble  be  over  ? '  asked  Harry,  after  a  pause. 
4  Not  yet  a  bit,  I  hope.' 

1  So  do  I.' 

1  Why  do  you  hope  that,  you  who  are  no  soldier  ? '  asked  Harry, 
looking  over  the  intervening  valley  towards  the  glimmering  lights 
of  Delhi. 

4  Well,  I  should  like  you  to  get  a  chance  before  the  mutineers 
are  beaten ;  and  I  should  like  a  chance  myself.' 

4  What  sort  of  a  chance  ?     Queer  beggar  you  are,  Lamond.' 

4  The  chance  every  poor  devil  wants — of  making  a  little  money.' 

4  Ah — yes,'  cried  Harry,  with  his  light  laugh.     4  But  how  ? ' 

Lamond  shrugged  his  facile  shoulders. 

4  Goodness  knows,  something  may  turn  up,'  he  replied.  4  At 
all  events  the  niggers  will  have  to  pay  someone  for  all  this.' 

With  which  sentiment  Harry  agreed  readily  enough.  For  at 
this  time  it  was  the  fashion  among  the  men,  and  even  with 
certain  of  the  officers,  to  nourish  a  cruel  and  unjust  hatred  against 
any  man  with  a  black  face.  The  native  servants  and  the  camp- 
followers,  without  whom,  indeed,  the  campaign  could  never  have 
been  prosecuted,  went  in  daily  fear  of  maltreatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  masters  whom  they  served  faithfully  enough. 

4  When  Delhi  falls,'  said  Lamond  presently.  4  there  may  be  a 
chance  of  picking  something  up.  Beggars  cannot  be  choosers  of 
their  methods.    I  shall  stay  here,  and  don't  you  seek  to  get 
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transferred  elsewhere,  my  boy.     You  stick  to  Delhi — stick  to 
Delhi,  Harry,  to  the  end.' 

'  The  end  seems  a  deuced  long  way  off/  grumbled  the  young 
soldier. 

'  Not  so  far  as  we  think  perhaps,'  replied  Lamond,  airily.  4 1 
came  up  here  with  a  pretty  strong  detachment  of  reinforcements. 
The  siege-train  is  coming  along  steadily.  Neville  Cham- 
berlain will  be  here  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  When  they  get 
the  big  guns  on  to  those  gates  they  will  soon  batter  them  in. 
Brind  will  see  to  that — he  knows  his  business.  And  when  the 
city  is  taken  by  assault  there  will  be  some  confusion — and  there 
is  plenty  of  treasure  and  money  inside  those  walls.' 

He  turned  and  waved  his  slim  hand  towards  the  city,  standing 
grey  and  ghostlike  on  a  hill-top. 

'  And  where  the  carcase  is,  there  also  shall  the  vultures  be 
gathered  together,'  laughed  Harry,  who  remembered  the  solemn 
daily  prayer  and  Scripture-reading  in  St.  Helen's  Place. 

But  Phillip  Lamond  failed  to  perceive  the  pertinency  of  the 
reference.  He  was  gazing  uneasily  across  the  hollow  towards  the 
walls  and  minarets  of  Delhi,  now  faintly  lighted  by  a  waning 
moon.  Beneath  them  on  the  broken  ground  lay  many  corpses. 
These  were  all  the  slain  of  the  enemy,  for  the  English  had  brought 
in  their  dead,  and  in  the  silence  between  the  booming  of  the  heavy 
guns  the  picks  of  the  burying  party  could  be  heard.  The  killed 
lay  strewn  upon  the  brown  earth,  some  of  them  little  clad,  and 
others  swathed  in  their  dusky  whites. 

*  Looks  like  washing-day,'  said  Harry,  as  he  noted  the  direction 
of  his  companion's  gaze.  But  Lamond  was  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

1  Do  you  want  to  get  your  V.C.  ? '  he  asked  suddenly. 

c  Of  course  I  do.' 

c  Then  Til  put  you  in  the  way  of  it !  Sooner  or  later  Delhi 
will  be  taken.  When  the  siege  guns  come  up  the  assault  will  be 
decided  upon.  I  am  going  to  stay  here.  I  want  to  go  into  the 
city  with  the  troops.  When  the  time  comes  you  must  manage 
that  I  be  by  your  side.  I  know  Delhi  as  I  know  my  own  pocket. 
I  know  some  back  ways  and  by-ways.  I'll  lead  you,  my  boy,  into 
something  good — not  only  a  V.C,  but  a  fortune.' 

Harry's  eyes  glistened.  He  did  not  love  money  for  itself,  but 
he  loved  to  spend  it.  He  was  open-handed  and  generous  enough. 
The  pinch  of  poverty  was  so  new  to  him  that  it  had  not  yet 
lost  its  savour  of  insult.     There  was  something  degrading  in  the 
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thought  that  he — Harry  Wylam,  an  officer  and  a  gentleman — 
should  have  to  think  before  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

Some  of  his  friends  also  had  earned  their  Victoria  Cross — it 
seemed  by  a  chance  that  never  came  his  way.  Some  little  act  of 
spontaneous  daring,  some  quick  seizure  of  a  passing  opportunity 
had  gained  for  others  the  coveted  decoration ;  and  Harry's  breast 
was  yet  innocent  of  a  medal,  though  all  men  knew  that  the  heart 
beating  there  was  brave  enough. 

What  wonder  then  that  the  young  soldier  never  paused  to 
inquire  of  his  father's  friend  whether  the  means  of  gaining  such 
glory  and  wealth  were  guaranteed  to  be  legitimate. 

*  I'm  your  man,'  he  cried,  with  the  fervour  of  battle  still  run- 
ning through  his  blood.  '  We  ought  to  have  been  in  there  a 
month  ago  ;  and  when  we  do  get  in,  by  gad  !  we'll  make  'em  pay 
for  it.' 

*  Yes,'  echoed  Lamond, c  well  make  them  pay  for  it.  You  had 
better  go  into  hospital  and  get  that  wound  washed.  You  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  so  much  as  a  scratch  in  this  climate.  I'm  going 
back  to  Bao's  house.' 

He  nodded  in  his  careless  way,  and  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
incline,  watching  Harry's  tall  form  disappear  in  the  gloom  towards 
the  cantonments,  where  lights  flickered  dimly  and  grey  shadows 
moved  hither  and  thither  in  all  the  stir  of  camp  life  after  a  battle. 

When  Harry  had  left  him  Phillip  Lamond  did  not  go  back 
towards  Hindoo  Rao's  house,  the  scene  of  the  day's  conflict. 
Instead,  he  sat  down  where  he  was — a  shadowy  form  in  the  dark 
— on  the  deep  red  soil.  He  sat  for  some  minutes  as  motionless 
as  the  stones  around  him.  Then  he  moved  a  few  yards  farther 
down  the  slope.  Below  him,  huddled  up  in  a  hundred  fantastic 
distortions,  lay  the  dead — each  white-clad  corpse  looking,  as  Harry 
had  said,  like  a  heap  of  clothes  thrown  carelessly  on  a  drying- 
ground. 

A  little  farther,  and  Phillip  Lamond  was  within  touch  of  a  dead 
sepoy.  The  reek  of  blood  was  in  the  still  air — the  nameless  scent 
of  death. 

Lamond  crept  forward,  and  with  his  foot  touched  the  nearest 
body.  The  man  was  quite  dead,  and  as  he  rolled  over  displayed  a 
g1™1*  grey-bearded  face.  The  Englishman  crept  forward  and 
dragged  off  the  turban.  With  infinite  caution  he  waited,  looking 
quickly  round.  He  was  alone  with  the  dead,  who  lay  on  every 
side  of  him.  He  could  hear  the  shouts  and  cries,  the  beating  of 
drums  and  the  boom  of  gongs,  within  the  city  walls,  where  a  com- 
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plete  disorder  reigned.  Behind  him  the  steady  sound  of  heavy 
hammering  betrayed  the  whereabouts  of  an  advanced  battery, 
where  the  gunners  were  repairing  a  broken  carriage. 

Phillip  Lamond  was  snake-like  and  noiseless  in  his  move- 
ments. He  was  a  different  man  to  that  Phillip  Lamond  known 
in  club  and  on  course  at  Calcutta.  The  leisureliness  had 
vanished,  and  was  indeed  replaced  by  a  remarkable  keenness  of 
glance,  a  rapid  movement  of  limb. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Brahmin  soldier  was  divested  of  all  save 
his  loin-cloth,  and  Lamond  rapidly  threw  aside  some  portions  of 
his  own  clothing.  With  feverish  haste  he  rubbed  arms,  legs,  face, 
neck,  and  hands,  with  a  dull  red  powder  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  in  a  small  wooden  box,  which  he  subsequently  concealed 
within  the  folds  of  his  turban. 

He  donned  the  flowing  robes  of  the  dead  sepoy,  and  Phillip 
Lamond  of  Calcutta  was  no  more.  In  place  of  him  a  sepoy,  in  the 
robes  of  his  caste,  cautiously  raised  his  head  and  looked  around. 

The  waning  moon  had  set,  and  the  darkness  was  farther 
accentuated  by  a  thin  mist  creeping  up  from  the  valley  of  the 
Jumna.  There  was  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rifles  of  the  British 
sentinels  posted  on  the  summit  of  the  Bidge.  The  sepoy  raised 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  presently,  with  great  caution,  to  his 
feet. 

One  of  the  bodies  behind  him  moved  a  little.  Some  of  these 
men  were  not  dead  yet,  but  slowly  dying,  and  occasionally  one  of 
them  groaned.  Had  Lamond  taken  the  precaution  of  counting 
the  number  of  the  slain  in  his  immediate  vicinity  when  he  first 
arrived,  he  would  have  discovered  at  this  time  that  they  had  been 
increased  by  one. 

He  stood  upright  for  a  moment,  listening  to  the  uproar  within 
the  city,  to  the  cries  of  the  artillerymen  on  the  walls — men  of 
our  own  teaching  who  stood  by  their  guns  day  and  night,  and  died 
by  them  with  invincible  courage. 

The  disguise  was  perfect.  Here  was  a  sepoy  of  Delhi,  speaking 
three  or  four  native  tongues  with  perfect  ease. 

He  moved  slowly  away  down  the  slope  towards  the  besieged 
city,  and  as  he  did  so  one  of  the  white-clad  forms  left  for  dead 
upon  the  battle*  field  rose  up  and  followed  him. 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 

ON  THE   RIDGF. 

While  Harry  and  his  companions  were  bewailing  the  inactivity 
of  their  lot,  the  grim  Messenger  came  for  their  General,  and 
called  him  away  from  his  half-finished  labours.  It  was  decreed  that 
after  many  battles  fought  the  veteran  Barnard  should  die  in  his 
bed,  although  the  voice  of  the  cannon  sped  his  gentle  soul 
upon  its  way.  Every  man  in  the  British  camp  felt  that  he  had 
lost  a  friend  and  a  considerate  kindly  leader,  when  the  news  cir- 
culated among  the  tents.  During  his  lifetime  the  younger 
soldiers  had  abused  him  freely  enough  for  his  inactivity,  and  lack 
of  that  wild  recklessness  which  characterised  the  action  of  so 
many  Englishmen  at  this  time.  But  when  he  was  dead  they 
only  remembered  his  kindliness,  his  gentle  heart,  his  self- 
forgetfulness.  And  let  us  remember  who  look  back  through  the 
perspective  of  history  upon  one  who  perhaps  accomplished  little 
when  others  were  doing  much,  that  he  was  asked  to  perform 
impossibilities,  and  in  no  wise  forget  that  this  brave  old  soldier 
refused  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Delhi  when  that  course  was 
suggested  to  him. 

From  time  to  time  Harry  had  word  or  sight  of  Phillip  Lamond's 
presence  in  the  camp,  where  indeed  other  civilians  had  business 
or  duty.  But  the  young  soldier's  duties  were  naturally  somewhat 
absorbing,  and  after  a  long  day  under  a  glaring  sun  he  was  too 
tired  to  set  out  and  seek  his  friend  among  the  tents.  Also  it  may 
be  confessed  at  once  that  Harry  Wylam  was  apt  to  content  himself 
very  well  with  the  company  in  which  he  happened  to  be — to  forget, 
in  fact,  absent  faces  and  influences  no  longer  nigh.  This  may  be 
mentioned  thus  a  second  time,  as  serving  to  show  upon  what 
characteristics  that  solid  citizen  Mr.  Gresham  based  his  judgment 
of  his  ward.  For  Mr.  Gresham — and  others  who  have  less  ex- 
perience may  well  learn  of  him — was  of  opinion  that  the  man  who 
is  under  the  influence  of  the  last  speaker  lacks  that  stability  of 
character  without  which  it  is  hard  to  steer  a  straight  course  through 
life. 

At  General  Barnard's  funeral  Harry  caught  sight  of  Lamond 
following  the  military  procession  with  a  melancholy  mien. 
It  is  possible  that  the  enterprising  civilian  had  good  reason 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  so  easy-going  and  easily-persuaded  a  com- 
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mander-in-chief.  The  authorities  had  in  fact  of  late  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  restraining  the  enterprise  of  those  civilians  and 
unattached  officers  who  were  in  the  English  cantonment  under  a 
somewhat  vague  appointment.  As  the  Intelligence  Department 
had  more  than  once  profited  by  the  results  of  individual  daring  in 
the  shape  of  accurate  information  and  an  extended  knowledge  of 
the  enemy's  movements,  discipline  was  perhaps  slightly  relaxed  in 
favour  of  the  primary  law  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  risk  his 
own  life  in  a  good  cause. 

Ever  seeking  that  fame  and  glory  to  be  won  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  a  hundred  young  fellows  vied  with  each  other  in  daring, 
some  of  them  penetrating  so  far  as  the  ditch  surrounding  the  city 
on  the  northern  side.  Others  crept  up  at  night  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  walls  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  weak  spot  to  be 
indicated  subsequently  to  the  artillerymen  for  bombardment 
Thus  private  ambition  and  the  public  weal  worked  together  so 
harmoniously  that  it  was,  as  it  always  has  been,  hard  to  separate 
one  from  the  other  in  judging  of  the  results  obtained. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  motives  less  commendable  also  stirred 
men's  hearts  to  action  at  this  time ;  for  grim  war  is  apt  to  strip 
human  nature  of  the  fine  apparel  of  self-restraint  in  which  we 
deck  ourselves  for  social  purposes.  Greed  of  gain  and  a  bitter 
thirst  for  revenge  took  hold  of  hearts  at  other  times  charitable 
and  forgiving  enough.  And  many  like  Harry  and  Lamond  con- 
fessed their  feelings  aloud,  and  were  unashamed. 

It  was  immediately  after  General  Barnard's  death,  during  the 
first  days  of  the  brief  command  of  his  successor — a  man  in  broken 
health — that  Harry  obtained  permission  to  venture  on  a  small 
enterprise  which  he  had  been  meditating  for  some  time.  The 
idea  had  originally  been  Phillip  Lamond's,  and  that  civilian  had 
drawn  out  the  necessary  plans. 

To  the  south  of  the  city,  within  rifle  range  of  the  Delhi  Grate, 
and  situated  on  the  smaller  road  leading  through  Old  Delhi  towards 
Kootubminar,  a  group  of  houses  and  a  mosque  afforded  shelter  to 
the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
there  before  making  their  repeated  and  harassing  attacks  on  the 
British  right  and  rear.  These  suburban  positions  were  so  strongly 
protected  by  the  enemy's  heavy  guns  that  they  could  neither  have 
been  taken  nor  held  by  the  British  troops,  while  to  batter  them 
slowly  to  the  ground  was  a  task  beyond  the  power  of  the  besieging 
artillery,  hampered  as  the  gunners  were  by  scarcity  of  ammunition 
and  the  heavy  fire  from  the  walls. 
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Harry's  scheme  was  to  blow  up  these  buildings.  Phillip 
Lamond's  object  was  to  get  into  the  mosque.  The  advantage  to 
be  gained  was  great,  while  the  risk  of  life  was  comparatively  small. 
Harry  happened  to  propose  his  plan  at  the  right  moment,  and 
received  permission  to  make  the  attempt. 

It  was  just  before  dawn  one  dark  morning  in  the  first  weeks  of 
July  that  Harry  crept  out  of  the  cantonments  with  his  few  picked 
men  at  his  heels.  Despite  the  extreme  caution  that  was  necessary 
he  laughed  aloud  at  the  accidents  attending  their  scramble  down 
the  slope  of  the  Ridge.  He  was  more  like  a  boy  leading  some 
school  escapade  than  a  man  moving  towards  danger  with  his  life 
in  his  hand.  Indeed,  Harry  Wylam  had  since  the  beginning  of 
the  great  siege  displayed  so  undaunted  a  bearing,  so  reckless  and 
cheerful  a  courage,  that  he  was  already  a  marked  man  among 
those  whose  business  it  was  to  select  fitting  officers  for  a  dangerous 
mission. 

The  night  had  been  a  dark  one,  cloudy  and  sullen.  For  the 
rains  were  at  hand,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  be  waiting  in  breath- 
less suspense  for  the  relief  of  cool  showers  and  cloudy  skies. 

The  enemy's  guns  were  silent  for  a  few  hours.  Tbe  great 
white  city  was  asleep.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  a  vague  form  rose 
from  the  ground  and  gave  a  cautious  whistle.  It  was  Phillip 
Lamond,  who  had  been  afoot  all  night  prowling  like  some  restless 
jackal  among  the  buildings,  where  lurked  a  hundred  renegades  and 
outcasts  ready  to  sell  their  nearest  friends  for  a  small  consideration. 
Indeed,  they  would  have  put  a  low  enough  price  on  their  own 
souls  had  there  been  bidders  for  such  damaged  wares. 

In  a  whisper  Harry  halted  his  men,  bidding  them  set  carefully 
on  the  ground  the  bags  of  powder  they  carried.  Then  he  moved 
forward  alone  to  consult  with  Lamond,  who  awaited  him,  motion- 


*  There  are  about  twenty  of  them  sleeping  in  the  ground-floor 
rooms  of  the  large  house,  there  may  be  more  upstairs,  I  cannot 
find  out/  whispered  Lamond,  quickly.  He  was  quite  calm  and 
collected,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  eager  and  impatient  Harry, 
who  was  all  alight  as  it  were  with  the  fire  of  battle  before  the 
first  shot  was  fired. 

'  Twenty,'  whispered  he,  joyously  feeling  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
1  And  there  are  seven  of  us.  Yes,  we  can  manage  twenty — but 
what  are  the  twenty  doing  there  ? ' 

*  They  are  guarding  the  mosque.  I  am  certain  that  my 
information  is  correct.    For  some  reason  the  money  has  been 
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secreted  in  the  mosque  in  preference  to  taking  it  into  Delhi 
They  are  sepoys  from  Cawnpore  under  a  subahdar,  whom  I  have 
seen  before  somewhere.  If  it  was  merely  an  outpost  they  would 
not  have  a  subahdar  in  command.  You  must  lead  your  men  into 
the  house.  The  pandies  will  make  no  stand.  They  hate  a 
bayonet  in  the  dark.  I  will  break  open  the  sidedoor  of  the 
mosque  where  you  must  join  me,  alone,  while  your  men  are 
laying  the  powder  and  the  train.' 

'  Yes/  answered  Harry,  somewhat  doubtfully.  '  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  chief  object  is  to  blow  up  the  buildings ! ' 

'  I  am  not  forgetting  it.  But  we  are  not  such  fools  as  to  blow 
up  a  lot  of  bullion  that  is  only  waiting  there  to  be  taken/ 
answered  Mr.  Lamond,  in  that  fine  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
and  common  sense  upon  which  Englishmen  may  pride  themselves. 

'  No/  said  Harry,  who  was  thinking  more  of  the  fight  than  of 
the  gold, ' of  course  not.     But  whose  money  is  it?  * 

4  It  will  be  ours  in  half-an-hour/  replied  Lamond,  with  a  little 
laugh  at  his  own  readiness  of  repartee. 

Harry,  as  we  know,  was  in  sore  need  of  cash,  and  more  thought- 
ful men  than  he — better  men  perhaps — deemed  it  at  this  time  no 
great  disgrace  to  punish  any  with  a  coloured  face  by  taking  his 
money  first  and  his  life  afterwards. 

1  All  is  fair/  said  Lamond,  with  a  double-sounding  laugh,  '  in 
love  and  war.' 

As  he  spoke  he  buttoned  his  jacket  across  his  narrow  chest,  and 
tightened  up  the  belt  which  he  wore  over  it  to  carry  the  sword 
which  he,  like  many  other  civilians,  had  assumed.  For  everyone 
at  this  time  was  a  fighting  man,  and  no  one  knew  at  what  moment 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  draw  and  defend  his  own  life.  But 
even  these  warlike  preparations  were  made  by  Phillip  Lamond 
with  that  gentle  deprecation  of  manner  which  had  earned  for  him 
a  very  useful  reputation  for  harmlessness  and  insignificance. 
Harry,  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of  a  hearty  British  bluster  as  he 
struck  his  sword  into  the  ground  and  left  it  quivering  there,  while 
he  tightened  his  belt  and  pulled  his  khaki  tunic  down  into  closer 
folds  across  his  muscular  chest. 

He  loosened  his  tunic  at  the  throat,  and  crammed  his  forage 
cap  down  over  his  eyes. 

'  We're  going  to  have  a  devil  of  a  lark/  he  whispered  eagerly, 
4  and  a  devil  of  a  fight  too/ 

He  prepared  himself  for  this  amusement  with  that  glee  of 
anticipation  which  makes  English  soldiers  what  they  are.     More- 
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over,  it  was  not  mere  swagger  or  the  bluster  of  youth  and  igno- 
rance. For  Harry  Wylam  had  fought  in  fifteen  battles  since  he 
had  joined  the  army  of  Delhi,  while  the  skirmishes  in  which  he 
had  taken  part,  neither  he  nor  any  other  had  cared  to  count.  It 
had  only  been  noted  vaguely  to  his  credit  that,  where  the  fighting 
was,  Harry  Wylam  would  be  found,  and  there  comporting  himself 
with  the  courage  of  an  English  gentleman  and  the  daring  of  a 
Highlander. 

Lamond  peered  through  the  darkness  at  him  with  a  queer 
tolerant  smile.  There  was  something  in  Harry's  spirit  that  Lamond 
accounted  to  him  for  foolishness. 

'  Mind,'  he  said  warningly,  i  that  you  do  not  run  any  unneces- 
sary risks.  Show  the  men  the  way  in,  and  then  let  them  go. 
There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  fighting  hand  to  hand  in  a  dark 
room.     Let  the  men  go  in  first. 

i  No — damn  it,'  answered  Harry.  '  I'm  not  that  sort  of  man. 
The  devils  volunteered  to  follow  me,  and  follow  me  they  shall.' 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  called  up  his  men  by  a  cautious 
whistle.  Two  of  them  were  Groorkhas — one  a  guide  in  his  dusky 
shirt  and  turban — the  rest  were  Englishmen  in  trousers  and  shirt- 
sleeves, as  they  had  learnt  and  been  allowed  to  turn  out  to  parade 
or  action. 

'Remember/  he  said  to  them,  (no  firing  allowed.  They 
must'nt  know  inside  the  walls  that  anything  is  going  on,  until  the 
whole  place  is  blown  to  hell.  Use  the  bayonet  and  your  kookn. 
There  are  twenty  men  inside  the  guard-house — but  we  are  not  afraid 
of  them,  eh  ?  Bayonet  them,  and  then  lay  six  bags  inside  the 
house.  Keep  four  bags  for  the  mosque.  Stick  close  to  me,  and 
do  not  light  your  fuse  until  you  have  my  word.  No — better  still 
— no  one  is  to  light  a  fuse  but  myself,  and  if  I'm  killed — Parsons 
here  will  do  it.  He's  a  sapper,  and  knows  the  work.  Now,  are 
you  ready  ?  Follow  me  and  stick  by  me — I'm  not  asking  you  to 
go  anywhere  I  will  not  go  myself.' 

c  We  know  that,  sir  ;  d n  yer  eyes,'  said  a  gruff  voice,  and 

someone  laughed,  which  sound  of  merriment  was  apparently 
quashed  by  a  dig  in  the  ribs.  The  schoolboy  element  was  not 
confined  to  the  leader  of  this  expedition. 

They  made  their  way  slowly  along  the  valley,  avoiding  all 
buildings  of  which  there  were  fewer  without  the  walls  than  there 
are  to-day.  It  was  yet  somewhat  early  to  attempt  the  enterprise, 
for  the  eastern  sky  was  still  black.  As  they  crept  onward,  Lamond 
watched  continuously  for  some  sign  of  the  dawn  over  the  trees  on 
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the  Ridge.  He  glanced  at  his  watch  impatiently,  and  seemed  to 
know  the  exact  moment  when  the  sun  should  rise.  Truly,  this 
restless  spirit  seemed  of  late  to  have  been  moving  as  much  by 
night  as  by  day. 

*  A  chap  followed  me  for  some  way,'  he  whispered  to  Harry, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  spoke ; '  some  badmash  on  the  prowl, 
I  expect.  There  are  plenty  of  them  about  down  here  waiting  to 
strip  the  dead. 

'  Close  up,  you  fellows/  said  Harry  to  his  men — and  the  little 
party  crept  forward. 

They  could  now  distinguish  the  outline  of  the  buildings  in  front 
of  them — a  low  square  house  and  the  rounded  dome  of  the  mosque 
behind  it.  The  eastern  sky  seemed  to  be  a  little  lighter.  The 
air  had  that  cool  feeling  which  precedes  the  dawn  of  a  new  day — 
something  clean  and  pure,  which  sweeps  across  the  face.  It  was 
the  hour  when  those  who  have  watched  all  night  at  last  give  way 
to  sleep — the  moment  when  the  night  and  its  perils  seem  to  rise 
up  and  go  away. 

6  Halt ! '  whispered  Harry,  with  uplifted  sword. 

Lamond  had  laid  his  hand  nervously  on  his  arm. 

*  There  he  is,'  whispered  the  elder  man.  c  Do  you  see  him, 
stealing  away  like  a  shadow  ?  I  have  seen  him  before  with  his 
great  turban  and  his  green  scarf — he  dogs  me.' 

And,  in  truth,  something  moved  away  into  the  darkness  in  front 
of  them — something  shadowy  and  vague. 


(To  bt  continued.) 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


'  T^INISHINGr  a  book/  said  the  wife  of  a  man  of  letters,  a  lady 
X.  of  much  experience,  'is  worse  than'  another  event  of  the 
highest  domestic  interest.  To  be  finishing  a  book,  in  the  midst 
of  packing  up  the  effects  of  a  household,  and  returning  borrowed 
volumes  and  manuscripts  to  public  and  private  libraries,  and  to  be 
obliged,  at  the  same  instant,  to  write  the  Sign  of  the  Ship,  is  to 
be  in  a  position  for  which  the  harshest  critic  might  feel  sympathy. 

Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast 
Around  me  I  behold 

evidences  of c  moving '  and  horrible  reminders  of  work  undone  or 
half  done.  In  these  circumstances  even  Poetry  would  be  welcome, 
as  an  addition  to  the  cargo  of  this  vessel,  and  I  know  that  I  have 
some  poetry  in  stock,  but  where  is  it?  At  this  moment  of 
distraction  my  black  cat  calmly  perches  on,  and  blots,  my  manu- 
script !  If  one  may  judge  by  a  great  deal  of  popular  writing, 
such  personal  details,  piquant  but  not  scandalous,  are  dear  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  literary  public.  Meanwhile  the  professors  of 
Glasgow  University  are  playing  the  occupants  of  St.  Andrews 
chairs  at  golf,  and  I  cannot  witness  a  contest  which  will  probably 
break  some  records  and  even  a  few  clubs.  By  the  way,  a  critic  in 
the  National  Observer  is  informed,  as  he  seems  to  be  of  the 
opposite  opinion,  that  golf  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  not  an 
anachronism.  If  he  believes  me  not  let  him  read,  the  Badminton 
book,  also  the  works  of  M.  Simeon  Luce,  a  learned  man,  but  no 
player.  Bicycles  would  have  been  an  anachronism,  I  admit,  but 
not  golf. 


The  lady  who  writes  from  '  the  abyss  of  Bays  water'  is  thanked 
for  her  anonymous  contribution. 

What  follows  is  too  funny  to  have  been  invented  by  way  of  a 
joke.  It  is  from  an  American  journal — The  World's  Advance 
Thought. 
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'FAIRY  TALES,  AND  JEWISH-AMERICAN  CHILDREN. 
'dr.  auerbach. 

'  The  influence  of  the  World's  Religious  Congress  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the^n  de  sHcle  manifests  itself  in  a  peculiar  anti-Semitic 
method,  which  even  a  Stoecker,  an  Ahlwardt,  and  their  hate- 
breeding  "  Christian  "  confreres  would  not  have  expected  in  this 
land  of  free  speech,  free  press,  free  soil,  and  free  men,  in  the  year 
of  their  Lord  1895.  In  order  to  promote  hatred  against  the  Jews 
in  this  country,  and,  particularly,  to  instil  "  Christian "  malice 
against  them  into  thousands  of  non-  Jewish  children,  Andrew  Lang 
rendered  into  English  fairy  tales  from  Traditions  Populaires  de 
VAsie-Minewre  (Paris,  1889),  in  a  literary  and  often  artistic  style, 
which  charming  stories  and  other  fascinating  tales  will  be  read 
with  genuine  delight  and  ever-increasing  interest. 

'  Lang's  book  is  entitled  The  Blue  Fairy  Book  (sixth  edition, 
London  and  New  York,  1893).  In  the  first  story— "  The  Bronze 
King  " — the  Jew  plays  a  part.  He  does  not  kill  anybody ;  does 
not  commit  adultery ;  does  not  steal ;  does  not  dishonour  nor  kill 
father  and  mother ;  does  not  elope  with  another  man's  wife;  does 
not,  &  la  Jabez  Balfour,  in  London  (vide  Oregonia/n9  December  7), 
get  away  with  five  million  dollars  of  savings,  the  loss  of  which 
ruined,  by  actual  record,  nearly  forty  thousand  persons ;  does  not 
&c.  &c. — crimes  which  are  usually  committed  by  those  who  are 
taught  the  religion  of  Love  par  excellence. 

1 1  shall  not  try  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  tale,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  even  Religious  Congresses,  or  the  participa- 
tion by  Rabbis  in  thanksgiving  services  and  in  doxological  praises 
to  "  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  in  Protestant 
churches,  and  the  paid-for  singing  by  a  Jewish  soprano  girl  of  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  "  will  not  remove  prejudices ;  and 
that  Shylocks  and  Fagins  are  still  in  demand. 

'  I  call  the  attention  of  Jewish  parents,  whose  children  are 
readers  of  "Christian  "  fairy  tales,  to  the  last  sentence  of  "The 
Bronze  Ring."  "  The  next  day  the  Jew,  tied  to  the  tail  of  a 
savage  mule  loaded  with  nuts,  was  broken  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  were  nuts  upon  the  mule's  back." 

*  "  A  thought,"  says  Addison,  "  rose  in  me  which  often  per- 
plexes men  of  contemplative  natures."  To  this  thought  the  Roman 
poet,  Juvenalis,  gives  expression :  Difficile  est  satvram  non  soribere 
(It  is  difficult  not  to  write  a  satire). 
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1  [Dr.  Auerbach's  comments  are  well  put ;  this  hatred  that  is 
being  fostered  by  "  Christians "  against  the  Jews  is  neither  in 
accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  nor  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  other 
teachings  of  the  Jew — Jesus  Christ — whom  they  pretend  to  follow. 
Ed.]' 

The  curious  may  ask,  l  What  did  the  'Hebrew  do  ? '  He  got 
dishonest  possession  of  a  magical  ring,  whereby  he,  among  other 
misdeeds,  turned  a  whole  ship's  crew  into  black  cats.  Was  that  a 
kind  action  ?  Was  that  one  which  a  child  of  Israel  could  look 
back  upon  with  the  approval  of  his  conscience  ?  The  story,  I 
think,  is  from  the  modern  Greek,  and  may  reflect  the  ferocity  of 
an  early  period.  I  generally  try  to  modify  the  fate  of  the  villain 
in  fairy  tales  intended  for  children.  I  should  have  said,  '  The 
Princess  held  up  her  forefinger  at  the  Hebrew/  or  *  The  Jew  was 
told  to  stand  in  a  corner  till  he  was  good,'  but,  in  fact,  the  detail 
escaped  my  attention.  If  Dr.  Auerbach  likes  I  can  easily  make 
the  Jew  an  Armenian,  or  a  Free  Kirk  man,  or  an  extreme  Angli- 
can, in  later  editions.  Anything  for  a  quiet  life !  But  perhaps 
only  an  Americanised  Jew  could  be  so  extremely  sensitive  about  a 
fairy  tale.  Had  the  malefactor  been  a  Scotch  instead  of  a  Semitic 
pedlar  our  withers  would  have  been  unwrung. 


Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  in  his  book  of  Spectator  Dog  Stories, 
tells  us  what  steps  are  taken  to  sift  the  evidence  for  these  anec- 
dotes. 'No  stories  are  ever  published  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  supplied,  and  all  the  stories  are  rejected 
which  have  anything  clearly  suspicious  about  them.'  Is  that  all  ? 
Bogey  stories  are  put  through  a  sterner  mill.  First-hand 
evidence,  with  corroborative  evidence,  is  demanded,  and  then 
nobody  believes  in  them.  Mr.  Strachey  makes  much  of  Dog 
Stories  falling  into  natural  groups.  But  so  do  the  tales  which 
illustrate  the  habits  of  the  ghost.  The  sceptical  explanations  of 
dog  stories  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  about  the  other  crea- 
tures. 

1.  Hoaxes. 

2.  Faulty  observations. 

3.  Chance  coincidences. 

4.  Hallucination  on  the  part  of  the  reporters, 

which  is  accepted  by  the  most  psychical  as  the  explanation  of 
ghost  stories,  but  not,  by  Mr.  Strachey,  of  dog  stories.  One 
would  group  ghosts  as  dogs  are  grouped. 
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Syllogistic  ghosts. 
Reasoning  powers  of  the  ghost. 
Emotion  and  sentiment  in  ghosts. 
Ghosts  and  the  Arts  (Mr.  Heaphy). 
Curious  habits  of  ghosts. 
The  sense  of  humour  in  ghosts. 
Useful  ghosts. 
One  might  add — 

Mad  Dogs.    [ 

Mad  Ghosts.  J 

Dogs  that  bite.    ) 

Ghosts  that  bite.) 

I  could  write  as  big  a  book  as  Mr.  Strachey's,  under  these  heads, 
but  to  what  purpose  ?  I  doubt  if  even  the  editor  of  the  Spectator 
would  be  converted,  though  he  has  faith  and  to  spare.  He  would 
argue  that,  to  start  with,  there  actually  are  dogs ;  this  must  be 
considered  an  impregnable  position. 

• 
Ghosts  have  odd  habits,  I  admit,  but  perhaps  none  so  odd  as 
burying  frogs  alive  (p.  157).  If  any  one  told  Mr.  Myers  that  he 
saw  a  ghost  burying  frogs  alive,  I  think  Mr.  Myers  would  murmur, 
c  Delirium  tremens.'  That  the  dog  buried  frogs  alive  because  he 
had  been  bitten  by  a  toad  (p.  159)  does  not  seem  probable.  Do 
toads  bite  dogs?  Perhaps  the  dog  was  descended  from  the 
animal  described  in  song : — 

Say,  have  fiends  in  shape  of  boys 
Hunted  thee  from  marshy  joys 

With  a  dog, 

Expiring  frog  1 

Miss  Cobbe  suggests  the  toad  theory.    Perhaps  the  dog  buried 
the  frog  to  save  it  from  vivisection. 

•     « 

A  Newfoundland,  named  Oscar,  belonging  to  myself,  had  often 
listened  with  much  interest  to  stories  of  rescues  of  drowning 
persons  by  dogs.  I  happen  to  possess  an  engraving  of  Landseer's 
( Member  of  the  Humane  Society.'  Oscar  would  contemplate  it 
for  hours,  and  study  the  pose  in  the  mirror.  One  day  two  little 
children  were  playing  alone  on  St.  Andrews  Pier,  and  I  was 
sketching  the  ruins  at  a  short  distance,  Oscar  running  about  on 
the  pier.  I  happened  to  look  up,  and  saw  Oscar,  as  if  inadver- 
tently, but  quite  deliberately,  back  one  of  the  children  (Johnny 
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Chisholm  was  his  name)  into  the  water,  which  is  there  very  deep. 
The  animal  then  gave  three  lond  howls  to  attract  attention  (he 
had  been  taught  to  give  'three  cheers  for  Mr.  Gladstone '), 
jumped  into  the  water,  rescued  the  child,  and  carried  him,  *  quite 
safe  but  very  wet,'  to  the  local  photographer's,  obviously  that  the 
deed  might  be  commemorated  by  Art.  Nobody  saw  the  beginning 
of  this  tragedy  except  myself.  Oscar,  when  brought  home,  de- 
liberately rapped  out '  Humane  Society '  with  his  tail  on  the  floor, 
but,  much  as  I  appreciated  his  intelligence,  I  could  not,  in 
common  honesty,  give  him  a  testimonial.  This  preyed  on  his 
mind ;  he  accompanied  a  party  to  the  top  of  St.  Bule's  tower,  and 
deliberately  leaped  from  the  top,  being  dashed  to  pieces  at  the 
feet  of  an  eminent  divine  whose  works  he  had  often,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, entreated  me  to  review  in  an  unfavourable  sense.  His 
plan  was  to  bring  the  book,  lay  it  at  my  feet,  and  return  with  the 
carving  knife  in  his  mouth. 

This  dog  once  brought  home,  from  Edenmouth,  a  wild  duck's 
nest  full  of  eggs,  which  he  hatched  out.  When  he  conceived  that 
the  nestlings  were  of  an  apt  age,  he  carried  them  to  the  curling 
pond,   where  he   superintended  their   education  in   swimming. 

When  they  grew  up  he  brought  Mr. ,  a  local  sportsman  whom 

he  often  accompanied,  to  the  spot,  and  his  purpose  obviously  was 
to  acclimatise  wild  ducks  within  easy  distance,  and  save  the  walk 
to  the  mouth  of  Eden.  This  appears  to  be  good  evidence  of 
rudimentary  reasoning  powers  in  the  dog.  He  was  very  fond  of 
a  cat  named  Peter,  whom  he  would  often  take  out  for  long  swims 
on  his  back,  when  the  weather  was  fine.  Unluckily  a  storm  arose 
one  day.  Peter  was  swept  overboard  and  drowned.  Oscar  brought 
the  poor  animal  in,  dead,  buried  him  above  high-water  mark, 
erected  a  biscuit  box  to  his  memory,  and  often  visited  the  sepul- 
chre with  offerings  of  bones.  A  somewhat  similar  tale  occurs  in 
Mr.  Strachey's  valuable  collection,  only  the  buried  animal  was  not 
a  cat,  but  a  retriever.  A  parallel  to  the  rescue  story  will  be  found 
on  p.  173.  I  had  not  read  it  when  I  penned  my  tribute  to  my 
canine  friend.  The  resemblance  in  the  anecdotes  is  a  pure  coin- 
cidence, unless  you  explain  it  by  telepathy,  which  I  think  super- 
fluous. Oscar  one  day  worried  a  cockatoo  of  a  neighbour  which 
disturbed  me  a  great  deal.  *  Will  nobody  relieve  me  from  that 
abominable  bird  ? '  I  exclaimed  in  a  moment  of  pardonable  irri- 
tation.  Presently  I  saw  Oscar  leap  out  of  my  neighbour's  drawing- 

uua 
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room  window  with  the  bird  in  his  mouth.  I  was  summoned 
before  the  baillies,  but  forgot  to  attend.  Oscar,  however,  appeared 
in  court  alone.  There  is  a  parallel  tale  on  p.  208  in  Mr.  Strar 
chey's  book.  Oscar  was  fond  of  attending  the  lectures  of  Professor 

,  and  at  the  more  eloquent  passages  joined  in  the  enthusiasm 

of  the  audience.  The  same  thing  often  occurred,  before  our  time, 
at  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Chalmers ;  in  fact,  it  became  a  nuisance. 
Observing  my  interest  in  archaeology,  and  Lord  Bute's  diggings, 
Oscar  himself,  by  nightly  labours,  excavated  a  considerable  aper- 
ture, and  his  barkings  underground  were  plainly  audible,  to  the 
unspeakable  emotion  of  mankind,  from  the  First  Hole  to  the 
harbour,  where  he  appeared  swimming,  the  sea  level  having 
obviously  risen  on  the  coast.  This  circumstance  has  prevented 
archaeologists  from  tracing  the  subterranean  passage,  which  I 
believe  to  be  that  referred  to  in  Mr.  MoncriefFs  novel,  The  X. 
Jewd.1  This  tale  I  would  recommend  to  lovers  of  romance.  I 
have  perused  it  with  great,  if  rather  mystified,  interest;  the 
author  might  have  dealt  a  little  more  in  explanations. 

• 

Quite  a  new  way  of  advertising  a  book  is  to  quote  the  pub- 
lisher's reader.     Here  is  an  example : — 

1  Critics  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  MS.  in  advance 
speak  most  highly  of  it.     One  distinguished  editor  writes,  "I 

have  read  Mrs. 's  story, ,  with  very  deep  interest.     I  will 

not  say  there  are  not  some  little  matters  in  respect  of  which  it 
might  be  improved,  but  these  in  no  way  detract  from  the  muscular 

natural  grip  with  which  Mrs. has  laid  hold  of  her  characters 

and  clothed  them  in  flesh  and  blood.  I  think  the  story  a  very 
fine  one,  instinct  with  life  on  every  page." ' 

'  The  pleasure  of  seeing  the  MS.  in  advance '  is  not  so  consider- 
able that  any  one  would  willingly  peruse  a  work  not  in  advance,  in 
manuscript. 

•  « 
• 

It  would  be  amusing  if  some  such  opinions  as  most  books  win 

from  persons  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  MS.  in 

advance  were  published  in  the  advertisements.     '  Don't  you  have 

none  of  him,' '  The  ordinary  feminine  twaddle,' c  Henty  and  water' : 

such  brief  but  sufficient  verdicts  hound  an  author  to  publish  at 

his  own  expense  in  the  long  run. 

*  • 

The  fancies  of  book-buyers  are  astounding.    That  Burns's 
1  Blackwood. 
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Kilmarnock  edition  might  bring  1212.  is,  with  an  effort,  conceiv- 
able, but  1251.  for  Thackeray's  undergraduate  papers,  The  Snob 
and  The  Gownsman,  bewilder.  For  Goldsmith's  Traveller  (1764) 
96k  are  paid.  I  have  The  Traveller,  fourth  edition,  and  The 
Deserted  VUlage,  first  edition :  I  think  I  gave  five  shillings  for 
the  pair.  Any  one  may  buy  them  for  961.  For  Guy  Mannering 
(1815)  121.  5s.  seems  an  exorbitant  ransom,  even  'in  original 
boards.' 

• 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  the  preface  to  her  Scotland,  for  children, 
deprecates  comparisons  with  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  I  shall 
not  make  comparisons  between  a  small  book  and  a  large  one. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  not  room  for  details,  for  example,  of  the 
escape  of  Bothwellhaugh,  after  shooting  Moray,  or  even  of 
Mary's  own  escape  from  Loch  Leven.  Such  things  as  these 
should,  I  think,  be  the  piices  de  resistance  in  a  child's  history, 
for  the  child  delights  in  and  remembers  these  things.  The  political 
facts  he  hates  and  forgets.  Mrs.  Oliphant  wisely  gives  references, 
on  occasion,  .to  the  appropriate  Waverley  novels.  The  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather  certainly  need  a  little  '  bringing  up  to  date ' ;  for 
example,  the  story  of  the  wrong  done  to  Bothwellhaugh's  wife  is 
now  discredited,  I  think  rightly,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  discredits  it. 
Cut  the  chapters  on  Civilisation  out  of  the  Tales,  correct  facts  where 
better  authority  has  been  discovered,  shorten  in  places,  and  the 
Tales  (as  Mrs.  Oliphant  herself  is  the  first  to  acknowledge)  are 
excellent. 

• 

One  or  two  points  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  book  need  correction. 
How  could  Knox,  in  the  French  galley,  see  c  the  rocks  and  ruins 
of  St.  Andrews '  ?  (p.  130).  He  had  not  made  the  ruins  yet.  The 
castle,  of  course,  was  a  good  deal  battered  by  the  siege ;  the  other 
c  ruins '  could  not  be  seen  before  they  were  made.  Again  (p.  128), 
I  think  it  is  not '  proved '  that  George  Wishart  was  concerned  in  a 
plot  to  kill  Cardinal  Beaton.  A  certain  Scot,  named  Wishart,  was  in 
it,  and  so  were  George  Wishart's  friends  and  protectors,  but  this  does 
not  amount  to  proof  against  George.  With  Moray  Mrs.  Oliphant 
has  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  I  believe  he  was  a  thorough  Peck- 
sniff, and  Mrs.  Oliphant  clearly  does  not  like  him.  About  Knox 
she  and  her  critic  are  perfectly  agreed.  If  Scott  says  that  the 
Covenanters  wanted  to  secure  'liberty  of  conscience,'  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant  remarks, c  he  is  mistaken  here.'  They,  or  one  set  of  them, 
implored  Charles  II.  not '  to  lick  up  the  vomit  of  toleration,'  and, 
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when  he  did  not  do  so,  they  blamed  him !    Mrs.  Oliphant  seems 
(p.  1 92)  to  think  that  excommunication  by  the  Kirk  was  rare.  I  fear 
it  was  the  regular  weapon  of  the  Kirk,  a  boycott.    Mrs.  Oliphant 
believes  in  c  the  murder  of  a  peasant  patriarch  at  his  own  door  *  by 
Claverhouse.  If  she  means  the  Christian  carrier  I  would  refer  her  to 
Mr.  Paget's  criticism  of  Macaulay ,  or  Aytoun's  notes  to  the  Lays  of 
the  Scottish  Cavaliers :  but  she  may  remain  unconverted.     Who 
hanged  Aikenhead,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  for  being  a  premature  Biblical 
critic?    He  had  been  out  in  no  rebellion,  had  no  concealed  arms 
or  treasonable  papers.      The  Kirk  had  him  hanged,  in   1696: 
though  he  recanted.    The  Inquisition  would  not  have  done  so. 
Surely  Dundee  did  not c  ride  through  the  city  of  Edinburgh  after 
speaking  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  in  the  Castle,'  and  did  he  really 
climb  the  rock  in  boots  and  spurs  ?    In  Bonnie  Dundee  he  rode  to 
the  foot  of  the  high  Castle  rock,  after  riding  through c  the  cowls  of 
Kilmarnock '  in  the  streets.   Nor  can  I  blame  his  tactics  at  Killie- 
crankie.   Mrs.  Oliphant  seems  to  think  he  should  have  opposed  the 
English  in  the  pass :  his  fortified  position  on  the  hill  at  its  mouth 
was  impregnable,  and  *  even  the  haggis,  Cot  pless  her,  could 
charge  down  a  hill,'  as  his  men  did,  to  some  effect.   Mrs.  Oliphant 
does  not  blink  the  savagery  of  William  of  Orange,  but  she  omits 
the  holding  of  the  Bass,  by  Haliburton,  Middleton,  Boy,  and 
Dunbar,  for  the  King,  a  story  which  would  delight  all  children. 
The  history  stops  at  the  Union.     Not  unwisely  it  omits  these 
terrible  '  Ficts  and  Scots '  who  used  to  bore  us  so,  and  are  best 
treated  on  the  system  of  Thackeray's  Miss  Tickletoby.  I  might  sug- 
gest an  emendation  on  p.  225.  4  Many  were  legitimists  and  clung  to 
the  Stewarts  still,  whom  now  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  Jacobites,  from 
James,  a  name  which  lent  itself  to  the  formation  of  such  a  word.' 
This  might  lead  children  to  think  that  the  Stewarts  were  called 
Jacobites.    Nor  will  children  see  how  ( James '  lends  itself  to  the 
formation  of  the  word  Jacobite,  unless  they  are  informed  that  in 
Latin  James  is  Jacobus.     Mrs.  Oliphant  does  not  '  write  down 
to '  children,  a  thing  which  Scott  himself  found  that  he  had  over- 
done in  the  early  part  of  his  work.    Like  him  she  holds  a  very 
even  balance  between  parties :  it  is  a  problem  as  to  whether  an 
historian  should  or  should  not  take  a  side,  as  did  Macaulay  and 
Mr.  Froude.     c  The  Little  Liberals'  History  of  England,'  c  The 
Little  Boyalists'  History  of  England '  might  be  more  entertaining 
than  a  level,  judicious  narrative.     Parents  (who  know  nothing  of 
education)  might  object  to  a  history  with  all  the  anecdotes  and 
battles  left  in  and  most  of  the  politics  left  out.     But  these  very 
parents  remember  the  anecdotes,  if  they  remember  anything,  and 
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don't  know  who  the  Protesters  and  Eemonstrants  were.  To  a 
grown-up  person,  and  to  a  child  also,  I  think,  Mrs.  Oliphant's  little 
book  is  very  interesting  and  instructive,  though  her  limits  compel 
her  to  leave  out  a  good  deal  of  the  romance  of  Scottish  history. 

*  • 
* 

One  is  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  back  to  his  own 

again.     He  is  much  happier  with  Brigadier  Oerard  (Newnes) 

than  with  his  speculative  young  physician ;  at  all  events  one  of  his 

readers  is  much  happier.    The  Brigadier  is  less  brigadierish  than 

Major  O'Geoghegan,  but  a  good  deal  more  so  than  Marbot.    He 

is  an  absolutely  delightful  brigadier — brave,  vain,  not  too  clever. 

Of  all  his  exploits  his  affair  with  the  light-weight  Ornament  of 

the  Fancy,  in  England,  is  perhaps  the  most  entertaining,  unless 

it  be  his  game  at  cards  with  *  the  Bart.'   For  humour,  excitement, 

adventure,  and  manly  feeling  Mr.  Doyle  has  never  excelled  this 

new  work,  which  is  a  thing  of  the  open  air,  and  much  superior  to 

(as  I  trust  it  will  be  even  more  popular  than)  Sherlock  Holmes. 

1  Mair  meat,'  we  say,  as  the  ghost  said  to  King  Jamie,  more 

Brigadier,  please,  Mr.  Doyle,  when  your  leisure  serves ! 

•  « 
• 

Here  is  my  sweet  enemy  Professor  Matthews,  at  Briticisms  again. 
I  have  given  him  '  Interviewette,'  which  I  found  in  some  popular 
magazine,  full  of  processed  pictures  and  futilities.  He  offers 
1  Bewaring  of  the  German  Kurhaus,'  by  Mr.  Lionel  Tollemache. 
It  is  funny,  I  never  saw  the  phrase  before.  Does  a  single  use  of 
any  phrase,  as  c  continuativenesa'  (the  Spectator),  make  the  phrase 
a  Briticism  ?  I  reckon  not,  soipe.  Back  of  this  date  I  have 
urged  the  same  objection,  vainly.  If  I  have  leprosy,  does  that 
make  leprosy  a  British  malady  ? 

c  A  good  draw.' — That  is  slang,  the  stroke  called  '  the  draw ' 
has  gone  out. 

Electrogravure. — I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  it  is  as  good  as 
photogravure,  any  way. 

c  Groovy '  and  '  grooviness.' — In  the  Idler.  I  never  saw  them 
outside  of  the  Idler.  What  does  squigglish  mean  ?  I  have  heard 
that  it  has  been  used  in  America,  but  that  does  not  constitute  an 
Americanism. 

Municipalization. — In  a  letter,  author  unknown,  to  the 
Times.    A  neologism  of  an  individual,  like  acclimatize. 

Playettes. — Little  Plays.  In  the  Queen.  The  vulgarism  of 
some  very  silly  individual. 

'Rail?  a  verb,  to  go  by  rail  (Badminton  Magazine).  Mr. 
Watson,  the  foreigner  rails  at  you. 
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Serialise — Once,  in  the  World.  I  never  heard  the  word  before. 

To  dang,  meaning  to  revile.     Slang,  but  not  new  slang. 

To  solution,  meaning  '  to  solve.'  I  never  saw  the  word  before, 
and  hope  never  to  see  it  again. 

To  tirade. — Mr.  Augustine  Birret.  I  think  he  has,  and  I  hope 
he  will  keep,  this  Birrellism  to  himself. 

Vert. — c  Hippy  verteth/  In  Richard  Feverel.  Also,  to  change 
sides.  Slang,  of  1844-1850 :  so  as  to  avoid  expressing  opinions 
on  conversion  or  perversion. 

A  popular  win. — Racing  slang. 

Worsement. — The  reverse  of  betterment  The  word  is  not  in 
general  use,  and  is  obviously  employed  as  a  jibe  at  betterment. 
Political  slang. 

In  another  world,  I  hope,  but  never  in  this,  I  fear,  Mr. 
Matthews  will  understand  that  to  pick  a  few  neologisms,  or 
vulgarisms  of  no  general  currency,  out  of  such  sources  as  he 
searches  in  is  not  to  prove  that  the  peccant  terms  are  in  general 
national  use.  Nothing  short  of  being  in  general  national  use 
makes  a  phrase  a  Briticism,  or  an  Americanism.  This  is  a 
glaringly  conspicuous  fact.  As  Mr.  Matthews  knows,  there  is 
plenty  of  bad  Greek  in  Attic  inscriptions.  Yet  the  sinful  phrases 
are  not  Atticisms.    But  he  won't  see  it ! 

•     * 

A  poem  at  last,  by  an  American  author  too ! 

LIED    UND   LEID. 
Lofty  against  our  Western  dawn  uprises  Achilles  : 

He  among  heroes  alone  singeth  or  toucheth  the  lyre. 
Few,  and  dimmed  by  grief,  are  the  days  that  to  him  are  appointed : 

Love  he  may  know  but  to  lose,  life  but  to  cast  it  away. 
Dreaming  of  peace  and  a  bride,  he  sees  not  the  foes  at  the  portal : 

Paris,  a  traitor  to  love ;  Phoebus,  accorder  of  song ! 
Freely  he  chose,  do  ye  deem,  and  clave  to  the  anguish  and  glory  ? 

Bather  the  Fates  at  his  birth  chose :  yet  he  gladly  assents. 
Is  it  a  warning  that  death  untimely  and  bitterest  sorrow, 

Sorrow  in  love  and  death,  follow  the  children  of  song  ? 
Yet  will  the  young  man's  heart  still  cling  to  the  choice  of  Achilles — 

Grief,  an  untimely  doom,  fame  that  eternal  abides. 

william  c.  lawton. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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